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Man  being  a  creation  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit,  bearing  witliin  him  the 
impress  of  his  Maker,  and  religion  being  the  band  of  union  between 
God  and  man,  its  great  end  is  best  fulfilled  when  union  is  established 
between  man  and  man.  That  system  of  religion,  therefore,  which 
recognizes  in  every  human  being  a  child  of  God,  and  seeks  to  promote 
the  weal  of  all  alike,  notwithstanding  those  individual  conceptions  of 
the  Deity  and  of  the  duties  resultant  therefrom,  which  may  exist 
among  men,  tends  most  to  the  glorification  of  God,  and  merits  most 
the  attention  of  intelligent  minds. 

Such  a  system  of  religion  is  Judaism  alone  ;  for,  though  the  world 
has  for  centuries  been  misled  as  to  its  nature  and  mission,  though  the 
most  erroneous  ideas  of  its  doctrines  have  been  entertained,  not  only 
by  strangers  to  the  faith,  but  even  by  those  within  the  fold,  yet  is  the 
day  fast  approaching  when  its  hallowed  influence  will  be  felt  far  and 
wide,  and  when  its  sublime  principles  will  be  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  the  principles  of  humanity. 

To  strive  to  consummate  this  happy  event,  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  human  race ;  hence,  every  hon- 
est move  in  that  course  should  be  regarded  as  another  revolution  of 
the  wheel  towards  that  end,  and,  as  such,  should  be  entitled  to  general 
favor  and  support. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  Jews  to  act  in  con- 
cert in  boldly  proclaiming  the  fundamental  truths  of  their  religion, 
and  feeling,  also,  that,  the  more  the  knowledge  of  Judaism  is  diffused, 
the  greater  will  be  the  benefits  accruing  to  humanity,  we  have  under- 
taken the  publication  of  The  JSTew  Era,  and  upon  these  grounds  we 
rest  our  hopes  for  public  encouragement. 
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Ill  assuiiiin^  the  rcHpoiisibilities  of  tliis  cntcrpriBC,  we  desire,  now 
and  for  all  time,  to  eiiipliatically  and  explicitly  declare  the  principles 
upon  whicli  this  periodical  will  be  conducted,  the  views  it  will  sustain, 
and  the  ideas  it  will  promulgate,  bo  that  no  possible  misapprehension 
may  hereafter  arise  as  to  its  real  character  and  tendencies. 

The  New  Era  will  be  strictly,  faithfully,  and  undeviatingly  de- 
voted to  the  advocacy  of  every  measure  calculated  to  overthrow 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  superstition,  to  advance  mankind  in  true 
religious  knowledge,  and  to  unite  all  God's  children  in  a  common 
band  of  brotherhood. 

As  a  Jewish  organ,  it  will  labor  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of 
the  Eeformed  School,  in  their  most  liberal  sense.  It  will  not  be  the 
organ  of  any  especial  clergyman  or  congregation  ;  it  will  not  be  used 
as  the  instrument  for  diffusing  the  ideas  of  any  one  man  ;  it  will  rep- 
resent the  cause,  and  will  be  subservient  to  that  cause  alone. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  imifying  the  various  schisms  wliich 
at  present  unfortunately  exist  in  the  Jewish  fold,  in  order  that  Israel 
may  w^ork  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  heavenly  mission, 
it  will  advocate  and  zealously  maintain  every  move  towards  a  perma- 
nent consolidation  of  congregational  and  other  religious  bodies  ;  and 
it  will  discountenance  and  oppose,  with  all  its  power,  every  attempt 
to  divide  Israel  into  factions  and  parties,  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
Judaism  and  the  respect  for  Jews,  and  to  cause  confusion  in  our  teach- 
ings and  dissension  in  our  midst ;  provided,  always,  that  such  unifica- 
tion and  consolidation  will  not  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  principles  or 
end  of  progress  and  reform. 

It  will  watch  with  vigilant  attention  the  politics  of  the  time,  in  so 
far  as  they  may  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Jews  and  the  wel- 
fare of  Judaism  ;  and,  should  occasion  demand,  it  will  fearlessly  raise 
its  voice  and  use  every  means  at  its  disposal  to  defend  and  protect 
those  interests  to  which  it  will  be  steadfastly  devoted.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  it  will  not  flinch  from  its  duty. 

As  a  LITERARY  JOURNAL,  it  will  bo  the  medium  of  conveying  in 
the  vernacular  some  of  those  brilliant  effusions  of  our  ancient  and 
modern  Jewish  writers,  whose  works  are  now  sealed  books  to  the 
many  unacquainted  with  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written. 
From  these  vast  storehouses  of  literature  we  will  select  such  mate- 
rial as  we  deem  suitable  to  our  age  and  condition.  Translations 
from  the  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  Spanish  will  therefore  form 
conspicuous  features  in  The  New  Era.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
confined  exclusively  to  subjects  on  Judaism;  for  we  are  pleased 
to  state  that  we   have    made  arrangements   with  talented  writers 
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who  do  not  adhere  to  our  faith,  and  who  will,  from  time  to  time, 
adorn  our  pages  with  productions  of  general  interest.  By  this  means 
we  trust  to  render  the  perusal  of  our  periodical  acceptable  and 
edifying  to  our  Christian  brethren,  as  well  as  to  those  of  our  own 
persuasion. 

The  New  Era  is  not  intended  to  become  a  vehicle  for  attackin<r 
the  honest  convictions  of  our  neighbors.  Every  man  has  the  right  to 
think  for  himself  upon  all  subjects,  but  more  especially  upon  matters 
of  religion.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  elucidate  the  great  truths  under- 
lying Keformed  Judaism ;  and,  while  we  will  ever  strive  to  foster  a 
love  and  veneration  for  those  truths,  we  will  avoid  giving  offence  to 
the  conscientious  opinions  of  our  fellow-beings.  We  intend  to  respect 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  we  hope  a  similar  courtesy  will  be  extended 
to  us.  While,  therefore,  we  invite  discussion  in  our  pages  upon  all 
subjects  of  practical  advantage  to  religion  and  humanity,  we  will  not 
permit  that  discussion  to  degenerate  into  JDcrsonal  controversy. 

Free  scope  will  be  given  for  the  promulgation  of  ideas  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  tone. of  this  journal ;  and  we  shall  not,  from  a  mistaken 
sense  of  piety,  exclude  articles  which,  even  in  the  opinion  of  many,, 
may  contain  sentiments  at  variance  with  popular  notions  of  religion.. 
Theories,  even  though  accepted  by  the  multitude,  are  not  always 
correct ;  preconceived  and  well-established  ideas,  even  though  hal- 
lowed by  time,  are  not  necessarily  the  embodiment  of  truth ;  and 
those  who,  with  sanctimonious  mien,  condemn  every  advance  fromj 
their  standpoint  as  acts  of  infidelity  and  irreligion,  are  not  always  the- 
purest  in  thought  or  the  most  virtuous  in  deed  ;  whereas  free  inter- 
change of  thought  has  ever  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  productive 
of  the  happiest  results  to  mankind,  since  it  eventually  places  them  on 
the  road  to  truth.     Believing  firmly  in  our  motto  : 

The  Yoice  of  Reason  is  the  Yoice  of  God, 

we  shall,  in  the  selection  of  our  matter,  as  in  every  thing  else  connect- 
ed with  this  journal,  take  Eeason  for  our  criterion,  and  be  guided  by 
that  alone. 

With  these  sentiments  we  enter  upon  our  labor  of  love,  sensible  of 
the  duties  it  devolves  upon  us,  but  firmly  resolved  to  fulfil  those  duties 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The  Xew  Era  now  enters  the  arena  of 
journalistic  life,  relying  on  the  co()peration  of  all  lovers  of  progress 
and  humanity,  and  placing  its  trust  in  God  for  the  realization  of  its. 
hopes  and  for  success  in  its  mission. 
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IIavino  received  numerous  requests  to  publi.sh  the  two  Addresses  delivered  by  us  at 
the  Inauguration  and  Consecration  of  "  Temple  Israel,"  we  accede  to  the  wishes  of  our 
friends  and  insert  in  the  present  issue  the  first  Address.  The  second,  entitled  "  The 
Religion  of  Love,"  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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An  Address  delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Conoregation  "Temple  Israel," 
Brooklyn,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  January 
21,  1870.  

God  be  with  you,  Lretbrcn  of  "  Temple  Israel,"  in  this  your  hour  of 
holy  exultation !  God  be  with  you  and  bless  you,  for  having  established 
this  Congregation,  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  His  hallowed  Nanoe ! 

God  be  with  you,  brethren  of  the  sister  Congregations,  who  have 
this  day  assembled  to  share  with  us  the  joy  we  feel  in  having  been 
permitted  by  Providence  to  aid  the  glorious  cause  of  Eeligion  and 
Humanity,  and  thus  to  add  another  link  to  that  chain  which  binds 
Israel  together,  and  Israel  to  the  world  ! 

God  be  with  you,  brethren  and  sisters  all,  of  what  sect  or  denomi- 
nation soever  you  may  be,  who  have  come  here  to  witness  the  inau- 
guration of  this  new  Congregation,  organized  for  the  piirpose  of  wor- 
shipping no  national  God,  of  maintaining  no  sectarian  religion, 
having  for  its  aim  the  promulgation  of  no  individual  doctrines 
claimed  exclusively  as  the  right  of  any  one  race  of  God's  chil- 
dren, but  established  solely  to  worship  Israel's  God— the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  Eternal  God  of  all  the  world,  the  almighty 
and  beneficent  Father  of  all  mankind;  having  for  its  aim  the 
maintenance  and  dissemination  of  Israel's  religion— the  religion  of 
the  world,  the  religion  which  is  founded  upon  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  humanity,  the  religion  which  teaches  the  grandest  and 
most  sublime  lessons  of  God  and  virtue,  the  religion  imparted  by 
the  Deity  Himself,  the  only  religion,  because  its  doctrines  are 
universal,  because  it  includes  in  its  wide  embrace  the  entire  human 
family ! 

God  be  with  you,  my  friends  !     In  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
I  greet  you,  and  bid  you  welcome  to  this  Sanctuary,  henceforth  dedi- 
cated  to   the   service  of  the   Most  High.      May  His  divine   Spirit 
.rest  upon  you  in  this  solemn  hour;   may  He  purify  and  sanctify 
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your  hearts  ;  may  lie  inspire  you  with  the  holiest  feelings  of  love  and 
adoration  for  Ilim  ;  may  He  fill  your  minds  with  knowledge  and 
understanding,  so  as  to  render  you  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining 
the  sacred  truths  of  religion  ;  may  He  cause  His  glory  to  be  revealed 
over  this  house,  and  those  herein  assembled  ;  may  He  move  each  and 
all  of  us  to  praise  and  glorify  His  thrice-holy  Name,  and  to  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     Amen  ! 

The  establishment  of  a  Eeformed  Jewish  Congregation  in  the 
"  City  of  Churches  "  is  an  important  event,  not  alone  in  the  history  of 
American  Israelites,  but  also  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Judaic  idea. 

It  is  important,  and  justly  so,  because  it  bears  irrefutable  testi- 
mony to  two  significant  facts.  First,  that  a  political  government 
which  cedes  to  every  man  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  inalienable  right 
to  worship  the  God  of  his  belief  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  is  in  itself  a  blessing  to  society,  and  a  most  powerful  agent 
in  promoting  true  religious  feeling.  Let  the  Church  be  united  with  the 
State,  let  the  law  of  the  land  aim  at  supporting  any  one  distinctive 
system  of  theology  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  cannot  conscien- 
tiously accept  such  system,  and  the  result  must  be,  as  it  has  ever  been, 
the  injury  of  the  national  peace  and  weal,  and  the  suppression  of  that 
proper  investigation  into  the  various  systems  and  theories  of  religion, 
without  which  the  great  aim  of  religion — human  perfection  and  hap- 
piness— cannot  be  accomplished.  But  when  the  Church  is  separated 
from  the  State,  when  the  law  of  the  land  fully  recognizes  the  liberty 
of  the  individual,  when  the  constitution  of  a  country  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  universal  freedom  and  equality,  then  truly  are  the 
claims  of  religion  duly  regarded  and  its  blessings  fully  appreciated. 
Where  do  we  find  greater  evidences  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  than 
in  this  our  beloved  country  ? 

Here,  the  Government  imposes  no  restrictions,  no  disqualifications 
on  the  individual  on  account  of  his  religious  convictions  ;  and  here 
the  influence  of  religion  is  daily  becoming  manifested  among  all  sects 
and  classes.  Reason  is  asserting  her  rule,  and  intelligent  minds  are 
now  no  longer  content  to  accept  this  or  that  doctrine  uj^on  faith 
alone.  The  Bible  is  being  opened  as  any  other  book,  and  its  pages 
are  examined  by  the  light  of  reason  and  education.  Priestcraft, 
though  not  yet  dead,  no  longer  exercises  its  unholy  sway  over  the 
consciences  of  men.  Ecclesiastical  authorities  are  no  longer  able 
to  deceive  the  world  with  their  old  mummeries  and  senseless  cere- 
monies. Grand  indeed  are  the  results  produced  by  this  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  Scriptures !     The  follies  of  creed,  which  have  been 
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built  upon  the  credulity  of  tlie  ignorant,  arc  being  cvcrywliere  dis- 
carded, and  in  their  place  arc  now  found  the  cardinal  i)rinciples  of 
religion — God  and  Humanity.  Thus  men  are  commencing  to  regard 
each  other  as  brothers,  notwithstanding  their  difTerences  upon  doc- 
trinal questions  ;  and  a  feeling  of  universal  toleration  now  prevails 
where  once  bigotry  and  superstition  reigned.  Has  religion,  then,  not 
made  noble  conquests  in  this  free  and  glorious  country  ?  Are  not  the 
great  essentials  to  religion  better  comprehended  and  better  appre- 
ciated here  than  in  any  other  land  ? 

Brethren,  in  the  inaui^uration  of  another  Jewish  Coni^reiration 
to-day,  we  see  the  blessed  influence  of  a  free  and  enlightened  Gov- 
ernment. In  what  other  countiy  have  we  Jews  been  so  favored 
as  in  this  ?  We  have  increased  in  numbers,  we  have  pros- 
pered in  our  worldly  pursuits ;  we  have  advanced  socially  and 
politically  to  the  highest  stations  of  honor ;  we  have  progressed 
intellectually,  and,  above  all,  we  have  developed  religiously,  and 
have  received  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  in  the  furtherance  of 
our  sacred  mission.  Truly,  America  is  our  country,  our  home,  our 
promised  land  ;  for,  like  a  second  Zion,  the  Law  will  go  forth  hence, 
and,  like  a  second  Jerusalem,  the  word  of  the  Lord  will  here  be 
proclaimed  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  Let  us,  then,  cling  to 
this  oviv  country;  let  us  love  this  our  home;  let  us  cherish  this  our 
land.  Oh,  America !  may  thy  name  be  ever  great ;  may  thy  people 
be  ever  free  and  happy ;  may  God's  choicest  blessings  descend  upon 
thee ;  may  the  gracious  presence  of  the  King  of  kings  delight  to 
dwell  with  thee ! 

But,  brethren,  "  Temple  Israel "  is  a  Eeformed  Congregation. 
Herein  consists  the  second  significant  fact,  which  this  inauguration 
confirms. 

Reformed  Judaism  has  triumphed  most  signally  over  its  op- 
ponents. Beformed  Judaism  has  become  a  power  which  is  now 
being  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  States.  In 
vain  have  ecclesiastical  pigmies  tried  to  keep  it  down,  by  their 
abuse,  their  ridicule,  their  sneers,  and  even  their  maledictions. 
In  vain  have  the  leaders  of  the  pseudo-orthodoxy  of  all  times 
endeavored  to  bridle  thought  and  suppress  investigation.  In  vain 
have  they  attempted  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  religion  is  letter, 
that  Judaism  is  law,  that  the  Bible  is  the  Talmud,  and  the  Talmud 
is  every  thing.  To  what  end  have  been  their  wild  outpourings  of 
wrath,  their  unmitigated  opposition,  their  violent  denouncements, 
their  fanatical  hatred  ?  The  miscalled  orthodoxy  of  Judaism,  as 
in  all  religious   systems,  is   fast   sinking  into   the  grave,  to  which, 
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long  ere  this,  it  should  have  been  consigned.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  signs  of  the  times,  orthodoxy  is  on  the  wane,  and,  before 
another  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  those  congregations 
which  still  uphold  the  Judaism  of  a  dead  past  will  have  united 
with  us,  heart  and  soul,  or  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  Whereas 
Reformed  Judaism  has  flourished  and  developed,  has  penetrated 
into  every  State,  every  city,  every  village  where  tliere  are  Jews, 
and  now  numbers  among  its  votaries  thousands  of  our  co-religion- 
ists. Is  this  a  matter  of  astonishment  ?  Need  we  ask  why 
the  Reform  School  of  Judaism  has  been  so  successful  ?  Surely, 
brethren,  it  is  because  it  represents  Judaism  according  to  its  God- 
like spirit,  according  to  its  world-embracing  mission.  Surely  it  is 
because  it  proclaims  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  being  the  God  of  the 
imiverse,  the  religion  of  the  Jews  as  being  the  religion  of  the 
world.  Surely  it  is  because  it  fearlessly  maintains  that  there  is  but 
ONE  God,  and  but  one  religion.  Surely  it  is  because  it  has 
Truth  on  its  side,  and  because  Truth  must  eventually  conquer  the 
world. 

Rejoice,  then,  brethren  of  "  Temple  Israel,"  in  the  w^ork  of  your 
hands !  Rejoice  that  you  have,  accomplished  a  holy  task  in  estab- 
lishing this  Congregation,  and  devoting  yourselves  to  the  cause  of 
progress  and  reform.  Rejoice  before  the  Lord,  whose  missionaries 
you  are,  and  let  your  praises  ascend  before  your  Maker's  throne. 
Let  every  feeling  of  sorrow  be  banished  this  day  from  your 
hearts ;  let  no  cares  or  troubles  of  the  past,  no  anxieties  for  the 
future,  cloud  the  happiness  of  the  present  moment,  but  yield  your- 
selves to  those  pure  and  hallowed  emotions  of  joy  which  find  favor 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  readeth  the  heart ;  for  truly  we  may 
exclaim,  in  the  sweet  words  of  the  royal  bard  of  Israel,  "  This  is 
the  day  which  tlie  Lord  has  appointed ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad 
thereon." 

But,  brethren,  how  much  soever  I  may  exhort  you  to  celebrate 
this  day  as  a  memorable  event  in  your  lives,  how  much  soever  I 
may  share  with  you  those  feelings  of  joy  which  you  now  experience, 
the  more  so  since  you  have  unanimously  invited  me  to  become  your 
Minister,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a  sacred  duty  to  perform 
on  this  occasion,  when  we  are  surrounded  by  so  many  who  do  not 
belong  to  our  Congregation,  but  whose  hearts  nevertheless  beat  in 
sympathy  with  us.  It  is  true,  we  have  declared  our  purpose,  in 
organizing  this  Temple  Congregation,  to  be  the  dissemination  of  the 
principles  of  Reformed  Judaism  ;  and  doubtless  you  all  thoroughly 
understand  those  princij^les,  and  know  the  many  obligations  you  have 
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imposed  "npon  yonrBclvcs.  Yet  it  would  be  but  an  imperfect  celebra- 
tion of  tliirt  day,  if  we  failed  to  embrace  the  o])portunity  of  presenting 
to  the  notice  of  those  around  us  the  claims  of  Judaism  as  being  tlie 
ONLY  liELiGioN — tlic  religion  which  is  destined  to  bring  all  the  world 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  One  Ever-Living  and  Eternal  God,  the 
Almighty  Parent  of  Maidvind. 

To  this  end,  then,  I  entreat  your  patience,  wliile  I  endeavor  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  verses,  Belected  from  the 
42d  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  : 

"  Thus  saith  God  the  Eternal,  lie  that  created  the  heavens  and 
inclined  them  ;  lie  that  extended  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh 
out  of  it ;  lie  that  giveth  breath  nnto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit 
to  them  tliat  walk  thereon  :  I,  the  Eternal,  have  called  thee  in  right- 
eousness, and  will  lay  hold  on  thy  hand,  and  will  preserve  thee,  and 
give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  pej^ple,  for  a  light  of  the  nations ; 
to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison, 
and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house.  I  am  the 
Eternal ;  that  is  my  name  ;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
neither  my  praise  to  graven  images.  Behold,  the  former  things  are 
come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare ;  before  they  spring  forth 
I  tell  you  of  them." 

In  these  sublime  words  of  inspiration  are  embodied  the  leading 
ideas  of  our  heaven-born  Judaism :  Ojs'e  God,  and  one  eeligion  ; 
Israel  the  Messiahs  of  the  world. 

Yes,  friends,  every  donbt  must  vanish  before  the  proof  which  is 
here  afforded  lis  of  the  Divine  commission  bestowed  upon  our  race  to 
be  the  missionaries  of  the  Most  High,  the  guides  of  all  His  children 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  Father.  Tliink  not  that  for  our  weal 
alone  did  it  please  God  thus  to  honor  us  ;  think  not  that  for  our  indi- 
vidual prosperity  or  happiness  alone  the  blessed  truths  of  religion 
were  revealed  to  us.  The  God  ^'  w^ho  created  the  heavens,"  "  extend- 
ed the  earth,"  "  and  giveth  breath  to  those  upon  it,"  is  no  national 
God.  He  is  alike  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  and,  consequently,  must 
desire  the  happiness  of  all  His  creatures,  and  not  merely  of  the  few. 
Judaism  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Jews  only.  It  was  never  intended 
to  be  monopolized  by  any  one  race  or  set  of  men ;  for,  by  its  very 
nature,  it  is  God-inspired  humanity,  and,  as  such,  must  be  universal. 
Let  us  examine  this  blessed  religion  ;  let  us  apply  to  it  the  test  of  rea- 
son ;  let  us  see  w^hether  there  is  any  thing  exclusive  or  sectarian  in  it. 

It  surely  must  be  from  God,  because  it  propounds  the  only 
reasonable  doctrine  of  the  Godhead.  It  teaches  that  God  is  One, 
and    only    One.      Monotheism    is    the    groundwork    upon    which 
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every  tiling  else  is  established.  Heason  tells  us  there  can  only  be  one 
God,  one  Creator,  one  Supreme  Being.  Deprive  a  religious  system 
of  this  idea,  and  it  ceases  to  merit  the  name  of  religion.  Build 
up  a  faith  on  the  doctrine  of  a  multiplicity  of  Gods,  or  of  an 
inexplicable  Three  in  One,  and  that  faith,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
pronounced  as  irrational  and  spurious.  Judaism  must  surely  be 
from  God,  because  it  breathes,  throughout,  the  purest,  noblest 
humanity  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving.  The  religion 
which  claims  to  have  alone  the  power  of  confeiTing  eternal  salvation, 
which  dares  pronounce  all  who  cannot  accept  its  teachings  eternally 
lost,  cannot  surely  be  from  God.  But  does  Judaism  inculcate  any 
such  doctrine  ?  No ;  it  declares,  in  accents  loud  and  firm,  "  God  is 
the  Father  of  all,  and  His  children  are  saved  in  Him."  "  The 
pious  of  all  creeds,"  say  our  ancient  sages,  "  have  a  share  in  the 
future  world."  Judaism  must  be  from  God,  because  it  teaches  lessons 
which  appeal  to  the  very  nature  of  man ;  its  requirements  never 
outstep  the  bounds  of  reason ;  they  never  make  demands  which 
human  nature  is  incapable  of  fulfilling.  Judaism  must  be  from 
God,  because  its  aim  is  to  bring  perfection  and  happiness  to  man ; 
because  it  recognizes  in  man  a  child  of  God — a  being  requiring 
no  mediator,  no  saviour,  to  stand  between  him  and  his  God. 
Judaism  must  be  from  God,  because  it  was  the  first  religion  which 
propounded  those  divine  practical  precepts  of  life  which  have  since 
been  engrafted  upon  every  religious  system.  What  other  religion 
but  ours  first  taught  the  love  of  God,  of  our  parents,  wives,  children, 
and  families?  What  other  religion  commanded  earlier  the  great 
duties  of  Charity,  Benevolence,  Forgiveness,  and  Toleration  ?  What 
other  religion  taught,  more  emphatically  than  ours,  due  allegiance 
to  the  country  in  which  we  live,  due  obedience  to  its  rulers  and 
judges?  Surely  it  is  Judaism  which  gave  birth  to  all  the  higher 
sentiments  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  It  is  Judaism 
which  first  said,  "  Love  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow  ;  love  all  men,  and  regard  each  other  as  brothers ;  do  not 
avenge  nor  bear  a  grudge ;  be  just  and  uj^right  in  all  thy  doings ; 
walk  humbly  before  God,  and  be  perfect." 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  a  religion  of  such  a  world-embracing 
nature  could  be  intended  only  for  one  nation  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a 
religion  so  pure,  so  noble,  so  beautiful,  could  pronounce  any  race  the 
especial  favorites  of  that  great  God  who  is  the  Perfection  of  Love  and 
Justice  ?     Surely  not. 

Israel  is  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  only  for  the  puq^ose  of  bringing 
spiritual  happiness  to   the  world.      Otherwise   God   has   no   chosen 
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])eoplc.  All  are  His  people,  all  are  His  creatures,  all  are  His  cliil- 
(Iren  ;  licncc  all  arc  chosen  by  II im.  There  is  not  tlie  smallest  insect 
which  creepeth  upon  the  ground  or  flieth  in  the  air,  ]>ut  is  as  much 
the  object  of  God's  care  and  solicitude  as  the  greatest  of  llis  works. 
IIow  much  more,  then,  the  beings  formed  in  His  own  eternal  image, 
and  endowed  with  heaven-born,  immortal  souls  !  As  tlie  Universal 
Father,  God  loves  the  beings  formed  by  His  creative  hand,  and  seeks 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  alike.  The  means,  however,  for  the 
accomplisliment  of  this  are  known  alone  to  Him  ;  and  bo  He  has 
willed  that  Israel  should  become  His  missionaries  upon  earth,  in  order 
to  cause  the  light  of  Divine  truth  to  shine  upon  the  world,  and  thus 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  all,  by  imparting  truth  as  the  common 
inheritance  of  mankind. 

That  God  could  have  accomplished  this  result  without  the  aid  of 
Israel — that  the  world  could  have  been  brought  to  perfept  light  in  a 
single  instant — that  religion  and  wisdom  could  have  been  the  portion 
of  mankind  by  the  mere  will  of  God,  are  as  certain  as  that  God 
exists.  But,  had  this  been  so  ordained,  the  greatest  road  to  happi- 
ness— progression — would  never  have  been  opened.  As  soon  as  man 
arrives  at  that  stage  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  learn,  nothing 
more  to  acquire,  then  human  misery  begins  in  its  worst  form.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  God,  in  His 
inscrutable  wisdom,  did  not  will  that  the  world  should  be  either  good 
or  wise  at  its  creation.  Mortal  man  cannot  comprehend  the  ways  of 
his  Creator  ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  exalted  above  the  earth,  so  are  the 
thoughts  of  God  far  above  the  thoughts  of  men.  To  understand  the 
government  of  the  world  as  it  is,  is  task  sufficient  for  mere  "  dust  and 
ashes."  Let  us  not  speculate,  then,  on  what  it  might  have  been,  had 
the  Lord  so  willed  it ;  but  rather  let  us  seek,  with  humility  and  rev- 
erence, to  ascertain  how  the  design  of  God,  in  the  religious  progres- 
sion of  the  world,  has  been  accomplished  through  His  agents. 

It  must  be  evident,  indeed,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  God's 
grand  scheme  of  universal  mercy  and  love,  it  was  required  that  Israel 
should  be  ivilling  agents  ;  for  as  Israel  formed  a  portion  of  that  world 
for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  which  God  designed  His  immutable 
laws  of  truth,  Israel  also  was  included  among  the  participators  of 
these  heavenly  blessings  ;  and  as  a  mission  is  always  more  productive 
of  happiness  to  the  workers  themselves  when  undertaken  by  them 
with  pure  and  holy  motives,  and  with  a  cheerfulness  and  willingness 
of  spirit,  the  primary  condition  necessarily  was,  that  Israel  should  be 
the  willing  agents  of  God,  and  should  become  His  missionaries  in 
heart  as  well  as  in  deed,  so  that  love  should  beget  love,  and  thus  en- 
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throne  love  as  the  reigning  spirit  and  guardian  angel  of  that  thrice- 
hallowed  mission.  Hence  the  divine  words  of  Inspiration  were  heard 
at  Sinai,  "  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice,  then  shall  ye  be  unto  me  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people,  and  a  kingdom  of  priests." 

But  the  fulfilment  of  God's  gracious  intention  was  not  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  capriciousness  of  any  race  or  set  of  men.  The 
Israelites  had  been  selected  for  a  purpose,  and  assuredly  the  Israelites 
would  have  to  accomplish  that  purpose ;  and  although  it  would  have 
been  happy  for  them  if  willingly  they  discharged  the  functions  of 
their  office,  yet  were  the  plans  not  to  be  frustrated  nor  the  general 
weal  impaired  by  their  own  desires  or  inclinations.  So,  whether  they 
would  be  tlie  willing  agents  of  God  or  not,  agents  they  must  be,  because 
God's  omnific  word  had  been  given,  and  never  can  it  be  uttered  in 
vain. 

Then  went  forth  Israel  as  the  standard-bearers  of  God's  truth ; 
then  went  forth  Israel  as  the  missionaries  of  God's  word ;  then  went 
forth  Israel  as  the  disseminators  of  God's  love  ;  then  went  forth  Israel 
as  the  "  light  of  the  nations,"  the  Messiahs  of  the  world,  the  teachers 
of  mankind,  the  guides  of  God's  children  to  the  shrine  of  religion — 
the  common  altar  of  their  Eternal  Father. 

Honored  indeed  were  the  Israelites  in  having  been  thus  selected 
for  so  noble  a  purpose.  What  a  precious  charge,  what  a  glorious 
calling,  what  a  brilliant  future  was  theirs  ! 

Yet,  alas !  too  often  they  forgot  the  sublimity  of  their  mission, 
too  often  they  swerved  from  their  allegiance,  too  often  they  unfurled 
their  banners  more  as  the  constrained  instruments  of  God  than  as 
His  willing  agents.  Yet  have  they  been  compelled  to  work  out 
the  salvation  of  mankind ;  and  truly  the  history  of  our  race  has 
afforded  one  of  the  clearest  illustrations  of  God's  gracious  promise, 
revealed  thousands  of  years  ago  to  our  illustrious  ancestor,  Abra- 
ham, that  through  Israel  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed." 

From  that  eventful  day  to  the  present  hour  we  have  a  chain  of 
proofs  that  Israel  has  been  slowly  but  surely  bringing  the  world 
to  light  in  matters  of  religion.  For  when  the  grossest  ignorance 
and  superstition  prevailed,  when  idolatry  with  its  hideous  form 
shrouded  the  fair  earth,  when  the  wildest  conjectures  as  to  the 
Cause  of  all  causes  were  entertained  by  all  the  world,  Abraham  it 
was  who  first  comprehended  the  sublime  idea  of  Monotheism,  and 
brilliantly  illumined  the  world  with  a  light  which  thenceforth  was  to 
shine  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  darkness — that  light  being  the  light  of 
God's  Unity. 
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To  afford  the  race,  of  wliicli  tliis  first  missionary  was  the  founder, 
the  op])ortunity  of  diffusing  tliis  light,  God  willed  tliat  Israel 
should  be  slaves  in  Egypt,  in  order  that,  by  their  woes,  they  might 
become  purified  ere  they  received  that  immutable  Law  which  was 
to  be  the  banner  of  their  mission  and  the  guide  of  mankind.  For 
this  purpose,  also,  God  raised  up  a  Moses,  endowed  him  with 
divine  wisdom,  and  instilled  into  his  heart  the  heroic  patriotism 
which  enabled  him  to  redeem  his  nation  from  the  iron  yoke  of 
Pharaoh's  cruel  dynasty.  For  this  purpose,  also,  God  vouchsafed  to 
the  Israelites,  through  the  medium  of  inspiration,  those  immaculate 
precepts  which  form  the  compendium  of  all  religions.  For  this 
purpose,  also,  God  permitted  ceremonial  worship  to  be  associated 
with  the  pure  essence  of  religion,  until  the  mental  growth  of 
the  people  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  discriminate  between 
the  form  and  the  spirit.  For  this  purpose,  also,  God  led  the 
Israelites  wandering  in  the  desert  for  forty  years,  placed  His  spirit 
u]3on  their  chiefs,  brought  them  safely  into  Palestine,  caused 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  built,  tolerated  the  ancient  sacri- 
ficial worship,  and  the  attendant  ceremonial  observances,  as  means 
well  adaj)ted  to  the  end ;  subsequently  overthrew  that  Temple  and 
abrogated  those  sacrifices,  led  the  Hebrews  into  the  Chaldean  cap- 
tivity, restored  them,  at  a  later  period,  to  their  land  and  to  their 
Temple,  and  finally  destroyed  their  political  existence,  and  scat- 
tered  them   unto   the  four  corners  of  the  world,  never  again   to 

BE    RESTORED    TO    JERUSALEM,    NEVER   AGAIN    TO    POSSESS    THEIR    ANCIENT 

Temple- WORSHIP. 

The  world  is  now  their  Palestine,  the  vast  universe  their  Temple. 
As  tlie  missionaries  of  God,  they  have  taught,  whether  in  prosperity 
or  adversity.  Even  in  their  sins  and  in  their  punishments  they 
have  imparted  grand  lessons  to  the  world ;  for  they  have  taught 
the  world  that  God  is  as  just  as  He  is  merciful,  as  pure  as  He 
is  good.  When  the  result  was  to  be  accomplished  by  Israel,  as  a 
politic  body,  Israel  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and  sent 
forth  their  lessons  from  a  beautiful  country,  and  from  the  spacious 
courts  of  their  magnificent  Temple.  Then  they  taught  by  their 
prosperity.  But  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  good  to  be  more 
difiused,  when  the  mission  became  more  extended  as  the  world  grew 
older  and  more  countries  became  inhabited,  then  was  Israel  over- 
thrown as  a  nation,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  in 
this  seeming  adversity  the  greatest  honor  was  conferred  upon  the  peo- 
ple, because  each  and  every  one  became  a  seed,  which,  sown  into  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  world,  was  thereafter  to  spring  forth  into  a  tree, 
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the  fruit  of  which  should  even  be  as  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge, enlightening  the  eyes  and  giving  understanding  to  all  men. 

Ever  under  the  watchful  protection  of  their  God,  the  Israelites 
have  withstood  the  almost  irresistible  shock  of  time ;  they  have  tri- 
umphed gloriously  over  their  enemies ;  they  have  seen  monarchies 
rise  up,  decay,  and  fall ;  they  have  gone  through  revolutions  that  no 
race,  not  kept  alive  for  some  especial  purpose,  could  ever  have  out- 
lived, and  are  at  this  very  day,  though  bereft  of  a  political  existence, 
a  much  greater  nation  than  when,  in  the  land  of  Judea,  they  w^ere 
governed  by  their  own  kings  and  priests. 

Thus  has  God  graciously  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  I, 
the  Eternal,  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  lay  hold  on 
thy  hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and  appoint  thee  for  a  covenant  for  the 
people,  for  a  light  of  the  nations." 

Is  our  mission,  then,  ended  ?  'No,  Israelites ;  surely  not.  Our 
mission  is  still  before  us.  Onward,  ever  onward  must  we  go, 
diffusing  the  light  of  religious  knowdedge,  and  teaching  the  pure 
principles  of  our  holy  belief  Progression  is  a  law  of  nature,  and 
we,  as  God's  agents,  must  ourselves  progress,  while  we  make  others 
progress  likewise.  Much,  indeed,  have  we  accomplished.  The  night 
of  darkness  has  passed,  never  again  to  be  renewed.  The  reign  of 
bigotry  is  almost  over,  and  liberty  of  thought — glorious  liberty  of 
thought — is  fast  becoming  recognized  by  men  as  the  great  essential  to 
religion. 

Mark  w^hat  revolutions  are  now  going  on  in  the  world.  Jews  are 
everywhere  rejecting  the  follies  of  Judaism — follies  which  have  no 
existence  in  the  sublime  principles  of  our  Law,  but  which  have  grown 
and  grown  through  centuries  of  intolerance  and  unbelief.  Christians 
are  rejecting  the  follies  of  Christianity,  and  endeavoring  to  spiritualize 
their  faith  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  intelligence  ; 
and  a  spirit  of  universal  toleration  and  forbearance  is  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  everv  instance  where  the  intellect  has  free  exercise  of  its 
wonderful  powers. 

But,  while  this  is  happily  the  case,  we  must  recollect  that,  as  yet, 
it  is  the  case  in  a  very  small  degree.  The  world  is  not  near  the  true 
faith  yet,  but  it  is  coming  to  it,  and  Israel's  mission  is  now  more 
glorious  than  ever.  With  just  pride  we  may  regard  the  holy  spirit  of 
religion  which  is  being  evinced  by  our  neighbors,  and  say,  "  To  us  do 
they  owe  all  that  is  good  and  pure  in  their  beliefs." 

But  if  we  would  maintain  our  position  in  this  moral  race,  we  must 
arouse  ourselves  to  action,  else  the  pupils  will  have  advanced  further 
than  the  teachers. 
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"  Behold,"  saitli  the  text,  "  the  former  things  are  come  to  pass,  and 
new  things  do  I  declare  ;  before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them." 

We  surely  cannot  fail  to  understand  the  signs  of  the  times.  At 
no  epoch  since  the  creation  of  the  world  have  men  been  more  earnest 
in  their  search  after  truth.  Faith,  intolerant,  blind  faith,  is  no  longer 
the  guide,  but  Reason,  heaven-born  Heason,  is  opening  the  way  to  the 
throne  of  God.  Judaism,  I  say,  is  a  power  which  is  reforming  the 
world,  which  is  animating  the  world,  which  is  elevating  the  world,  and 
which  is  brin^rinir  mankind  to^rether  in  the  holy  bonds  of  brother- 
hood. 

Arouse  yourselves,  then,  O  Israelites !  arouse  yourselves  to  action  ! 
As  the  agents  of  God,  you  will  be  compelled  to  work  out  your  mis- 
sion ;  and  whether  that  mission  shall  be  accomplished  through  your 
happiness  or  your  misery,  will  depend  upon  yourselves,  for  accom- 
plished it  surely  will  be. 

You,  brethren  of  "  Temple  Israel,"  who  from  this  day  henceforth 
will  be  numbered  among  the  congregations  of  the  Lord,  have  under- 
taken a  great  and  noble  work.  Be  constant  in  your  cause,  be  firm 
in  your  good  resolutions,  be  true  to  yourselves,  and  let  peace  and 
unanimity  dwell  in  your  councils.  Remember  the  grand  aim  of 
BefoiTQcd  Judaism :  One  God  and  one  religion  ;  Iseael  the  Mes- 
siahs OF  the  world.  This  idea  must  be  ever  present  before  you. 
It  must  be  embodied  in  your  religious  services ;  it  must  be  exem- 
plified in  your  every-day  transactions  with  your  fellow-men.  In  this 
Sanctuarv  no  obsolete  ceremonies  must  be  reWved,  no  bio:oted,  exclu- 
sive  notions  must  gain  entrance.  Judaism  is  spirit,  Judaism  is  life, 
and  you  must  live  in  the  spirit,  and  not  by  the  letter  of  your  religion. 
Then,  indeed,  will  you  cany  the  practical  teachings  of  Judaism  with- 
out this  Sanctuarv.  and  diffuse  them  around  vou  in  the  busv  world. 
Then,  indeed,  will  you  become  true  reformers.  Then,  indeed,  will 
your  house  of  worship  be  truly  a  Temple  in  Israel — a  Temple  in 
which  all  men  may  cume  and  worship  the  great  King  of  kings,  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  the  God  of  the  world. 
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"Who  ever  lost  by  giving ! 

The  sky  jwurs  down  its  rain, 
Eefreshing  all  things  living, 

While  mists  rise  up  again. 

Gc,  rob  the  sparkling  fountain, 
And  drain  its  basin  dry  : 

The  barren-seeming  mountain 
Will  fill  its  chalice  high. 


Who  ever  lost  by  loving  ? 

Though  all  our  hearts  \re  pour, 
God,  other  spirits  moving, 

Will  fill  them  up  •vnta  more. 

And  was  there  ever  blessing 
That  did  not  turn  and  rest — 

A  doub'.e  power  possessing, 
The  blesser  being  blessed  ? 
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BY   FRANK   EEEDE. 


We  are  now  about  entering  upon  the  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-first  year  of  the  existence  of  this  globe,  according  to  the 
Jewish  calendar;  and  according  to  science,  during  this  vast  interim 
between  the  Creation  and  the  present,  matter,  although  it  has  under- 
gone innumerable  transitions  of  form,  and  assumed  countless  new  prop- 
erties, has  not  diminished  an  iota,  but  is  precisely  the  same  in  quantity 
now  as  when  it  was  first  called  into  being — not  a  single  atom  of  it 
having  been  destroyed  or  lost.  It  will  continue  thus  to  transmigrate, 
always  journeying  back  to  the  state  in  which  it  originally  existed, 
undiminished  and  unimpaired,  until  the  pulsations  of  Time  cease. 
Matter  not  being  susceptible  of  demolition,  the  laws  and  principles 
which  govern  and  control  it,  and  upon  which  its  indestructibility  de- 
pends, must  be,  and  are,  positive,  perfect,  immutable,  and  eternal.  If 
the  connection  or  relation  between  the  diflerent  cardinal  forms  of  mat- 
ter were  severed,  and  every  form  made  to  exist  without  any  affinity 
between,  or  without  operating  upon,  one  another,  and  free  from  any 
extraneous  infiuence,  then  would  chaos  reign  a  second  time,  and  this 
globe  be  translated  into  that  confused  and  shapeless  mass  which  was 
its  condition  before  God  classified  matter,  created  the  properties  of 
every  chass,  and  instituted  the  laws  which  regulate  and  govern  the 
action  of  those  properties.  Matter,  at  first  a  huge,  deformed,  and 
sterile  heap,  when  subjected  to  the  magical  influence  of  the  laws  of 
Kature,  assumed  a  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  sbTape,  and  became 
endowed  with  the  most  wonderful  fecundity.  These  mysterious  laws 
of  Nature,  which  are  coeval  with  creation,  still,  and  will  always,  con- 
tinue to  perfonn  their  functions,  through  the  grandest  and  most  ad- 
mirable operation,  constantly  administering  to  the  wants  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  natural  world,  and  contributing  to  the  maintenance  and 
happiness  of  all  living  creatures. 

Rousseau  beautifully  says,  that  a  beast,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  pefiod,  arrives  at  a  point  beyond  which  it  will  never  attain — 
that  its  species  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  is  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning  of  that  great  period. 

If  man  were  simply  animated  matter,  with  the  instillation  of  in- 
stinct, which  is  nothing  else  than  a  beast,  then  would  his  status  be 
among  beasts.  Man,  though,  is  said  to  be,  and  certainly  is,  "  the 
noblest  work  of  God."  He  is  the  grandest  emanation  from  God,  and 
tho  cardinal  point  of  creation.     His  nobility  or  superiority  is  not  con- 
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tainccl  in  his  appearance,  constitution,  or  formation.  Jlis  Kupremacy 
on  earth  is  not  an  attribute  of  his  mere  pliysical  organization,  but  lies 
in  tliat  in  him  is  found  the  attaching  link  between  this  world  and  its 
Creator.  Man  was  made  in  tlie  image  of  God  ;  '*  and  God  said,  Let 
lis  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  him  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
crcepeth  on  the  earth."  God  is  incorporeal ;  hence  man's  "  likeness  " 
does  not  exist  in  that  view.  God  is  an  invisible,  spiritual  Power,  and 
in  that  does  a  man's  mind  resemble  and  bear  likeness  unto  his  Maker, 
and  it  is  that  essence  of  his,  and  the  world's  Author,  which  gives  him 
dominion  over  matter,  precedence  over  all  living  creatures,  and  en- 
titles him  to  the  position  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  The  world  and  all  it  contains  were  brought  into  being 
for  his  use,  his  benefit,  his  enjoyment,  to  be  a2>plied  to  his  wants, 
necessities,  and  desires.  The  only  requirement  imposed  upon  him,  at 
the  time  of  receiving  this  inestimable  boon,  was  a  proper  application 
of  it.  This  has  not  been  complied  with,  and  all  the  troubles  and  dis- 
asters with  which  the  world  has  been  and  is  afflicted  have  had  and 
have  their  source  in  the  misconception  on  the  part  of  some  of  how  to 
properly  apply  it,  and  the  wilful  misapplication  thereof  on  the  part  of 
others.  The  study  of  religion  leads  to  the  understanding  thereof,  and 
the  practice  of  it  to  the  right  employment  of  that  boon.  It  is  but 
logical,  then,  that,  when  religion  is  properly  understood  and  its  man- 
dates sincerely  performed,  the  requirement  of  God  will  be  complied 
with,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  accomplished.  The  first  step  to 
be  taken  is  to  understand  religion.  We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  either 
what  is  the  conception  of,  or  how  to  practise,  religion,  but  rather  to 
state,  with  reasons,  that  which  aj^pears  to  our  mind  to  be  the  most 
rational  way  to  arrive  at  the  j)roper  conception  thereof.  That  way  is 
Heason.  Religion  can  only  be  predicated  on  Tnith,  and  Truth  is  the 
perfection  of  Reason. 

Whether  or  not  man  is  born  with  reason,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  pass  upon  here.  Philosophers  of  the  most  brilliant  genius  have 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  question,  and  forcible  argu- 
ments have  been  adduced  to  sustain  both  the  affirmative  and  negative. 
Those  who  have  maintained  the  negative  have  always  concurred  with 
their  adversaries  that  the  seed  of  reason  is  contained  in  an  infant — 
that  it  germinates  with  time  and  improves  with  cultivation.  The 
mind  has  its  infancy,  when  it  is  weak  and  infantile ;  and,  like  the 
body,  if  properly  nourished  and  provided  for,  increases  in  strength 
with  development.    The  world  may  be  regarded  as  some  great  and 
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immense  physical  organization,  and  the  human  beings  it  contains  as 
its  mind.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  world  this  mind  was  weak  and 
infantile,  and,  as  time  progressed,  so  did  it  develop,  having  been 
nourished  and  fed  with  researclies,  experiments,  and  discoveries. 
Matter,  at  the  Creation,  reached  the  highest  degree  of  culture,  which 
is  perfection — because  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  universe  that  it  should  be  perfect.  Matter,  too,  being 
irrational,  it  was  indispensable  to  its  existence  and  action  that  certain 
unerring  and  perpetual  laws  should  govern  it,  and  these  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Great  Author.  In  other  words,  the  universe  is  nothing 
else  than  a  grand  machine,  -an  automaton,  subject  to  certain  fixed, 
despotic  laws  ordained  for  its  direction.  To  say  the  same  of  the 
mind,  would  make  it  blush.  The  mind  is  coeval  with  Creation  ; 
it  is  indestructible.  At  the  beginning  it  was  perfectly  benighted ; 
it  has  undergone  countless  transitions ;  such  changes  have  giv^en  it 
strength,  beauty,  and  sublimity ;  and  it  will  continue  thus  to  journey 
on,  increased  in  strength  by  time  and  illumined  by  the  light  of  the 
past,  until  it  arrives  at  truth,  the  perfection  of  reason.  The  world 
of  reason  progresses  by  ages,  and  improves  by  study,  observation, 
and  experience.  Time  still  goes  on — still  does  it  open  caverns  of 
untold  intellectual  wealth — still  is  it  pregnant  with  more  philosophy 
than  we  dream  of.  The  present  has  divulged  to  us  mysteries 
in  human  knowledge  which  those  before  us  never  dreamt  of; 
and  a  given  future  will  again  in  its  turn  disclose  what  a  giveui 
past  never  divined.  This  is  the  onward  march  of  reason;  man 
must  follow  in  its  train,  and  the  nearer  he  approaches  the  perfec- 
tion of  reason,  the  nearer  does  he  approach  the  ability  to  perform 
the  requirement  of  God — the  proper  application  of  this  world^s 
benefits. 

The  theory  of  religion  is  as  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  reason  as 
any  other  kind  of  philosophy.  By  this  is  meant,  that  eifete  and  erro- 
neous doctrines,  dogmas,  and  principles,  which  have  hampered  and  do 
yet  hamper  that  theory,  must  give  way  to  truth.  Religion  had  its 
inception  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  when  reason  was  weak  and  folly 
strong,  and,  as  is  very  natural,  the  stronger  having  more  influence 
than  the  weaker,  many  absurdities  and  superstitions  were  bred. 
Time,  improved  by  experience,  observation,  and  study,  has  dissipated 
many,  and  will  eventually  dissipate  all  of  them.  When  that  blissful 
period  arrives  will  the  disputations,  strifes,  and  dissensions,  which  now 
exist  in  reference  to  and  embarrass  religion,  cease,  and  all  mankind 
will  be  united  in  one  common  bond  of  love.  That  sliould  be  the  great 
mission  and  goal  of  all  religious  systems. 

YoL.  L— 2 
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The  natural  state  of  man  must  be  good  and  pure,  as  lie  lias  liis 
source  in  tlie  best  and  purest.  lie  loves  justice,  and  truth  has 
dominion  over  Lis  mind.  Ko  matter  liow  low  a  man  sinks  in  de- 
pravity, or  how  destitute  lie  may  be  of  principle,  there  is  an  invol- 
untary power  witliin  him  whicli  impels  him  to  pay  liomage  to  justice 
and  to  revere  trutli.  No  man  does  wrong  for  the  sake  of  doing 
wrong,  nor  lies  for  tlie  sake  of  lying,  for  he  then  does  violence  to 
his  nature.  When  a  man  lies,  he  does  it  to  aggrandize  his  interest ; 
but  wliere  that  is  not  in  question,  or  his  mind  is  not  warped  by  some 
other  corrupting  influence,  the  most  depraved  man  will  kneel  at  the 
shrine  of  truth.  If,  therefore,  every  proposition  that  is  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  world  will  successfully  undergo  the  test  of 
reason,  it  must  receive  the  sanction  of  all  intelligent  minds  ;  and  if  it 
fails  to  withstand  that  ordeal,  its  adoption  can  be  influenced  only  by 
superstition,  ignorance,  or  timidity.  Sir  Wm.  Drummond  says,  that 
"  he  who  will  not  reason,  is  a  bigot ;  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool ;  and  he 
who  dares  not,  is  a  slave."  But  so  powerful  is  truth,  that,  in  time, 
the  bigot  will  lose  his  zeal,  the  fool  will  become  enlightened,  and  the 
slave  will  have  no  master.  The  ability  to  discern  between  right 
and  wrong  was  given  to  be  used.  Upon  that  principle,  and  that 
alone,  depends  the  free  agency  of  man ;  otherwise  he,  like  the  uni- 
verse, is  a  mere  automaton ;  but  unlike  it,  to  be  governed  by  blind, 
odious,  and  inconsistent  laws,  if  those  influences  can  so  be  called.  It 
is  not  intended  to  convey,  that  if  a  person  is  unable,  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  to  explain  the  reason  of  a  theorj^,  he  must  reject  it. 
It  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  him  to  use  every  endeavor,  every 
opportunity,  every  means  he  can  command,  to  explain  it ;  and,  should 
he  then  fail,  he  is  not  justified  in  its  rejection.  But  when  that  propo- 
sition is  palpably  absurd,  inconsistent  with  all  reason,  and  in  conflict 
with  all  experience,  he  is  bound,  by  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  God  when  He  gave  him  his  powers  of  discrimination,  to  set  his 
face  against  it.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  is  the  demarcation  between 
virtue  and  crime  wholly  obliterated. 

''  Intent  is  the  soul  of  crime,"  and  equally  is  it  the  soul  of  virtue. 
A  person  may  be  guilty  of  some  irreparable  and  irredeemable  wrong, 
but  if  it  be  the  result  of  an  honest  mistake  of  reasoning,  and  not 
the  offspring  of  intent,  who  will  charge  him,  at  least  morally,  with 
criminality?  If  a  person  do  some  great  good  while  his  mind  had 
a  vicious  motive,  who  will  give  him  credit  for  the  charity  ?  All 
praise  and  all  blame  can  only  be  predicated  upon  the-  intent  which  pro- 
duced the  action  to  which  either  attaches.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of   blind   faith,  reason  is   dethroned,  the  mind  obliterated,  and  the 
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senses  neutralized.  The  atheist  is  scorned  for  the  non-exercise  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  "  because,"  say  they  who  scowl  upon  him,  "  if  he 
would  only  reason  witli  himself,  he  could  not  fail  to  conclude  that 
there  must  be  a  God ; "  and  yet  these  very  scorners,  time  and  time 
again,  surrender  their  minds  to  the  most  flagrant  absurdities,  and 
sanctify  their  action  by  calling  it  faith.  If  reason  can  be  made  a  king 
to-day  and  a  slave  to-morrow,  then  it  is  always  a  slave,  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  fear.  When  the  spirit  is  summoned  to  attend  before  the 
Creator  to  answer  for  the  thouglits  and  deeds  indulged  and  done  in 
the  body,  who  can  say  that  it  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  having 
ignored  reason  ?  Will  it  be  judged  for  its  own  conduct,  or  for  that 
conduct  over  which  it  had  no  control  ?  To  hold  the  latter,  would 
take  from  God  the  attribute  of  justice.  If  it  be  a  greater  crime  to 
retain  reason  than  to  surrender  it,  then  is  the  state  of  insanity  prefer- 
able to  that  of  sanity,  ignorance  to  learning,  and  darkness  to  light. 
Such  a  theory  would  not  allow  the  improvement  of  the  mind — would 
dam  up  the  waters  of  civilization,  and  let  loose  upon  the  world  a  flood 
of  the  most  direful  and  disastrous  consequences. 

There  are  those  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  some  old  and  ex- 
ploded doctrines  and  practices,  solely  because  they  originated  with 
and  were  promulgated  by  their  ancestors.  The  argument  to  sustain 
some  otherwise  untenable  theory  is,  that  our  ancestors,  or  tliose  great 
men  of  olden  times,  were  certainly  as  intelligent,  if  not  more  so,  than 
the  generations  which  have  succeeded  them  ;  and  if  in  their  wisdom, 
which  has  been  so  richly  displayed  in  books  which  can  be  referred 
to,  they  entertained  such  doctrines  and  indulged  in  such  practices, 
why  cannot  we  ?  Every  material  thing,  in  the  course  of  existence, 
must  undergo  change  of  some  kind ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
immaterial.  A  principle  of  right  can-  never  change ;  it  had  its 
beginning  with  God,  and,  like  Him,  can  never  have  an  end.  If  those 
ancestors  acted  upon  such  a  principle,  or  a  proper  conception  of  it, 
then  will  their  descendants  be  precluded  from  rejecting  or  disre- 
garding their  theories  ;  but  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
rational,  reasonable  doubt,  that  they  misconceived  that  principle,  or 
that  their  premises  were  correct  and  their  inferences  illogical,  is  it 
consonant  with  truth  and  reason— upon  which  all  religion  is  found- 
ed— that  those  who  come  after  them  should  pursue  the  same  anoma- 
lies ?  Bacon,  than  whom  no  profounder  thinker  has  ever  lived,  very 
aptly  says,  that  "  perpetuity  by  generation  alone  is  common  to 
beasts ;  but  memory,  reason,  and  noble  actions  are  proper  to  men." 
If  the  theory  of  the  adherents  to  the  philosophy  of  our  ancestors,  be- 
cause it  is  their  philosophy,  be  accepted,  then  should  it  be  said  that 
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perpetuity  Ijy  gcnenitioii  alone  is  coininon  to  men  and  beasts,  and 
that  man,  like  a  Least,  satisfies  the  wants  of  liis  Iiunger  under  the 
fh'Bt  oak,  tliosc  of  liis  thirst  at  tlie  Urst  rivulet,  and  then  lays  himself 
down  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  same  tree  tliat  afforded  him  his  meal, 
and,  this  done,  conceives  all  his  wants  to  he  satisfied.  Man  lias  mem- 
ory, which  reflects  the  past;  reason,  which  analyzes  it;  and  his 
actions  w^ould  conform  to  the  dictates  of  his  reason  acting  upon  his 
memory.  If  this  be  false,  then  arc  both  memory  and  reason  the 
slaves  of  the  past,  to  be  whi})ped  and  lashed  by  folly  and  ignorance. 
These  ancestors  of  ours  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  many  sciences, 
and  entertained  most  curious  and  ridiculous  notions  in  reference  to 
any  other  philosophy  than  that  upon  which  religion  was  reared.  As 
to  the  workings  or  mysteries  of  Nature,  they  were  wdiolly  in  the  dark, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Bacon  that  the  world  was  properly 
or  correctly  informed  upon  that  subject.  Their  ideas  as  to  the  plan- 
etary system  were  equally  confused.  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to 
stand  still — which,  in  itself,  is  perfectly  absurd  ;  for  how  could  be 
command  that  to  stand  still  which  never  had  any  motion  ?  It  has 
been  attempted  to  explain  this  away,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  sun  stands  still,  as  it  is  to  say  that 
the  sun  rises  or  sets  ;  but  no  one  will  contend  that  Joshua  knew  any 
thing  about  it.  The  follow^ers  of  these  ancestors  are  precluded  from 
giving  credence  to  what  has  been  made  as  manifest  as  the  noon-day 
sun  by  never-erring,  immutable,  and  eternal  laws.  Will  it  be  seri- 
ously argued  that,  though  their  know^ledge  as  to  nature,  as  to  those 
things  which  occur  around  them  in  every  minute  of  every  day,  was 
totally  erroneous,  yet  they  had  attained  to  certainty  in  metaphysics  ? 
This  would  contradict  that  man  is  fallible,  liable  to  err,  and  would 
afifirm  that  he  had  centuries  ago  arrived  at  that  degree  of  proficiency 
which  God  himself  cannot  exceed.  Certainly  their  most  zealous 
followers  will  not  proclaim  this ;  and  as  they  must  admit  theu*  im- 
perfection, so  must  they  concede  that  there  was  and  is  room  for 
improvement.  We  have  at  present  their  stock  ^f  knowledge,  in- 
creased by  the  experience,  observation,  and  study  of  many  cen- 
turies, and,  without  being  presumptuous,  we  can  venture  to  com- 
pare our  conclusions  with  theirs,  and,  by  the  light  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  beyond  their  time,  to  explore  the  regions  of  truth, 
the  mysteries  of  which  they  have  to  a  degree,  but  far  from  fully, 
discovered.  If  it  be  said  that  religion  was  originally  revealed 
to  these  ancestors,  that  they  were  the  sublunary  source  of  it,  'and 
consequently  should  have  understood  it  better  than  those  who 
received  it  from   them,  how  did   they  receive  it?      If  by  revela- 
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tion — that  is,  directly  from  God — tlie  person  to  whom  it  was  revealed 
could  not  have  understood  it  properly,  and  every  subsequent  commu- 
nication must  have  corrupted  it  more.  This  is  the  theory  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  one  who  first  hears  the  story  should  know  it 
better  than  any  one  else.  If  religion  is  the  child  of  human  concep- 
tion, without  supernatural  aid,  then  will  the  truism  apply,  "  Nihil 
simul  inventum  est  et  perfectum." — "  Nothing  is  invented  and  com- 
plete at  the  same  time."  There  is  only  one  rational,  sure,  and  satis- 
factory way  to  explain  all  religious  problems,  and  that  is,  in  harmony 
with  reason.  As  long  as  faith  lasts,  so  long  will  differences  and  dis- 
sensions exist.  A  large  part  of  the  w^orld  adopt  faith,  saying  that 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good — that  is,  to  their 
individual  selves.  Others,  with  more  courage,  and  certainly  with 
the  same  chance  of  being  saved,  are  unwilling  to  blot  out  their 
minds.  The  result  is,  that,  in  the  same  creed,  in  the  same  temple,  in 
the  same  family,  there  is  discord  of  thought.  This  should  cease.  It 
is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  religion,  which  admits  of  no  doubts,  spec- 
ulations, or  incomprehensibles.  It  is  built  upon  truth,  and  truth  can 
always  be  ascertained  by  reason,  since  truth  is  the  perfection  of 
reason. 
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He  w^ho  acquires  knowledge  without  imparting  it  to  others,  is  like 
a  myrtle  in  the  desert,  where  there  is  no  one  to  enjoy  it. 

He  who  fears  the  opinion  of  the  world  more  than  his  own  con- 
science, has  but  little  self-respect. 

No  position  can  dignify  the  man.     It  is  the  man  who  may  dignify 
the  position. 

If  silence  is  becoming  to  a  wise  man,  how  nmch  more  so  to  a  fool  I 

He  who  has  no  nobility  of  heart,  nobility  of  blood  avails  him 
nothing. 

Ignorance  and  conceit  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  best  line  of  conduct  a  man  can  adopt  is  that  which  gains  him 
the  esteem  of  others  without  depriving  him  of  his  own. 

A  profusion  of  words  is  sure  to  produce  confusion. 

Good  men  promise  little  and  perform  much.     Wicked  men  prom- 
ise much  and  perform  nothing. 

Learning  without  employment  ceases  ultimately,  and  causes  sin. 
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A  FIRST  look  into  nature  gives  us  tlie  impression  of  a  bewildering 
variety  of  facts  and  plienomcna,  and  of  numerous  and  disconnected 
forces  ever  at  work  to  destroy  the  existing  and  produce  a  new  order 
of  things.  But  the  searching  and  systematizing  mind  of  man  soon 
discloses  to  him  that  beneath  this  ever-clianging  surface  there  is  fixity 
and  stability  ;  that,  though  seasons  may  change  and  generations  rise 
and  disappear,  though  gloom  supersede  light,  and  the  rigor  of  death 
follow  upon  the  activity  of  life,  there  is  a  something,  stable  and  per- 
manent, which  witnesses  these  successions  and  rotations,  and,  without  ^ 
suffering  change,  survives  even  as  it  preceded  them.  This  element,  ! 
the  first  which  the  human  mind  seizes  in  order  to  steady  and  arrange 
its  impressions  of  nature,  is  that  of  eternity.  Every  event,  every  I 
individual  existence,  is  limited  by  time  ;  time  itself  is  unlimited  ;  and 
as  the  complex  of  beings  and  events,  which  we  call  the  world,  is  in  a 
similar  manner  unbounded  in  human  consciousness,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find,  among  the  ancients,  the  world  designated  by  the  terms 
which  were  intended  to  designate  limitless  existence.  The  Hebrew 
word  olam  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  worald^  from  which  the  word  world 
is  derived,  originally  signified  time  and  eternity,  and  were  afterwards 
used  to  designate  the  world.  As  the  insight  into  nature  grew,  another 
fact  forced  itself  upon  the  observation  of  men,  and  they  recognized,  as 
a  striking  characteristic  of  nature,  that  it  is  arranged  upon  a  harmo- 
nious plan — that  order  and  harmony  prevail  in  it  and  govern  all  its 
parts.  It  was  this  that  led  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  universe  by  the 
word  Koo-fio^,  and  the  Romans  by  mundus,  both  words  meaning  order, 
harmony,  arrangement. 

Stability  and  harmony  had  thus  been  recognized  in  nature ;  but 
these  are  mere  passive  qualities,  so  to  S2:)eak,  and  its  fecundity  and 
activity  are  too  obvious  to  escape  recognition  in  language.  In  fact, 
they  were  pei'ceived  by  thinkers,  who  were  not  misled  as  to  their  true 
character.  ]S"ature  continually  creates  and  produces  new  forms  and 
organisms  ;  but  no  sooner  are  they  ushered  into  existence,  than  they 
are  assailed  by  adverse  influences,  which  culminate  in  their  destruction. 
Seemingly,  therefore,  the  generative  and  destructive  forces  are  evenly 
balanced ;  but,  in  truth,  destruction  is  only  the  result  of  the  continu- 
ous action  of  creative  force,  which  merely  removes  organisms  already 
formed,  to  make  room  for  new  ones  as  soon  as  their  object  is  accom- 
plished.    Destruction  is  not  annihilation  ;  it  is  the  necessary  prelimi- 
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nary  for  new  creations.  Tliis  view  of  the  complex  of  matter,  as  a  con- 
tinuous creative  activity,  gave  rise  to  the  word  nature  (a  late  Latin 
word,  from  nascor — /  create)^  and  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Hebrew 
thebel.  The  word  nature^  viewed  etymologically,  is,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  the  embodiment  of  the  words  of  the  poet : 

^^  Neues  Lehen  hlueht  aus  den  Jiuinen.^^ 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  whole  material  world  designated  by  vari- 
ous terms  \vhich  intended  to  express  some  peculiar  quality  wdiich  vari- 
ous thinkers  and  philosophers  had  observed,  to  characterize  it  as  a 
whole.  But  these  views  which  they  express,  however  large,  are  not 
sufficiently  general  and  comprehensive.  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt 
tells  us  that  "  an  obscure,  awful  feeling  of  the  unity  of  natural  forces, 
of  the  secret  tie  which  unites  the  sensaal  and  supersensual,  aj^pertains 
even  to  barbarous  nations."  This  dim  feeling,  in  course  of  time, 
ripened  into  a  well-developed  poetical  conception,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  gi-andest  and  most  comprehensive  generalization  of  all< 
IS^ature  became,  with  the  Greeks,  to  irav  /  with  the  Hebrews,  halclcol  / 
with  the  Romans,  universum  /  reappearing  in  the  German  "  Weltall,^^ 
and  in  the  English  universe.  These  terms  express  at  once  the  entire- 
ty, the  wdioleness  and  completeness  of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time 
its  essential  unity,  its  oneness  in  essence  and  construction.  As  we 
pointed  out  before,  this  idea  of  tlie  unity  of  the  world,  originally  a 
mere  dim,  instinctive  feeling,  became  afterwards  a  clearer,  we  might 
say  poetical,  idea ;  but  to-day  it  is  even  more  than  that — to-day  it  is  a 
"^act  in  process  of  being  proven.  Almost  every  physical,  and  even 
metaphysical  science,  as  it  progresses,  furnishes  more  or  less  direct 
arguments  to  sustain  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  world  ;  and 
our  principal  object  in  this  article  is  to  lay  this  evidence  in  a  brief 
space  before  our  readers. 

Matter  presents  itself  to  us  under  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and 
substances,  and  it  is  one  of  the  branches  of  chemistry  to  analyze  and 
resolve  these  into  their  simplest  components.  These  simplest  compo- 
nents are  called  elements^  but  not  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  as 
primary  substances,  simple,  and  incapable  of  further  chemical  sub- 
division. We  call  them  elements,  because  we  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  separate  them  into  simpler  bodies,  without  surrendering  the 
hope  and  attempt  to  accomplish  this  object  at  some  future  time. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  elements  do 
not  represent  primary  and  ultimate  states  of  matter,  created  apart  in 
the  beginning  and  intended  to  remain  so  to  the  end,  but  that  they 
have  a  common  basis,  of  which  they  are  probably  merely  different 
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modifications.  "VVe  muBt  Biii)posc  our  readers  acquainted  witli  the 
atomic  theory — one  of  the  best-supported  scientific  hypotheses  of  the 
age — which  assumes  tliat  all  matter  is  made  up  finally  of  infinitely 
small,  practically  indivisible  particles  of  matter  or  atoms.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  atoms  of  all  the  elements  have  many 
things  in  common,  among  which  we  will  mention  that  the  atomic  vol- 
ume is  the  same  for  all,  or,  in  other  words,  any  atom  of  any  one  ele- 
ment occupies  exactly  the  same  amount  of  space  as  any  one  atom  of 
any  other  element ;  and  again,  it  takes  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  atom  of  one  element  to  one  degree 
as  would  be  required  for  an  atom -of  any  other  element.  These  facts, 
and  others  which  the  limits  of  this  article  forbid  us  even  to  mention, 
all  point  to  a  common  substratum  of  the  chemical  elements.  The 
most  advanced  thinkers  on  these  subjects,  in  fact,  regard  the  elements 
as  mere  modifications  or  varieties  of  this  primary  matter,  and  we  will 
resort  to  some  analogies  to  illustrate  this  view.  Take  coal,  black  lead, 
and  the  diamond.  Each  of  these  substances  is  marked  by  peculiar  and 
very  characteristic  properties,  which  certainly  indicate  no  connection 
between  them,  and  yet  they  are  actually  the  same  thing — varieties  of 
the  element  carbon.  Again,  there  is  phosphorus,  a  highly  dangerous 
and  poisonous  element,  transparent,  soft  as  wax,  igniting  spontane- 
ously at  a  low  temperature  and  on  slight  friction.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  sunlight  it  becomes  red,  opaque,  crystalline  (red  phosphorus), 
which  can  be  rubbed  and  handled  and  carried  about  in  the  pocket 
with  the  greatest  impunity.  It  has  lost  nothing,  it  has  combined  with 
nothing ;  only  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed 
has  changed  a  little.  In  a  similar  manner,  oxygen,  the  health-giving 
and  life-supporting  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  changed  by 
electricity  into  a  poisonous  and  life-destroying  gas.  Cellulose,  starch, 
and  dextrine  are  exactly  identical  in  composition  ;  their  difference  is 
due  merely  to  a  difference  of  atomic  structure.  Chemistry  has  pro- 
duced a  vast  number  of  siibstances  alike  in  composition,  and  yet 
entirely  dissimilar  in  their  physical  properties  ;  but  the  instances  we 
have  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  one  and 
the  same  thing  to  manifest  itself  to  our  senses  in  radically  different 
states  and  forms,  and  that  we  are  able  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  so-called  elements  with  that  of  primary  matter,  of  which 
they  are  only  modifications,  produced  by  a  different  aggregation  and 
arrano^ement  of  the  atoms  of  the  mother-substance. 

Chemistry,  then,  shows  us  that  tei^restrial  matter  is  one  ;  but  it  has 
done  more.  Allying  itself  with  physics  and  astronomy,  it  has  swept 
the  sky  with  the  spectroscope  (which  we  have  made  the  subject  of  a 
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previous  article),  and  demonstrated  that  matter  throughout  the  uni- 
verse is  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  which  our  earth  is  composed. 
In  our  search  among  the  numberless  worlds  which  stud  the  firmament 
at  night,  we  have  found  not  a  single  element  which  science  had  not 
previously  discovered  on  our  ow^n  planet.  The  matter  of  which  the 
world  is  formed  is  one  in  quality  and  composition. 

It  is  here  that  Astronomy  takes  up  the  line  of  argument,  and 
informs  us,  as  expounded  by  Laplace  and  Kant,  that  all  matter  was 
originally  united  in  space  also,  in  which  it  floated  as  a  huge  incandes- 
cent cloud — so  huge,  indeed,  that  even. the  most  vivid  imagination 
must  fail  utterly  in  an  attempt  to  grasp  its  extent  and  vastness.  This 
cloud  of  chaotic  matter,  revolving  on  its  axis,  following  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  being  cooled  off  by  the  radiation  of  heat  into  infinite 
space,  began  to  shrink  and  to  contract;  many  and  minor  ceiitres  of 
motion  and  aggregating  matter  were  formed  ;  rings  were  thrown  off, 
in  which  the  same  process  of  contraction,  breaking  up,  and  aggrega- 
tion into  stellar  bodies,  went  on  as  long  as  the  still  gaseous  or  more  or 
less  liquid  condition  of  matter  permitted.  Thus,  in  course  of  time, 
were  formed  astral  and  solar  systems,  planets,  rings,  and  satellites, 
comets,  nebulae,  etc.,  etc.,  in  obedience  to  simple  and  well-understood 
laws.  Of  course,  our  earth  also,  during  the  process  of  its  evolution 
from  the  great  chaos,  had  to  pass  successively,  first  through  the  gase- 
ous and  incandescent,  and  then  through  the  liquid,  molten  state.  At 
last,  however,  Geology  tells  us  a  solid  crust  was  formed,  on  which  the 
aqueous  vapors  were  precipitated,  as  huge  oceans  and  water-reservoirs; 
the  quickening  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  it,  after  penetrating  a  moist 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  preparations  for  the 
advent  and  support  of  living  organisms  were  now  complete.  All  liv- 
ing organisms  are  comjDOsed  almost  entirely  of  four  elements — carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — which  they  derive  from  carbonic 
acid,  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  water.  These  substances,  as  we 
have  just  remarked,  existed,  and  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  and 
a  high  temperature,  which  conditions  also  prevailed,  a  living  germ 
was  formed,  an  organic  cell,  capable  of  growth,  reproduction,  and 
development.  From  this  first  germ  all  the  wealth  and  variety  of 
living  organisms,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  have  been  evolved 
during  the  slow  march  of  ages.  It  is  Darwin  who  has  immortal- 
ized himself  by  the  demonstration  of  this  truth.  Before  his  time, 
natural  philosophers  had  already  recognized  unity  of  plan  and  de- 
sign in  the  organization  of  the  different  classes  into  which  natural 
objects  are  divided.  It  was  reserved  for  Darwin,  however,  to  show 
that  all  living  beings,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human,  form  an  unbro- 
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ken  and  ascending  BcrleB,  in  which  cacli  organism  w^as  developed,  in 
conformity  witli  a  few  simple  laws,  from  the  one  next  below  it  in 
order.  This  theory  of  gradual  develoj)meiit,  oi)[)Osed  to  that  which 
maintains  the  existence  of  many  classes  and  Bj>ecies,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate, having  no  common  origin,  and  owing  their  being  to  successive 
majiifestations  of  a  creative  will,  has  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  on  the  ])art  of  the  adherents  of  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Bible ;  but  it  is  so  well  supported  by  facts  and  expenments,  by 
the  geological  record,  by  investigations  in  physiology,  zoology,  and 
botany,  and  is  withal  so  simple  and  natural,  that  it  has  been  accepted 
as  true  by  the  great  majority  of  naturalists. 

Matter,  concei^'cd  as  a  thing  by  itself,  is  inert  and  "passive,  and  all 
the  changes  and  developments  to  which  it  is  subject  are  the  results 
o^  forces  which  are  continually  at  work  upon  it  and  are  manifested 
through  it ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  physics  to  study  these  forces,  their 
nature,  and  their  laws.  These  forces,  or  imponderable  agents,  as  they 
are  frequently  called,  are  gravitation,  light,  heat,  sound,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  what  are  called  molecular  forces.  These  had,  up  to  a 
recent  period,  been  considered  as  isolated  and  disconnected  agencies, 
differing  radically,  each  acting  upon  matter  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
itself.  By  one  of  the  grandest  strides  forward  which  the  human  mind 
has  ever  made  at  a  single  step,  modern  science  has  swept  this  concep- 
tion away,  and  has  proved  that  they  are  correlated — that  they  are 
merely  different  modifications  of  one  single  force.  When  we  say  that 
forces  are  correlated,  we  mean  that  they  are  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  one  another,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  one  will 
always  be  represented  by  an  equivalent,  unvarying  amount  of  the 
other.  In  the  steam-engine,  for  example,  heat  is  changed  into  mo- 
tion, and  the  combustion  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  will  always 
produce  the  same  amount  of  motive  force.  Light  and  heat  are 
identical,  light  being  merely  visible  heat.  We  know  that  heat 
and  light  are  produced  by  electricity  {e,  ^.,  in  the  electric  lamp, 
in  firing  off*  charges  by  electricity) ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  pro- 
duce electricity  by  heat  in  the  thermo-electric  pile.  Electricity  can 
be  converted  into  motion,  and  instances  must  be  familiar  to  ever}^ 
reader  in  which  this  agency  is  used  as  a  motor ;  on  the  other  hand, 
motion,  when  retarded  by  friction,  is  converted  into  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. The  phenomena  produced  by  chemical  affinity  are  often 
accompanied  by  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  thus  showing  that  they 
are  correlated  with  it.  It  may  be  shown  for  all  these  forces  that  they 
may  be  produced  by  motion,  and,  on  their  part,  may  again  be  con- 
verted into  motion  ;  and  we  come,  therefore,  to  the  logical  conclusion 
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that  they  are  motion^  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  substance  in  "svhich 
it  takes  place.  Sound  is  a  motion  of  the  air.  Light  is  a  motion  of 
the  ultimate  particles  of  ether,  an  imponderable  substance,  with  which 
we  su2)pose  the  inter-stellar  and  inter-molecular  spaces  to  be  filled ; 
and  so  on  for  the  others. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  show  how  the  human  mind,  rising  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  manifold  and  complicated,  to  the  search  after 
the  one  and  simple  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  has  found  the 
whole  universe  to  be  composed  of  one  primary  matter,  acted  upon  by 
one  single  force — motion.  Must  we  stop  here,  then,  before  this  dual 
conception?  No;  matter  and  force  are  inseparably  conjoined  in 
thought ;  we  can  conceive  neither  without  the  other.  Beyond  the 
two  there  is  substance^  the  foundation  and  substratum  of  all  things, 
which  manifests  itself  in  two  directions — extensively  as  matter,  iiiten- 
swely  as  force. 

THE    GENESIS    OF    NOVEL- WEITING. 


BY   JOHANNES   SCOTUS. 


The  sage  who  thought  the  writing  of  a  people's  ballads  a  more 
enviable  occupation  than  the  making  of  their  laws,  has  become,  as 
a  literary  illustration,  tolerably  familiar  to  modern  readers.  In  fact, 
he  must  have  discharged  for  a  considerable  time  the  duties  of  the 
happy  parent  of  a  single  aphorism,  since,  had  he  lived  within  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  he  would  probably  have  selected  novel-writ- 
ing as  a  more  potent  influence  over  the  popular  mind  than  any  form 
of  metrical  composition.  The  ballad  was,  indeed,  but  a  rhymed  story, 
as  the  novel  is  a  prose  one.  It  grew  up  amid  the  conditions  of  a 
ruder  and  simpler  time,  just  as  the  novel  is  the  outcome  of  a  complex 
and  cultured  modern  society.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  univer- 
sally developed  of  all  tastes  in  man  the  individual,  or  man  as 
representing  the  race,  is  the  love  of  narrative.  The  child,  with 
distended  eyes,  and  mouth  all  agape,  listens  to  the  oft-told  nursery- 
tale  ;  the  listless  Hindoo  stands  by  the  hour  at  the  street-corner, 
where  a  long-winded  narrator  unfolds  his  budget  of  marvellous  fables  ; 
the  Bedouin  in  the  desert  has  his  legends,  as  old  as  the  Patriarchs ; 
the  Esquimau  beguiles  the  long  night  of  an  Arctic  winter  with 
stories  of  the  unforgotten  dead  ;  the  sailor  whiles  away  his  lonely 
watch  with  endless  yams  of  phantom-ships,  or  of  drowned  messmates 
revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon ;  while  the  more  realistic  lands- 
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man  hrealvs  in  upon  liis  allotted  liours  of  slumber,  to  finish  tlic  latest 
fiction  from  his  circulating  library. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  venerable  antiquity  of  our  commonest  and 
most  familiar  nursery  fables.  Cinderella,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer, 
Puss  in  Boots,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  familiar  family,  were  probably 
told,  under  forms  differing  but  very  slightly  from  those  in  which  they 
at  present  exist,  long  ages  ago,  ere  yet  our  remote  ancestors  had 
migrated  from  the  table-land  of  Central  Asia.  Modem  philolo^ncal 
research  has  revealed  to  us  the  identity  in  origin  of  the  various 
European  races  ;  and  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  marks  that  remain 
to  attest  this,  is  the  similarity  of  most  of  their  nursery-tales.  It  is  as 
if  the  members  of  a  household,  broken  up  and  dispersed  to  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  had  been,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  reunited,  and 
amid  the  changes  of  form  and  feature  had  only  recognized  each  other 
by  recalling  the  simple  stories  that  all  had  listened  to  around  one 
mother's  knee.  Xext  in  antiquity  to  these  are  the  legends  that  have 
grown  up  around  the  histories  of  men  who  stood  in  the  front  of  a  peo- 
ple's battle  for  liberty  or  conquest.  Tlie  chieftains  who  led  forth 
primitive  tribes  to  new  abodes,  or  who  vindicated  their  right  to  hold 
lands  already  possessed,  became,  during  those  distant  years  that  mark 
the  infancy  of  nations,  veritable  demigods.  Xo  European  nation 
escaped  that  stage  of  development  ^'  when  men  had  no  trust  on  earth, 
and  no  hope  in  heaven  but  valor,  for  their  only  kings  were  heroes 
living,  and  their  only  gods  were  heroes  dead."  Those  venerable 
story-tellers,  the  Greek  bards,  who  reached  their  highest  development 
in  Homer,  and  who  roamed  among  a  warlike  people,  reciting  the 
achievements  of  their  favorite  champions,  reserved  most  of  their 
admiration  for  the  supreme  attribute  of  courage.  They  extolled,  it  is 
true,  the  virtues  of  devoted  friendship,  of  veneration  for  parents  and 
old  age,  of  hospitality,  and  of  generosity,  but  these  could  not  save  a 
man  from  being  contemptible,  if  unaccompanied  by  the  chief  and 
sum  of  all  manly  virtues — valor.  In  the  formation  of  natural  char- 
acter, the  influence  of  such  ballads  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  They 
were  chanted  at  popular  assemblies,  at  feasts,  and  in  market-places. 
They  were  both  newspaper  and  novel  for  their  time,  and  they  had  a 
more  direct,  if  a  less  extensive  range  of  power.  They  formed  a  sort 
of  heroic  preaching,  whose  application  it  was  not  difficult  to  find. 
They  kept  alive  the  spirit  which  enabled  Greece  to  repel  the  swarming 
myriads  of  Asiatic  invaders,  and  to  dictate  in  her  turn  to  subjugated 
realms. 

As  the  world  advanced  in  civilization  and  complexity  of  social 
relation,  the  grand  old  ballads,  whether  of  heroic  or  early  mediaeval 
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times,  came  to  be  supplanted  by  fiction  of  a  more  artificial  and 
ingenious  nature.  The  era  of  chivalry  and  of  the  crusades  gave  rise 
to  a  number  of  very  ponderous,  and,  to  a  modern  taste,  very  tedious 
romances.  Don  Quixote,  the  immortal  travestie  of  these  stately 
productions,  helped  at  once  to  bring  them  into  ridicule,  and  was 
significant  of  a  growing  taste  for  a  closer  approach  to  nature  and 
reality.  The  drama  became  for  a  time  the  poi)ular  form  of  imagina- 
tive effort,  and  was  made  the  vehicle  of  embodying  some  of  the 
noblest  mental  triumphs  of  this  or  of  any  succeeding  age.  Every 
one  knows  how  its  greatness  culminated  in  the  immortal  English 
dramatist,  the  poet  of  all  time.  Every  succeeding  generation  has 
its  own  fresh  tribute  of  homage  to  pay  to  the  wondrous  creative 
energy  of  Shakespeare — master  alike  of  the  sources  of  smiles  and 
of  tears  ;  equally  great  in  depicting  the  workings  of  passion,  or  evolv- 
ing the  play  of  wit ;  now  sounding  the  abysses  of  contemplative 
doubt,  and  anon  soaring  on  the  wings  of  fancy  to  revel  amid  the 
sports  of  goblins  and  of  fairies ;  and  passing  thence,  by  a  transition 
as  easy  as  it  is  natural,  to  scenes  of  broadest  farce,  leaving  us  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  genius  that  wears  so  many  masks  was  one  or  "  all 
mankind's  epitome." 

More  than  a  hujidred  years  after  the  great  era  of  Elizabeth,  when 
comedy  had  sounded  the  lowest  depths  of  imjDurity,  and  tragedy  had 
degenerated  into  rant  or  servile  imitation,  there  arose  two  writers  of 
very  dissimilar  character,  who  gave  to  the  world  a  comparatively 
new  species  of  literary  composition  in  the  shape  of  certain  histories 
that  went  under  the  name  of  novels.  These  authors  were  Thomas 
Richardson  and  Henry  Fielding,  leaders  of  rival  sects  of  admirers  in 
their  own  time,  alternately  praised  and  abused  by  opposing  schools 
of  criticism  in  ours.  The  ponderous  folios  of  Kichardson  are  all  too 
measured  in  the  calm  dignity  of  their  round-about,  stately  style  of 
narrative  for  the  age  of  fast  things  and  fast  people ;  but  they  have,  at 
least,  the  recommendation  of  dwelling  with  studious  minuteness  on 
all  that  was  then  thought  gentle,  noble,  or  good.  The  more  brilliant 
fictions  of  Fielding,  on  the  other  hand,  while  still  compelling  our 
admiration  for  the  delicate  art  displayed  in  the  structure  of  their 
plots,  and  for  the  tenderness  and  truth  of  many  of  their  scenes  and 
characters,  are  calculated  to  outrage  the  moral  sense  of  a  more  fastidi- 
ous generation,  by  their  too  alluring  pictures  of  vice,  and  their  too 
frequent  revelations  of  the  depraved  recesses  of  human  hearts  and 
lives.  The  writers  mentioned,  as  well  as  their  successors,  Sterne  and 
Smollett,  confined  themselves  to  the  portrayal  of  persons  and  inci- 
dents from  real  life,  the  life  social  and  domestic,  such  as  it  was  of 
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the  eiglitocnth  century.  After  them  came  a  scliool  of  novelists, 
wlio,  spurning  the  real,  fioared  into  the  ideal,  from  which  tliey  too 
frequently  tumhled  into  tlie  "  bathos'  deep  profound"  of  tlie  extrava- 
gant. They  outdid  the  tales  of  the  nursery,  in  startling  episodes  and 
supernatural  agencies.  Ghosts  became  as  common  in  the  domain  of 
fiction  as  they  have  since  become  on  the  modern  stage.  The  ro- 
mances of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Horace  Walpole,  Mat.  Lewis,  and  others, 
fairly  exhausted  the  stories  of  Gothic  fable,  to  supply  the  indispensa- 
ble "  properties  "  of  enchanted  castles,  haunted  chambers,  trap-doors, 
secret  passages,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  ghostly  bewilderment.  Tlie 
quantity  of  diabolical  agencies  imported  into  fiction  rendered  them, 
in  a  short  time,  too  familiar ;  and  continued  effect  being  only  attain- 
able by  increasing  the  force  of  diablerie,  the  popular  mind  at  length 
recoiled  from  the  pressure,  and  the  gibbering  sprites  were  compelled 
to  betake  themselves  once  more  to  the  realm  of  shadows.  When  the 
stores  of  the  unreal  world  of  enchantment  were  fairly  exhausted,  there 
appeared  in  the  ranks  of  novel-writers  one  destined  to  wield  a  more 
powerful  i^en,  and  to  exert  a  more  lasting  influence,  than  any  that  had 
preceded  him — to  summon,  from  the  grave  of  the  past,  forms  of  more 
surpassing  beauty,  and  scenes  yielding  more  enthralling  delight,  than 
all  that  poet  or  story-teller  had  drawn  from .  Gothic  wonder-land. 
There  began,  in  fact,  with  Waverley,  the  long  roll  of  modern  novels, 
and  in  its  author  stood  revealed  the  Shakespeare  of  fiction — Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott. 

The  Scottish  novelist  released  fiction  from  the  artificial  trammels 
that  his  immediate  predecessors  had  imposed  upon  it,  and  made 
it  once  more  a  reflex  of  nature,  of  history,  and  of  human  experience. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  continued  the  realistic  movement  still  fur- 
ther, and  contemporaneously,  with  a  similar  imjDulse  in  poetry,  history, 
and  the  fine  arts,  brought  their  delineations  still  closer  to  existing 
types  of  human  nature,  and  existing  forms  of  daily  life.  If  these  wri- 
ters can  be  said  to  imitate  any  of  their  predecessors,  it  is  Fielding  and 
Smollett.  If  they  delineate  great  historical  personages  and  events, 
it  is  from  a  familiar  standpoint ;  man  the  individual,  and  man  in  his 
social  relation,  is  their  theme  ;  and  difiering,  as  they  do,  in  many 
essential  points,  they  agree,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  modern 
school,  in  this,  that  displays  of  human  character  and  motive  form  the 
staple  material  of  novel-writing.  The  novelist  of  our  time  recognizes, 
according  to  his  ability,  the  essential  mystery  of  individual  existence, 
and  sees  in  each  man's  experience  the  materials  for  a  narrative  that 
will  interest  his  fellows.  He  assumes  that  each  one  of  us  has  a  per- 
petual desire  to  compare  his  or  her  own  life  with  that  of  others,  not 
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only  in  the  external  aspects,  but  also  in  those  subtle  and  silent  mani- 
festations of  it  that  seldom  appear  on  the  surface.  And  sift  him  as 
we  may,  our  neighbor  is,  after  all,  an  inscrutable  puzzle  to  us.  We 
hear  a  casual  remark,  and  foi'get  it  the  next  moment,  while  it  causes 
our  friend  beside  us  to  vibrate  through  all  his  being ;  for  it  has  touched 
a  hidden  chord  in  him  that  recalls  some  scene  of  his  past  life,  long  since 
forgotten,  some  error  long  since  repented  of,  or  some  joy  of  which  the 
memory  has  grown  dim.  A  word,  a  name,  a  look,  has  a  different  sig- 
nificance to  one  from  what  it  has  to  another.  The  objects  of  sense, 
the  impressions  of  sight  and  sound,  may  be  pretty  uniform  in  their 
general  influence,  but  each  of  us  contemplates  them  with  a  perpetual 
reference  to  a  past  experience  peculiar  to  himself,  that  suft^ices  to  place 
them  in  a  different  grouping,  and  to  stamp  the  combined  result  with 
a  distinctive  individuality.  We  are  each  of  us  conscious  of  possessing 
much  that  is  incommunicable,  of  bearing  about  with  us  a  hidden 
working  of  thought,  purpose,  and  emotion,  that  is  as  little  observable 
externally  as  the  pulsation  of  our  heart,  and  which  we  feel  it  to 
be  equally  impossible  to  describe.  The  novelist  enters  this  inner 
sanctuary  of  human  experience,  and  becomes  the  interpreter  of  its 
secrets  ;  he  lifts  the  veil  that  conceals  the  hidden  conflict  of  passion 
and  resolve,  the  silent  growth  of  purpose  and  character  of  all  the 
imperceived  influences  that  shape  the  current  and  determine  the  issue 
of  life.  He  places  the  outer  and  the  inner  world  side  by  side,  and 
reveals  the  identity,  under  all  its  disguises,  of  our  common  humanity. 
The  novelist  thus  wields  a  moral  power  of  no  slight  magnitude,  and 
affords  us  rules  of  life,  which  are  all  the  more  effective,  as  they  are 
embodied  in  living  and  breathing  forms,  instead  of  in  dry  axioms. 
Compare  the  moral  which  some  editors  are  at  great  pains  to  deduce 
from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  with  the  figures  of  life  and  beauty 
under  which  the  poet  himself  presents  it,  and  you  will  come  to  under- 
stand the  power  of  this  teaching  through  the  imagination.  The  most 
effective  commentator  on  the  words  of  the  wise  King  of  Israel  is  Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray  ;  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  home  to 
us  with  renewed  power  after  the  perusal  of  Vanity  Fair. 

The  teaching  of  fiction  is,  after  all,  pretty  much  like  the  teaching 
of  life — to  be  gathered  only  by  those  who  seek  after  it.  People  may 
read  without  thinking,  just  as  they  may  live  without  reflecting.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  an  elevating  power  in  all  novels  which  are 
free  from  the  too  prevalent  fault  of  morbid  sentiment,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  special  lessons  they  may  intend  to  convey.  They  are,  as 
much  as  a  painting  or  a  statue,  works  of  art,  and,  to  be  of  any  value, 
must  be  formed  according  to  artistic  rules.      Their  pictures  of  life 
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must  bo  of  those  aspects  of  it  wliicli  arc  fitted  to  touch  tlic  heart  or 
engage  the  mind  ;  then  men  and  women  may  he  taken  from  the  range 
of  the  commonest  experience,  hut  they  must  be  delineated  only  under 
such  situations  as  are  calculated  to  develop  the  narrative  or  to  elabo- 
rate their  personal  traits.  A  great  novel,  like  a  great  picture,  may  be 
composed  of  very  commonplace  materials,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
another,  would  have  yielded  a  commonplace  result.  The  greatness 
lies  in  the  grouping,  the  coloring,  the  light  and  shade,  the  combined 
effect.  A  block  of  marble  passes  from  the  hands  of  one  man,  a  block 
of  marble  still,  only  a  little  more  shapely  ;  it  becomes,  under  the 
chisel  of  another,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  So,  under 
the  creative  power  of  genius,  do  common  people  and  common  things 
become  transfigured  into  shapes  of  rarest  loveliness,  and  remain  a 
study  and  a  delight  for  all  time. 


HOW    THE    WEASELS    BECAME    IIOiJ^EST. 


A   TALMUDICAL   TALE. 


"  What  induces  theft  and  creates  thieving?"  a  schoolmaster  once 
asked  his  scholars. 

One  answered  ''  Hunger ; "  another,  "  Extravagance ; "  another, 
"Envy;"  but  one  little  fellow,  wiser  than  all  the  rest,  replied, 
"  Receivers." 

"  Well  answered,  my  little  man,"  said  the  master.  "  !N^ow  I'll  tell 
vou  a  tale  out  of  the  Midrash.  You  know  that  Kiu2'  Solomon  says, 
'  Whosoever  is  partner  with  a  thief,  hatetli  his  own  soul ; '  whicli 
means.  He  who  derives  gain  from  a  thief,  by  helping  him  to  realize 
the  profit  of  the  tlieft,  is  thoroughly  dishonest  himself,  and,  of  the 
two,  is  the  more  culpable. 

"!Now,  the  Midrash  illustrates  this  proverb  in  this  fashion:  A 
powerful  and  wise  Prince  once  made  a  law  that  the  receiver  of  stolen 
property  should  be  hanged,  and  the  thief  go  free.  This  caused  great 
discontent  among  certain  people  who  lived  like  gentlemen,  among 
others  who  associated  with  them  and  attended  their  fine  parties,  and 
likewise  among  some  who  had  sufficient  sense  to  undei-stand  the  true 
intention  of  the  Prince. 

"  The  Prince,  anxious  to  teach  the  people  the  wisdom  of  his  edict, 
ordered  all  his  discontented  subjects  to  meet  him  on  a  large  field 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

"  Kow,  the  day  before  they  met,  he  had  the  ground  pierced  with  a 
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number  of  holes.  The  malcontents  assembled,  and  the  Prince  ordered 
some  large  pieces  of  meat  to  be  strewn  all  over  the  ground,  and  a  few 
weasels  to  be  let  loose.  In  a  very  short  time  the  weasels  disappeared 
down  the  holes  with  the  meat,  and  the  field  was  emjitj. 

"  On  the  morrow  the  Prince  again  assembled  the  malcontents, 
again  let  loose  the  thievish  weasels  ;  but  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  have  every  hole  and  nook  stopped  up.  So,  when  the  weasels 
pounced  on  the  meat,  and  ran  with  it  to  the  little  dens  where  they  had 
before  disposed  of  the  proceeds  of  their  theft,  they  found  the  holes 
closed  against  them  ;  so  they  dropped  their  spoil — and — I  don't  know 
from  the  Midrash  whether  they  became  honest  of  their  own  accord, 
but,  in  any  ease,  their  game  was  stopped. 

"  One  thing  is  certain  :  for  a  long  time  theft  ceased  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  wise  Prince,  for  the  receivers  met  with  the  treatment  they 
richly  deserved." 

So  the  little  boy  was  right  who  answered,  ''  Receivers  make  the 
thief."     No  holes ^  and  even  vjeasels  will  hecome,  honest, 

Jewish  Tracts. 


TO-MOREOVf . 


To-morrow  1    Ah,   who   hath   not   hoard   of   thy       "With  a  port  more  majestic,  a  bearing  more  staid, 


worth, 

Thou  rainbow  of  fancy,  thou  day-dream  of  earth 
Yet  the  tale  that  is  told  in  a  moment  of  glee, 
Is  reality's  self  when  compared  unto  thee  ! 


See  Manhood  approach,  still  intent  in  the  shade 
That  hath  baffled  the  feelings  of  youth,  and  con- 

tcmn'd 
The  i>owers  of  a  spirit  untaught  and  untam'd. 


So  Yorin  with  a  spirit  all  buoyant  and  light, 
Pursues  the  gay  bubbles  that  flash  on  his  sight ; 
Still  deeming  to-morrow  will  cast  in  his  way 
The   prize   he   hath   miss'd  in  the  chase  of   to- 
day. 


Even  Age,  with  the  wisdom  of  years  on  Lis  brow, 
Deep-wrinkled  and    furrow'd    by  Nature's   stern 

plough, 
Holds  still  on  his  course,  as  determin'd  to  bear 
From  the  spoil  of  to-morrow  his  portion  and  shr.re. 


Ah,  baseless  delusion  I  to-morrow  will  come, 
And    herald    his    fancies    '•  with    trumpet    aid 

drum ; " 
But,  oh !  he  will  find  them  deceitfully  shine, 
As  thy  treacherous  mirage,  I'enown'd  Palestine  ' 
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Till,    wearied    at    length    of   the    dreams    of   his 

prime — 
Grown  gray  in  pursuing  the  pliantoms  of  time — 
"  Where,  where  is  to-morrow  ? "  he  asks,  in  despair, 
And  the  voice  of  Eternity  echoes  back,  "Where?'' 


COXSECEATION    OF    NEW    SYXAGOGUES, 


San  Josk,  California. — Tlic  Jews  of  tins  city  consecrated  their 
new  synagogue  on  Sunday,  August  21.st,  witli  appropriate  ceremonies. 
The  building  is  said  to  ])e  very  Leautiful,  and  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
community.  The  Eabhi  of  the  Congregation  is  Eev.  Mr.  I^wenthal, 
formerly  of  Quincy. 

San  Fkancisco,  California. — The  Congregation  Shcariih  Israel 
consecrated  a  new  synagogue  on  Friday,  August  2Cth. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Jewish  Messenger  describes  the  building 
and  tlie  consecration  services  as  follows : 

"  The  building  was  commenced  in  March  last.  It  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Post  and  Taylor  streets,  and  is  of  the  semi-Gothic  style 
of  architecture.  The  basement  is  brick,  and  contains  three  commo- 
dious class-rooms,  trustee,  and  ladies'  rooms.  Tbe  auditorium  is 
75x56x47.  The  interior  is  finished  iu  the  most  exquisite  style  of 
workmanship.  Over  the  gallery  the  roof  is  supported  by  Gothic 
arches  resting  on  pillars,  and  from  gallery  to  gallery  ;  the  ceiling  is  in 
semircircular  form,  painted  blue,  and  bespangled  with  gold  stars. 
The  Ark  is  in  imitation  of  laurel  and  black-walnut.  The  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  (which  are  close  to  the  Ark,  as  in  the  Temple),  are  solid 
walnut.  The  covering  of  the  Ark  is  plush,  with  heavy  rich  draperies, 
and  on  the  floors  are  Brussels  carpets,  conforming  in  design.  On  the 
sides  and  front  of  the  body  of  the  hall  are  stained-glass  windows  of 
California  manufacture,  and  in  the  gallery  the  windows  are  of  the 
Gothic  shape,  with  small,  diamond-shaped  panes. 

^'  The  whole  has  a  harmonious  effect,  and,  with  the  lights  shining 
down  on  tbe  mixed  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  view  was 
picturesque.  But  I  could  hardly  realize  that  it  was  the  Orthodox 
Congregation  of  San  Francisco. 

"  The  exterior  has  two  towers  with  four  turrets  each,  and  is  paint- 
ed in  light  colors.  Its  extreme  height  is  88  feet.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  $65,000. 

"  The  consecration  services  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Frankel,  of  the  Mason  street  synagogue,  and  Drs.  Henry  and  Mess- 
ing. ,A  sermon  was  delivered  in  English  by  Dr.  Cohn,  of  the  Temple 
Emanu-El,  and  one  in  German  by  Dr.  Messing. 

"  The  ceremonies  differed  but  little  from  the  usual  routine.  There 
was  an  Ode  sung  by  the  choristers  in  English,  and  a  melodeon  was 
ijsed." 
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Brooklyn,  ]S".  Y. — The  synagogue  of  the  Congregation  Baith 
Israel^  having  been  painted  and  renovated,  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  re-dedicated.  Accordingly,  Rev.  Drs.  Vidaver  and  Tintner, 
of  New  York,  were  invited  to  perform  this  unusual  ceremony,  on 
Sunday,  September  4:th.  The  services  commenced  at  2  o'clock,  and 
lasted  as  long  as  such  services  generally  do,  two  addresses  being  de- 
livered— one  in  English,  by  Dr.  Vidaver,  and  the  other  in  German,  by 
Dr.  Tintner. 

We  received  an  invitation  to  be  present,  but,  owing  to  official 
duties  which  claimed  our  attention  at  the  same  time,  could  not  accept. 
Our  best  wishes  are,  however,  with  the  Congregation. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  new  temple  of  the  Congregation  Rodef 
Skolern^  situated  on  the  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Broad  streets,  was 
dedicated  on  Friday,  Sej^tember  9th.  The  Congregation  date  their 
origin  from  the  year  1800,  and  are,  in  point  of  age,  the  second  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Portuguese  Orthodox  Congregation  Mickva  Israel 
being  the  first.  The  new  temple  is  an  elegant  building,  and  reflects 
much  credit  on  its  projectors.  It  occupies  a  frontage  on  Broad  street 
of  84  feet,  and  extends  164  feet  on  Mt.  Vernon  street.  It  is  built  in 
the  Saracenic  style,  with  moresque  arches,  and  is  composed  mainly  of 
Trenton  brown-stone,  the  arches  and  dressings  being  alternately  of 
red  Seneca  and  Cleveland  sandstone. 

The  Ark  is  elaborately  carved,  and  is  of  a  novel  design.  To  reach 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  under  a  double  arch,  which  is  supported  by 
four  massive  columns  of  variegated  marble.  Above  the  Ark  is  the 
choir-gallery  and  organ-loft.  The  organ  is  very  powerful,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  city.  Its  cost  was  over  thirteen  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  rear  of  the  Ark  are  the  robing-rooms  and  offices  of 
the  trustees.  There  are  no  school-rooms,  as  there  is  no  basement  in 
the  building ;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congregation  to  retain  the 
old  building  on  Juliana  street  for  school-purposes,  and  for  week-day 
service. 

The  consecration  exercises  were  simple,  but  lengthy.  Instead  of 
commencing  at  four  o'clock,  as  was  announced,  they  commenced  at 
five,  and  lasted  until  past  eight  o'clock.  There  were  two  discourses 
in  the  English  language :  one  by  the  Rabbi,  Eev.  Dr.  Jastrow,  and 
the  other  by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Jacobs,  of  New  Orleans.  The  music 
was  effectively  performed,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frankcl  read  in  his 
accustomed  satisfactory  manner.  Altogether,  the  dedication  was 
a  success,  notwithstanding  the  trifling  inconveniences  the  audience 
sustained  in  being  kept  in  waiting  four  hours,  and  in  receiving  a 
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personal  call,  in  the  course  of  the  exercises,  to  give  a  liberal  "  dona- 
tion to  the  building-fund." 

To  state  the  principles  of  the  Congregation  Ilod^f  Sholcm^  or  to 
describe  the  ritual,  would  be  slightly  difficult,  from  the  fact  that  these 
things  are  not  quite  settled  even  in  the  minds  of  the  Congregation 
themselves.  Tlie  Tvabbi  claims  to  be  Orthodox,  is  the  JJean  of  the 
Faculty  of  "  Mabnonides  Collefje "  (an  institution  where  there  is  a 
professorship  of  the  "•  ShidcJtan  Arooch^^  but  very  few  students),  and 
is  hailed  by  the  Orthodox  fold  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  their  school. 
The  Congregation  take  pleasure  in  being  "  an  Orthodox  congregation, 
permitting  moderate  reforma.^''  These  reforms,  however,  are  not  so 
moderate  as  represented  ;  for,  among  the  many  innovations  which 
have  already  been  made,  are  the  use  of  family  pews,  the  introduction 
of  the  organ,  with  a  choir  composed  of  male  and  female  singers,  of 
whom  some  are  Christians,  and  the  recital  of  many  portions  of  the 
service  in  Eno-lish  and  German. 

A  Congregation  like  the  Rodef  Sholem,  the  first  in  numbers  and 
wealth  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  should  indeed  permit  no  half-meas- 
ures to  obtain  in  their  religious  principles  and  observances.  Let  them 
be  one  thing  or  another.  Let  them  openly  avow  orthodoxy  or  reform. 
This  indecision  between  the  two  schools— this  attempt  to  maintain  the 
follies  of  the  past,  and  jei  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age, 
does  no  good  to  the  cause  of  Judaism,  and  reflects  little  credit  on 
themselves.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  alone  with  the  Itodef 
Sholera.  Too  many  of  our  Congregations  pursue  the  same  course, 
and  thus  cause  dissension  in  our  teachings  and  trouble  in  our  midst. 
May  God  grant  that  the  new  temple  will  be  the  means  of  inducing 
the  Rodef  Sholem  to  soon  join  our  ranks,  and  to  openly  proclaim 
themselves  a  tnily  Eeformed- Jewish  Congregation. 


EEY.    DH.    HUEBSCH'S    NEW    TEMPLE. 

The  new  temple  for  the  Congregation  Ahavas  Chesed,  of  which 
Pev.  Dr.  Huebsch  is  the  Pabbi,  is  thus  described  in  the  X.  Y.  Herald: 

*'  The  ground  on  which  this  new  synagogiie  is  to  be  erected  measures 
100  feet  on  Lexington  Avenue  and  140  feet  on  Eifty-iifth  street.  The 
building  itself  will  be  ninetv-five  feet  wide,  runnino:  back  the  whole 
depth  of  the  lot,  except  the  two  wings,  which  recede  nine  feet  from  the 
principal  front  line.  The  height  of  the  side  walls  will  be  thirty-seven 
feet,  and  of  the  centre  walls  forming  the  nave,  sixty  feet ;  while  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof  is  to  be  seventy-eight  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  of  the  main  or  central  front  wall,  seventy-five  feet. 
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"  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Byzantine  moresqne,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Fifth  x\ venue  Temple,  only,  while  the  latter  has  towers  at 
its  extreme  angles,  in  this  temple  the  two  towers,  107  feet  high  and  14 
feet  square,  flank  the  middle  front,  which  is  thirty-three  feet  wide,  and 
outside  of  each  is  a  '  stair-wing,'  sixteen  feet  wide. 

"  Tlie  main  entrance  is  through  a  portico  resting  on  three  arches 
.sixteen  feet  high.  Above  these,  in  the  centre  of  the  jniddle  front,  a 
'rose-window,'  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  of  cut  stone  and  stained 
glass,  will  add  to  its  beauty.  Each  of  the  towers  will  also  have  simi- 
lar, but  smaller,  '  rose-windows.'  In  the  centre  of  the  main  cornice, 
and  between  two  towers,  are  to  be  placed,  in  an  elevated  position,  the 
two  tablets,  with  the  Decalogue  in  Hebrew  engraved  on  them.  The 
spires  above  the  towers,  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  will  be  surmounted 
with  '  shields  of  David.'  The  material  used  is  Jersey  stone,  with 
longitudinal  courses  of  Ohio  free-stone,  which  latter  will  also  be  used 
for  all  the  trimmings,  arches,  and  columns." 


ENTREES. 

He  that  places  himself  neither  higher  nor  lower  than  he  ought  to 
do,  exercises  the  truest  humility ;  and  few  things  are  so  disgusting  as 
the  arrogant  affability  of  the  great,  which  only  serves  to  show  others 
the  sense  they  entertain  of  their  inferiority,  since  they  consider  it 
necessary  to  stoop  so  low  to  meet  it.  A  certain  prelate  once  happened 
to  meet,  at  a  large  party,  a  Dr.  G.,  of  classical  notoriety.  Having 
oppressed  the  Doctor  with  a  plentiful  dose  of  condescension,  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  familiarity  evidently  aft'ceted,  inquired  of  the  Doctor  how 
long  it  might  be  since  they  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  another. 
'•  The  last  time  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  your  lordship,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  happened  to  be  when  you  were  walking  to  serve  your 
curacy  at  Trumpington,  and  I  was  riding  to  serve  my  Church  at 
Chesterford,  and,  as  the  rain  happened  to  be  particularly  heavy,  your 
lordship  most  graciously  condescended  to  mount  my  servant's  horse. 
The  animal,  not  having  been  used  to  carry  double,  was  unruly,  and, 
when  your  lordship  dismounted,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  no  small 
number  of  stitches  in  your  smalh clothes.  I  felt  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed for  your  lordship,  as  you  had  not  then  an  apron  to  cover  them  ; 
but  I  remember  that  you  soon  set  me  at  ease,  by  informing  me  that 
a  sermon,  inclosing  some  black  thread  and  a  needle,  were  three 
articles  which  you  never  travelled  without ;  on  hearing  which,  I  ven- 
tured to  congratulate  your  lordship  on  the  happy  expedient  you  had 
hit  upon  for  giving  a  connected  threxd  to  your  discourse,  and  sound 
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polish^  110  le.s.s  tliaii  pointy  to  your  Jirguinents."  His  lordship  was 
never  afterwards  known  to  ask  an  old  friend  how  long  it  was  since  he 
had  last  the  pleasure  ot  seeing  him. 

TnosE  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  will 
often  produce  the  hest  effects  of  the  virtues,  by  a  subtle  apj)eal  to  the 
vanities  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do,  and  can  cause  the  very 
weakness  of  our  minds,  indirectly,  to  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of 
measures,  from  the  strength  of  which  the  powers  of  our  minds  would 
perhaps  recoil,  as  unequal  and  inefficient.  A  preacher  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Blackfriars,  not  undeservedly  popular,  had  just  finished  an 
exhortation  strongly  recommending  the  liberal  sui)port  of  a  certain 
very  meritorious  institution.  The  congregation  was  numerous,  and 
the  chapel  crowded  to  excess.  The  discourse  being  finished,  the  plate 
was  about  to  be  handed  around  to  the  respective  jiews,  when  the 
preacher  made  this  short  address  to  the  congregation  :  "  From  the 
great  sympathy  I  have  witnessed  in  your  countenances,  and  the  strict 
attention  you  have  honored  me  with,  there  is  only  one  thing  I  am 
afraid  of:  that  some  of  you  may  feel  inclined  to  give  too  much.  Now, 
it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  justice,  though  not  so  pleasant,  yet 
should  always  be  a  prior  virtue  to  generosity  ;  therefore,  as  you  will 
all  immediately  be  waited  upon  in  your  respective  pews,  I  wish  to 
have  it  thoroughly  understood  that  no  person  will  think  of  putting 
any  thing  into  the  plate  who  cannot  pay  his  debts  !  "  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  this  advice  produced  an  overflowing  collection. 

Count  Stackelberg  w^as  once  sent  on  a  particular  embassy  by 
Catharine  of  Kussia,  into  Poland.  On  the  same  occasion,  Thurgut 
was  despatched  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Both  these  ambassa- 
dors w^ere  strangers  to  each  other.  When  the  morning  appointed  for 
the  audience  arrived,  Thurgut  was  ushered  into  a  magnificent  saloon, 
where,  seeing  a  dignified-looking  man  seated,  and  attended  by  a 
number  of  Polish  noblemen,  who  were  standing  most  respectfully 
before  him,  the  German  ambassador  concluded  it  was  the  King,  and 
addressed  him  as  such,  w^ith  the  accustomed  formalities.  This  digni- 
fied-looking character  turned  out  to  be  Stackelberg,  who  received  the 
unexpected  homage  with  pride  and  silence.  Soon  after,  the  King 
entered  the  presence-chamber,  and  Thurgut,  perceiving  his  mistake, 
retired,  much  mortified  and  ashamed.  In  the  evening  it  so  happened 
that  both  these  ambassadors  were  playing  cards  at  the  same  table 
with  his  Majesty.  The  German  envoy  threw  down  a  card,  saying, 
"  The  King  of  Clubs."  "  A  mistake,"  said  the  monarch  ;  "  it  is  the 
Knave !  "     ''  Pardon  me,  sire  !  "  exclaimed  Thurgut,  casting  a  signifi- 
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it  glance  at  Stackelberg,  "this  is  the  second  time  to-day  I  have 
;taken  a  Knave  for  a  King  !  "  Stackelberg,  though  very  prompt  at 
artee,  bit  his  lips,  and  was  silent. 

PoKsoN,  a  celebrated  classical  scholar,  was  once  travelling  in  a 
ge-coach,  when  a  young  Oxonian,  fresh  from  college,  was  amusing 
J  ladies  with  a  variety  of  talk,  and,  amongst  other  things,  with  a 
Dtation,  as  he  said,  from  Sophocles.  A  Greek  quotation,  and  in  a 
Lch,  too,  roused  our  slumbering  Professor  from  a  kind  of  dog-sleep, 

a  snug  corner  of  the  vehicle.  Shaking  his  ears  and  rubbing  his 
3S,  "  I  think,  young  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  you  favored  us,  just  now, 
th  a  quotation  from  Sophocles.  I  do  not  happen  to  recollect  it 
re."  "  Oh,  sir,"  replied  our  tyro,  "  the  quotation  is  word  for  word 
I  have  repeated  it,  and  in  SojDhocles,  too ;  but  I  suspect,  sir,  it  is 
ne  time  since  you  were  at  college."  The  Professor,  applying  his 
nd  to  his  great-coat,  and  taking  out  a  small  pocket  edition  of  Sopho- 
s,  quietly  asked  him  if  lie  could  be  kind  enough  to  show  him  the 
ssage  in  question  in  that  little  book.     After  rummaging  the  pages 

some  time,  he  replied,  "  Upon  second  thoughts,  I  now  recollect 
\i  the  passage  is  in  Euripides."  "  Then,  perhaps,  sir,"  said  the  Pro- 
;sor,  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  handing  him  a  similar 
tion  of  Euripides,  "  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  find  it  for  me  in  that 
tie  book."  The  young  Oxonian  returned  again  to  his  task,  but  with 
better  success,  muttering,  however,  to  himself,  "  Curse  me  if  ever 
quote  GreeJc  again  in  a  coach  !  "  The  tittering  of  the  ladies  in- 
med  him  that  he  was  in  a  hobble.     At  last,  "  Bless  me,  sir,"  said 

"  how  dull  I  am  !  I  recollect,  now — yes,  yes,  I  perfectly  remember 
that  the  passage  is  in  ^schylus."  The  inexorable  Professor  returned 
ain  to  his  inexhaustible  pocket,  and  was  in  the  act  of  handing  him 

^schylus,  when  our  astonished  Freshman  vociferated,  "  Stop  the 
ach  !  Halloa,  coachman,  let  me  out,  I  say,  instantly — let  me  out ! 
lere's  a  fellow  here  has  got  the  whole  Bodleian  library  in  his  pocket ! 
it  me  out,  I  say — let  me  out !     He  must  be  Person,  or  the  devil !  " 

There  is  a  Spanish  story  that  runs  thus :  All  the  physicians  in 
adrid  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  ghosts  of  their 
itients.  Their  doors  were  so  besieged  by  the  spectres  of  the  dead, 
at  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  living.  It  was  observed  that  a 
igle  physician  of  no  repute,  and  living  very  obscurely,  was  incom- 
oded  with  only  one  of  these  unearthly  visitors.  All  Madrid  flocked 
him,  and  he  got  all  the  fees,  until  his  brother  practitioners  promul- 
ited  the  unfortunate  discovery  that  this  single  ghost  was,  when  alive, 
le  only  patient  that  ever  consulted  him. 


LITKr.APwY    NOTICES. 

"  Oar  Israelitish  linthreny 

Atldniic  jVonthltj. — ^As  we  are  going  to  ])re.s.s,  we  arc  in  receipt 
of  the  October  number  of  the  Atlayiiic  MonlJdij^  and  onr  attention 
lias  been  particularly  drawn  to  an  article  with  the  above  caption,  by 
Mr.  Parton.  We  regret,  its  late  receipt  forces  us  to  give  this  article,  i 
forming,  as  it  does,  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  Ailf/ntic,  but  a  pass- 
ing notice.  Characterized  by  clear  style,  shrewd  observation,  and 
broader  catholicity,  it  docs  full  credit  to  its  author.  There  breathes  i 
in  it  that  spirit  of  liberality,  kindness,  and  charity,  which  we  welcomeK 
as  the  harbinger  of  the  warmer  coming  season,  when,  like  '*the  thaw""* 
Mr.  Parton  speaks  about,  the  frosts  and  snows  of  more  illiberal  timefeji 
must  be  dispelled.  | 

Mr.  Parton  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  that  inner  life  of  thejj 
Jew — the  domestic  one — in  which  the  Israelite  is  so  preeminently  dis-li 
tinguished.      This  phase,  though  easily  discovered,  is  one  few  havtjj 
had  the  curiosity  to  explore.     Some  very  few  minor  errors  have  crepli 
into  the  article,  and  these  are  such  trivial  ones  as  only  one  bred  to  the 
race,  its  religion  and  customs,  could  distinguish,  and  in  no  way  take 
away  from  the  general  excellence.     From  the  heartiness  of  its  charac- 
ter and  the  noble  sentiments  the  article  evinces,  we  recommend  it  t( 
our  Jewish  and  Christian  readers. 

Extending,  then,  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Mr.  Parton,  and  trust 
ing  in  some  future  number  of  The  New  Era  to  do  him  fuller  justice 
we  again  express  the  pleasure  this  article  has  afforded  us.  I 

The  Modern  Thinker^  ly  D.    Goodwin.      American  News  Co. 
18Y0. — The  initial  number  of  this  very  peculiar  publication  lies  on  ou 
table.     On  taking  it  up,  we  must  confess  our  first  impression  was  tha 
our  paper-merchant  had  very  kindly  sent  ns  samples  of  variously 
tinted  papers ;   but  on  reading  "  Egotisms,"  by  the  editor,  we  foun 
this  parti-colored  paper  with  variegated  inks  was  part  of  some  gran 
plan,  bewildering  to  the  senses,  and  most  especially  to  that  of  sigh 
Men — and  very  wisely,  too — pay  little  heed  to  those  assuming  ove 
eccentricities,  and  we  are  loath  even  to  pick  up  words  of  wisdom  froi 
one  clothed  in  as  many  colors  as  a  harlequin.     As  to  the  text,  w 
notice,  on  the  title-page,  many  names  entitled  to  the  highest  respec 
for  sound  knowledge  and  critical  acumen  ;  and,  though  we  may  widelj 
differ  from  some  of  the  tenets  expressed,  we  have  to  regret  that  tli 
somewhat  confused  period  of  a  first  issue  prevents  our  giving  it  tl 
attention  it  undoubtedly  merits. 
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NORTH    AMERICA 

LiIPB  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  229  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
K.  D.  MORGAN,  President. 

To  tliose  desiring  to  solicit  and  work  for  a  company  wliere 
combination  of  strong  and  useful  features  is  in  force,  we  presen 
he  following : 

1st,  EEGISTEY.— This  company  issues  New  York  State  Regis- 
tered Policies— secured  by  pledge  of  Public  Stocks,  like  the  circula- 
ion  of  National  Banks. 

This  makes  every  Registered  Policy  as  secure  to  the  holder  as  a 
S^ational  Bank-Note  or  United  States  Bond. 

Superintendent  Barnes  says,  in  his  report  for  1869  :  "  So  far  as 
he  question  of  security  is  concerned,  a  Policy  duly  registered  in  this 
Department  is  probably  the  safest  Life  Insurance  Policy  that  can  be 
ssued  by  a  corporation." 

See  Regular  Bulletin  of  Registered  Policy  Account  in  every 
Tuesday's  New  York  Tribune. 

All  Policies  Registered  in  the  Insurance  Department  free  of  cost, 

2d,  MUTUALITY.— The  Company  is  PURELY  MUTUAL, 
m  order  authorizing  tlie  retirement  of  the  Capital  Stock  having  been 
rranted  July,  1860.  After  January,  18T0,  all  the  profits  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  Policy-holders,  after  the  new  plan  of  contribution 
originated  by  this  Company. 

3d,  NON-FORFEITLFRE.— J.ZZ  our  Life  and  Endowment  Pol- 
icies are  Non-Forfeitalle  after  two  or  three  annual  Premiums  have 
been  paid,  thus  securing  to  your  lieirs  the  value  of  every  dollar 
invested,  whether  you  can  continue  your  Policy  or  not. 

4th,  NON-RESTRICTION.— No  restriction  on  Travel  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  part  of  North  America  nortli  of  the  Southern 
Cape  of  Florida,  or  in  Europe,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

5th,  GRACE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS.— Thirty  days' 
grace  allowed  on  any  renewal  payment,  and  the  Policy  held  good. 

6th,  CASH  PREMIUMS  AND  CASH  RETURNS  OF  SUR- 
PLUS, or  an  addition  to  Policies. 

We  want  some  active,  responsible  men  for  Agents,  who  arc 
willing  to  work  for  a  reasonable  commission. 
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ATTORNEY    AND    COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW. 

6*7  and  Of)  WILLIAM  STREET. 

A.   c^riD. 

PROF.  MAX  SILBEKBERG, 

W@il#fti^P>  Cif   fSei* m u n    u n  d    II i^ b  p c"  w  . 

1519   Broadway,   Corner  47th    Street. 

References. — Ttev.  H.  D'C.  Lewin,  Eclectic  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn ;  H,  A. 
CARrENTER,  Willlanisburgh  Business  College. 
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CLIJSTOJS^  HALL,    ASTOR    PLACE, 

Established  1853. 
OPEN    DAILY    FROM    ID  TO   8. 

Interest  Six  P*er  Cent.,  Free  of  Tax. 

WILLIAM  MILES,  President.  J.  S.  SLOA^^,  Secretary. 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN 

C^^INZSX     ORGANS 

ARE    THE    BEST, 

As  proved  by  the  almost  uniyeesal  prefekexce  of  musicians  ;  the 
iiniform  award  to  them  of  highest  premiums  at  Industrial  Exhibitions, 
including  the  Parts  Exposition,  and  a  demand  for  them  far  exceeding 
that  for  any  other  instrument  of  the  class. 

FRIGES    REDUCED. 

The  great  demand  for  these  celebrated  instruments  has  enabled  their  manufacturers  to 
so  greatly  increase  their  facilities  for  manufacture  that  thev  now  offer  them  at  prices  of  in- 
ferior work.  FIVE-OCTAVE  ORGANS  with  FIVE  STOPS,  TREMULAXT  and  KNEE 
SWELL,  and  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Improvements,  found  in  no  other  Organs,  $124.  Other 
styles  in  proportion. 

A  Testimony  Circular,  with  the  testimony  in  full  to  the  superiority  of  these  Organs, 
from  a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  in  this  country  and  many  in  Europe;  also, 
an  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular,  with  correct  drawings,  descriptions,  and 
prices,  will  be  sent  free  of  all  expense  to  every  applicant.  Any  one  having  any  idea  of  buy- 
ing an  instrument  of  any  kind,  should  at  least  send  for  these  circulars,  which  will  cost  him 
nothing,  and  contain  much  useful  information.  Address  THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.,  154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON,  or  596  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
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WHAT  IS  JUDAISM? 


<)  P. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  THE  JEWS. 


By  rtev.  RAPHAEL  D'C.  LEV^HST. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    PREFACE. 

"  Although  much  has  been  written  about  Judaism,  and  many  Icaraed  works  havo  been  published 
for  the  information  of  the  world,  yet,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  vernacular  of  such  a  character  as  to 
present  within  a  moderate  compass  the  full  principles,  doctrinee,  views,  object,  and  destiny  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  so  little  should  be  known  about  otir 
faith.  To  the  majority  of  Jews  themselves,  this  subject  is,  from  the  same  cause,  very  imperfectly 
understood  ;  and  hcnco  the  great  opposition  which  is  made  to  the  llcformcd  School  by  many  pious  and 
well-meaning  persons,  who  not  only  know  nothing  of  the  aim  of  Reform,  but  even  have  erroneous  im- 
pressions as  to  what  constitutes  true  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Rabbins  and  the  traditions  of  Israel. 
To  supply  this  want,  therefore— to  place  before  the  public  a  brief  but  thorough  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  Judaism,  in  a  style  simple  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  all  -has  this  essay  been 
prepared.    In  it  will  bo  found  all  that  I  believe  to  be  included  under  the  title  of  Judaism." 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS   ON    "WHAT    IS    JUDAISM?" 
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INTKODUCTION. 


This  is  the  age  of  reason.  Bigotry  and  fanaticism  are  almost  tilings 
of  the  past.  Faith  is  gradually  losing  its  hold  over  intelligent  minds. 
Religion  is  no  longer  degraded  by  such  wild  raisconceptions  of  its 
heavenly  nature  as  to  render  it  the  scourge  of  humanity.  Progress 
and  reform  are  everywhere  making  noble  conquests,  and  defeating 
most  signally  the  champions  of  an  orthodoxy  which  has  naught  for  its 
aim  save  the  enslavement  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the 
separation  of  God's  children  into  sects  and  divisions  unworthy  of  the 
age  and  antagonistic  to  the  grand  object  of  religion. 

Great,  indeed,  are  the  results  of  the  revolution  now  pending  in  the 
world  of  ideas.  The  blessings  of  education  have  been  diffused  among 
all  grades  and  classes,  and  have  wrought  mighty  changes  within,  com- 
paratively, the  past  few  years.  The  Church  and  State  are  no  longer 
in  league  to  tyrannize  over  men,  to  plunge  them  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  to  usurp  the  power  of 
that  reason  which  makes  of  man  the  child  of  God.  Freedom  of 
thought  and  liberty  of  speech  are  above  every  thing  else  ceded  by  civ^- 
ilized  governments  as  the  inalienable  and  indisputable  rights  of  man- 
kind. Tims  is  religion,  among  other  important  themes,  subjected  to 
the  most  searching  and  critical  examination,  and  thus  is  it  becoming 
more  purified,  as  the  dross  of  ages,  the  mockeries,  the  mummeries,  the 
superstitions  of  the  past,  are  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  intelli- 
gence, condemned  as  follies,  and  sentenced  to  an  everlasting  death. 
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In  no  Bystein  of  religion  liave  rationalistic  i)rinciples  tended  to 
more  practical  advantage  than  in  Judaism.     AVHien  the  great  truth  is 
borne  in  mind  that  Judaism,  in  its  spiritual  signification,  h  no  secta- 
rian, no  national  religion,  but  was  intended  to  endure  for  all  times  and 
throughout  all  ages,  as  a  imiversal  religion  ;  that  it  has  a  world-em- 
bracing mission,  its  ultimate  aim  being  to  unite  mankind  in  a  sacred 
bond  of  brotherhood  and  to  bring  them  all  to  the  belief  in  the  great 
Father  above,  and  in  those  religious  truths  and  moral  laws  which  are 
essential  to  the  vrell-being  of  humanity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
that  every  improvement  in  Judaism  must  be  fraught  with  the  happiest 
results  to  the  world  at  large.     Judaism  is  the  parent-stem,  the  stock, 
the  tree  from  which  innumerable  branches  have  sprung.     In  Judaism 
will  be  found  every  thing  necessary  for  the  sjnritual  requirements  ol 
man.     From  Judaism  tlie  sublime  morality  so  j^rominent  in  other 
creeds  has  been  borrowed.     In  neither  the  Scriptures  of  the  Is'azarine, 
nor  the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  can  there  be  found  one  single  ethical  pre- 
cept of  a  practical  nature  which  has  not  its  parallel  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Jewish  sages.     Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  more  Judaism  displays  its  heavenly  spirit,  the  more  it  pro- 
claims its  universality  of  faith  and  a  common  brotherhood,  in  the  name 
of  the  one  and  ever-living  God ;  the  more  will  its  children — the  reli- 
gions of  the  world — aspire  to  be  its  equal,  and  the  more  will  the  fol- 
lowers of  those  religions  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of 
brotherly  love.     But  Judaism  cannot  succeed  in  having  its  heavenly 
spirit  recognized,  unless  it  discards  forever  the  gross  abuses  and  follies 
which  through  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  horrors  of  barbaric  persecu- 
tions have  engrafted  themselves  upon  it.     Indeed,  so  thickly  has  this 
spurious  growth  entwined  itself  around  the  tree  as  almost  to  hide  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage.     The  divine  spirit  of  Judaism  has  for  centuries 
been  obscured  by  a  mass  of  meaningless  ceremonies  and  ritualistic 
observances.    Unhallowed,  unsanctioned  tlieories,  which  have  no  foun- 
dation either  in  the  Mosaic  or  Rabbinical  system,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  ushered  into  the  world  as  being  the  religion  of  our  race,  as 
forming  features  of  that  immortal  law  which  the  Psalmist  so  beauti- 
fully describes  as  "  the  Lamp,  the  Light,  and  the  "Way  of  Life."     The 
Kabbins,  the  sages  of  Israel,  who  have  left  bebind  them  lasting  monu- 
ments of  their  great  learning,  piety,  and  zeal,  have  been  made  to  bear 
the  odium  of  all  this  folly,  this  mockery,  this  trifling  with  the  sacred 
ends  of  religion,  whereas  if,  indeed,  the  merits  of  their  works  were 
only  as  well  known  as  their  faults,  it  would  be  seen  how  earnestly  the 
most  celebrated  of  them  labored  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  religion 
is  spirit,  and  not  letter.    True,  the  Talnmdical  and  Eabbinical  writings 
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contain  much  that  would  seem  at  variance  with  tlie  written  words  of 
the  Bible.  The  Mosaic  precepts,  for  instance,  are  in  almost  every  in- 
stance so  elaborated  upon,  as  actually  to  render  them  unrecognizable 
from  the  material  change  they  have  undergone.  Thus  with  respect  to 
the  command  not  to  do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath,  which  has  been  so 
exaggerated  by  the  Rabbins,  asking, "What  is  work?  and  then  defining 
it  under  thirty-nine  different  heads  or  fathers,  each  of  which  has  many 
divisions,  and  these  divisions  again  subdivisions,  and  so  ad  irifinitum^ 
as  positively  to  deprive  the  blessed  Sabbath, — a  day  expressly  com- 
manded to  be  kept  as  "  a  delight  and  an  honor  " — of  its  hallowed  in- 
fluences, and  to  render  it  a  day  of  unhappiness  and  misery,  void  of 
every  thing  which  may  tend  to  elevate  the  thoughts,  or  raise  the  soul 
to  God.  Agajin,  in  regard  to  the  festivals  and  solemn  days :  where  the 
Bible  appoints  one  day  for  each  observance,  the  Rabbins  seem  to  for- 
get the  injunction,  "Thou  shalt  not  add,  nor  diminish  therefrom:" 
and  appoint  two  days  in  many  cases.  So  also  it  would  seem  from 
some  portions  of  their  writings  that  much  more  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  ceremonies  of  Judaism  than  to  its  internal  spirit.  Now, 
while  this  is  freely  admitted,  it  cannot,  in  any  way,  deteriorate  either 
from  the  hallo^ving  spirit  of  Judaism,  or  from  the  worth  of  those  good 
and  pious  men,  the  Rabbins,  who  were  indeed  the  preservers  of  the 
Judaic  idea  at  a  time  when  barbaric  heathenism  threatened  to  uproot 
it.  Far  from  reflecting  discredit  on  them,  it  only  shows  how  remarka- 
bly w^ell  they  understood  the  essence  of  religion.  They  knew  that 
religion  was  life,  spirit ;  that  it  was  neither  letter  nor  law.  They  knew 
that  religion  lives  with  man,  is  a  portion  of  his  nature,  and  adapts  it- 
self to  the  requirements  of  man  according  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
the  force  of  existing  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  the 
state  of  intellectual  culture  to  which  he  has  attained.  Hence,  when 
the  exigencies  of  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  additional  legislation 
necessary,  they,  as  the  representative  men  in  Israel,  the  doctors,  the 
fathers  of  the  tradition,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  in  many  instances  tho 
civil  authorities  and  judges  of  the  people,  boldly  came  forward  and 
made  such  alterations,  or  additions,  or  reforms,  to  the  Biblical  com- 
mands, as  they  in  their  wisdom  and  practical  forethought  deemed  ad- 
visable. It  is  worthy  of  record,  however,  that  in  no  case  did  they  pre- 
sume to  interfere  with  the  principles  of  Judaism.  The  laws  of  virtue 
and  morality,  of  right  and  justice,  were  as  inviolable  to  the  Eabbins  as 
they  were  to  Moses.  It  was  only  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  inci- 
dentals, the  things  w^hich  have  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  which 
must  be  adapted  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  if  indeed  they  arc 
to  serve  as  the  means  to  the  end  and  to  prove  instrumental  in  cnshrin- 
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in^  tlie  spirit  of  religion,  \vliicli  received  revision  at  their  lland^^.  From 
this  it  is  evident,  that  even  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  ancient  fiages,  these 
ceremonies  and  ritualistic  observances  were  but  insit^nificant  "svhen 
com})ared  with  the  eternal  princi])le8  of  Judaism  ;  princij)les  wliicli  ren- 
dered Judaism  the  purest,  noblest,  grandest,  God-inspired  liumanity 
which  tlie  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving,  and  which  indeed  truly  en- 
titled it  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world. 

As  regards  the  alterations  alluded  to,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but 
that  this  enlargement  of  Scripture,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  this  seeming 
austerity,  this  investment  of  every  word,  syllable,  and  letter  of  the 
written  law,  with  an  especial  sanctity  and  with  a  profound  and  hidden 
meaning,  which  could  only  be  interpreted  after  years  of  intellectual 
research,  stud}',  and  argument,  was  the  only  means  of  keeping  the 
people  together,  of  impressing  the  divine  words  of  inspiration  in  their 
hearts,  and,  in  fact,  of  preserving  the  very  religious  idea  intact,  until 
the  time  should  arrive  when  these  "  fences  of  the  Law,"  as  they  were 
properly  termed,  could  safely  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  idea  live 
without  its  exterior  coat-of-mail,  in  which  it  w^as  purposely  enveloped. 
That  these  additions,  restrictions,  and  alterations  were  never  intended 
to  outlive  the  times  for  which  they  were  made,  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbins  everywhere  bear  the  most  unmistakable  proof.  AVho  of  the 
present  day  can  claim  to  be  so  great  a  reformer  as  Hillel  ?  Ay,  a  He- 
former  !  Be  not  alarmed,  ye  adherents  to  an  exploded  orthodoxy,  at 
this  great  sage  of  yours,  this  venerable  man,  to  whose  words  you  attrib- 
ute the  same  infallibility  as  to  the  other  writings  of  the  Talnmd,  being 
styled  a  reformer.  The  word  will  not  inflict  aught  of  stain  or  reproach 
on  his  noble  character.  It  Avill  indeed  do  him  honor,  for  a  reformer  he 
was,  and  of  the  truest  order.  How  beautifully  he  expresses  the  sub- 
lime idea  of  Judaism,  the  idea  of  true,  genuine  religion,  when  in  reply 
to  the  heathen,  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  Judaism, 
while  he  stood  on  one  foot,  he  said,  "  Do  unto  thy  neighbor  as  thou 
wouldst  have  him  do  to  you.  All  the  rest  is  commentary.  Go  and 
learn  !  "  But  why  need  we  quote  instances  to  prove  the  liberal  senti- 
ments of  those  venerable  men  who  are  so  strangely  accused  of  having 
ushered  doctrines  into  Judaism,  which  would  have  made  them  blush 
had  they  heard  them  mentioned  ? 

Though,  doubtless,  the  Talmud  contains  much  that  we  of  the  pres- 
ent day  very  naturally  consider  exclusive,  bigoted,  and  superstitious, 
yet  has  it  sentiments  recorded  therein,  which  for  their  liberality  may 
challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Let  not  then  the  pseudo-ortho- 
doxy of  the  present  time,  those  who  denounce  in  public  what  they 
practise  in  private,  who  profess  one  thing  and  perform  another,  who 
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Openly  desecrate  the  most  sacred  commands,  wliile  they  noisily  clamor 
against  every  movement  of  progress  or  reform,  thus  bringing  tlie 
odium  of  shame  on  the  name  of  Jew,  and  inflicting  Untold  injury  on 
the  hallowed  religion  of  their  race  ;  let  them  not  attempt  to  attribute 
all  their  mummeries  and  unholy  customs  to  the  good  men  who  bore 
the  title  of  Kabbi.  They,  and  they  only,  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  sad  condition  in  which  Judaism  has  so  long  been  placed  and  the 
erroneous  impressions  so  prevalent  among  those  unacquainted  with  the 
truth,  concerning  Jews  and  their  religion. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  tbat  so  little  should  be  known  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Judaism,  when  so  much  is  weekly  done  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves to  mystify  the  public  ?  What  is  the  so-called  orthodoxy  of  this 
country  ?  Is  it  orthodoxy  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  subterfuge,  a  hol- 
low outward  pretension,  a  delusion  of  the  weakest  nature  ? 

Orthodoxy,  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  means 
"  a  belief  in  the  genuine  doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures  ;  "  but, 
according  to  the  definition  of  Rabbinical  Judaism,  it  means  "  a  belief 
in,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to,  all  the  edicts,  lavfs,  and  regulations  enacted 
by  the  Rabbins,  and  recorded  in  the  Talmud  and  later  theological  writ- 
ings." Now,  according  to  which  definition  may  the  modern  orthodoxy 
be  classed  ?  It  surely  cannot  be  the  latter  ;  for  with  but  few  honora- 
ble exceptions  they  cannot  even  read  the  works,  much  less  understand 
them,  or  practise  what  is  therein  contained.  Can  it  be  the  former?  If 
so,  heaven  help  them  !  What  a  vast  difference  there  must  be  between 
belief  and  the  practical  efiect  of  belief!  What  a  contrast  between 
theory  and  practice  !  Surely  actions  speak  louder  than  words  !  ISTo  ! 
no  !  Those  who  bear  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  American  Ortho- 
dox, do  not  belong  either  to  the  Biblical  or  Rabbinical  school  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  but  to  the  school  of  custom ;  the  school  of  usage ;  the  school, 
we  may  say,  of  imitation.  This  or  that  idea  has  been  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  ;  this  or  that  custom 
has  been  performed  in  their  homes  during  infancy  ;  this  or  that  doc- 
trine has  been  bequeathed  to  them  under  the  seal  of  Judaism,  and  so 
without  pausing  to  apply  the  test  of  reason  to  these  matters,  without 
investigating  for  themselves,  or  caring  to  know  in  how  far  these  ideas, 
customs,  or  doctrines  will  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  themselves  and 
posterity,  or  advance  the  interests  of  religion,  they  are  content  to  ac- 
cept them  as  Divine,  simply  because  their  ancestors  adopted  them. 

Thus  is  it,  that  the  rising  generation  have  such  little  knowledge  as 
to  what  in  reality  constitutes  a  Jew.  In  a  great  measure  the  reformed 
school  of  Judaism,  which  twenty-five  years  ago  could  count  its  follow- 
ers by  the  tens,  but  which,  praised  be  Almighty  God,  may  now  count 
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its  thoiisaiids  and  tens  of  tlioiisancls,  has  corrected  tliis  growing  evil, 
by  first  tearing  down  tlie  cloak  with  wliich  Judaism  lias  been  envel- 
oped, and  discovering  its  beauties  to  the  jmblic  gaze ;  and  then  by  pro- 
claiming its  world-embracing  mission  and  its  sublime  doctrines  of  uni- 
versal love  and  toleration. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  even  among  reformed  Jews,  there  are 
many  who  can  scarcely  say  why  they  are  Jews.  They  certainly  feel 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  orthodox  fold  ;  they 
know  that  their  children  take  less  and  less  interest  in  the  synagogue 
services,  and  so  they  join  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  to  give,  as  it 
w^cre,  a  new  impetus  to  their  religious  zeal.  Now,  how  worthy  soever 
this  motive  may  be,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  and  a  more  fervent  love  for  the  grand  aim  of  Judaism,  are  not  the 
incentives  which  prompt  them  to  join  the  reform  fold. 

Ask  many  Israelites,  What  constitutes  a  Jew?  and  how  varied  will 
be  the  answers.  One  will  say,  birth  ;  another,  belief  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  a  third,  initiation  into  the  Abrahamuc  covenant ;  a  fourth, 
the  Hebrew  language  ;  and  so  on.  Then,  again,  there  are  n)any  who 
argue,  ^'  Take  this  away,  and  take  that  away,  and  what  will  you  leave? 
We  must  then  surely  cease  to  be  Jews."  As  if  Judaism  were  judged 
by  the  amount  of  ceremonies,  or  rites,  or  outward  forms.  Now  all 
this  is  very  deplorable,  and  should  at  once  be  remedied.  The  duty  of 
reformed  Jewish  preachers  and  leaders  is  now  clearly  to  instruct  the 
people,  for  they  need  instruction.  There  should  be  no  half  measures, 
no  half  words,  which  pretend  one  thing  and  mean  another  ;  no  com- 
promises to  pander  to  the  whims  and  prejudices  of  wealthy  ignorance. 
As  God's  servants,  they  should  be  fearless  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
sacred  trust.  The  people  cry  aloud  to  them  for  food,  for  spiritual  food  ; 
they  earnestly  desire  to  taste  of  the  heavenly  manna,  and  to  drink  of 
the  refreshing  waters  of  salvation.  They  need  religious  instruction ; 
and  though  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  will  be  impeded  by  those 
who  fancy  themselves  wise  in  their  own  ignorance,  and  endeavor  to 
produce  an  opposition,  and  finally  a  schism  whenever  something  radi- 
cal is  attempted,  yet  eventually  must  their  honest  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  truth  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  promote  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  the  well-being  of  humanity. 

With  this  conviction,  then,  deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds,  we 
enter  upon  the  goodly  work  which  is  now  before  us.  In  the  series  of 
articles  to  which  this  is  the  introduction,  we  will  endeavor  to  answer 
honestly  and  truthfully  the  question,  "  What  constitutes  a  Jew  ?  "  In 
other  words,  to  explain  the  principles,  doctrines,  views,  object,  and 
•destiny  of  our  hallowed  religion. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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An  Address  delivered  at  the  Consecration  of  "  Temple  Israel  "  (Greene 

Avenue,  Brooklyn),  April  8,  1870. 


"  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity ! " — 
Ps.  cxxxiii.  1. 

What  greeting  can  I  tender  you,  beloved  friends,  more  expressive 
of  the  holy  joy  which  fills  my  soul  on  this  eventful  occasion,  than 
that  contained  in  the  sublime  sentiment  of  Israel's  royal  bard  ?  Oh, 
what  an  echo  do  those  beautiful  words  awaken  in  the  human  heart ! 
What  magnificent  conceptions  do  they  give  rise  to  of  the  divine  bless- 
ings of  peace,  amity,  and  unity  among  all  men  !  How  they  breathe 
the  purest  love,  the  truest  philanthropy,  the  noblest  humanity,  the 
most  genuine  religion !  How  faithfully  they  portray  the  God-like 
spirit  of  our  honorable  faith  !  How  unmistakably  do  they  proclaim 
Judaism  as  being  not  alone  the  religion  of  the  world,  not  alone  the 
religion  of  truth,  not  alone  the  only  religion,  but  also  the  religion 
of  happiness,  the  religion  of  peace,  the  religion  of  universal  brother- 
hood— in  a  word,  the  religion  or  love  !  Aye,  brethren,  the  religion 
OF  love  ;  for  truly  it  was  Judaism  which  first  taught  mankind  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  all — that  every  human  being  is  a  creation  of  the 
Divine  essence — that  all  are  His  children — that  all  are  alike  regarded 
by  Him  with  love  and  favor.  Aye,  brethren,  the  religion  of  love  ; 
for  truly  it  was  Judaism  which  first  inculcated  those  grand  duties  of 
life  which  have  become  the  bond  of  society — which  first  uttered  the 
golden  maxim,  "  Do  to  thy  neighbor  as  thou  wouldst  have  him  do  to 
thee ; "  which  first  said,  "  Love  the  stranger,  protect  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  be  kind  to  the  poor  and  to  the  fallen  ;  "  which  first  im- 
parted the  lesson  of  forgiveness,  "  Do  not  avenge  nor  bear  a  grudge ;  " 
which  first  commanded  kindness  even  to  the  brute  creation  ;  which 
first  held  forth  to  the  sinner  the  hand  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  and 
taught  him  the  means  of  regaining  his  former  position  of  eminence, 
which,  by  his  sin,  he  had  lost. 

But,  my  brethren,  if  indeed  the  Sacred  Scriptures  affbrded  no 
other  instance  in  which  Judaism  is  represented  as  the  religion  of  love, 
the  words  of  the  text  would  be  an  ample  illustration,  and  would  in 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  establish  our  claim  ;  for  the  poet-king  here 
represents  concord  as  the  great  and  compi-ehensive  blessing  in  which 
is  included  all  happiness,  and,  comparing  it  to  "  the  precious  ointment 
poured  upon  the  head  of  Aaron,  that  ran  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
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raiment/'  shows,  by  this  simile,  that  concord  is  the  balm  of  life,  which 
is  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  heads  of  communities,  but  by  all  classes 
and  grades  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest.  "  As  the 
dew  of  Ilcrmon  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion," — even  as 
the  dew  which,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  descendeth  from  the  heavens 
and  falleth  upon  the  earth,  to  fructify  and  to  nourish  it,  and  thus  to 
cause  it  to  bring  forth  its  fruits  for  the  support  and  well-being  of 
man,  so  does  concord  fall  upon  society,  and,  cultivating  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  opens  our  hearts  to  each  other,  moves  us  to 
acts  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  brings  us  nearer  to  our  fellow-creatures 
through  the  ties  of  good  deeds,  and  makes  us  thiice  happy  and  blessed, 
and  thrice  beloved  by  our  Eternal  Father. 

What  more  appropriate  subject,  then,  brethren  of  Temple  Israel, 
could  I  submit  to  you  on  this  gala-day  in  your  lives  ?  When  you 
reflect  upon  what  was  the  past  religious  history  of  the  Jews  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  contrast  it  with  the  present  happy  moment — when  you  re- 
member how  staornated  everv  thinor  -^^as  which  concerned  the  vital 
interests  of  Judaism,  of  the  education  of  vour  children,  of  vour  own 
position  in  the  moral  race  which  is  now  agitating  the  world,  and  then 
consider  for  a  moment  what  has  indeed  been  effected  through  your 
instrumentality,  h.ow,  as  with  a  magician's  wand,  you  suddenly 
changed  the  entire  scene,  and  produced  light  where  before  was  dark- 
ness, revived  anew  the  sparks  of  piety  which  were  almost  extin- 
guished, erected  a  Congregation  established  upon  those  broad  princi- 
ples of  humanity  which  the  enlightenment  of  the  age  teaches  us  are 
the  only  true  princij^les  of  pure  religion — your  hearts  must  surely 
beat  with  orratitude  to  Almi^htv  God  for  havin<?  been  with  von  in 
your  efforts  to  promote  the  honor  of  His  holy  name — for  having 
spared  you  to  be  the  agents  tlirough  whom  much  good  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  city — for  having  vouchsafed  to  you  the  power  of  over- 
coming all  difficulties,  of  braving  all  obstacles,  of  surmounting  all 
impediments,  so  as  to  enable  you,  ere  three  short  months  have  passed 
over  your  heads,  to  procure  for  yourselves  a  fit  sanctuary  in  which  to 
worship  the  God  of  your  belief,  and  to  consecrate  that  sanctuary  to 
the  name  of  the  Most  High,  to  the  glorious  cause  of  Progress  and 
Heform,  to  the  elevation  of  mankind,  and  to  the  honor  of  Israel. 
Truly,  you  cannot  fail  to  exclaim,  *'  It  is  the  finger  of  God."' 

But,  brethren,  what  renders  your  work  still  more  beautiful  and 
ennobling,  is  the  fact  that  you  have  maintained  peace  and  harmony 
in  your  midst ;  that,  though  your  views  upon  the  religion  of  your 
fathers  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  views  entertained  by  many 
of  vour  brethren,  tliere  is  vet  a  bond  of  union  between  von — there  is 
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yet  a  feeling  of  love,  whicli,  may  God  grant,  will  ever  continue,  and 
grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  time  advances.  And  not  only  with 
your  co-religionists  are  you  allied  by  the  ties  of  brotherly  affection, 
but  also  with  our  Christian  neighbors,  who  are  likewise  our  brethren, 
since  they  are  the  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Father. 

See,  members  of  Temple  Israel,  how  you  are  this  day  sur- 
rounded by  the  members  of  the  sister  Congregations,  who,  though 
they  may  differ  from  your  views,  yet  love  you  because  of  the  great 
ties  which  exist  between  you.  See  how  you  are  surrounded  by  your 
brethren  of  another  creed,  who,  though  they  worship  not  the  same  as 
we  do,  yet  believe  in  the  same  God,  and  seek,  as  we  do,  though  in 
anotlier  way,  to  perform  their  duty  to  Him  who  '^  readeth  the  heart 
of  man,"  and  before  whom  guile  and  iniquity  cannot  stand. 

Surely  this  is  a  grand  and  an  imposing  scene !  Surely  we  may 
perceive  from  this  event  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  hallowing 
power  of  a  religion  which  is  all  love,  all  God-inspired  humanity  ! 
How  truly,  then,  may  we  exclaim,  with  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
"  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity  !  " 

To  foster  this  feeling  of  love  becomes  now  incumbent  upon  us, 
for  at  no  past  ej^och  in  the  world's  history  have  men  been  so  ready  to 
discard  those  petty  differences  in  creed  which  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
superstition  have  built  up  to  separate  the  children  of  One  God.  The 
reign  of  intolerance  is  over  ;  for,  wherever  the  light  of  modern  civil- 
ization has  penetrated,  there  the  great  truth  is  felt  and  acknowledged, 
that  man  is  responsible  alone  to  God  for  his  religious  belief.  Thus 
the  followers  of  the  various  religious  systems  agree  to  differ  with  each 
other,  but  yet  to  remain  friends  and  brothers  notwithstanding.  And, 
indeed,  when,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  we  come  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  what,  irr  reality,  are  those  minor  differences  of 
opinion  when  compared  with  the  great  essentials  which  exist  in  all 
creeds,  and  which  bind  all  men  together?  Do  they  not  dwindle  down, 
and  seem  less  and  less,  the  more  we  take  Reason  for  our  guide,  the 
more  we  regard  the  true  spirit  of  religion  ?  Indeed,  I  maintain  there 
arc  ties  which  no  differences  can  ever  sever;  there  are  bonds  of 
brotherhood  which  can  never  be  broken,  but  which  must  continue  to 
hind  Israel  togetlier,  and  Israel  to  the  world,  until  the  day  when  there 
will  be  but  one  God  and  one  religion,  one  kingdom  and  one  Temple, 
one  Creator  and  one  liuman  family. 

Come,  then,  friends,  let  us  to-day  seek  to  ascertain,  in  the  first 
place,  what  those  ties  are  which  bind  all  Israelites  together. 

Israelites,  our  bonds  of  fraternity,  arc  : 
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Ibt.  The  name  religious  l>eliel'. 

2(.l.  The  same  lieavenly  mission. 

3d.  The  same  liistory. 

We  have  the  same  religious  belief.  Judaism,  ii)y  liearers,  is  not 
the  work  of  man  ;  it  is  not  a  collection  of  laws,  a  compendium  of 
forms,  wliich  originated  in  the  brain  of  man,  and  which  are,  conse- 
quently, liable  to  change  and  alteration.  Xo  ;  Judaism  is  a  heaven- 
born  principle  ;  it  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  will  forever 
exist,  firm  and  nnchangeable  ;  it  is  religion  in  the  purest  conception 
of  the  word,  and,  as  such,  is  co-existent  with  the  Deity.  Judaism 
imparts  to  the  w^orld  the  grandest  of  all  intellectual  truths — the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  and  ever-living  God.  It  teaches  a  rational  belief, 
for  it  proclaims  God  as  a  Unit,  a  pure  and  lloly  Spirit,  who  is  the 
only  Creator,  the  only  Lord,  the  only  Ruler,  the  only  Preserver,  the 
only  Savior,  the  only  Eternal  Father  of  the  human  race.  What 
doctrine  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  promptings  of  Iteason  ? 
What  doctrine  finds  so  ready  a  response  in  the  heart  of  man  ?  But 
Judaism  not  alone  imparts  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  but  also  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  masterpiece  of  Creation — man.  It  likewise 
teaches  us  our  dutv  to  the  Eternal  Bein2:  whom  we  all  adore,  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves.  It  teaches  us  how  to  become  good  and 
happy,  how  to  fultil  our  manifold  obligations  on  earth  so  as  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  be  parti cip at oi-s  of  that  glorious  immor- 
tality which  awaits  the  souls  of  the  good  in  the  boundless  realms  of 
eternity.  Thus  Judaism  is  a  principle  wliich  has  been_,  is  now,  and 
will  forever  remain,  the  same  in  all  climes  and  in  all  countries. 

It  is  this  religious  belief  which  unites  the  whole  house  of  Israel 
in  a  bond  of  brotherhood.  Though  there  may  be  differences  among 
us  as  to  the  mode  in  which  we  shall  observe  the  requirements  of  Juda- 
ism as  regarded  in  its  temporal  pha.se — by  which  1  mean  that  phase 
under  which  religion  adapts  itself  to  the  requirements  of  men  accord- 
ing to  time,  country,  circumstances,  and  intellect — yet  upon  the  broad 
principles  there  is  no  disagreement ;  and,  whether  one  portion  of  the 
house  of  Israel  be  termed  Orthodox  and  the  other  Reformed,  we  are 
yet  all  Jews,  holding  to  the  same  cardinal  truths,  believing  in  and 
worshipping  the  same  great  God,  boimd  together  by  the  same  reli- 
gious belief.  Though  separated  from  our  brethren  by  seas  and  moun- 
tains, thougli  manners  and  customs  and  language  may  differ,  though 
wealth  and  position  and  intellect  may  cause  various  grades,  yet  there 
is  one  grand  Idea  which  forms  a  connecting  link  between  Jews  of 
every  part  of  the  world. 

"  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord,  is  One." 
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That  is  the  Idea,  bretliren — the  unity  of  Almighty  God.  It  is 
that  which  creates  a  feeling  of  sympathy  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
which,  though  at  times  it  may  appear  dormant,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
renewed  with  all  its  strength  and  earnestness,  when  all  selfishness  will 
be  eifaced  by  love,  and  all  will  be  bound  together  by  an  indissoluble 
bond  of  brotherhood,  tlms  giving  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
text,  "  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  !  " 

The  second  tie  which  binds  us  together  is  the  same  heavenly  mis- 
sion. 

As  God  is  the  Creator,  Huler,  and  Father  of  the  human  race,  so 
also  is  He  the  Educator  of  that  race,  the  Source  whence  mankind  at 
laro-e  will  seek  truth  and  wisdom.  To  Him  alone  is  known  the  surest 
way  of  accomplishing  His  great  design  of  bringing  happiness  and 
perfection  to  His  creatures.  Accordingly,  He  has  so  willed  it  that 
this  happiness  and  perfection  shall  be  the  result  of  a  work  of  pro- 
gression and  development. 

The  greatest  of  all  earthly  knowledge  is  religious  knowledge,  and 
in  this,  above  all  others,  are  His  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  strikingly 
displayed.  "When  all  the  world  was  groping  in  darkness,  when  man- 
kind was  j)lunged  into  doubts  as  to  the  Cause  of  all  causes,  God  re- 
vealed Himself,  through  the  power  of  inspiration,  to  the  illustrious 
Abraham,  and  thencefortli  selected  his  descendants  as  the  receivers 
and  promulgators  of  the  Monotheistic  Idea,  to  be  borne  by  them 
throughout  all  ages  as  the  Idea  which  is  to  conquer  all  the  world,  and 
to  bring  the  entire  human  race  nearer  to  perfection,  and  hence  nearer 
to  happiness. 

That  Israel  has  been  slowly  but  surely  bringing  the  world  to  light 
upon  matters  of  religion,  the  pages  of  history  afford  unmistakable 
proof.  AVhen  Judaism  arose,  the  religious  belief  of  the  world  was  a 
gross  heathenish  polytheism.  The  most  civilized  nations  fell  pros- 
trate at  the  shrines  of  their  deities  ;  huge  monsters  of  wood  and  stone 
were  set  up  in  the  temples,  before  which  a  benighted  multitude  sacri- 
ficed even  hecatombs  of  human  lives  at  the  bidding  of  their  priests. 
As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  new  Idea  could  only  be  established 
after  a  long  series  of  years,  and  by  dint  of  great  labor  and  perse- 
verance. It  went  forth  against  the  enemy,  Ignorance,  to  do  battle 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  It  proclaimed  the  grand  truth, 
that  there  can  be  no  God  except  that  God  be  perfect,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  perfection  in  the  Godhead  except  there  be  a  Unity.  But 
this  idea  was  too  great,  too  powerful,  to  be  comprehended  at  once. 
Years  rolled  by,  and  decades  were  numbered  among  the  things  of 
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the  past,  before  the  polytheistical  ideas  could  be  uprooted,  and  tlien, 
as  in  the  physical  world,  when  two  diametrically  opposite  elements 
are  brought  together,  a  new  substance  is  generally  formed  through 
the  combination,  so  also  is  it  in  the  moral  world — a  new  Idea  resulted 
from  this  clashini]:  to2:Gther  of  ^Eonotheism  and  Polvtheism,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  founded. 

Then  arose  a  mighty  power  in  the  form  of  Christianity  ;  then 
came  also  another  great  agent  in  the  form  of  Mahommedanism  ;  and 
these,  under  the  will  of  God,  have  acted  as  the  aids  to  Judaism  in 
effecting  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Alas  !  however,  the  children 
forgot  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  mother,  they  rebelled  against 
her,  they  wandered  further  and  further  away  from  her,  until,  at  last, 
there  existed  but  little  in  common  between  them  ;  nay,  more,  they 
even  maltreated  the  mother  who  had  given  them  birth,  and  attemj^ted 
the  ungodly  task  of  suppressing  her  voice  by  the  horrors  of  the  sword, 
the  torch,  the  stake,  and  the  dungeon.  Yet  has  Judaism  withstood 
every  movement  that  has  been  hurled  against  it  for  its  destruction  ; 
it  has  triumphed  most  signally  over  its  enemies  ;  it  has  continued  to 
disseminate  its  grand  ideas,  and  is  to-day,  in  every  portion  of  the 
globe,  a  power  which  is  reforming  the  world,  and  bringing  mankind 
to  the  throne  of  Almighty  God.  Even  among  her  rivals  she  is  mak- 
ing great  conquests  ;  for  what  is  it  but  Judaism  which  has  caused 
Unitarianism  and  Deism  ?  Thus  the  Israelites  have  been  and  are 
still  the  missionaries  of  the  Most  High,  the  religious  teachers  of  man- 
kind, the  guides  of  all  God's  children  to  the  altar  of  their  Father,  the 
true  Messiahs  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  heavenly  mission  which  forms  such  a  strong  bond  of 
union  between  us.  We  feel  that  how  much  soever  we  mav  be  decried, 
how  much  soever  we  may  be  scorned  and  ill-treated  for  our  faith,  we 
are  yet  infinitely  above  our  neighbors  and  our  enemies  in  religious 
thought ;  we  feel  that  to  us  all  the  nations  owe  whatever  is  good  in 
their  respective  systems  of  theology,  and  we  rely  upon  the  gracious 
promise  of  God,  that,  through  Israel,  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
shall  be  blessed.  Therefore,  how  much  soever  we  may  differ  with 
each  other  upon  the  details  of  our  faith,  we  yet  agree  upon  general 
principles.  We  are  one  people — one  in  heart,  one  in  soul,  ever  ready 
to  work  together  for  the  promotion  of  any  object  which  may  tend  to 
the  elevation  of  mankind ;  and  this  very  feeling  of  love,  which  re- 
sults from  this  second  tie  of  brotherhood,  again  exemplifies  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  breth- 
ren to  dwell  together  in  unity  !  " 

But,  brethren,  there  is  yet  another  bond  between  us. 
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We  liave  the  same  history. 

Tlie  loving  superintendence  of  God  over  His  chosen  people,  the 
successive  chain  of  events  which  has  marked  the  history  of  our  race 
from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  present  period,  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  save  us  from  our  enemies  and  to 
sustain  us  alive  even  to  this  day,  contain  one  feature  which  must 
attract  the  attention  of  everv  thinkins:  mind.  It  is,  that  whatsoever 
occurred  to  one  part  of  Israel  was  felt  by  the  other.  In  every  suc- 
cess, in  every  loss,  in  every  sunshine,  in  every  storm,  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  prosperity  and  adversity,  it  was  Israel,  as  a  nation,  which  bore 
it ;  there  was  always  one  people,  one  destiny,  one  faith,  and  one  God. 
AVhen  every  country  acted,  by  turns,  the  savage  part  of  barbarians  in 
the  horrible  persecutions  which,  under  tlie  cloak  of  religion,  deluged 
the  world  with  blood,  the  same  calamity  was  felt  by  all,  and  reached, 
as  by  an  electric  siiock,  the  remotest  members  of  our  race.  And  so 
with  our  successes  and  triumphs.  Every  elevation  in  virtue,  every 
distinction  in  wisdom,  every  bright  intellect,  every  good  and  great 
man,  is  regarded  by  all  as  common  property.  We  all  claim  him, 
and  history  knows  no  distinction  between  one  part  and  the  other. 
Whether  the  Jerusalemean  schools  flourished  more  or  less  than  the 
Babylonian  schools,  whether  Spain  or  France  produced  more  lumin- 
aries, whether  Abarbanel  was  from  the  Sephardim  and  Rashi  was 
from  the  Ashkenazim,  whether  Maimonides  was  Spanish  and  Men- 
delssohn German,  whether  Manasseh-ben-Israel  was  from  one  section 
and  Zunz  from  another,  it  matters  not.  Whenever  and  wherever 
light  shone  forth,  it  was  for  the  exaltation  of  the  whole,  and  all 
looked  up  to  it  as  common  property.  Thus  the  Jew  of  Russia  claims 
the  octogenarian  baronet  of  England,  Montefiori ;  the  Israelite  of 
America  recognizes  in  Manasseh-ben-Israel  the  champion  of  ancient 
Jewish  liberty  ;  the  French  and  Spanish  Jews  see  in  Judah  Touro  the 
philanthropist,  in  Itothschild  the  liberal  and  generous  millionaire,  in 
Meyerbeer  the  musical  genius ;  and  so  throughout  the  world,  wlierever 
a  bright  intellect  is  found,  wherever  glory  is  obtained  in  any  station 
or  sphere  of  life,  that  intellect,  that  glory,  is  hailed  by  all,  and  every 
individual  feels  that  lie  too  is  exalted  in  the  exaltation  of  his  race. 

Even  this  is  still  the  bond  of  brotherhood  in  Israel.  Though  the 
Jews  are  scattered  into  every  corner  of  the  world,  yet  every  one  feels 
that  he  belongs  to  all,  and  all  belong  to  him  ;  he  feels  that,  whatever 
he  docs,  right  or  wrong,  reflects  honor  or  dishonor,  lustre  or  disgrace, 
on  the  whole  race.  Therefore  hirs  wishes  and  prayers  are  not  for  him- 
self alone,  but  they  extend  over  the  entire  body  of  Israel,  and  thus 
Bymj>athy,  good-will,  mercy,  and  love  take  possession  of  his  soul;  and 
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our  text  is  again  exemplified,  "  Behold,  liow  good  and  how  pleasant  it 
is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity !  " 

Brethren  of  Temple  Israel,  are  you  convinced  that  there  exists  a 
union  between  ns  based  upon  a  broad  foundation  ? — are  you  con- 
vinced that  we  are  joined  together  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood  by  the 
same  religious  belief,  the  same  heavenly  mission,  the  same  history? 
If  so,  then  act  and  work  with  your  brethren,  irrespective  of  the  minor 
differences  which  may  honestly  exist  between  you  upon  matters  of 
doctrine.  This  Temple,  which  you  have  consecrated  to-day,  must 
never  be  an  exclusive  house  of  worship.  It  is  not  yours  exclusively, 
I) lit  becomes  one  of  the  temples  in  Israel,  one  of  the  houses  of  devo- 
tion in  which  all  our  brethren  may  assemble  to  praise  and  glorify  the 
great  and  Eternal  God.  Let  the  portals  of  this  house  of  prayer  be 
thrown  wide  open  to  receive  your  brethren  who  may  wish  to  join  you 
in  your  prayerful  services.  Welcome  them  with  joy  ;  welcome  them 
with  your  hearts,  and  soon  that  faint  line  of  distinction,  which  now 
separates  Jews  into  Orthodox  and  Beform  will  be  entirely  effaced, 
and  we  will  then  be  in  deed,  and  word,  even  as  we  are  now  in  feeling, 
one  people,  one  race,  having  one  faith,  one  religious  Idea,  one  mission, 
one  history,  and  one  God. 

But,  my  brethren,  while  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  this  house  the 
common  sanctuary  of  the  Jews  of  this  city,  I  most  strenuously  exhort 
you  to  maintain  your  principles — the  principles  of  progress  and  reform 
— the  principles  of  pure  Judaism,  of  true  religion,  of  God-inspired 
humanity,  upon  which  this  Congregation  has  been  established.  Main- 
tain those  principles  ;  act  up  to  them  in  their  true  spirit ;  keep  peace 
and  harmony  among  yourselves  ;  work  with  each  other  and  for  each 
other,  for  united  you  will  stand,  but  divided  you  will  fall ;  and  soon 
Temple  Israel  will  become  great  and  powerful — will  take  her  stand 
among  the  Congregations  of  the  Lord — will  act  as  a  conquering  agent 
in  the  religious  progression  of  mankind  ;  for  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  will  descend  upon  you,  and  His  fatherly  hand  will  guide  you. 
"  Only  be  strong,  and  of  good  courage ;  be  not  dismayed,  neither  be 
thou  discouraged  ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever 
thou  goest." 

And  now,  my  brethren,  but  a  few  words  moi'C,  and  my  address  is 
at  an  end.  As  Israelites  are  bound  too:ether  bv  ties  which  no  differ- 
ences  can  sever,  so  are  Israelites  bound  to  the  world  in  a  common 
bond  of  brotherhood. 

Jews  and  Christians,  ye  are  brethren  together,  for  ye  are  the  chil- 
dren of  one  Eternal  Father.  We  come  from  the  same  parent-stock. 
The  grand,  everlasting  principles  of  religion  are  the  groundwork  of 
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both  our  faiths.  The  same  God  protects  ns,  the  same  laws  govern 
us,  the  same  country  affords  us  a  home.  Why,  then,  shall  we  not  be 
brothers  ?  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ?  hath  not  one  God  created 
us  ?  "Why  shall  we  deal  treacherously  every  man  against  his  brotlier, 
to  profane  the  covenant  of  our  fathei'S  ?  " 

In  this  country,  especially,  are  there  bonds  of  union  between  us  ; 
for,  my  Christian  brethren,  this  country  is  our  country,  your  laws  are 
our  laws,  your  prosperity  is  our  prosperity,  your  adversity  is  our 
adversity,  your  triumphs  are  our  triumphs,  your  defeats  are  our 
defeats.  We  are  one  nation.  Think  not  that  the  Jews  form  any 
exclusive  nation.  We  are  no  nation  ;•  we  are  merely  a  religious  de- 
nomination. American  Jews — by  which  I  mean  the  Jews  in  America, 
whether  born  on  the  soil,  or  natives  of  other  lands — form  a  portion  of 
the  American  people,  and,  like  yourselves,  will  ever  be  ready,  even 
with  their  lives,  to  protect  our  country's  flag,  and  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  our  sovereign  Republic. 

Have  we,  indeed,  no  ties  between  us?  What  religion  but  the 
Jewish  first  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  ?  What  religion  but  the  Jewish  first  said,  "  One  law  and  one 
statute  shall  be  unto  you  and  the  stranger  who  lives  with  you  "  ? 
And  in  what  country  do  we  find  these  sublime  principles  better 
understood  and  better  appreciated  than  in  this  our  beloved  America  ? 
What  religion  but  the  Jewish  first  maintained  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation amonor  the  chief  of  its  blessinojs  ?  "  And  thou  shalt  teach  them 
to  thy  children,"  became  a  command  which  found  its  echo  in  the  Jew- 
ish heart.  Thus,  when  every  country  was  steeped  in  the  grossest 
ignorance,  the  Jews  drank  deeply  from  the  well  of  Knowledge,  and 
became  the  most  intellectual  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  And 
where,  I  ask,  are  the  blessings  of  education  better  appreciated  than  in 
this  our  adopted  land  ?  AVhat  nation  has  done  so  mucli  for  education 
as  the  American  nation  ?  What  people,  as  a  whole,  are  better  edu- 
cated than  the  American  people  t  Truly,  our  school-houses,  our 
homes  of  instruction,  our  temples  of  knowledge,  are  more  powerful 
than  our  navy-yards,  our  arsenals,  or  our  fortifications.  Our  corps  ot 
teachers  and  instructors  are  mightier  than  our  army.  Surely,  then, 
we  must  love  this  home  of  ours,  this  land  of  ours,  this  blessed  Amer- 
ica !  Surely  there  are  ties  between  us  which  can  only  be  for  good, 
and  which  no  differences  of  religious  belief  should  ever  sever.  No, 
friends ;  you  are  ours,  and  we  are  yours.  Let  us  continue  to  be 
bound  together  in  that  bond  of  brotherhood,  for  then  may  we 
exclaim,  with  David,  ''  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  toi^ether  in  unitv  !  " 
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Eretliren  of  Temple  li^rael,  arc  you  ooiiviiiced  that  tlicre  are  ties 
which  hind  you  to  tlic  Aincricau  people?  It*  so,  show  by  your  deeds 
how  fully  you  appreciate  the  blessings  of  peace  and  concord.  Yours 
is  indeed  the  religion  of  love  ;  therefore  do  ye  love  and  cherish  your 
brethren,  and  labor  to  cement  in  a  lasting  bond  of  union  that  attach- 
ment which  already  exists  between  you.  This  Temple  must  be  no 
exclusive  liouse  of  worship.  Let  the  stranger  to  our  faith  visit  ub 
bere ;  let  him  come  to  learn  our  sublime  ethics ;  make  him  welcome 
when  he  comes,  and  pray,  with  Solomon,  *"'  Even  for  the  alien  which 
is  not  of  thy  people  Israel,  but  is  come  from  a  far  countiy  for  the  sake 
of  thy  great  name,  and  of  thj  mighty  hand,  and  of  thy  outstretched 
arm  ;  if  they  come  and  pray  in  this  house  ;  then  liear  thou  from  the 
heavens,  even  from  thy  dwelling-place,  and  do  according  to  all  that 
the  stranger  will  call  on  thee  for ;  in  order  that  all  people  of  the  earth 
may  know  thy  name,  both  to  fear  thee,  as  do  thy  people  Israel,  and  to 
understand  that  this  house  which  I  have  built  is  called  by  thy  name." 

If  indeed,  my  brethren,  ye  will  do  this — if  you  will  cultivate 
peace,  good-will,  brotherly  love,  and  concord,  with  your  Jewish  breth- 
ren and  with  your  Christian  brethren,  then  will  you  have  tnily  conse- 
crated this  Temple ;  then  will  it  become  a  pride  and  honor  to  you  ; 
then  will  the  gracious  presence  of  the  King  of  Kings  delight  to  dwell 
with  you  ;  and  then  will  the  blessings  of  Heaven  descend  upon  you, 
your  homes,  and  families  ;  all  of  which  may  God,  in  His  infinite 
mercy,  grant.     Amen,  amen.   . 
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TiiET  say— Ah!  well,  suppose  they  do. 
But  can  they  prove  the  story  true  ? 
Suspicion  may  arise  from  naught 
But  malice,  envy,  want  of  thought; 
Why  count  yourself  among  the  "  they  " 
"Who  whisper  what  they  dare  not  say  ? 


They  say— Well,  if  it  should  be  so, 
Why  need  you  tell  the  tale  of  woe  ? 
Will  it  the  bitter  wrong  redress, 
Or  make  one  pang  of  sorrow  less  ? 
Will  it  the  erring  one  restore. 
Henceforth  to  go  and  sin  no  more  ? 


They  say — But  why  the  tale  rehearse, 
And  help  to  make  the  matter  worse  ? 
]S"o  good  can  possibly  accrue 
From  telling  what  may  be  untrue  ; 
And  is  it  not  a  nobler  plan 
To  speak  of  all  the  be&t  you  can  ? 


They  say — Oh !  pause  and  look  within — 
See  how  thine  heart  inclines  to  sin  ; 
Watch,  lest  in  dark  temptation's  hour, 
Thou,  too,  shouldst  sink  beneath  its  power. 
Pity  the  frail,  weep  o'er  the  fall, 
But  speak  of  good,  or  not  at  all. 


BABETTE.-^ 


BY     PHILIP     BART. 


"  You  will  be  kind  enough,  Babette,  to  see  to  the  wants  of  those 
two  gentlemen  there,  who  are  inexpressibly  annoying — poking  them- 
selves into  impossible  places.  One  would  think  that  my  duties  to-day 
consisted  in  my  changing  into  a  clucking  hen,  with  a  charge  of  duck- 
lings ;  "  and  here  the  Baroness  Anselm  nodded  her  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  two  gentlemen — a  young  and  an  old  one — who  were  leaning 
against  the  park-railing.  ''  And,"  continued  the  lady,  "  Babette, 
insist  on  their  coming  into  the  refreshment-tent ;  and,  should  you  find 
Melanie,  tell  her  I  must  see  her  immediately.  And — that's  a  good 
little  thing ! — hunt  up  that  stupid  Max  ;  or,  if  not  Max,  any  of  the 
under-servants,  and  find  out  positively  whether  that  wretch  of  a  con- 
fectioner has  sent  the  supplementary  ices ;  and,  if  they  have  not 
arrived,  send  some  one  on  a  horse  to  the  town,  post-haste,  and  insist 
on  either  the  ices  or  the  confectioner's  ears.  And  do — that's  a  sweet 
one ! — run  up  into  my  closet,  and  see  that  my  tableau-costume  is  all 
right.  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  different  skirts  the  thing  has 
to  it,  and  the  quantity  of  barbaric  trappings  !  I  shall  be  sure  to 
make  a  dunce  of  myself  if  you  don't  set  them  all  straight.  And, 
Babette,  pray — now  pray,  don't  look  flustered  !  If  there  is  any  thing 
I  despise,  it  is  to  have  people  around  me  who  seem  hot  and  fussy ;  for, 
girl,  this  is  to  be  one  of  your  triumphs.  Besides,  the  tableau  in 
which  you  are  to  take  a  part,  and  its  rehearsal,  comes  off  to-day." 

"  Madame  !  madame  !  "  cried  Babette,  "  this  is  the  first  intimation 
I  have  received  of  this.     I  must  positively  decline " 

"  Babette,"  continued  the  Baroness,  not  heeding  the  interruption, 
"  besides  the  tableau,  the  Imperial  musical  professor  is  here,  and  you 
are  to  sing  that  grand  aria  ;  so,  when  you  are  through,  you  had  better 
go  to  your  room.  And,  darling,  you  don't  know  how  much  I  think 
of  you !  My  own  especial  maid  has  instructions  to  arrange  some 
yolks  of  eggs  with  milk  and  sugar  for  you,  at  four  o'clock  precisely, 
and  will  bring  them  to  you,  and  you  must  swallow  it  all — now  mind, 
all !  To  think  of  the  care  I  have  taken  of  you,  ungrateful  thing  that 
you  are !  " 

"  Kot  ungrateful,  dear  Baroness ! "  cried  Babette,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  caught  the  lady's  white  hand  and  kissed  it. 
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"  Psliaw  !  noiiBcnso,  girl !  Please,  now,  don't  be  Bcntimcntal ! 
Just  one  tear  froiri  those  blaek  eyes  of  youiH  would  make  an  awful 
spot  on  tin's  gris  de  jperle  robe;"  and,  Baying  this  not  unkindly,  she 
took  her  hand  from  ]jabette's  grasp,  and  leisurely  put  a  pair  of  gloves 
on  her  jewelled  fingers.  Just  then  the  sound  of  an  orchestra  resound- 
ed through  the  woods. 

"  AV"as  there  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of  I  Stuj)id  bandmaster! 
A  Polonnaise,  forsooth,  when  I  ordered  a  waltz,  and  a  galop  before  it  I 
Goodness  gracious  !  I  must  be  gone,  or  things  will  get  into  the  direst 
tangle ; "  and,  with  this,  the  Baroness,  with  one  graceful  sw^op,  threw 
her  long  trailing  skirt  over  her  rounded  arm,  and  in  a  second  more 
was  lost  behind  a  clump  of  bushes. 

Babette  paused  for  a  moment,  trying  to  remember  the  various 
commands.  For  a  minute  there  was  a  smile  on  her  face — a  half-puz- 
zled expression,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  a  sadder  mien.  She 
probably  might  have  forgotten  the  first  of  her  behests,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  clear,  loud  laugh  arising  from  the  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen, 
wdiicli  gave  Babette  the  clue  to  her  duties.  "With  rather  slow  steps 
and  a  constrained  manner  she  approached  them. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Babette,"  said  the  elder  man,  "  you  have  just 
come  in  the  nick  of  time !  Here  we  are,  both  in  a  quandary.  I 
would  not  have  believed  it.  Here  am  I,  with  some  little  pretension 
to  general  knowledge — in  fact,  have  scaled  Parnassus — but,  confound 
it !  here  is  the  Captain  and  myself  regularly  stumped  over  a  biblical 


name." 


"  Will  Mademoiselle  enlighten  us  ?  "  added  the  younger.  "  1  am 
to  act  in  one  of  those  weary  tableaux,  and,  for  the  life  of  me,  save 
some  vague  incidents,  I  haven't  the  least  idea  of  the  text.  Why  don't 
they  publish  a  book,  or  something  of  the  kind,  es2)ecially  devoted  to 
elegant  people  wdio  want  to  play  Bible-plays  ?  Whether  I  murder 
the  woman  or  she  murders  me,  upon  my  soul  I  don't  know  !  Xow,  I 
recollect  the  Baroness  handed  me  a  printed  programme,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found  myself  one  of  the  stalking  stars.  Just  between  we 
three,  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  throw  up  my  engagement ;  but  it 
seems  a  note  from  the  Baroness  had  failed  to  reach  me.  I  felt,  how- 
ever, consoled,  when  I  saw.  Mademoiselle,  that  your  name  and  mine 
had  been  conjoined.     So  it  is  more  than  fortunate  that  we  have  met." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,'^  said  Babette  ;  *'  I  have  been  especially  request- 
ed by  the  Baroness  to  beg  both  of  you  to  hasten  to  the  pavilion." 

''  Time  enough,"  replied  the  Caj^tain.  "  But  to  return  to  our  role. 
Pray,  instruct  me.  I  am  particularly  nervous,  and  the  forced  silence 
imposed  on  us,  as  inanimate  creatures  in  these  tableaux,  will  be  prone 
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to  make  me  fearfully  irritable.  Please  recollect  that  this  peculiar 
curl  of  mine  is  my  pet  one  " — here  he  touched  his  forehead — "  and  it 
must  not  be  too  much  disturbed  when  you  drive  the  nail  in.  And 
remember,  too,  there  is  a  certain  part  of  my  head  " — here  he  spoke  in 
a  low  voice  scarcely  audible — ''  where  I  got  a  stunning  blow  once, 
and  which  I  had  better  died  of — you  recollect  when — which  is  still 
painfully  sensitive.  And  should  that  hand  of  yours,  as  you  choose  the 
Boft  place  in  my  head  to  drive  the  cruel  spike  through,  approach  too 
near  my  lips,  I  do  not  swear  I  will  not  kiss  it,  though  it  may  be  an 
incident  not  down  in  the  programme,  but  of  pure  improvisation." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Babette,  rising  to  her  full  height,  her  voice  almost 
harsh  as  she  darted  her  eyes  full  on  him,  '^  am  I  to  understand  by  this 
a  direct  insult  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  any  tableaux,  save  what  was  an- 
nounced to  me  a  moment  ago  by  the  Baroness.  Certainly  I  shall 
refuse  to  take  any  part  in  them.  Most  assuredly,  had  I  the  inclina- 
tion, I  would  never  play  Jael  to  your  Sisera." 

"  That's  it— good  !  "  cried  the  elder  gentleman,  who  had  appa- 
rently not  heeded  the  quick,  impulsive  words  of  the  girl.  "  The  very 
name  which  escaped  me !  But,  Mademoiselle,  w^hat  could  that  poor 
rose-bush  have  done  to  you,  that  you  have  trodden  down  its  latest 
growth  ?  Has  our  young  friend  here  been  saying  any  thing  to  yoxi 
more  stupid  than  ordinary  ?  " 

"  I  am  sent,  sir,  to  bid  you  come  to  the  pavilion,"  replied  Babette, 
in  a  low,,  dull  tone  of  voice,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  half  stunned 
by  the  violent  outburst  of  her  own  temper,  "  and,  as  you  are  her 
guests,  of  course  it  is  for  you  to  do  as  you  best  please."  And,  saying 
this,  with  the  slightest  perceptible  inclination  of  her  head,  she  turned 
away  from  them,  and  slowly,  very  deliberately,  walked  towards  the 
chateau. 

The  Captain  and  the  Councillor  felt  there  had  been  an  awkward 
movement.  There  was  a  silence  of  full  a  minute.  At  last  said  the 
Councillor,  *'  Can  you  tell  me,  Ilerr  Captain,  sometlung  about  this 
young  person  with  the  queen-like  mien,  the  imperious  glance  ?  Who 
is  she  ?     Who  is  Mademoiselle  Babette  ?  " 

'^  Who  she  is  ?  The  pet  instructress  of  the  lady  of  this  manor — 
her  reader,  I  believe ;  drones  her  to  sleep,  I  suppose  ;  teaches  Ma- 
demoiselle Melanie,  the  heiress  of  the  house,  to  strum  the  piano  ;  runs 
errands ;  assorts  shades  of  worsted  ;  brought  lip  on  charity  and  Char- 
lotte-russes ;  as  handsome  as  Juno  and  as  headstrong  as  the  devil. 
Who  is  she?  All  I  know,  is,  she  is  a  Jewess;  and,  uncle— call  mc 
a  fool,  if  you  will — I  am  madly  in  love  with  her.  Do  you  suppose 
for  a  moment — giving  you  the  fullest  credit  for  antiquated  ideas— that 
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either  Mademoiselle  Melunie,  Madame  Aiiselm,  or  this  fiie^  have  any 
attraetions  for  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  have  left  the  mens,  those 
English  fellows,  a  hunt  in  ])rospective,  to  join  this  puppet-show,  if  it 
had  not  heen  for  that  girl  who  has  just  left  us  with  her  magnificent 
anger  5 

''  This  is  grave,  nephew  mine,"  said  the  Councillor.  "  In  our  time, 
perhaps,  when  I  was  your  age,  a  flirtation  of  this  kind  (I  draw  upon 
the  souvenirs  of  my  antiquity,  nephew)  might  have  been  possible. 
But,  though  you  are  in  a  Hussar  regiment,  and  have  a  decoration  or 
two,  it  is  now  out  of  reason.  You  can't  think  of  marriage  ;  and,  if 
not  of  that,  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — I  can't  tell !  It  may  be  a  pastime— perhaps  more 
than  that." 

"  Have  a  care !  Remember  your  station — your  former  follies. 
Kecollect,  besides,  this  girl  has  strong  protections.  And — foolish  fel- 
low ! — worse  than  all,  consider,  for  a  moment,  that  a  word  from  me, 
and  Melanie  is  yours  !  " 

''  I  have  thought  over  it  all,  and  sometimes  the  j^^roH  and  cons  have 
driven  me  mad." 

"  Has  she  ever  given  you  the  least  encouragement  ?  " 

"As  I  live,  never!"  eagerly  replied  the  Captain.  "Nothing! 
Once  I  thought  she  cared  for  me.  What  is  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that 
I  am  her  debtor.     Have  you  five  minutes  to  spare  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  don't  get  off  an  Auerbach  story  for  me,  if  you  please. 
Antiquity  sometimes  can't  stand  prolixity." 

Heedless  of  this  uiterruption,  the  Captain  went  on : 

"  Some  time  after  the  Prussian  campaign,  I  was  here  on  sick-leave. 
That  scratch  in  my  arm  had  just  healed.  One  morning  I  was  riding 
my  big  brown  horse,  about  two  miles  from  this  very  park-gate.  I 
had  been  to  a  regular  roystering  supper-party  given  by  the  dragoons 
the  night  before,  and  I  fancy  some  of  the  wine-fumes  were  still  in  my 
head.  "Well,  I  took  the  fancy  to  jump  the  brown  horse  over  a  pretty 
wide  ditch,  and,  whether  I  pulled  him  short,  or  he  stumbled,  I  never 
knew,  save  that  down  we  both  came.  I  got  a  pretty  good  crack  on 
this  poor  skull  of  mine,  and,  to  add  to  my  luck,  my  accursed  wound 
opened.  There  stood  the  beast  of  a  horse,  not  twenty  feet  from  me, 
and  I  too  weak  even  to  lift  my  hand  to  him.  I  think  I  was  as  near 
death  as  I  wanted  to  be ;  and  all  I  remember,  was,  going  off  into  a 
regular  series  of  school-girl's  swoonings.  All  at  once  I  felt  a  soft,  cool 
hand  on  my  forehead,  a  pretty  strong  arm  put  around  my  waist,  and 
I  was  hauled  like  a  log  out  of  the  water  of  the  ditch,  which  was  help- 
ing to  suffocate  me.    Presently  I  was  propped  up  against  a  fallen  tree. 
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It  was  Babette  who  had  found  me.  '  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? '  she 
said. 

"  She  didn't  say,  '  0,  del  /  '  or  '  Heavens  ! '  nephew  ?  "  again 
interrupted  the  elder. 

"  ^o — pray,  cease  your  joking  ! — nothing  more.  '  But  do  not 
leave  me,'  I  replied.  '  I  believe  an  old  wound  has  opened.  Don't  be 
alarmed.  Perhaps  you  had  better  cry  for  help  ;  some  peasant  or  for- 
ester may  hear  you.'  '  There  is  no  one  stirring  so  early ;  and,  if  I 
stay  with  you,  you  will  bleed  to  death.  Have  you  a  handkerchief? — 
of  course  you  have.  Give  it  to  me.  Your  wound  is  here,'  said  she  ; 
and  she  deftly  made  a  tourniquet.  '  JN^ow  I  shall  hurt  you  ; '  and  she 
very  deliberately — quite  as  coolly  as  I  have  seen  a  hospital-steward 
hand  a  surgeon  his  knife — applied  the  ligature  to  my  arm,  and  even 
braced  her  foot  against  the  stump  to  get  a  better  purchase.  ^  ."N"ow,' 
she  said,  '  pray  listen,  and  please  only  reply  affirmatively  or  negative- 
ly. Can  your  horse  jump  ? '  *  I  suppose  he  can,'  I  replied,  '  though 
the  brute  played  me  false  here.'  '  Who  ever  tried,'  she  went  on 
quickly,  '  to  jump  a  horse  with  a  cavalry-bit  ?      Now  listen  ;  I  will 

take  your  horse '     '  You  can't  catch  him,'  I  said.     '  I  will  take 

your  horse,  and  ride  straight  through  the  wood  ;  it  is  not  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  that  way,  whilst  it  is  a  long  two  miles  by  the 
avenue.  I  will  get  Madame's  charabanc,  and  you  will  be  cared  for  in 
ten  minutes  at  farthest.'  And,  saying  this,  as  much  like  a  wiz- 
ard, or  a  horse-trainer — which  of  the  two  I  didn't  know — she  had 
secured  the  horse,  and  in  a  moment  more  had  his  black  mane  twined 
around  her  bare  white  arm,  and  in  a  trice  was  in  the  saddle. 

"  En  amazone  f  " 

"  A  truce,  if  you  please,  uncle,  to  these  interruptions.  With  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  race-groom's  vocabulary,  and  a  smart  slap  of 
the  hand,  she  put  the  brown  horse  at  the  nearest  fence — an  awful  high 
one — but  over  it  she  went  like  a  bird  ;  and  I  could  hear  them  crash- 
ing through  the  wood.  I  didn't  remember  much  more,  save  that  I 
found  myself,  next  day  or  the  day  after,  in  a  room  in  Madame's  cha- 
teau, with " 

"  Babette  for  nurse  ?     Ivanhoc  over  again,  nephew  !  " 

"  No,  sir.  Please  seek  ideas  beyond  those  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Mademoiselle  Babette's  face  I  never  saw  in  my  sick-room.  The 
Baroness  would  come  to  me  now  and  then,  and  Mademoiselle  Melanie 
would  send  me  her  respects  through  the  door ;  but  the  girl  who  had 
cared  for  me,  save  an  accidental  meeting  in  the  presence  of  the 
Baroness,  just  as  I  was  leaving  when  convalescent,  was  all  I  ever  saw 
of  her.     For  aught  I  know,  she  may  have  never  even  asked  after  me." 
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"  This  is  (jiiitc  serious,  n(ij>lievv  ;  and  now,  a  word  of  caution  to 
you.  Antiquated,  forlorn  as  I  niay  seem,  I  ])Cg  you  to  understand 
that  I,  too,  liave  a  pui'pose  in  coniin£^  liere ;  and  the  principal  one  was, 
to  know  exactly  liow  it  stood  between  you  and  this  Jewess.  Why, 
man,  do  you  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  was  ignorant  about  it? 
Why,  you  stupid  fellow  !  an  oilicer  in  a  di8tini:5ui.shed  career  like  your 
own,  belonginp:  to  His  Majesty's  crack  corps,  does  not  get  tlirown  from 
his  liorsc,  or  taken  to  a  chateau,  without  some  people  being  aware  of 
it ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  man  in  your  regiment,  down  to  a 
private,  who  does  not  know  the  whole  story.  Wiiy,  I  first  heard  of  it 
at  the  capital !  For  aught  I  know,  it  was  the  colonel  of  your  regi- 
ment who  told  it  to  me,  and  with  some  peculiar  details  more  or  less 
amusing." 

*'  Stop,  sir  !  "  cried  the  Captain,  beside  hiniself  with  rage.  *'  If 
any  one  has  dared  to  give  the  least  false  interpretation  to  a  single 
action  of  Babette's,  they  have  lied — if  it  was  the  colonel  himself,  or 
a  field-marshal,  I  should  not  care  !  " 

"  Softly,  pray  !  "  replied  the  Councillor  ;  "  scandal  will  run  its 
course.  I  know  you  are  truthful,  and  I  will  accept  your  intei-preta- 
tion,  though,  of  course,  I  cannot  afford  to  say  a  single  word  either  for 
or  against  Mademoiselle  Babette.  JS'ow,  as  you  are  my  only  relative, 
though  your  own  master,  let  me  warn  you  about  rushing  into  any  fur- 
ther mad  follies.  Well,  let  us  walk  on  ;  our  absence  may  be  ob- 
served." 

The  two  sauntered  on  slowly,  the  elder  humming  an  air,  the 
vounsjer  mercilesslv  slashing:  the  weeds  with  his  sli^cbt  cane,  when 
they  approached  the  pavilion. 

''  Good-by,  nephew.  This  matter  of  yours  has  given  me  much  to 
think  about.  I  must  ponder  well  over  it.  Ah,  fortunately,  here  are 
some  antiquated  fellows  like  myself,  playing  whist.  Now  I  can  enjoy 
my  rubber,  and  think  over  this  business  too  ;  so,  good-morning." 
And,  saying  this,  the  old  gentleman,  still  humming  a  fragment  of 
Mozart,  entered  the  card-room  attached  to  the  pavilion.  The  Captain 
gazed  in  vacantly  for  a  moment,  then,  twisting  his  long  moustache, 
seemed  to  try  to  conjure  thought  by  biting  their  ends ;  then,  with  a 
quick  step,  marched  off  towards  the  spot  he  had  just  left,  and,  appa- 
rently absorbed,  leaned  over  the  park-gate.  Presently  the  sound  of 
several  horses  coming  along  at  a  slow  gait  outside  aroused  his  atten- 
tion. It  arose  from  what  was  evidently  a  horse-trader  leading  a  string 
•of  handsome  horses  to  the  neighboring  market-town,  where  the  horse- 
market  was  to  be  held  in  a  day  or  so. 

A  horse  was  always  an  attraction  to  the  Captain  ;  and,  struck  by 
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some  notable  points  in  the  small  black  stallion  which  the  man  was 
riding,  he  cried  out,  in  the  peculiar  patois  of  the  country,  a  language 
harsh  with  gutturals,  a  bastard  German  and  Hungarian,  "  Thou  ridest 
a  brave  little  pony  !     Wilt  sell  him,  my  good  horse-boy  ?  " 

"  Scarcely,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  in  exceedingly  good  German,  the 
purest  Saxon. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  inquired  the  Captain,  slightly  irritated  by  the  reply. 

"  Because,  sir,  he  is  just  over  the  distemper,  and  is  still  weak." 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  want  him.  But,  by  the  way, 
you  may  be  right ;  his  eye  looks  heavy,  and  his  coat  is  rough.  Are 
there  many  honest  Jew  horse-sellers  like  thyself  where  thou  wast 
raised?  But,  of  course,  thou  hast  something  choice  to  sell — some- 
thing I  shall  be  bit  with,  should  I  purchase." 

••'  You  will  have  to  judge  for  yourself,"  replied  the  man.  ''"  You 
may  have  remarked  that  I  did  not  proffer  to  sell  you  my  mount ;  but 
I  have  a  horse  of  this  same  breed — likely  enough  of  the  same  stock, 
from  similarity  of  shape,  color,  and  speed — which  might  suit  yon. 
I  rarely  have  seen  a  better  horse ;  but  he  has  a  bad  temper,  and  1 
would  not  sell  him,  save  for  the  trouble  he  gives  me  in  travelling." 

•  "  "Why  do  you  not  rej^ly  in  the  language  of  the  country,  my 
friend  ?  "  asked  the  Captain.  ''"  You  understand  it,  and  yet  don't  talk 
it?" 

"  I  do  understand  it,  but  cannot  talk  it,  and  would  not  if  I  could." 

"  Where  did  you  learn  the  language?     You  speak  it  so  well." 

"  At  school,  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  they  speak  German  per- 
haps better  than  you  do  here." 

"  Indeed  !     Do  you  speak  Hungarian  ?  " 

"  No,  save  the  few  words  I  have  picked  up,  though  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful language." 

"  So  !  Thanks  for  the  compliment  to  the  language.  Would  you 
not  do  better  by  teaching  languages  than  swapping  horses  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  might." 

"  Impertinent  fellow  !  "  thought  the  Captain.  "  But,  my  friend 
the  philologist,  what  about  that  horse  ?  You  have  tempted  me.  As 
to  the  bad  temper  you  speak  about,  that  would  be  no  objection.  Is 
he  sound  ? — how  old  is  he  ? — and  is  he  broken  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  sound — six  years  old — and  badly  broken." 

"  You  are  very  frank  with  your  merchandise.     Are  you  a  Jew  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  am.     Are  you  a  Christian  ?  " 

"  Good  !  You  have  a  free  tongue  in  your  head.  I  don't  like  you 
the  worse  for  that.  Well,  this  evening,  at  sun-down — for  I  suppose 
you  stable  your  horses  with  the  ]3aroness'  farmer ;  that  is  where  all 
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your  liorsc-tnullnf^  f'nitoniity  food  tlieir  beasts — if  you  will  l)ring  your 
famouB  liorBo  ri<rht  here,  I  bIiouU  like  to  try  him  tliJH  evening,  and,  if 
your  price  in  not  too  extortionate,  I  may  ])urcliaBe.  Junt  put  a  bridle 
on  liim.     I  have  my  own  Knglish  naddle.     Ib  it  understood  ?  " 

"  rerfectly." 

"  Good-by,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  lifting  his  hand  with  a  mili- 
tary jerk  halfway  up  to  his  shoulder,  which  was  as  quickly  returned, 
though  without  exchange  of  word,  by  the  horseman,  as,  gathering  in 
his  already  impatient  horses,  lie  slowly  moved  away. 

"  Queer  coolness  about  that  fellow,  and  a  sort  of  impeilinent  case, 
which  more  arrocrant  inen  than  mvself  mi<^ht  resent.     How  under  the 

O  I/O 

heavens  it  happens,  I  don't  know  ;  but  there  is  something  of  a  fatal- 
ity on  my  part,  and  Jewesses  and  Jews  are  forever  crossing  my  path. 
Well,  I  must  see  what  comes  of  it  all.  I  am  afraid  I  may  have  been 
a  trifle  rude  to  the  girl ;  but,  great  heavens,  how  she  tears  my  heart 
to  pieces !  Ah,  the  Baroness  is  coming  this  w^ay,  and  Mademoiselle 
Melanie  with  her  !  Tliere  is  no  escape  for  me  now,  and  I  am  in  for 
the  festivities." 

"  All !  Herr  Captain,  at  last ! — and  all  the  messengers  I  have  sent 
for  you,"  said  the  Baroness. 

"  Ladies — Mademoiselle — I  must  beg  your  pardon.  My  uncle  and 
self  have  been  having  a  religious  discussion,  and " 

"  Did  not  Babette  call  you  to  the  pavilion  ? " 

"  I  think  she  did." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  come  instantly.  We  have  some  new-fan- 
gled English  game,  with  balls  and  hammers  and  sticks  ;  but  whether 
you  knock  the  hammers  down  with  the  balls,  or  with  the  sticks,  we 
don't  know.     You  have  been  to  England,  and  can  show  us." 

^'  Certainly,  with  pleasure.  Madame,  can  I  offer  you  my  arm  ? 
Mademoiselle,  what  a  charming  toilette  you  have  this  morning." 
And,  arm-in-arm  with  the  Baroness,  Melanie  following  with  a  croquet- 
mallet  in  her  hand,  they  passed  on  to  the  lawn,  where  a  score  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  laughing  over  the  inexplicable  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  sober  English  croquet,  played  under  a  Hungarian  interpreta- 
tion. 

I  To  be  Contimied.] 


OLIVER   GOLDSMITH,   THE   GOOD-XATURED   POET. 

Of  all  the  bright  stars  which  glitter  in  the  constellation  of  the  later 
English  poets,  none  chains  our  attention  more  than  the  guileless,  "way- 
ward, warm-hearted  genius,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch.  He  was  born  in  1728,  at  Pallas,  County  Longford,  Ire- 
land. His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  pious, 
industrious,  and  passing  rich,  "  with  forty  pounds  a-year,"  and  blessed 
with  a  numerous  progeny.  At  an  early  age  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  a  retired  quartermaster  of  an  Irish 
regiment.  Young  Oliver  swallowed  with  avidity  the  stories  of  the 
wanderings  and  exploits  in  foreign  lands  of  the  ex-soldier,  who  often 
delighted  his  young  pupils  with  sketches  of  his  former  life.  'Twas  he, 
doubtless,  inflamed  Oliver  with  the  desire  of  travelling,  and  of  seeing 
those  countries  afterwards  so  beautifully  described  in  "  The  Traveller." 
At  this  time  young  Goldsmith  was  a  sturdy  lad,  deeply  pitted  with 
the  small-pox,  stout  and  strong  of  limb,  but  by  no  means  too  pleasing 
to  look  upon.  At  a  juvenile  party,  as  Oliver  was  dancing  to  the 
sounds  drawn  from  a  violin  by  another  youngster,  the  latter  compared 
3ur  hero  to  the  uncouth  ^sop.     Instantly  Oliver  retorted  : 

"  Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 
See  ^sop  dancing  and  his  monkey  playing." 

This  confirmed  his  fond  mother  in  the  idea  she  entertained  of  the 
poetical  tendencies  of  her  son.  By  her  influence,  it  was  determined 
that  Oliver  should  be  sent  to  the  University.  In  due  time  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Dublin  University,  where  he  was  more  distinguished 
for  his  good-nature  and  success  in  getting  into  trouble,  than  for  appli- 
cation and  a  desire  of  keeping  in  the  good  graces  of  the  authorities. 
Once  he  met,  outside  of  the  college-gates,  a  poor  woman  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  both  shivering  in  the  snow  which  lay  thick  upon  the 
ground.  He  ran  into  his  room,  took  the  clothes  ofl*  his  bed,  hastened 
out  to  the  object  of  his  charity,  and  thus  addressed  her  :  "  Here,  poor 
woman  !  I  have  no  money ;  but  take  these — they  will  keep  you 
warm."  The  next  morning  he  was  discovered  through  a  hole  in  his 
bed,  into  which  he  had  crept  to  keep  himself  warm,  in  the  midst  of  f 

:he  feathers ! 

With  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  requisite  amount  of 
30ok-learning  to  enable  him  to  graduate.  Having  taken  his  degree — 
^.  A. — he  went  home,  where  his  friends  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
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him.  At  liist  he  was  persuaded  to  study  for  tlie  Cliurch.  He  did  so, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Bishop  for  want  of  sufficient  theological 
knowledge.  Some  say,  because  he  presented  himself  for  ordhiation 
in  most  unclerical  scarlet-colored  breeches.  Happy  it  is  for  the  world, 
lie  was  not  found  fit  for  the  Church  !  lie  next  tried  law,  but  with  no 
better  success.  Nothing  now  remained  but  physic,  which  he  was  in- 
duced to  study  by  his  kind  uncle,  the  Eev.  Charles  Contarine,  who 
supplied  him  wdtli  the  necessary  funds.  With  our  knowledge  of  Gold- 
smith's past  career,  w^e  may  easily  imagine  that  he  would  not  be  more 
successful  with  physic  than  he  had  been  with  divinity  and  with  law. 
lie  failed  in  obtaining  a  medical  diploma,  but  prevailed  upon  his  uncle 
to  furnish  him  with  money  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Paris  and  Ley- 
den.  Behold  him,  at  last,  in  Leyden  ;  all  his  money  gone  but  a  few 
dollars,  W'hich  he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  some  select  plants  as  a 
small  present  to  his  ever-kind  uncle  !  Without  means,  the  purses  and 
the  patience  of  his  friends  exhausted,  poor  Oliver  found  himself  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land — Holland — the  people  of  which  he  thus 
describes  :  "  The  Dutchman  is  vastly  ceremonious,  and  is,  perhaps, 
w^hat  Frenchmen  might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Such 
are  the  better-bred.  But  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of  the  odd- 
est figures  in  nature.  Upon  a  head  of  lank  hair  he  wears  a  half- 
cocked,  narrow  hat,  laced  wdth  black  ribband ;  no  coat,  but  seven 
waistcoats  and  nine  pairs  of  breeches,  so  that  bis  hips  reach  almost  to 
his  armpits.-'  Thus  he  describes  the  lady :  "  She  w^ears  a  large  fur 
cap,  wdth  a  deal  of  Flanders  lace ;  and,  for  every  pair  of  breeches  he 
carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats."  Re  testifies,  however,  "  Xo  mis- 
ery is  to  be  seen  here — every  one  is  usefully  employed." 

Did  we  say  Goldsmith  was  friendless — w^ithout  means  ?  He  was 
not ;  he  possessed  a  flute,  which  he  played  sweetly  ;  an  extra  shirt ;  a 
light  heart ;  stout  legs  ;  youth,  and  health.  With  these  he  set  out  on 
his  travels  over  the  chief  countries  of  Europe.  Upon  arriving,  at 
evening,  at  some  village,  faint  and  foot-sore,  our  traveller  would  take 
out  his  flute,  play  for  the  assembled  peasants,  some  of  whom  w^ould 
invite  the  jaded  stranger  to  supper  and  a  bed,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  music  and  of  the  dancing.  Rising  refreshed  on  the  morrow,  with 
heart  as  light  as  his  pockets,  the  wanderer  would  go  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing. Thus  he  made  his  "  grande  tour."  He  is  said  to  have  obtained 
his  medical  title  in  Italy. 

At  last,  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  men  and  countries,  he 
returned  to  London.  Here  he  tried  teaching,  authorship,  and  physic. 
AVhile  trying  the  latter  profession,  he  visited  an  acquaintance,  who 
wished  to  relieve  him  of  the  encumbrance  of  a  huge  cocked  hat  which 
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;]ie  Doctor  kejDt  close  to  his  breast.  The  gentleman  afterwards  discov- 
ered that  poor  Goldsmith  was  hiding  a  hole  in  the  breast  of  his  coat 
by  holding  the  hat  over  it.  The  Doctor  attended  the  poor  gratis. 
Once  he  was  called  to  see  a  dying  patient.  In  a  dirty,  miserable 
room,  he  found  a  husband  stretched  beside  his  famished-looking  wife, 
close  to  whom  nestled  two  or  three  naked,  shivering  children.  Gold- 
smith saw  at  a  glance  the  family  was  starving.  The  sight  was  too 
much  for  the  tender-hearted  Doctor.  He  dropped  a  few^  cheering 
words,  and.  telling  the  woman  he  would  soon  send  her  some  pills  that 
she  would  find  beneficial,  he  hastened  home.  The  woman  received  a 
pill-box,  with  these  words  on  the  cover :  "  One  to  be  used  as  occasion 
requires."  She  opened  it,  when  there  met  Jier  astonished  view  three 
gold  guineas,  the  last  of  the  Doctor's  store. 

On  another  occasion  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  called  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  rich  patient.  He  saw  the  patient,  prescribed  ;  but  the 
patient  was  dissatisfied  ;  appealed  to  the  apothecary,  w^ho  was  present. 
The  apothecary,  being  a  prudent  man,  vowed  the  rich  patient  was 
right,  and  decided  the  Doctor  was  wrong.  The  Doctor,  lacking  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  the  compounder  of  drugs,  flew  into  a  rage  with 
the  latter ;  and,  declaring  what  was  true,  but  not  wise — that  both 
patient  and  apothecary  were  equally  ignorant — left  the  house,  quite 
disgusted  with  rich  fools  and  cringing  quacks.  Thus  poor  Oliver 
threw  away  his  only  chance  of  success  with  the  rich. 

Prescribing  for  the  poor  without  fees,  which  he  could  not  take 
from  the  rich  without  a  loss  of  his  manhood,  it  is  evident  Goldsmith 
was  not  qualified  for  physic.  lie  threw  physic  to  the  dogs,  and  set- 
tled down  seriously  to  authorship.  For  a  while  he  contrived,  by  slav- 
ing for  the  booksellers,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Soon  the 
"  Citizen  of  the  \Vorld  "  appeared.  The  "  Citizen  of  the  World  "  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Chinaman,  who,  in  a  series  of  beautifully-written 
letters  to  a  friend  in  China,  describes  most  pleasantly  and  humorously 
the  customs,  literature,  laws,  and  institutions  of  England.  These  let- 
ters brought  the  author  into  notice,  and  almost  immediately  were 
translated  into  several  European  languages.  The  booksellers  began  to 
yield  him  a  small  share  of  the  gains  he  brought  them.  He  emerged 
from  his  miserable  garret  to  more  convenient  lodgings. 

About  this  time  a  needy  scamp,  hearing  of  the  rising  fortunes  of 
Goldsmith,  paid  him  a  visit ;  reminded  the  poet  that  they  were 
col]oge-comi)anions ;  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the  growing 
success  of  his  ancient  chum  ;  and  wound  up  by  begging  a  small  loan 
to  get  three  white  mice  out  of  a  ship  which  had  brought  thcni  I'rom 
India.     Our  scamp  wished  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  rich  old  aunt 
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by  tlic  present  of  tlie  wliitc  mice ;  but  now,  owing  to  tlie  obstinacy  of 
tlie  captain  of  the  Bliip,  wlio  rcfiiBcd  to  give  tlieni  np  witliont  being 
paid  liis  dues,  he  found  liimself  in  a  sad  state.  (loldsniith  felt  Borry 
he  could  not  oblige  his  former  friend  ;  M'lio  thereupon^  pointing  to  a 
handsome  gohl  watch  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  suggested  that 
the  money  required  could  be  obtained  by  j)lcdging  it ;  'twould  be  but 
for  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.  Surely  Goldsmith  would  not  deprive 
his  friend  of  a  liandsome  legacy  in  the  rich  aunt's  w^ill.  Of  course, 
Goldsmith  would  not.  He  allowed  his  visitor  to  take  his  watch,  and 
raise  what  he  required  upon  it.  The  gentleman  departed,  calling 
down  all  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  generous  Goldsmith,  and 
vowing  eternal  gratitude  to  his  friend  in  need.  A  day  passed — two 
days — the  days  became  weeks — the  weeks  glided  into  months — the 
months  swelled  into  years — the  years  rolled  by,  but  brought  no  tidings 
of  the  snowy  mice,  or  of  the  golden  watch  of  the  confiding,  simple- 
hearted  Oliver. 

Ever  thus,  always  a  prey  to  the  designing,  or  yielding  to  the  gen- 
erous impulses  of  his  warm  nature.  Goldsmith  let  slip  the  hard-earned 
fruits  of  his  mental  toil.  The  publication  of  the  "  Citizen  of  the 
World  "  W' as  follow^ed  by  other  clever  productions.  Then  followed  his 
introduction  to  the  literary  lion,  or  rather  bear,  of  the  day,  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  Johnson,  wdio  continued  his  true  friend  ever  after ;  and, 
more  wonderful  still,  actually  became  gentle  in  the  poet's  presence. 
The  prince  of  English  painters.  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds,  Burke,  his  coun- 
tryman, the  immortal  orator  and  statesman,  GibboTis,  the  historian, 
Dr.  Percy,  author  of  the  "  Reliques,"  with  many  other  titled  and  lite- 
rary magnates,  welcomed  the  rising  of  a  new  star  in  the  intellectual 
horizon.  Their  welcome  was  changed  into  admiration  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Yicar  of  Wakefield,"  which  was  thus  ushered  into 
the  world. 

Goldsmith  wrote  Dr.  Johnson  that  his  hard-hearted  landlady  had 
him  arrested  for  debt.  Johnson  sent  a  guinea,  and  followed  soon 
after.  Upon  his  arrival,  Dr.  Johnson  found  Goldsmith  alternately 
employed  in  scolding  his  landlady  and  two  bailiffs,  and  helping  him- 
self and  them  to  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira  which  stood  un- 
corked on  the  table  before  him.  Johnson  corked  the  bottle,  took  up  a 
manuscript,  left  the  house ;  and,  returning  with  sixty  guineas,  which 
he  had  obtained  for  the  manuscript,  paid  the  landlady,  whom  he 
soundly  rated  for  using  Goldsmith  so  badly. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  his  abridgments  of  English,  Ko- 
man,  and  Grecian  History,  and  "Animated  Nature."  His  English 
History  he  published  in  a  small  compass,  entitling  it,  ''  Letters  on  the 
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listory  of  England,  by  a  J^obleman,  to  Lis  Son."  The  title  took 
rell.  People  bought  freely  the  History  by  a  Lord.  Many  noblemen 
id.  not  deny  the  authorship  ;  took  credit  for  a  performance  so  much 
bove  the  power  of  any  or  all  of  them  ;  while  the  money  flowed  into 
Toldsmith's  pockets,  whicb  as  quickly  let  it  out  again.  Of  all  these 
vorks,  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  they  were  the  delight  of  our  grand- 
athers  ;  are  still  used  in  our  schools,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  found 
IS  long  as  the  English  language  lasts. 

To  return  to  the  "  Yicar  of  Wakefield :  "  it  delighted  young  and 
Id  ;  w'as  translated  into  every  European  and  many  Asiatic  languages ; 
ind  has  been  pronounced,  by  the  most  competent  judges,  the  best 
work  of  fiction  in  our  tongue.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  :  "  We  read  the 
Yicar  of  Wakefield '  in  youth  and  age ;  we  return  to  it  again  and 
again,  and  bless  the  memory  of  an  author  who  contrives  so  well  to 
reconcile  us  to  human  nature."  Goethe  declared  "  it  had  been  his 
delight  at  twenty  ;  that  it  had  foi:med  part  of  his  education,  and  influ- 
enced his  taste  and  feelings  throughout  life  ;  that  he  had  recently  read 
it  over  again  with  renewed  delight."  He  was  in  his  eighty-first  year 
when  he  made  this  declaration. 

Listen  to  Schlegel,  the  critic  of  critics :  "  The  gem  of  European 
works  of  fiction  is  the  '  Yicar  of  Wakefield.'  " 

Further  testimony  is  needless.  Reader,  if  thou  hast  not  read  it, 
buy  or  borrow  it  at  once,  and  judge  for  thyself  of  its  incomparable 
worth. 

We  hasten  on  to  consider  the  merits  of  Goldsmith  as  a  poet.  He 
had  been  years  in  London  before  he  gave  to  the  delighted  public  his 
•'  Traveller ;  "  though,  while  wandering  over  Europe,  he  had  sent 
parts  of  it  to  his  brother,  from  Switzerland.  Authors,  artists,  divines, 
statesmen,  men  of  all  stations,  lavished  praises  on  it.  The  snuif-taking 
sister  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declared  that  she  would  never  call  Dr. 
Goldsmith  an  ugly  man  again.  It  brought  our  author  fame,  and  that 
was  nearly  all.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture for  L'eland  as  Yiceroy,  told  Goldsmith  that,  hearing  he  w^as  a 
native  of  that  country,  he  should  be  happy  to  do  him  a  service. 
Goldsmith  declined  the  services  for  himself,  but  besought  them  for  his 
poor  brother.     Probably,  with  his  countryman.  Dean  Swift, 

"lie  followed  David's  maxim  just, 
And  ne'er  in  princes  put  his  trust." 

"  Thus,"  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  narrator  of  the  inter- 
view, "  did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  trifle  with  his  fortunes, 
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unci  ]Mit  Ijiick  tlio  liaiid  tliiit  was  held  out  to  afesint  liini."  In  always 
tlilnkin«i;  of  another's  good  ])eibre  his  own,  Goldsniith  continually 
l)rovcd  hiniBclf  an  ''  idiot."  However,  the  world  is  visited  but  seldoni 
with  such  characters.  An  offer  of  wealth  was  made  fiini  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  return  lor  his  support  of  the  Administration.  "  I  ean 
earn  as  much  as  will  suj)i>ly  my  wants  witliout  writing  for  any  party. 
The  assistance,  therefore,  you  offer,  is  unnecessary  for  me."  "  And  bo 
I  left  him,"  said  the  messenger.  Dr.  Scott,  "  in  his  garret."  Such  an 
"  idiot,"  to  sacrifice  wealth  to  honesty  !  flow  many  such  "■  idiots  "  in 
New  York  ? 

We  take  leave  of  the  "  Traveller  "  by  presenting  but  two  lines,  by 
wliich  the  reader  can  estimate  the  beauty  of  the  diction  and  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  poet.     Speaking  of  the  French,  he  says  : 

"  They  please,  are  pleased  ;  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem." 

Goldsmith  also  wrote  for  the  stage.  Two  of  his  pieces — "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer"  and  "  The  Good-natured  Man" — still  retain  their 
places  on  the  stage.  Fame  attended  the  author,  and  fortune  appeared 
to  smile  upon  him.  He  settles  down  in  the  Temple  with  the  lawyers  ; 
one  of  whom — Blackstone — just  then  composing  his  renowned  "  Com- 
mentaries," occupied  chambers  under  him.  Often,  doubtless.  Black- 
stone  wished  Goldsmith,  with  his  gay  parties,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Unfortunately  for  our  poet,  his  expenses  increased  with  his  fame. 
About  this  time  his  beloved  brother  died.  He  published  "The  De- 
serted Village,"  certain  verses  of  which  bear  traces  of  the  inspiration 
of  recent  grief.     The  following  refer  to  both  father  and  brother  : 

"  Thus  to  relieve  the  v^retched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  Virtue's  side  ; 
But,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all  ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

AVe  approach  the  sad  end.  His  generosity  exceeded  his  means. 
His  health  broke  down  in  drudging  to  repay  the  niggardly  advances 
of  the  exacting  booksellers.  Many  of  the  great  men  of  his  time  were 
independent  of  their  labors.  Johnson  had  a  pension  ;  Burke  had  a 
pension  ;    Hume  had  a  pension ;    Goldsmith  alone  had  to  toil  to  the 
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bitter  end.  At  last,  in  the  year  1774,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  with 
over-tasked  brain  and  shattered  frame,  simple-hearted  Oliver  Gold- 
smith yielded  his  body  to  his  mother-earth,  while  his  gentle  spirit 
winged  its  way  to  the  realms  of  light  and  love.  His  friends  were  pro- 
foundly moved.  Bm-ke  burst  into  tears ;  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  who 
used  to  shock  people's  sense  of  propriety  by  not  respecting  Sunday  in 
his  eao'er  pursuit  of  his  art,  threw  away  his  brush,  which  he  did  not 
take  up  for  an  entire  day.  Dr.  Johnson  went  about,  if  possible,  more 
moodily  than  usual.  He  consoled  himself  somewhat  by  wu'iting  his 
epitaph  in  sonorous  Latin,  in  which  he  stated  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
equally  successful  as  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  historian  ;  and  that  he 
touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn  and  beautify. 

More  would  be  superfluous.     His  virtues  live  in  his  sweet  and 
sliining  verses,  and  in  his  clear,  smoothly  flowing  prose. 


"  Oh  !  be  his  failings  covered  by  the  tomb, 
And  guardian  laurels  o'er  his  ashes  bloom." 


F.  G.  C. 


THE  EEFOEM  MOYEMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Jewish  Record  of  the  30th  September,  in  a  description  of 
the  consecration  of  the  West  London  synagogue  of  British  Jews,  we 
find  the  following  distinguished  names  as  among  those  present — names 
belondne:  not  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  as 
famous  for  their  grand  charities,  their  high  political  positions,  their 
thorough  learning,  and  their  great  commercial  ability  ;  such  men  as 
Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  Sir  David  Salomon, 
M.  P.,  Professor  Hart,  R.  A.,  Professor  Waley,  Julian  Goldsmid, 
M.  P.,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  and  many  others  known  throughout 
Enirland  and  America.  But  amid  the  events  connected  with  what 
must  be  in  English  Judaism  an  era  in  its  reform  history,  the  Jewish 
Record  feelingly  remarks,  ''  the  Jewish  clergy  were  absent  to  a  man  ; 
and  in  recording  the  fact,  we  must  express  our  great  sorrow,  that  these 
gentlemen  should  not  have  found  it  compatible  with  their  duty  to  at- 
tend the  inauguration  of  a  Jewish  house  of  prayer  raised  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  God  of  Israel." 

Of  course  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  English  Israelite  on  this 
reform  movement,  meagre  though  it  may  seem  to  us,  arid  as  it  is  with 
the  dry  sands  of  long-forgotten  disturbances,  which  still  choke  up, 
more  or  less,  the  fountains  of  truth.  Between  this  reform  of  the  West 
London  Synagogue  and  our  own  belief,  there  is  the  same  wide  gap  as 
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exists  between  the  former,  mid  that  expn.'ssioii  of  religion  as  p^iven  to- 
day in  tlie  most  lowly  synagoj^nc  of  tlie  Uomari  (irlietto.  England  has 
her  Jewish  religious  head,  whose  infhienee  unfortunately  is  still  all- 
powerful,  more  cspeeially  among  the  ignorant ;  and  we  suppose  the 
absence  of  the  regular  (*lergy  from  this  dedication  was  the  result  of 
pious  but  mistaken  motives. 

With  our  excellent  contemporary  we,  too,  feel  poignantly  this  want 
of  courtesy  evinced  by  the  English  clergy,  but  believe  the  cold  shoul- 
der shown  to  the  reform  movement  can  be  of  no  possible  avail.  In 
conservative  England  human  progress  is  advancing  every  moment,  and 
the  mass  of  Jews  will  think  and  act  for  themselves.  Those  stiff  and 
awkward  forms  of  ritual  which  have  served  only  so  far  to  render  gro- 
tesque the  divine  spirit  will  be  stript  off,  and  the  truer  religion,  made 
more  pure  and  comely,  will  then  be  evident  to  all  in  its  divine  simplic- 
ity. Men  in  this  nineteenth  century,  most  especially  in  enlightened 
England  and  America,  are  unwilling  to  worship  with  tlie  same  anti- 
quated conventionalities  as  did  their  great-great-grandsires,  remember- 
ing that  they  were  but  a  semi-barbarous  clan,  emerging  from  the  step- 
pes of  Central  Asia  to  Russia,  and  thence  to  Germany,  or  even  when 
much  more  enlightened,  as  portions  of  that  other  horde,  which  crossed 
from  Africa  and  Barbary  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  is  true,  in  these  rites,  with  their  strange  confusions  and  cabalistic 
forms,  God's  rays  still  illumined  them,  gilding  them  with  His  secret 
light ;  then  the  Almighty  willed  that  men  should  grope,  with  their 
hands  shading  their  eyes,  lest  the  brilliant  fire  should  dazzle  them  ;  but 
now  we  can  bear  the  light ;  humanitarianism,  civilization,  reason  hav- 
ino"  so  modified  our  beings,  tliat  though  the  light  be  still  burning  as 
brilliantly  as  ever,  we  are  better  prepared  to  receive  its  glorious  rays. 
Alas  !  for  those  who  are  afraid  to  look,  who  still  cling  to  a  bigoted 
ritual,  to  antiquated  customs,  and  who  hide  their  heads  in  them  as  in  a 
hood  ;  they  must  be  left  in  the  dark  ;  for  it  is  a  property  of  light,  that 
those  who  shun  it  fall  into  the  darkest  shadow.  It  is  with  sadness  we 
pen  these  lines,  sincerely  praying  for  the  time  when  "  we  may  all  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord." 

In  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  second  days  of  holidays  now  fast 
falling  into  disuse,  even  in  England,  because  no  sane  man  of  intelli- 
gence can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  any  day,  hour,  minute,  or  second 
of  time  a  hundred  years  hence  cannot  be  calculated  as  to  its  advent 
with  the  most  unerring  certainty ;  as  also  about  the  introduction  of 
proper  psalmody  in  the  places  of  worship,  and  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  religious  instruction  in  the  vernacular,  we  could  not  have  se- 
lected any  thing  more  pertinent  to  these  important  subjects,  than  the 
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jxtract  we  copy  in  full  from  the  Jewish  Record  of  the  30th,  entitled 
'  The  Holidays  :  " 

"  The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  IN'ew  Year  has  been  marked 
3y  an  increased  number  of  synagogues,  Chevras  and  Minyonim  in  tlic 
netropolis,  and  in  many  provincial  congregations.  This  fact  indis- 
)utably  proves,  that  the  devotional  feelings  of  our  brethren  suffer  no 
liminution  with  the  lapse  of  time,  nay,  rather  that  they  increase  from 
^ear  to  year.  Another  striking  and  almost  universal  feature,  is  the 
lifference  in  attendance  on  the  two  days  of  the  festival.  The  vast 
najority  of  the  accounts  which  have  as  yet  come  to  hand  agree  in 
tating,  that  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  attendance  on  the 
econd  day,  while,  as  a  rule,  the  synagogues  were  absolutely  crowded 
>n  the  first  day.  We  ask  the  community  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  this 
act,  proving,  as  it  does,  that  the  non-scriptural  day  of  the  festival  is 
ailing  into  general  disrepute.  We  must  again  regret  that,  owing  to 
he  inordinate  length  of  the  service,  sermons  were  preached  in  but  few 
f  the  synagogues.  Is  it  not  yet  time  to  abolish  some  of  the  strange, 
omplicated,  and  fantastical  music,  to  which  our  readers  treat  us,  and 
0  substitute,  instead,  the  rational  and  impressive  exposition  of  the 
V^ord  of  God  ?  Are  we  not  yet  prepared  for  this  ^  reform  ? '  Why 
an  we  not  do  as  at  Bayswater,  and  have  less  singing,  an  excellent  ser- 
lon  and,  withal,  a  short  service,  ending  at  12  o'clock  ?  Or,  if  congre- 
;ations  are  averse  to  sacrificing  a  single  .note  of  the  melodious  com- 
•ositions  which  have  such  a  charm  for  them,  why  do  they  not,  as  at 
Birmingham,  have  a  sermon  preached  on  the  first  evening  of  the  fes- 
Lval?  At  all  events,  some  im.provement  is  required,  especially  in  the 
ity  synagogues,  which  are  burdened  with  far  too  much  Chazonis,  and 
^liose  congregants  do  not  hear  sufficient  of  God's  word.  The  Chazo- 
im  have  had  their  day,  let  the  preachers  have  theirs." 
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The  New  York  Times  of  October  16th  contains,  under  the  above 
aption,  the  following  article,  which  we  quote  as  evidence  of  the  in- 
3rest  generally  manifested  in  reference  to  Reformed  Judaism,  and  of 
lie  very  favorable  opinion  entertained  by  Christian  writers  on  that 
Libject. 

"  We  have,  on  previous  occasions,  adverted  to  the  progress  of  the 

reformed  School  of  Judaism  as  a  remarkable  development  of  the 

sligious  tendencies  of  the  age.     As  we  then  showed,  the  most  ad- 

anced  section  of  the  progressive  portion  of  the  Jewish  Churdi  finds 

YoL.  I.— 6 
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its  ablest  expositor  and  representative  In  tlils  locality  in  the  person  of 
Eev.  Raphael  D'C.  Lewin,  Ilabbi  of  tlie  Temple  Israel,  I'rooklyn. 
We  have  before  us  the  latest  effort  of  this  gentleman  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  his  religion  into  harmony  with  "the  demands  of  reason, 
the  recpiirements  of  modern  civilization  and  enlightenment,^'  without 
ne^decting  "  the  vital  principles  and  ancient  landmarks  of  Judaism." 
This  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  American-Jewish  Kitual,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  the  author  states  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  life.     Viewing  this  work  from  a  standpoint  outside  of  the  Jewish 
i-ace  and  religion,  and  in  the  light  of  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge 
of  existing  manuals  of  Jewish  worship,  we  find  the  book  possesses 
sundry  noticeable  features.     It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Orthodox 
Minhagim,  as  the  existing  orders  of  devotion  are  usually  termed,  pre- 
sent a  very  formidable  array  of  volumes.     The  prayers  for  each  of  the 
chief  religious  festivals  of  the  Church  occupy  a  bulky  octavo,  and  the 
ordinary  daily  prayers  are  contained  within  similar  compass.     The 
efforts  already  made  by  the  Eeformed  School  to  reduce  the  order  of 
public  worship  within  more  reasonable  limits,  are  three  in  number. 
First,  the  Eitual  in  use  at  the  Temple  Emanuel,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Merzbacher,  and  revised  by  Dr.  Adler,  contained  in  two  volumes, 
one  devoted  exclusively  to  the  services  for  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  other  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  daily  and  special  services  ; 
second,  tlie  Ritual  of  the  Temple  Adas  Jeshurun,  compiled  by  Dr. 
p]inhorn,  in  one  volume ;  and  third,  the  "  JMinhag  America,"  compiled 
in  three  volumes,  by  Dr.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati.     The  "Orthodox  section 
of  the  Church  conduct  all  their  public  services  in  Hebrew,  the  trans- 
lation on  the  opposite  page  being  merely  added  for  the  convenience 
of  the  worshippers.     In  the  Ritual  of  the  Temple  Emanuel,  a  small 
proportion   of  the  prayers  is  read  in  English  ;  in  that  compiled  by 
Dr.  Einhorn,  what  is  not  spoken  in  Ilebrew  is  said  in  German  ;  in 
the  Ritual  of  Dr.  Wise  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Ilebrew,  neither  of  which  has  the   reputation   of  being 
strictly  grammatical ;  and,  as  regards  both  the  German  and  English 
portions,  we  can  state,  from  some  little  examination,  that  the  language 
can  scarcely  be  termed  classical.   ;The  newly-published  volume  of  Mr. 
Lewin  embodies  a  larger  proportion  of  prayers  to  be  read  in  English 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  being  only  re- 
tained in  sundry  well-known  and  distinctive  portions  of  the  service. 
The  translation  is  throughout  new,  and,  without  professing  to  judge 
of  its  correctness,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  general  elegance 
and  evident  appropriateness.      One  very  noticeable   feature  in  the 
prayers  is,  that  they  contain  petitions  for  all  mankind  ;  the  Orthodox 
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custom  being  to  intercede  for  Israel,  and  for  Israel  alone.     The  strictly 
original  portions  of  the  book  are  the  services  for  confirmation,  burial, 
and  marriage  ;  the  family  prayers  and  the  memorial  of  departed  souls 
occurring  in  the  vesper  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement.      The 
service  of  confirmation  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Reformed  School, 
the  Orthodox  having  nothing  to  correspond  with  it,  save  a  very  im- 
perfect formula  of  introducing  males  to  the  Church,  and  none  at  all 
for  the  admission  of  females.     In  fact,  the  Orthodox  prayers  contain 
a  distinct  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  be  nsed  by  men  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  in  not  having  made  them 
women.     The  confirmation  service  introduced  in  the  present  volume 
is  at  once  simple,  expressive,  and  beautiful.     The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  funeral  service.     The  marriage  service  is  an  immense  advance  on 
that  employed  by  the  Orthodox  Jews,  of  w^hich  certain  portions  are 
unpleasantly  suggestive  of  the  merely  sensuous  side  of  the  relation. 
The  form  nsed  by  Mr.  Lewin  is  very  closely  assimilated  to  that  em- 
ployed by  the  majority  of  Christian  Churches,  and  has  nothing  in  it 
to  which  the  most  fastidious  could  object.     The  domestic  2)rayers  are 
exceedingly  well  conceived  and  expressed.     The  memorial  of  departed 
souls  is  evidently  designed  as  much  to  draw  the  thoughts  of  the  wor- 
shippers to  a  recollection  of  the  bonds  of  affection  that  united  them 
with  the  deceased,  and  to  continue  these  into  the  higher  sphere  of 
spiritual  relation,  as  to  interpose  an  intercession  for  their  future  wel- 
fare.    The  doctrinal  position  of  Reformed  Judaism  with  reference  to 
the  destiny  of  the  immortal  part,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  is  evi- 
dently of  a  somewhat  hazy  character.     Beautiful  and  impressive  as 
this  part  of  the  service  is,  even  an  appearance  of  endeavoring  to  in- 
fluence the  lot  of   spirits  passed  beyond   the  grave   seems,   from   a 
Protestant  standpoint,  to  be  somewhat  of  a  solecism  in  so  rational  a 
system  of  religion.     "We  understand,  however,  that,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Ritual,  this  portion  of  the  service  caused  the  most  pro- 
found emotion  among  the  worshijipers. 

The  American- Jewish  Ritual  was  introduced  to  the  Temple 
Israel  on  New  Year's  eve,  and  will  doubtless  be,  ere  long,  generally 
adopted  among  the  more  advanced  of  the  Reformed  Jewish  congregr^- 
tions.  As  showing  the  actuating  motive  of  its  author,  we  give  the 
brief  exordium  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  use  : 

It  becomes  my  happy  privilege,  on  this  the  eve  of  a  new  year,  to  intro- 
duce into  this  young  Reformed  congregation  the  American-Jewish  Ritual,  and 
to  declare  it  to  he,  from  this  night  henceforth,  the  established  Ritual  of  Tem- 
ple Israel. 

May  God  grant  that  it  may  prove  instrumental  in  furthering  the  hallowed 
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mission  of  Israel,  in  disseminating  the  principles  of  pure  Judaism,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  great  cause  of  progress  and  reform. 

May  God  hloss  the  rncmLcrs  of  this  congregation,  and  grant  them  life  to 
see  Temple  Israel  become  a  great  congregation,  an  honor  to  themselves,  and  a 
pride  to  the  name  of  Israel. 

On  Sunday  last  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Temple  Israel  met  in 
their  vestr}'-room,  and  passed  the  following  address,  which,  after  an 
adjournment  in  a  body  to  the  liouse  of  Mr.  Lewin,  was  duly  read  and 
presented  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  S.  Koch : 

To  Rev.  Raijhael  2>'  C.  Lewin  : 

But  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  you  were  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  Temple  Israel,  which,  without  remuneration  for  a  time, 
you  heartily  accepted,  in  order  to  establish  our  congregation  upon  a  firm 
basis.  Our  anticipations  and  hopes  of  success  at  that  period  were  but  vague, 
until  you  brought  to  bear  upon  them  your  untiring  efforts  and  zeal.  Bravely 
and  nobly  have  you  labored  in  the  glorious  work,  trusting  in  God  and  in  the 
purity  of  your  principles,  and  never  doubting  to  make  Temple  Israel  one  of  j 
the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  congregations  of  the  age.  Neither 
despondency  nor  apathy  was  allowed  to  hang  its  gloomy  pall  over  the  bright 
prospects  which  loomed  up  before  you.  First  came  the  inauguration,  then 
the  consecration  of  our  own  building  ;  and,  to  crown  your  efforts  with  greater 
success,  you  produced,  after  much  labor,  the  American-Jewish  Ritual,  and 
instituted  it  in  Temple  Israel.  Its  worship  having  been  tried,  proved,  and 
accepted  as  satisfactory,  we  tender  you  our  grateful  and  heartfelt  thanks.  In 
this,  sir,  you  have  evinced  an  unselfish  ambition  and  a  zeal  which  have  won 
our  respect  and  admiration.  Your  knee,  sir,  has  never  been  bent  to  Baal — 
only  to  God.  Your  guiding-star  is  Judaism  in  its  pristine  purity  and  spirit. 
Your  banner  has  been  unfurled  to  the  world, 

"  THE    VOICE    OF    REASON    IS    THE    VOICE    OF    GOD." 

These  sacred  ties,  which  should  bind  minister  and  congregation  in  love  and 
friendship,  find  a  full  response  from  us.  These  are  not  empty  and  unmeaning 
words,  but  spring  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  can  appreciate  truth,  princi- 
ple, and  an  honest  purpose. 

Henceforth,  under  your  guidance,  we  enter  with  renewed  vigor  upon  our 
duties  to  God  and  the  human  family,  and  may  your  labors  tend  to  foster  and 
place  Judaism  before  the  world  in  its  true  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  you  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous 
year ;  and  may  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  bless  you  and  your  family. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
S.  L.  MosEs,  M.D., 
President  of  Temple  Israel,  for  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

"  Mr.  Lewin  responded  in  a  few  suitable  and  feeling  remarks,  and 
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the  members  of  the  Board  retired.  To-day  is,  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
the  last  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  and  the  chief  commemorative 
days  of  Judaism  with  which  the  New  Year  opens  having  thus  been 
gone  through,  the  New  Ritual  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  tried. 
We  understand  that  the  consistent  verdict  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Temple  Israel  has  been  one  of  cordial  approval." 


FOE    EYEEY    ONE    THAT   ASKETH    EECEIYETH. 

Oh,  ask  not  wealth  ; 

The  gaudy  bauble  glitters  to  deceive  ; 
It  hath  a  thorn  to  press  thee  when  asleep ; 
It  maketh  wings,  and  leaveth  thee  to  weep — 

Ask  not  what  wealth  can  give. 

Oh,  ask  not  fame ; 

The  empty  bubble  breaks  at  every  gale ; 
Its  mighty  shadow  stalks  in  midnight  gloom  ; 
It  kills  its  hero,  then  it  haunts  his  tomb, 

Where  all  its  triumphs  fail. 

Oh,  ask  not  love  ; 

"  The  fond  heart's  idol "  breaketh  the  fond  heart ; 
His  smile  is  oft  deceitful,  and  its  power 
Too  oft  is  felt  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour — 

Ask  not  his  treacherous  dart. 

Oh,  ask  not  power ; 

Seek  not  a  burden  that  must  crush  thee  down — 
Look  at  the  thrones  of  tyrants  in  the  dust, 
Behold  how  frail  the  prop  in  which  they  trust — 

Ask  where  their  might  has  gone. 

Ask  for  a  quiet  mind ; 

A  heart  at  rest  from  all  the  jars  of  strife — 
A  humble  heart  that  never  soars  to  fall — 
A  heart  to  bless  the  Hand  that  gives  its  all — 

That  priceless  gift  of  life. 

Ask  for  a  fount  of  tears ; 

The  heart  to  sympathize  in  other's  woe, 
The  soul  to  feel  for  all  the  sorrowing  here. 
And  power  to  point  them  to  a  better  sphere, 

Where  tears  can  never  flow. 

Ask  for  a  home  in  heaven. 

Poor,  lonely  wanderer  on  life's  troubled  sea,' 
When  wealth  and  fame  and  power  are  wrecked  and  gone, 
And  all  earth's  blandishments  forever  flown — 

Ask  for  a  home  in  heaven,  where  grief  can  never  be. 


TIIK    8  0N(i8     OF    TJIE    XIGIIT. 

A    TALMUDICAL    ALLEGORY. 

As  David,  in  his  youtliful  days,  was  tending  liis  flock  on  Betblc- 
liem's  plains,  tlie  Si)int  of  tlie  Lord  came  upon  liim,  and  liis  senses 
were  oi)ened,  and  liis  understanding  enlightened,  that  he  might  com- 
prelicnd  the  songs  of  tlie  night.  The  lieavens  proclaimed  the  glorj 
of  God;  the  glittering  stars  all  formed  one  chonis.  Their  hai-monious 
melody  resounded  on  earth,  and  the  sweet  fulness  of  their  voices 
vibrated  to  its  uttermost  bounds. 

"  Light  is  the  countenance  of  the  Etemal,"  sung  the  setting  sun. 
"  I  am  the  hem  of  His  garments,"  responded  the  rosy  tint  of  twilight. 
The  clouds  gathered,  and  said,  "  "We  are  His  nocturnal  tent ;  "  and 
the  waters  in  the  clouds,  and  the  hollow  voice  of  the  thunders,  joined 
in  the  lofty  chorus :  "  The  voice  of  the  Eternal  is  upon  the  waters  ; 
the  God  of  glory  tlmndereth  ;  the  Lord  is  upon  many  waters." 

"  We  hear  the  songs  of  praise,"  said  the  parched  earth  ;  "  all 
around  is  praise ;  I  alone  am  silent  and  mute !  "  And  the  falling 
dew  replied,  "  I  will  nourish  thee,  so  that  thou  shalt  be  refreshed  and 
rejoice,  and  thy  infants  shall  bloom  like  the  young  rose."  *'  Joyfully 
we  bloom,"  replied  the  refreshed  meadows.  The  full  ears  of  corn 
waved  as  they  sung,  "  We  are  the  blessing  of  God,  the  host  of  God 
against  famine." 

"  We  bless  you  from  above,"  said  the  moon  ;  "  We  bless  you," 
responded  the  stars ;  and  the  grasshopper  chirped,  "  Me  too  He  blesses 
in  the  pearly  dew-drop." 

'^  He  quenched  my  thirst,"  said  the  roe;  "And  refreshed  me," 
continued  the  stag  ;  "  And  grants  us  our  food,"  said  the  beasts  of  the 
forest;  "And  clothes  my  lambs,"  gratefully  sung  the  sheep.  "He 
heard  me,"  croaked  the  raven,  "  when  I  was  forsaken  and  alone." 
"  He  heard  me,"  said  the  wild  goat  of  the  rocks,  "  when  my  time 
came  and  I  calved."  And  the  turtle-dove  cooed  ;  and  the  swallow 
and  all  the  birds  joined  their  song :  "  We  have  found  our  nests,  our 
houses ;  we  dwell  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  sleep  under  the 
shadow  of  His  wnng  in  tranquillity  and  peace." 

"  And  peace,"  replied  the  night ;  and  echo  prolonged  the  sound, 
when  the  chanticleer  awoke  the  dawn,  and  crowed :  "  Open  the 
portals,  the  gates  of  the  world  !  The  King  of  Glory  approaches ! 
Awake  !  arise  !  ye  sons  of  men  ;  give  praises  and  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
for  the  King  of  Glory  approacheth  !  "     *     *     * 

The  sun  arose,  and  David  awoke  from  his  melodies ;  but,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  the  strains  of  creation's  harmony  remained  in  his  soul, 
and  daily  he  recalled  them  from  the  strings  of  his  harp. 


E  K  T  R  E  E  S . 

Alexander  the  Sixth  never  did  what  he  said^  and  his  son  Borgia 
never  said  what  he  did. 

Cleve — Denis — Carpenter — agree, 
And  fully  prove  a  Trinity  ; 
For  in  their  writings  all  may  see 
Not  one  incomprehensible — bnt  three. 

Yet  Flindell  deemed  the  task  undone, 
So  finished  what  these  scribes  begmi, 
And  showed,  more  clearly  than  the  smi, 
Not  three  incomprehensibles — but  one  ! 

Doctor  B once  told  ELorne  Tooke  that  he  had  just  witnessed 

an  exemplification  of  the  Trinity  ;  for  he  had  seen  three  men  in  one 
whiskey.  "  Poll !  poh  !  "  replied  the  etymologist ;  "  that  is  no  exem- 
plification at  all ;  you  should  have  seen  one  man  in  three  whiskeys  !  " 

A  RICH  old  gentleman  lying  very  ill,  his  physician  would  fain  have 
persuaded  him  that  he  w^as  much  better.  It  would  not  do.  He  had 
just  discovered,  he  said,  six  fatal  symptoms — th7'ee  presents^  and  three 
visits  in  one  day^  from  his  dear  friend^  Mr.  II . 

Descartes  once  replied  to  a  certain  Marquis  who  had  animad- 
verted rather  illiberally  on  this  philosopher's  indulging  himself  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  :  "  What,  sir !  do  you  think  that  Providence 
made  good  things  only  for  fools  ?  " 

Swift  says :  "  If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfort 
is,  he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time." 

A   YORKSHIRE  GRACE. 

'^  God  be  thenked  fur  what  we've  gitten  ; 
If  we'd  hed  mair,  mair  wad  we  yitten  ; 
Here's  twa  bare  banes,  an'  an  empty  dish  ; 
God  gie  us  mair  when  His  pleazur'  is." 

The  following  are  specimens  of  those  curious  epitaphs  so  fre- 
quently found  in  English  churchyards  : 

*'  Here  lies  the  body  of  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  one. 
Pray  for  his  soul,  or  let  it  alone. 
For  it  is  all  one  to  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  one." 
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"  A —  J^ — 

Left  Sunbury,'' 

And  started  for  Paradise, 

June  25tli  18—" 

"  Here  lies  Margaret  Sexton, 
Who  never  did  auglit  to  vex  one. 
JVot  like  the  woman  under  the  next  stone. ^^ 

"  I've  lost  the  comfort  of  my  life, 
Death  came  and  took  away  my  wife. 
And  now  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
Lest  death  should  come  and  take  me  too." 

"  She's  gone  and  cannot  come  to  we. 
But  we  shall  shortly  go  to  she." 

"  Here  I  lies,  and  no  wonder  I'm  dead. 
For  the  wheel  of  a  waggon  went  over  my  head." 

"  Here  lies  Lady  O'Looney, 
Great  niece  of  Burke,  commonly  called 

'  The  Sublime.' 
She  was  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious  ; 
Also  she  painted  in  water-colours 
And  sent  several  pictures  to  the  Exhibition. 
She  was  first  cousin  of  Lady  Jones, 
And  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !  " 

The  following  are  of  Irish  origin  : 

"  Ah  cruel  Death  !     Why  so  unkind 
To  take  her,  and  leave  me  behind  ? 
Better  to  have  taken  both  or  neither. 
It  would  have  been  more  kind  to  the  survivor  !  " 

"  Under  this  stone  lie  two  babies  dear. 
One  is  buried  in  Connaught,  and  the  other  here." 

This  one  claims  to  be  Scotch  : 

"  Provost  Peter  Patterson  was  Provost  of  Dundee 
Provost  Peter  Patterson,  here  lies  he, 
Hallelujah  !     Hallelujee  !  " 
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SPECI^^JL.    ^^JD^ERXISEiVtEIN'X. 

NORTH    AMERICA 

LIFB  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  229  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
N.  D.  MORGAN,  Pbesidext. 

To  those  desiring  to  solicit  and  work  for  a  company  where 
combination  of  strong  and  useful  features  is  in  force,  we  presen 
the  following  : 

1st,  EEGISTHY. — This  company  issues  IS'ew  York  State  Regis- 
tered Folicies — secured  by  pledge  of  Public  Stocks,  like  the  circula- 
tion of  National  Banks. 

This  makes  every  Registered  Policy  as  secure  to  the  holder  as  a 
National  Bank-Note  or  United  States  Bond. 

Superintendent  Barnes  says,  in  his  report  for  1869  :  ''  So  far  as 
the  question  of  security  is  concerned,  a  Policy  duly  registered  in  this 
Department  is  probably  the  safest  Life  Insurance  Policy  that  can  be 
issued  by  a  corporation." 

See  Regular  Bulletin  of  Registered  Policy  Account  in  every 
Tuesday's  New  Yorh  Tribune. 

All  Policies  Registered  in  the  Insurance  Department  free  of  cost. 

2d,  MUTUALITY.— The  Company  is  PURELY  MUTUAL, 
an  order  authorizing  the  retirement  of  the  Capital  Stock  having  been 
granted  July,  1869.  After  January,  1870,  all  the  profits  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  Policy-holders,  after  the  new  plan  of  contribution 
originated  by  this  Company. 

3d,  NON-FORFEITURE.— ^ZZ  (?wr  Z^/6  and  Endowment  Poh 
ides  are  Non-Forfeitdble  after  two  or  three  annual  Premiums  have 
been  paid,  thus  securing  to  your  heirs  the  value  of  every  dollar 
invested,  whether  you  can  continue  your  Policy  or  not. 

4th,  NON-RESTRICTION.— No  restrictbn  on  Travel  in  the 
Li'nited  States,  or  any  part  of  North  America  north  of  the  Southern 
Cape  of  Florida,  or  in  Europe,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

5th,  GRACE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  .PREMIUMS.— Thirty  days' 
grace  allowed  on  any  renewal  ])ayment,  and  the  Policy  held  good. 

6th,  CASH  PREMIUMS  AND  CASK  RETURNS  OF  SUR- 
PLUS, or  an  addition  to  Policies. 

We  want  some  active,  responsible  men  for  Agents,  who  arc 
willing  to  work  for  a  reasonable  commission. 
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J^     O^RE) 


BENJAMIN  r.  EINSTEIN, 

ATTORNEY    AND    COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW. 

67  and  GO  WILLIAJI  STREET. 
A.    CA^RD. 


PROP.  MAX  SILBERBERG, 
'©flehi*i»   o£   Ciei^^M^itii  and  HebiM^Av^ 

1519   Broadway,   Corner  47th   Street. 

References. — Rev.  R.  D'C.  Lewin,  Eclectic  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn  ;  H.  A- 
Cakpenter,  AVilliamsburgh  Business  College. 

SIXPEIfflffY    SAVINGS    BAIffK^ 

CLINTOX  HALL,   ASTOR   PLACE, 

Established  1853. 
OPEN    DABLY    FROM    10   TO   8. 

Interest  Six  Per  Cent.,  Free  of*  Tax. 

T^ILLIAM  MILES,  President.  J.  S.  SLOAN,  Secretary. 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN 

CABINET     ORCS^AMS 

ARE    THE    BEST, 

As  proved  by  the  almost  u^ITZESAL  peefeee>'ce  of  musicians  ;  the 
uniform  award  to  them  of  highest  premiums  at  Industrial  Exhibitions, 
including  the  Paeis  Exposition,  and  a  demand  for  them  far  exceeding 
that  for  any  other  instrument  of  the  class. 

PRICES    REDUCED. 

The  great  demand  for  these  celebrated  instruments  has  enabled  their  manufacturers  to 
so  greatly  increase  their  faciHties  tor  manufacture  that  thev  now  offer  them  at  prices  of  in- 
ferior work.  FIVE-OCTAVE  ORGANS  with  FIVE  STOPS,  TREMULANT  and  KNEE 
SWELL,  and  the  Mason  k  Hamlin  Improvements,  found  in  no  other  Organs,  $124.  Other 
stvles  in  proportion. 

A  Testimony  Circular,  with  the  testimony  in  full  to  the  superiority  of  these  Organs, 
from  a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  in  this  country  and  many  in  Europe;  also, 
an  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular,  with  correct  drawings,  descriptions,  and 
prices,  will  be  sent  free  of  all  expense  to  every  applicant.  Any  one  having  any  idea  of  buy- 
ing an  instrument  of  any  kind,  should  at  least  send  for  these  circulars,  which  will  cost  him 
nothing,  and  contain  much  useful  information.  Address  THE  MASOX  &  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.,  154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON,  or  596  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

WHAT  IS  JUDAISM?    OR  A  FEW  WOBDS   TO    THE  JEWS, 

By  Hev.  R.AJPHLAJEL   D'C.   I^TI^WIN, 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Grand  St.,  and  For  Sale  at  all  BooJcgellerSf 

and  at  the  Office  of  THE  SEW  ERA. 
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O  XJ  X^  £^  £  ]^J  ES  , 

THE      PUREST      AND      BES 

SEASONING 

EVER    INTRODUCED    TO    THE 
PUBLIC, 

ENDOBSED    BY   EVEBY 

HOUSEKEEPER   AND   RESTAURANT 

WHO    USES    IT. 


CyRRINE  is  a  substitute  for  Pepper  and 

all  other  condiments,  and  is  used  from 

the  Castor  at  Table, 


PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  TIN. 


For  Itctail  by  all  ftrst-class  Grocers^  and  Wholesale 
by  the  Manufacturer, 

G.  DeCORDOVA, 

6V*^   Williani  Street, 

NKAV    YOIIK. 
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WHAT  IS  JUDAISM? 


OE 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  THE  JEWS. 

By  R.ev.  PtAPHAEL  D'C.  LEWIIST. 


EXTRACT    FROM   THE    PREFACE. 

"  Although  much  has  been  •written  about  Judaism,  and  many  learned  works  have  been  published 
for  the  information  of  the  world,  yet,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  vernacular  of  such  a  character  as  to 
present  within  a  moderate  compass  the  full  principles,  doctrines,  views,  object,  and  destiny  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  so  little  should  be  known  about  our 
faith.  To  the  majority  of  Jews  themselves,  this  subject  is,  from  the  same  cause,  verj'  imperfectly 
understood  ;  and  hence  the  great  opposition  which  is  made  to  the  Reformed  School  by  many  pious  and 
well-meaning  persons,  who  not  only  know  nothing  of  the  aim  of  Reform,  but  even  have  erroneous  im- 
pressions as  to  what  constitutes  true  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Rabbins  and  the  traditions  of  IsraeL 
To  supply  this  want,  therefore— to  place  before  the  public  a  brief  but  thorough  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  Judaism,  in  a  style  simple  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  all  -has  this  essay  be«n 
prepared.    In  it  will  be  found  all  that  I  believe  to  be  included  under  the  title  of  Judaism." 


OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS   ON    "WHAT    IS   JUDAISM?" 

'•  The  author  of  this  essay  is  a  leader  among  the  Reformed  Jews,  and  he  states  his  case  with  con- 
siderable force  and  logic "We  must  confess  that  his  views  are  noteworthy  for  their  broad  liberality. 

The  essay  is  very  interesting  reading,  and,  aside  from  its  literary  merits,  possesses  yalue  because 

of  the  discussion  it  is  likely  to  give  birth  to."— JNew  York  Herald. 

"This  is  a  timely  essay.... The  work  is  deeply  interesting,  and  will  doubtless  enlist  the  attention 
of  all  thoughtful  readers,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  wide-spreading  influence  of  Rationalistic  prin- 
ciples."—iVew?  York  Evening  Express. 

"  The  author  sets  forth  the  points  of  issue  between  the  so-called  orthodox  and  the  liberal  parties, 
and  discusses  them  on  a  broad,  elevated  plane,  where  all  truly  enlightened  minds  can  meet  him  with 
confidence,  respect,  and  mutual  benetit."'— Howe  Journal. 

*' The  author  writes  with  much  earnestness  and  feeling His  style  is  direct  and  forcible All 

who  give  any  attention  to  the  religious  movements  of  our  time  will  be  interested  in  its  perusal."— T^ 
Liberal  Christian. 

"This  is  just  the  book  which  has  long  been  needed We  heartily  recommend  this  book A 

careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Lewin's  presentation  of  this  subject  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  many.... it  i» 
worthy  the  attention  of  all."— T^  Church  Gazette. 
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PRICE,  (post-paid) $1.00 
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&  94  Grand  Street,  and  at  the  oflBce  of 
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67  &  69  Wiliiam  St. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES   A  JEW?^ 

CHAPTER   I. 

Of  all  the  blessings  which  God  has  bestow^ed  nj)Oii  His  children, 
not  one  has  been  so  strangely  misconceived,  so  wilfully  perverted,  so 
shamefully  abused,  as  the  blessing  of  religion.  Religion  is  the  great- 
est treasure,  the  richest  boon,  man  can  inherit.  It  is  a  priceless  gem, 
which  not  only  confers  hajipiness  on  its  fortunate  possessor  in  this 
world,  not  only  does  it  shed  a  halo  of  glory  around  him  during  tliis 
ephemeral  existence,  but  it  accompanies  him  beyond  the  tomb  ;  it  sur- 
rounds him  with  the  light  of  heaven  w^hen  his  spirit,  freed  from  his 
body,  returns  to  the  Eternal  Spirit  above,  in  wdiose  image  he  is 
formed  ;  it  alone,  of  all  his  earthly  possessions,  is  not  evanescent,  is 
not  perishable,  is  not  confined  to  this  life,  but  departs  with  him  as  his 
herald,  his  guide  into  the  realms  of  celestial  bliss,  into  the  kingdom  of 
his  God,  into  the  world  of  immortality.  Yet  has  this  great  promoter 
of  the  happiness  of  man  been  so  misconceived,  so  abused,  so  degraded, 
as  to  have  caused  three  fourths  of  the  misery  with  which  humanity 
has  been  cursed  for  centuries  Upon  centuries.  It  has  dehiged  the 
world  with  blood  ;  it  has  sacrificed  hecatombs  of  human  lives  ;  it  has 
silenced  reason,  suppressed  truth,  and  subverted  its  very  mission — the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Why  has  this  been  ?  Oh,  ye  members  of  the 
house  of  Israel^^ye  missionaries  of  the  Most  High — ye  Messiahs  of 
the  w^orld — ye  wdio,  dnring  the  long,  dark,  dreary  ages  of  fanaticism, 
ignorance,  and  bigotry,  have  been  made  the  victims  of  a  false,  furious, 
intemperate,  and  unholy  religious  zeal — ye  whose  hallowed  Judaism  is 

*  Copyright  sccurod. 
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destined  to  unite  in  a  common  l)Mn<l  of  Ijrotlicrliood  all  the  families  of 
the  earth — ye  in  whose  religious  BVbteni  mneh  lia.s  yet  to  be  improved, 
much  reformed,  ere  you  will  accomplish  your  lieavenly  mission, — lieed 
well  the  truth  which  the  pages  of  liistory  reveal  !     Religion  lias  for 
ages  been  the  curse  of  mankinrl,  because  priests  and  dogmatists  of  all 
sects  have  labored  to  represent  it  as  being  the  offspring  of  the  Bible, 
the  work  of  revelation,  the  communication  of  doctrines  through  super- 
natural acrencies,  the  entire  immolation  of  man's  own  reas^jn,  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  upon  the  altar  ot  faith,  the  firm  adherence  to  certain  set 
formulas  of  creed,  and  siich  other  manifestations  of  l>iety  whereby  the 
love  of  God  may  be  gained  or  His  anger  avoided.     AVhereas,  religion    i 
is  indeed  far  exalted  above  such  conceptions  ;  for  it  is  i-eligion  which 
has  formed  the  Bible,  and  not  the  Bible  which  Ikis  formed  religion. 
Reli'i-ion  is  not  the  work  of  revelation  alone  ;  it  is  not  the  communica- 
tion  of  doctrines  through  supei-natural  agencies ;  it  is  not  faith  ;  it  is 
not  the  immolation  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart ;  it  does  not  demand  adherence  to  certain  set  formulas  of  creed  ; 
in  a  word,  it  is  not  law.     Religion  is  based  upon  truth,  and  truth  is 
the  perfection  of  reason.     Whatever  comes  not  under  the  dominion  of 
reason,  comes  not  under  the  dominion  of  religion.     It  is  faith  which 
would  niakc  ciphers  of  men — which  would  deprive  them  of  their  dig- 
nity as  beings  gifted  with  the  power  of  thought— not  religion.     How, 
then,  shall  we  define   religion  ?      Religion  is   that  innate,  invisible 
power,  wdiich  inspires  the  soul  of  man  with  an  indescribable  longing 
to  soar  upward  to  the  Great  Spirit  of  spirits,  the  Almighty  Fountain 
of  truth  and  purity  and  wisdom,  and,  while  thus  inspiring  it,  renders 
it  conscious  how  impossible  it  is  ever  to  completely  attain  that  exalted 
summit  to  which  it  ^vill  nevertheless  continually  aspire.     True,  genu- 
ine religion,  is  nothing  else  but  the  term  whereby  we  understand  that 
exaltation  of  the  soul  which  recognizes  its  own  superiority,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  forced  to  confess  its  own  finiteness  and  dependence. 
True,  genuine  religion,  is  nothing  else  save  that  intense  and  earnest 
longing  of  the  divine  spirit  placed  by  God  into  man  after  the  noblest, 
the  purest,  the  highest— that  unconquerable  desire  to  look  up  to  the 
Infinite  Being  as  the  embodiment  of  perfection — that  fervent  attach- 
ment, love,  and  veneration  for  the  Author  of  all — that  devout  and 
constant  wish  to  come  into  perfect  connection  with  Him — that  deep 
humility  with  which  it  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  such  inti- 
mate connection,   and  feels  the  immense  distance  which  must  still 
exist  how  near  soever  it  may  approach.     Hence,  religion  is  life.     It 
lives  with  man,  and  is  a  portion  of  his  nature.     It  is  the  common  in- 
heritance of  humanitv.     It  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  forever  remain, 
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an  everlasting  monument  of  tlie  very  existence  and  truth  of  God 
Himself.* 

From  this  definition  of  religion  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that 
not  only  is  it  that  peculiar  element  in  man  wiiich  unites  liim  with  his 
God,  but  also  that  element  which  unites  him  witli  his  species.  In 
other  words,  religion  is  the  bond  of  human  society,  because  it  is  com- 
mon to  all,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  between  one  part  and  the 
other,  and  between  all  the  parts  and  God.  The  same  feeling  of  union 
which  manifests  itself  in  man,  manifests  itself  in  religion.  Men  unite 
together  and  form  nations.  One  nation  is  distinct  from  another,  and 
each  nation  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  individuals,  each  of 
whom  has  some  characteristic  peculiar  to  himself.  Nevertheless,  for 
all  practical  purposes  of  general  welfare,  these  individuals  surrender 
their  distinct  exclusiveness,  and  unite  together  as  a  whole.  Where,  in 
the  one  case,  the  individual  feels  united  with  the  individual  by  the  ties 
of  nationality,  so,  in  the  other,  the  nation  unites  itself  with  other 
nations  by  the  ties  of  humanity.  Thus  there  is  a  desire,  a  longing, 
for  union  among  all.  So  also  is  this  feeling  of  union  manifested  in 
religion  ;  for,  though  religion  exists  among  men  under  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  shapes  and  grades,  according  as  its  votaries  are,  from  their  in- 
tellectual culture,  capable  of  receiving  it,  yet  has  it,  in  every  case,  the 
same  grand  object  in  view — that  of  elevating  the  individual  to  the 
Ideal  which  is  rcco^T^nized  as  beinii*  above  the  one  who  seeks  for  and 
aspires  to  such  elevation.  These  systems  of  religion  (for  thus  must 
we  call  those  grades  of  religion  which  exist  among  men)  present  them- 
selves iirst  as  the  religions  of  certain  nations,  but  yet  with  the  desire 
of  concpiering  other  nations  and  bringing  them  under  their  own  stand- 
ards. Now,  if  this  desire  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them  be  suffi- 
ciently strong — if  that  system,  though  in  its  appearance  it  be  but  a 
national  religion,  is  yet  able  to  rise  above  its  nationality — if  it  pos- 
sesses vitality  sutHcient  to  outlive  the  very  national  existence  of  that 
people  among  whom  it  primarily  developed  itself,  then  indeed  must 
tliat  system  be  based  upon  truth  ;  then  indeed  must  it  eventually  con- 
quer all  other  systems,  and  show  itself  to  be  true,  genuine  religion, 
and,  as  such,  become  the  relii!:ion  of  the  world.  Such  a  svstem  is 
Judaism  alone.  Of  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  Judaism  has  unde- 
niably proved  itself  to  be  capable  of  outliving  its  nationality  ;  for, 
though  the  people  in  whom  it  first  presented  itself  have  long  ceased 
to  enjoy  a  political  existence — though  ages  have  passed  by,  during 
which  momentous  revolutions  have  occurred — thouiz-h  the  world  has 

*  Compare  "  What  is  Judaism  ? ''  pages  24-26. 
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conspired  to  uproot  Judaism,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  other  sys- 
tems whicli  owe  their  very  origin  to  this  great  power,  yet  has  it  most 
wonderfully  maintained  itself  through  all  its  stages  and  developments ; 
yet  docs  it  exist  this  very  day  as  the  power  which  is  animating  man- 
kind, reforming  mankind,  elevating  mankind,  and  glorifying  mankind 
with  its  hallowed  influence. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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CIIxVPTER    11. 

Yery  certainly,  for  a  hundred  miles  around,  there  was  no  such 
residence  as  that  of  the  Baroness  Anselm's.     In  the  imperial  edition 
of  ''  Our  ISToble  Homes,"  containing  the  most  picturesque  engravings 
of  the  architectural  magnificences  of  the  country,  St.  Elizabeth's  occu- 
pied a  place  of  honor,  and  headed  the  title-page  of  Volume  II.,  the 
first  volume  belonging  exclusively  to  the  abodes  of  princes  and  grand 
dukes  ;  but,  after  that,  the  Baroness',  as  far  as  chateaus  went,  took  the 
lead.   'The  private  park  alone  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  some  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  further  on  stretched  woodlands  and  rich 
fields,  and  then  pleasant,  hilly  slopes,  where  grapes  grew ;  and  just 
beyond  that  were  scattered  two  or  three  mining-villages ;    so  that, 
what  with  timber  and  wheat,  and  a  particularly  good  wine,  and  lead 
and  silver  ore,  and  a  fishery,  all  these  not  only  yielded  pleasure,  but 
almost  a  princely  revenue,  to  the  chattelaiue.     If  the  design  of  St. 
Elizabeth  jarred  just  a  little  when  viewed  with  a  critical  eye,  the  most 
determined  archieologist  was  forced  to  admit  that  consummate  skill 
had  been  displayed  in  what  the  French  happily  render  as  the  '^^marry- 
mcr  of  efi'ects."     What  might  have  been  new,  fresh,  or  glarmg,  had 
beln  toned  down  ;  and  what  was  old  and  grim,  had  been  refurbished  ; 
so  that  the  elision  between  what  was  possibly  built  a  thousand  years 
a^o,  and  what  was  but  the  work  of  yesterday,  had  been  wisely  blend- 
ed. '    If  there  was  a  single  point  which  seemingly  would  not  bend 
itself  to  modern  influences,  it  was  the  old  turret,  which,  without  being 
over-conspicuous,  stDl  stood  out  as  boldly  and  with  as  gaunt  a  mien  aa 
when  first  built.     If  there  was  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  it  first  would 
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warm  up  in  the  light ;  and  did  a  passing  cloud  darken  the  skv,  it 
would  as  quickly  stand  out  sombre  in  the  shade.  This  turret  was  a 
source  of  piide  to  the  Baroness,  but  with  it  was  connected  a  feeling  of 
sadness  and  mysterious  dread.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  explain  better  its 
history,  and  at  the  same  time  give  some  idea  of  the  Baroness  herself, 
than  by  repeating  what  that  eminent  artist,  Herr  von  Y.,  said  about 
his  visit  there  to  some  of  his  intimate  friends,  when  he  gave  those 
pleasant  artistic  soirees  this  year  at  the  capital.  The  Herr  von  Y.  had 
brought  special  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Baroness  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Museums,  and  his  mission  was  to  examine  the  historical 
relics  in  the  neio:hborhood. 

*'  This,"  said  the  distinguished  painter,  showing  a  clever  sketch, 
and  pointing  to  a  carefully-painted  picture  on  an  easel,  "  this  is  the 
rough  drawing  of  it,  and  that  is  the  finished  picture,  which  I  shall 
pack  up  to-morrow  and  send  to  her.  A  grand  lady  is  she  in  every 
sense.  Possibly  the  Baroness  is  forty — certainly  not  forty-five  ;  and, 
you  know,  we  painters  can  tell  sometimes  to  a  day  how  old  our  models 
are.  Xot  that  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  painting  her — though  she  has 
a  superb  face,  and  a  difficult  one  to  paint,  more  than  any  thing  else 
from  its  intense  mobility.  I  do  not  mean  that  movement  of  a  fitful 
kind,  stolid  at  one  moment,  vivacious  at  the  next,  but,  rather,  having 
such  a  fixity  of  impression,  that,  once  it  is  wreathed  with  smiles, 
you  received  a  painful  shock  wdien  you  see  her  features  moved  with 
the  intensity  of  any  otlier  passion. 

"  But  it  is  the  turret-story  you  want.  It  is  rather  a  sad  one,  and 
what  I  did  learn  of  its  history  was  perhaps  more  brought  out 
by  the  inductive  process  than  otherwise.  We  were  chatting,  after 
dinner,  and  one  moment  the  Baroness  would  be  telling  me,  with  a 
pathos  which  was  certainly  charming,  some  incident  about  those  pic- 
turesque savages  down  there  she  calls  her  peasants — about  the  naivete 
of  some  girl  making  an  episode  of  devotion ;  and  her  story  was  hardly 
told,  when  she  would  launch  out  into  a  series  of  invectives  against 
Bome  personage  in  the  neighborhood,  her  superior  in  rank  but  not  in 
intelligence  or  wealth,  who,  she  said,  was  thwarting  her  plans  for 
social  improvement.  This  would  be  done  in  perfect  contrast  with  her 
former  tenderness  of  manner,  and  she  would  look  as  malignant  and 
cruel  as  could  be ;  but,  of  course,  as  far  as  words  went,  it  was  all  done 
in  an  exceedingly  elegant  manner,  but  was  none  the  less  bitter.  I 
believe  the  worthy.  Councillor  has  been  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
knows  her.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  I  saw,  by  yesterday's  Gazrtte^ 
that  a  nephew  of  yours  is  still  down  there  on  garrison  duty.  Well, 
it  was  after  dinnor,  and  the  lady-hostess  and  myself,  and  a  charming 
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young  person,  ;i  dependent  on  the  Baroness,  were  at  table  (Madame 
Anselin's  daughter  was  on  a  visit,  and  I  liave  not  yet  liad  tlie  pleasure 
of  Beeing  lier),  and  Ave  were  leisurely  Hij)ping  our  toiXca,  and  Lad 
arrivcul  just  at  that  moment  when  eoiifidences  become  mutual.  I 
had,  ratlier  to  my  own  surprise,  been  rehiting  some  episodes  of  my 
former  trials  and  privations,  when  I  approaehed  the  tuiTet-cjuestion, 
when  she  said  : 

"  '  So  it  is  about  the  turret-business  you  want  to  know  ?     Well,  it 

is  my  pride,  and  my '     And  here  she  paused.     '  When  my  poor     i 

husband  bought  this  estate,  his  first  jmrehase  was  but  a  small  one  ;  it  • 
comprised  this  turret  and  a  ruin  around  it,  and  maybe  a  small  slice  of 
land.  It  was  just  after  our  marriage,  for  then  he  was  not  over-blessed 
with  means.  It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  he  made  the  other 
and  larger  purchases.  It  was  then  we  determined  to  rebuild  the 
place.  We  sent  to  the  capital  for  plans  and  specifications.  My  poor 
husband,  overworked  with  his  financial  schemes,  had  neither  the  time 
to  give  nor  the  care  to  bestow  on  art.  I  suppose  it  is  no  harm  in  my 
saying  he  had  no  more  notion  of  the  beautiful  than  has  this  spoon.' 

"  Here  I  interrupted  w^ith,  I  suppose,  some  very  stupid,  common- 
place remark  about  his  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  herself. 
Just  then  I  saw  I  had  committed  an  ofience,  as  she  tilted  the  contents 
of  her  cofiee-spoon  over  the  table-cloth,  and  said,  very  quickly, 

"  '  I  take  very  unkindly  any  compliments,  especially  of  this  char- 
acter. See,  you  have  entirely  spoilt  my  desire  for  coftee,  besides  hav- 
ing ruined  my  table-cloth.'  After  a  pause  of  a  moment,  she  went  on : 
'''No  single  plan  pleased  me.  They  all  seemed  crude  or  meretricious. 
Just  then  there  came  to  tlie  Baths,  en  route  for  Bussia — for  Moscow,  1 
believe — a  distinguished  French  architect ;  and,  on  an  invitation  from 
me — I  am  talking  of  ten  years  ago — he  spent  an  evening  with  us. 
Sufiice  it  to  say,  he  had  the  proper  inspiration  ;  and,  though  the  Bus- 
sian  Boyard  never  got  his  palace  built,  I  had  St.  Elizal)eth  finished. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  a  fearfully  expensive  undertak- 
ing. The  Baron  objected  to  the  cost;  but,  as  I  almost  always  had  my 
own  way,  and  as,  fortunately,  some  speculations  of  the  Baron  turned 
out  more  propitiously  than  even  we  could  have  imagined,  our  plan 
was  adopted.  The  trouble  was,  that  the  underpinning  of  that  old  tur- 
ret, in  order  to  get  it  to  stand  the  whole  lateral  pressure  of  a  senes  of 
heavy  wrings,  was  quite  an  architectural  problem.' 

"  '  And,'  I  said,  '  very  fortunately  terminated.' 

"  '  Hardly  so,'  she  replied.     '  It  was  erected '     And  here  I 

could  see  on  her  face  an  expression  of  intense  pain.  '  For  it  cost  the 
lives  of  six  men,  of  a  little  child — ^my  only  son — and,  more  than  that, 
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twenty  people  were  wounded.  One  unfortunate  day — wlictlier  hy 
accident  or  design,  no  one  ever  found  out — the  supporting-beams  were 
found  partly  sawn  througli,  and,  before  the  alarm  could  be  given,  half 
the  lower  base,  one  whole  side  of  the  tower,  came  tumbling  down, 
overwhelming  the  poor  workmen,  and  my  boy,  who  was  there  with 
his  nurse  watching  the  laborers.  The  Government  very  properly  sent 
a  Court  of  Inquiry  here,  to  examine  into  the  matter.  One  trouble  we 
had  was  the  positive  refusal  of  our  peasants  here,  their  masons  or  car- 
penters, to  touch  a  stone  on  the  place.  It  was  accursed,  they  said, 
and  would  brine:  death  or  destruction  to  wdiomsoever  meddled  with 
them.  We  were  forced  to  get  people  from  the  border  country,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  either  jealousy  or  a  fiend  of  hell  had  tempted 
some  one  to  this  wicked  w^ork.  My  own  villagers  were  suspected,  but 
— thank  God  ! — nothing  was  ever  proved  on  them.' 

"  *  A  thousand  apologies,'  I  said,  '  for  having  awakened  these  sad 
memories.' 

"  '  It  is  no  pleasant  task,'  she  said,  very  sadly,  '  but  I  must  tell  you 
all.  Xow,  as  to  the  legend,  tliere  is  none.  I  despise  legends.  The 
head  of  the  leffend-mono:ers  is  our  old  villao:c  schoolmaster.  I  have 
doubled  his  pension,  on  his  solemn  oath  that  he  must  never  tell  me 
any  of  his  stupid  old  stories.  Wliat  there  is  of  truth  about  the  tower 
or  turret,  I  can  tell  you.  You  know,  our  family — or  mine — came  here 
in  the  year  One,  with  Adam — some  thousand  years  ago.  Of  course, 
when  I  was  a  child,  living  far  aw^ay  from  here,  my  father  used  to  tell 
it  to  me ;  and,  when  he  would  roll  out  the  high-sounding  words  of 
ancestry,  young  as  I  was,  I  would  wonder  what  such  things  were 
worth  ;  for  I  recollected  that  then  I  was  very  scantily  clothed,  and 
that  I  sometimes  had  to  go  without  dinner,  there  being  no  money  to 
buy  those  things  with.  Well,  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago  a 
forefather  of  mine  built  this  tower,  and  the  faintest  tinge  of  his  blood 
still  remains  in  my  veins,  I  suppose ;  for  whatever  is  cruel,  or  obsti- 
nate, or  determined,  came  in  me  from  him.  All  I  know  is,  of  all  the 
wickedness  of  that  dreary  period,  he  was  the  incarnation  of  it,  and  he 
committed  fearful  crimes.  This  tower  overlooked  the  country,  and 
from  it  issued  so  many  orders  to  fire  the  land  and  nmrder  the  people, 
that  it  was  called  the  Red  Tower.  I  have  tried  my  very  best  to  kill 
that  name,  and  have  scarcely  succeeded.  Once,  they  say,  he  murdered 
a  thousand  souls. — Babette,' — this  was  addressed  to  the  young  lady — 
*  do  not  move  ;  you  know  the  story. — They  were  Jews.  My  compan- 
ion is  a  Jewess.  Listen,  Babette !  My  old  rutfian  ancestor  was  a 
brute,  and  may  Almighty  God  confound  hiin  ! '  Here  the  expression 
of  the  Baroness  was  fearful  from  its  intensity. 
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"  *  No — pardon  ! '  said  the  girl.  Tlien  I  saw  tlie  Baroness'  hand 
move  from  under  the  table-doth  and  seek  the  young  woman's  hand  ; 
and  that  grasp  was  never  relaxed  until  Ave  left  the  room. 

"  '  It  was  in  crusading-times — so  goes  the  chronicle  ;  and  they  do 
say,  too,  that  whenever  straggling  bands  of  soldiers  or  knights,  jour- 
neying towards  the  Holy  Land,  came  this  way,  they  suffered  the  same 
fate.  There  is  one  more  story,  almost  of  our  own  day,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  still  lingers  in  the  village.  After  the  liussian  campaign, 
perhaps  a  company  or  two  of  French  soldiers,  dragging  their  frozen 
limbs  over  the  dreary  steppes,  came  here.  They  were  a  ghastly  crew. 
They  sought  refuge  in  this  tower.  It  was  uninhabited  then.  Better 
had  it  been  for  them  had  they  died  a  soldier's  death  !  Cold,  misery, 
famine,  disease,  told  on  them  ! ' 

"  '  The  peasantry  did  not  attack  them  ? '  I  asked. 

'' '  No,  not  as  far  as  I  can  learn ;  but  they  did  worse — they  let 
them  starve.  Perhaps — and  may  God  pardon  them ! — if  it  was  other- 
wise, what  with  war-taxes,  conscription,  and  bad  seasons,  they  them- 
selves had  nothing  to  eat.  All  I  know  is,  of  some  hundred,  what  few 
escaped  were  those  who  struggled  to  the  border,  where  men  of  another 
creed  gave  them  the  food  which  saved  them.' 

"  '  I  am  aware,'  here  I  skid,  '  of  this  action  of  grace  on  your  yjart 
— and  that  handsome  expiatory  chapel,  which  does  you  so  much 
credit,  too.' 

"  Here  she  interrupted  me,  and  said,  '  To  the  architect's  designs, 
do  you  mean  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  I  replied,  '  you  wTong  me.  Of  course,  we  all  know  how 
the  Ministerial  journals  and  the  Oj)position  wrangled  over  it — how 
French  tendencies  were  hinted  at.  It  was  a  cruel,  contemj)tible,  and 
heartless  squabble  over  dead  men's  bones.  But  one  thing  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  is  this  :  that,  on  leaving,  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a 
call  from  the  French  Minister,  who  particularly  requested  I  should 
copy  the  monument  for  him,  for  transmission  to  his  Government,  and 
hoped  that  I  would  convey  to  you  the  high  respect  with  which  this 
kindly  act  is  regarded  by  the  power  he  represents.' 

"  '  Listen,  then,  Herr  von  V.  The  credit  is  not  mine  ;  it  belongs 
entirely  to  as  quiet  a  little  person  as  joii  ever  saw,  whose  presence, 
perhaps,  you  have  scarcely  noticed.  It  was  years  ago  ;  she  was  then 
a  child.  No  people  have  such  respect  for  the  dead  as  the  people  of 
her  race.  Those  poor  Frenchmen  lay  scattered  all  around  us.  Child 
as  she  was,  as  the  gardener's  spade  was  upturning  them,  casting  them 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  she  had  them  collected,  and,  With  a 
child's  poor  skill,  built  a  tiny  house  over  them.     I  saw  it — watched 
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her  do  it.  It  was  just  after  that  sad  accident  when  my  poor  child  was 
taken  from  me.  The  girl  who  first  projected  it,  I  now  clasp  her  hand. 
Herr  von  Y.,  this  is  Mademoiselle  Babette. — By  the  way,  Babette, 
how  would  yon  like  to  have  yonr  name  engrossed  in  a  despatch,  and 
to  become,  by  return  of  mail,  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ? — 
Pshaw  !  Herr  von  Y.,  what  you  ask  is  impossible.  You  will  say  to 
the  Count,  his  Majesty's  representative,  that  you  have  forgotten  all 
about  it,  or — what  must  inevitably  happen — Babette's  face  will  get 
into  an  illustrated  paper. — Well,  dinner  is  over.  So  you  have  the 
story  of  my  turret.  And  Mademoiselle  Babette  lives  in  it ;  it  is  her 
domain.  Melanie  wanted  it  once,  but  I  would  not  let  her  have  it. 
When  I  am  very  good,  or  very  careworn,  Babette  lets  me  come  up 
there  and  visit  her.  It  is  a  nice  little  room,  not  haunted,  nor  damp, 
nor  dark  ;  and  to-morrow  you  shall  visit  it  in  all  its  details.  I  have  a 
collection  of  arms  somewhere  there,  which  my  friends  say  is  unique  ; 
and  one  or  two  instruments  of  torture,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you 
will  think  charming.  Of  course,  you  shall  have  every  convenience 
you  want  in  sketching  it.  Babette  ought  to  have  all  kinds  of  paint- 
ers' materials  about  the  place.  And,  please — you  may  take  it  as  a 
royal  command — make  me  a  picture  of  my  turret,  as  I  shall  want  one 
for  my  gallery,  which  I  intend  to  build  after  my  new  chapel,  provid- 
ing my  crops  turn  out  well.  Can  you  tell  me  if  they  said  any  thing 
about  starting  that  new  line  of  steamboats  on  the  river  ?  We  own 
some  very  important  landings  lower  down,  which  might  be  useful  in 
developing  those  lead  mines.  Something  else — and,  if  you  write 
home  to-night,  ask  if,  among  your  friends  or  acquaintances,  there  is 
any  one  who  imderstands  metallurgy  properly.  There  are  some  new 
processes  of  separating  silver  from  lead,  which  I  don't  know  about.  I 
give  very  little  salary  until  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  competency 
of  my  workmen.  Now,  sir,  suppose  we  rise. — Babette,  ring  the  bell, 
and  call  some  one  to  show  this  gentleman  the  smoking-room. — And, 
as  you  liave  listened  to  me  very  patiently,  and  I  adore  a  good  listener, 
you  may  open  the  door  of  the  room,  for  Mademoiselle  Babette  will 
play  for  me  whilst  I  look  over  a  fearful  accumulation  of  accounts  and 
letters  and  bothering  matters.' 

"  Ah,  me ! "  said  Herr  von  Y. ;  "I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  found 
some  excellent  cigars.  I  never  smoked  better,  and  heard  some  divine 
music ;  the  Baroness  sometimes  laughing  merrily  over  her  letters,  then 
scolding  over  her  accounts,  or  just  as  suddenly  singing,  in  a  deep- 
toned  voice,  a  running  bass  to  the  piano.  It  was  a  delightful  evening, 
and  I  liave  carried  away  a  most  lasting  impression.  I  nincerely  hopo 
my  picture  is  a  good  one,  for  she  is  a  connoisseur  of  the  iirst  water  ; 
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and,  like  a  grand  lady,  lias  sent  me,  with  an  invitation  to  some  fite 
she  is  going  to  have  tliis  coming  week,  the  price  of  my  picture.  So, 
as  1  have  been  pretty  hard- worked,  I  shall  go  down  there." 

''  Quite  a  remarkable  woman,  Ilerr  von  Y.,"  said  the  Councillor. 
"  Did  Mademoiselle  Babette  talk  to  you  ?     What  is  she  like  ?  " 

*'  Certainly,  she  talked  to  me.  She  seemed  desirous  of  having 
some  instructions  in  oil-])ainting.  In  water-color  she  was  quite  a  fair 
amateur.  She  was  very  sociable  and  amusing,  and  we  are  fast  friends. 
She  was  sometimes,  I  thought,  rather  stiff,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
concealing  what  accomplishments  she  really  had.  I  suppose  it  arose 
from  the  anomaly  of  her  position.  But  I  am  proud  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  even  must  confess  that,  providing  the  Baroness  wmII  allow 
me,  1  intend  giving  her  just  a  little  picture — a  mere  nothing — a  con- 
ceit of  hers,  embodied  in  oil,  the  design  of  which  she  spoke  about.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  your  nephew  knew  her,  as  I  suppose  he 
must  \  isit  the  chateau,  which  is  described  by  the  fellows  down  there 
as  the  oasis  in  that  desert.  I  can't  show  you  my  picture  intended  for 
Mademoiselle  Babette,  not  even  if  I  was  to  gain  an  academic  honor  by 
it.  I  can  only  tell  you  it  is  an  intenor  in  the  turret,  and  the  prettiest 
room  in  it — Mademoiselle  Babette's  room,  made  after  some  water-color 
sketches  of  hers,  with  certain  accessories." 

It  was  indeed,  as  Ilerr  von  Y.  had  said,  an  exceedingly  ])retty 
room,  occupying  the  upper  story  of  the  turret,  so  that  you  could 
almost  see  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  from  its  window  ;  and, 
where  there  was  a  gap  in  the  woodland,  your  view  went  on  and  on, 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  dark  outlines  of  those  blue  mountains  ever  so 
far  away.  Xow  that  it  was  early  Fall,  the  landscape,  with  its  forests 
and  little  stretches  of  arable  land,  and  glimpses  of  river  and  hills,  wore 
a  staid  and  quiet  look.  There  was  a  peculiar  charm  about  that  rough, 
rugged  chain,  which  you  might  now  and  then  get  sight  of  under  pecu- 
liar atmospheric  influences,  only  when  the  damp  mists  from  the  val- 
leys had  cleared  away,  which  was  indicative  of  a  new  world  beyond. 
This  was  the  first  spur  of  the  Eed  Mountains  ;  and,  when  you  had 
clambered  over  them,  you  overlooked  what  was  called  the  Bed  Coun- 
try. Murray's  "  Guide-Book  "  gave  you  the  half-Oriental  name  for 
it,  unnecessary  to  repeat  here.  This  had  been,  in  former  times,  the 
debatable  land  ;  and  here  progress,  perhaps  of  a  very  brutal  kind,  had 
battled  against  Orientalism.  It  was  peopled  by  a  race  very  far  from 
being  called  a  pure  one.  Possibly  it  was  quite  a  degraded  one. 
Hybridism  had  been  forced  on  it  when  it  was  a  scene  of  constant 
struggle,  now  lapsing  for  a  man's  lifetime  into  one  party's  hands,  and, 
in  the  next  generation,  into  another's  grasp  ;  so  that  each  race,  having 
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left  there  what  was  woi*st  and  most  desperate,  this  nnholj  alliance  had 
produced,  filling  the  Darwinian  theory,  a  physical  race  splendid  in 
manlv  and  womanly  beauty,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  endowed  with 
the  worst  mental  types  of  either  family. 

Inside  of  the  room  there  was  no  possible  trace  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  turret  save  peculiarity  of  shape.  It  was  not  exactly  coquettishly, 
but  rather  cosily,  arranged.  There  was  a  clear,  cheerfal-colored  paper 
on  the  wall,  with  neat  curtain  hangings ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  room 
hung  a  whole  series  of  rather  clever  water-colors.  Pushed  up  in  the 
window — a  very  deep  one — with  the  window-panes  all  diamond- 
shaped,  admitting  plenty  of  air  and  light,  was  a  cabinet  piano  ;  and 
in  the  embrasure  of  the  window  an  easel,  with  a  canvas  on^  it  just 
commenced.  There  hung,  too,  a  huge  bird-cage  with  a  tiny  canary- 
bird  in  it,  seemingly  a  Kobinson-Crusoe  kind  of  creature,  lost  in  a 
whole  island  of  cage.  These,  with  a  bed,  and  two  or  three  Bohemian 
vases  with  flowers  in  them,  were  about  the  only  modern  adjuncts  to 
the  room  ;  for  in  a  corner  stood  an  old  clothespress  garnished  with 
heavy  brass  handles,  which  seemed  to  invite  a  regular  tussle  before 
the  doors  or  drawers  would  open  at  all — lai'ge  enough  to  hold  the 
clothes  of  a  whole  regiment ;  so  that  it  served  Babette  for  wardrobe 
and  bookcase.  There  was  a  sturdy  old  table  in  the  middle,  just  as 
likely  a  dining-table  of  two  centuries  ago,  which  would  liave  held, 
without  a  quiver  of  its  sturdy  legs,  a  roasted  ox  or  two.  For  looking- 
glass,  there  stood  one  not  more  than  a  hand-width  in  breadth  as  to 
reflecting  power,  but  surrounded  by  a  frame  out  of  proportion  to  its 
size,  all  heavy  with  strange  gilding,  showing  its  Venetian  origin. 
There  were  some  two  or  three  cliau's  with  quaint  old  twisted  legs, 
requiring  a  grown  man's  strength  to  move  them ;  and  these,  with  a 
small  stool,  completed  the  furniture.  On  this  small  stool,  crouched 
low  to  the  ground,  her  hands  clasped  around  her  knee,  her  head  buried 
in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  sat  Babette  ;  and  before  her,  on  the  ground, 
was  a  letter,  apparently  just  received,  just  read,  the  envelope  lying 
beside  it. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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BY   JOHANNES   BC0TU8. 

Various  i)hilosopliical  attempts  liave  been  made  to  express,  in  a 
few  words,  the  essential  characteristic  of  our  common  humanity — to 
indicate  the  line  wliich  separates  man  from  the  kindred  mammals  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  higher  spiritual  intelligences  on  the  other, 
lie  has  been  called  the  laughing,  the  fire-raising,  the  clothes-wearing 
animal ;  all  sorts  of  analytical  tests  have  been  applied  to  him,  and  an 
endless  scries  of  epithets  has  been  heaped  over  him,  without  advanc- 
ing much  nearer  to  the  desired  result.  The  special  attributes  which 
are  common  to  the  race,  and  do  not  extend  to  any  other  form  of  cre- 
ated being,  remain  still  as  a  problem  for  the  philosopliers  of  the  future. 
It  was  said  of  one  whose  frailties  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  genius, 
that  he  was  "  a  compound  of  dirt  and  Deity."  The  phrase  will  apply 
with  equal  force,  if  with  less  emphasis,  to  the  humblest  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and,  where  a  better  cannot  be  found,  may  be  used  as  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  if  not  very  accurate  definition  of  the  entire  human 
species.  Our  daily  experience  is  a  succession  of  impulses  derived  from 
one  or  other  of  the  sources  which  the  terms  quoted  conveniently  rep- 
resent, and  from  their  intimate  connection  arises  a  jumble  of  contra- 
rieties which  are  perplexing,  solemn,  or  ludicrous,  according  to  the 
aspect  under  which  they  are  regarded.  Tlie  strife  between  these  two 
opposing  j)rinciples  constitutes  the  true  life-struggle,  and  is  co-exten- 
sive with  the  history  of  the  race.  In  the  predominance  of  the  one  or 
the  other  we  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  ;  and  we  can  ima- 
gine a  termination  of  the  historic  ages  only  together  with  the  triumph 
of  the  higher  and  purer  impulse. 

In  the  noble  vocation  of  fostering  the  most  elevated  aspirations  of 
humanity,  a  distinguished  place  must  be  allotted  to  all  deserving  the 
name  of  poets.  The  term  is  an  echo  of  the  speech  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  signifies  a  maker,  or  creator.  It  has  been  often  lightly  applied 
and  unworthily  borne,  but,  amid  all  its  perversions,  it  embodies  the 
idea  of  one  who  has  power  to  exhibit  the  familiar  forms  of  earth  in  a 
glow  of  transforming  light — to  invest  scenes  and  actions  in  themselves 
beautiful  and  noble  with  new  and  untliought-of  loveliness,  and,  by  a 
mysterious  alchemy,  to  transmute  things  generally  deemed  common  or 
trivial  into  the  pure  gold  of  exalted  thoughts  and  heroic  impulses. 
The  true  poet  should  thus  be  the  earnest  preacher  of  all  that  is  divine 
in  nature  and  humanity,  and  his  song  should  be  fitted  to  kindle  a  fer- 
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vent  longing  after  what  is  beautiful  and  true  in  either.  The  bard 
must  mov-e,  rather  than  instruct.  Sympathy  is  a  weapon  more  power- 
ful for  him  than  reason.  Hence  the  necessity  of  clothing  his  thoughts 
in  Buch  language  as  may  most  easily  reach  the  emotions — of  embody- 
ing in  sound,  as  well  as  in  meaning,  the  spirit  of  his  lay.  The  differ- 
ence between  prose  and  poetry  lies  somewhat  deeper,  however,  than 
the  mere  form ;  and  the  closer  it  is  examined,  the  boundary-line  grows 
less  tangible.  "We  know  that  certain  thoughts  assume  the  garb  of  har- 
mony in  their  natural  form  of  expression,  and  only  exercise  their  full 
power  when  linked  to  the  varying  cadences  of  verse.  We  know  with 
equal  certainty  that  the  measured  flow  of  sound  does  not  always  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  the  Muse.  There  is  a  poetry  of  prose,  and  a 
prose  of  verse,  that  show  the  informing  spirit  lies  deeper  than  the 
mere  arrangement  of  words,  and  proclaim  the  moving  power  to  be 
something  beyond  rhythmic  sweetness,  however  long-drawn  out. 

As  a  rule,  prose  is  the  speech  of  the  intellect,  poetry  of  the  imagi- 
nation. When  we  contemplate  Nature  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
laws  of  its  organization  or  the  relations  and  successions  of  its  phe- 
nomena, we  employ  the  first.  When  we  seek  to  reproduce  in  words 
the  beauty  of  its  external  features,  and  to  excite  afresh  the  feelings 
which  they  have  aroused  within  us,  we  have  recourse  to  the  second. 
When  we  speak  of  a  tree  as  a  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
describe  the  structure  and  functions  of  its  various  parts,  we  find  no 
necessity  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  usage  of  language  ;  but  the 
majestic  grace  of  its  form,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  green- 
wood that  environs  it,  can  only  be  depicted  in  T^ords  animated  by 
somewhat  of  the  same  strange  music  that  the  wind  makes  among  its 
leaves.  The  all-embracing  sea,  with  its  underlying  world  of  mystery, 
may  be  treated  of  by  the  naturalist  in  terms  of  the  most  scientific 
baldness ;  but  he  who  would  represent  the  sparkle  of  its  multitudinous 
waves,  the  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  its  untroubled  calm,  the  might 
of  its  storm-tost  fury,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand  aspects  under 
which  it  excites  our  fear  or  awakens  our  admiration,  must  remember 
that  "  ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist,"  and  that  his  utterances  must,  to 
some  extent,  echo  the  music  of  its  giant  speech. 

So,  all  the  manifestations  of  external  nature  may  be  viewed  on  one 
side  by  the  imagination,  on  another  by  the  reason,  and,  according  as 
the  one  or  other  faculty  is  more  prominently  called  into  exercise,  the 
language  will  be  found  more  or  less  allied  to  poetry.  Under  similar 
relations  the  history  and  destinies  of  men,  collectively  or  individually/v 
may  furnish  themes  for  the  song  of  the  bard.  In  the  dim  traditional 
period  known  as  the  heroic  age,  which  surrotinds  the  infant  develop- 
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iiiciit  of  fill  raccR  of  tlio  Inmuni  fjimily,  wo  find  the  ]iOct  iiiinistorin;^ 
to  the  iriTprcssible  dcslro  for  objects  of  wornliip.  Tlie  uiiciiltiircd 
cliild  of  Nature,  looking  jibroiul  on  tlio  visible  fniTnework  of  earth 
5111(1  sky,  jiiid  beiui]^,  as  yet,  without  those  dry  bundles  of  laws  with 
which  we  so  couiphicontly  solve  idl  mysteries  under  heaven,  found  in 
every  aspect  of  created  thin^i^s  a  sensible  manifestation  of  Deity. 
When  this  devout  wonder  became  wedded  to  the  teeming  fancy  of  the 
poet,  there  grew  out  of  the  union  forms  now  surpassingly  beautiful 
and  more  grotesquely  terrible,  to  sustain  their  a])propriate  pait  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  universe,  and  to  become  the  objects  of  mortal 
liomage  by  personating  all  that  the  liuman  soul  knew  of  power,  of 
majesty,  and  of  goodness.  The  mighty  deeds  of  ancient  heroes,  and 
the  great  thoughts  and  discoveries  of  early  sages,  were  soon  included 
in  the  lay  of  the  inspired  singer,  till  at  length,  with  enlarged  sympa- 
thies and  keener  percei)tion  of  the  wants  of  his  brethren,  he  stood 
forth  as  the  interpreter  of  all  the  varied  impulses  of  our  common 
nature,  and  is  found  translating  the  dec]^,  unutterable  yearnings  of 
kindred  hearts,  laying  bare  the  subtle  workings  of  human  passion,  and 
painting  the  mysterious  struggles  of  human  souls. 

The  poet  must  needs  be  a  sharer  of  the  joys  and  griefs  of  his  fel- 
low-men ;  else  his  harp  will  assuredly  fail  in  giving  true  expression  to 
their  utterances.  He  must  himself  have  experienced  the  power  of 
love,  before  he  can  make  vocal  the  tremulous  heart-flutter  of  youth  and 
maiden,  or  be  able  to  furnisli  the  language  most  fitting  for  their  deli- 
cious converse  and  mutual  vows.  He  must  possess  an  intuitive  sym- 
pathy with  "  the  stern  joy  wliich  warriors  feel,"  before  he  can  repro- 
duce the  terrible  beauty  which  illumines  the  war-cloud,  or  can  write 
the  battle-song  which  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The 
patriot's  soul  must  be  his,  before  he  can  fitly  celebrate  the  memory  of 
the  brave  who  have  died  for  fatherland,  or  can  draw  closer  around  the 
hearths  and  homes  of  his  country  the  bonds  of  fellow-feeling  and  bro- 
therlv  confidence.  He  must  have  entered  within  the  pale  of  friend- 
ship,*^ and  felt  the  sanctity  of  family  ties,  before  he  can  adequately 
express  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  either.  The  race  of  spirits  thus 
richly  dowered  has  never  ceased  from  among  men ;  the  fire  on  the 
altar  of  beauty  has  never  yet  burned  dowm  for  lack  of  ministers.  But 
the  inspired  messenger  has  appeared  amid  the  most  diverse  circum- 
stances, and  his  message  has  been  delivered  under  the  most  varied 
forms.  Now  be  has  come  as  the  minstrel,  wedding  music  to  immortal 
verse,  chanting  in  court,  in  camp,  or  in  cottage,  the  thoughts  that 
stirred  him  ;  celebrating  now  the  ]3rowess  of  famous  champions,  and 
anon  the  more  fatal  charms  of  woman  ;  moving  his  auditors  at  one 
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time  to  heroic  deeds,  and  again  melting  them  to  tears.  More  potent 
than  the  lawgiver,  lie  has  touched  the  hidden  sources  of  action  and 
impulse,  and  directed  at  pleasure  the  changeful  will.  AVith  a  clearer 
depth  of  insight  than  the  historian,  he  has  w^ritten  the  annals  of  his 
time  in  language  that  possesses  the  surest  passport  to  immortality,  by 
retaining  its  hold  on  a  nation's  heart,  and  which  therefore  transmits 
a  more  faithful  embodiment  of  its  spirit  than  the  most  labored  records. 
Sometimes,  as  the  song-writer,  he  has,  by  a  few  passionate  strokes, 
elicited  snatches  of  melody  which  remain  an  inheritance  to  all  time, 
and  thrill  the  hearts  of  men  when  the  name  of  their  author  is  forgot- 
ten. Again,  we  find  him  devoting  his  energies  to  pile  up  the  majestic 
epic  with  the  imposing  dignity  of  its  theme,  its  succession  of  grandly- 
conceived  pi('tures,  and  ever-changing  phases  of  action  bound  together 
by  the  pervading  purpose  which  renders  it  one  harmonious  whole. 
Or,  perchance,  losing  his  own  personality  in  that  of  the  characters  he 
creates,  he  avails  himself  of  the  sympathetic  power  of  the  drama  to 
touch  the  sources  of  smiles  and  tears,  "  to  show"  virtue  its  own  image, 
and  the  very  body  of  the  time  its  form  and  feature."  Sometimes,  liv- 
ing in  solitary  communion  with  Xature,  and  brooding  over  the  strange 
depths  of  his  own  soul,  his  song  has  floated  over  the  world  like  the 
mystic  utterance  of  some  spirit  of  the  air.  Xow"  his  light  has  shone 
amid  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  shed  its  soft  radiance  around  the 
path  of  labor  and  sorrow.  Anon  he  has  descended  to  the  shades,  and 
with  terrible  distinctness  has  recounted  his  awful  visions,  to  enable 
him  more  truly  to  unveil  the  darker  recesses  of  human  hearts,  and  to 
show  our  earthly  life  like  a  troubled  sea,  above  which  the  struggling 
sunbeams  only  serve  to  relieve  the  dark  shadows  of  the  thunder- 
clouds. In  the  highest  aspect  of  all,  he  has  stood  as  the  vehicle  of 
Divine  warning  or  expostulation,  and,  in  addition  to  his  poetic  insight, 
has  received  the  sacred  afflatus  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

And  still  the  great  shell  of  the  universe  is  vocal,  and  still  do  we 
turn  to  its  poetic  interpreters  for  the  meaning  of  its  eveilasting  mur- 
nnir.  Wc  are  not  so  worldly  as  we  sometimes  seem.  Though  much 
given  to  foolish  squabbling  over  our  gild'ed  playthings,  and  to  pluming 
ourselves  on  the  possession  of  a  prettier  toy  than  our  neighbors,  we 
are  not  wholly  deserted  by  our  better  genius.  We  each  cherish  our 
several  ideals,  and  in  our  inmost  heart  there  is  enshrined  some  high 
thought  or  fair  form,  which  serves  to  guide  us  upward  and  onward, 
and  around  which,  as  a  centre,  are  gathered  all  things  beautiful  and 
good.  Thus,  in  virtue  of  their  noblest  aspirations,  all  arc  poets  ;  and 
thus  it  happens  tliat  our  hearts  respond  to  the  utterance  of  those  who, 
besides  the  "  vision,"  possess  also  the  "  faculty  divine."  Hence  also  it 
is  that  undying  reverence  is  accorded  to  the  poet  who  has  given  fit 
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expression  to  the  deepest  yearnin^B  of  ouv  nature— that  tlie  chord  ot 
universal  sympatlij  lie  has  touched  never  ceases  to  vibrate— and  that 
tlie  images  of  beauty  he  has  called  iiibj  being  remain  "a  joy  forever." 


M.  THIERS. 

BY  FRANK  KEEDE. 


Some  men's  lives,  in  one  aspect,  may  be  compared  to  a  kaleido- 
scope, which,  every  time  it  is  revolved,  exhibits  a  new  arrangement, 
displaying  entirely  different  forms  and  combinations.     If  the  instru- 
ment were  revolved  a  thousand  times,  the  same  results  might  not  again 
be  produced.     So  these  men  and  the  age  in  which  they  live,  together 
with  the  events  of  that  age,  often  present  a  kaleidoscoj^ic  appearance, 
and  by  every  revolution  or  change  of  events  are  thrown  into  new  and 
entirely  different  positions.     Such  individuals  may  have  genius  or  tal- 
ent, or  both,  but  lack  stability  of  purpose,  or  the  will  to  do  what  the 
mind  suggests.     It  is  true  that,  generally,  a  man's  mind  is  formed  by 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  his  thoughts  framed  by  the  peculiar  political 
or  social  condition  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  identiiied,  and  his 
ideas  engendered  by  the  circumstances  of  his  own  life ;  but  this  can- 
not be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule.     The  lives  of  some  men  are  in 
every  res23ect  at  signal  variance  with  every  idea  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  and  their  minds  move  around  a  centre  entirely  distinct  from 
that  which,  at  their  time,  attracts  the  intellectual  world.     They  are 
either  ahead  or  behind,  and  may  be  termed  the  anomalies  of  their  age. 
Some  men  have  a  wonderful  facility  of  adapting  themselves  to  every 
phase  the  events  of  their  age  may  assume,  and  every  wind  is  a  fair 
wind  to  them,  as  the  course  of  their  destination — the  accomplishment 
of  their   ambition — is   uncertain,  and   can   only  be  reached  by  the 
breath  of  the  people.     These  are  the  weathercocks  of  a  period.     To 
this  genus  M.  Thiers  can  b^  assigned.     History  does  not  exhibit  a 
more  versatile  statesman.     So  notable  has  he  been — he  is  old  now,  and 
has  made  his  way  in  the  world — for  this  character,  that  it  has  been 
asserted,  "  if  Bossuet  was  able  to  make  a  huge  book  upon  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Protestants,  one  might  easily  find  materials  for  a  folio 
volume  in  the  political  variations  of  M.  Thiers."     fle  has  -ho  doubt 
always  been,  and  certainly  is  now,  a  patriot,  and,  so  far  as  the  welfare 
of  his  own  country  is  concerned,  a  sincere  and  unremitting  laborer ; 
yet  nearly  all,  and  particulai^y  Continental  statesmen,  to  serve  their 
country  and  themselves,  have  been  conipelled  to  resort  to  mnch  Jinessey 
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and  even  to  measures  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  former,  and  often 
after,  lives,  and  opposed  to  their  previous  and  subsequent  pretensions. 
Success  and  failure  are  the  gauges  by  which  all  human  uiidertakings 
are  considered.  To  the  first,  only  credit  is  given,  and  to  the  latter,  only 
reproach  is  dealt.  Success,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  more  in 
the  adroitness  of  the  shifting  than  in  the  merit  of  the  enterprise  ;  for 
how  often  does  right  fail  by  the  blunders  of  its  vindicator,  and  wrong 
prosper  by  the  ingenuity  of  its  advocate !  M.  Thiers  is  a  man  of 
genius  and  talent.  He  has  a  creative  and  a  comprehensive  mind, 
together  with  an  untiring  perseverance,  which  has  alwa^^s  been  fed 
and  excited  by  a  burning  ambition.  He  entered  upon  public  life  to 
succeed.  He  has  succeeded,  but  his  success  can  be  attributed  rather 
to  his  adroitness  and  perseverance  than  to  the  virtue  of  his  principles, 
w^hich  were,  to  make  every  thing  subservient  and  collateral  to  the 
favorable  termination  of  his  schemes.  With  all  this,  probably  no  man 
w^ho  has  risen  to  distinction  is  more  entitled  to  his  position,  no  laborer 
is  more  worthy  of  his  hire,  than  is  M.  Thiers.  Born  of  humble  but 
respectable  parentage — his  father  being  a  blacksmith,  and  his  mother 
the  daughter  of  a  bankrupt  merchant — making  his  dthiit  in  public  life 
when  a  name  and  birth  w^ere  highly-important  requisites  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  an  individual  (as  at  that  time  there  was  a  strong  reactionary 
feeling  in  favor  of  royalty),  by  close  observation,  an  indomitable  will, 
firm  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  driving  ambition,  he  broke  through 
the  fetters  which  bound  him  to  his  lot,  and  acquired  for  himself  the 
preeminent  position  he  now  occupies  among  the  eminent  men  of  his 
country.  In  many  instances  very  undeserving  men  hold  very  conspic- 
uous places  in  history,  owing  either  to  the  infiuence  of  powerful 
friends  or  to  a  favorable  and  opportune  combination  of  circumstances, 
of  effecting  which  they  were  as  innocent  and  blameless  as  an  unborn 
infant,  and  of  the  manipulation  of  which  they  were  equally  guiltless. 
M.  Thiers'  reputation  has  not  been  the  result  of  either  of  such  causes, 
but  is  wholly  the  fruit  of  his  own  unceasing  study  and  unremitting 
labor  and  application.  Fortune,  no  doubt,  has  favored  him  to  some 
extent.  She  may,  at  most  timely  moments,  have  sent  her  rays  of  suc- 
cess to  encourage  and  embolden  him  ;  but  she  would  not — nay,  could 
not — have  matured  for  him  the  fruit  which  he  has  gathered  and  now 
gathers,  and  which  is  certainly  the  harvest  of  his  own  sowing. 

M.  Tliiers  is  now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  having  been  born  on 
April  10,  1797.  He  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  at 
Aix,  where,  after  obtaining  his  diploma,  he  opened  an  office  to  i^ursue 
the  practice  of  the  law.  He  soon  discovered  in  this  aristocratic  city 
the  disadvantages  which  attached  to  one  whose  lot  was  cast  among  the 
YoL.  1.^8 
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plobeians,  «iii(l  liow  difllcult  it  would  be  for  him  to  CBcape  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  Nature  had  thrown  him.  It  iB  true  tliat  genius 
and  talent  will  make  themselves  felt  anywhere — that  they  ])ossett8  the 
inherent  Y)Ower  of  penetrating  all  places,  he  they  ever  so  high,  and  of 
removing  all  o])staclcs,  he  they  ever  so  great  in  numbers  and  in 
strength  ;  yet,  when  these  places  are  commanded  by  the  rich  and  ob- 
structed by  their  wealth,  both  genius  and  talent  will  often  iind  it  sorely 
difficult  to  obtain  recognition  or  appreciation.  It  is  not  among  the 
high  or  the  rich  that  a  young  man,  with  these  and  no  other  preten- 
sions, will  find  encouragement ;  but  it  is  among  the  poor,  to  whom  the 
success  of  nearly  all  great  men  can  be  traced,  tliat  he  is  received  witli 
a  welcome  liand  and  greeted  with  a  cordial  embrace.  Thiers  was  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  abandon  this  city,  which  afterwards  was  proud  to 
honor  him,  and  to  seek  his  living,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ambition,  in  the  democratic  city  of  Paris,  where,  as  in  all  large  cities, 
the  poor  predominate  over  the  rich.  He  arrived  in  Paris  friendless, 
penniless,  homeless,  with  no  friend  but  his  wits  and  no  reliance  but 
himself.  This  celebrated  historian,  influential  journalist,  Deputy, 
Member  of  the  French  Academy,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion,  and 
recipient  of  nearly  every  other  decoration  and  honor  which  his  coun- 
trymen could  bestow  upon  him,  took  up  his  abode,  upon  his  first 
entrance  into  Paris,  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  furnished  hotel,  but  which 
would,  in  New  York  parlance,  be  termed  a  tenement-house.  A  writer, 
who  seems  to  have  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  primeval  Parisian  domicile, 
thus  interestingly  describes  it : 

"  Many  years  have  passed  since  I  climbed  for  the  first  time  the 
endless  stairway  of  a  furnished  hotel  situated  at  the  end  of  the  dark 
and  dirty  passage  Montesquieu^  in  one  of  the  most  populous  and  bust- 
ling quarters  of  Paris.  It  was  with  a  lively  feeling  of  interest  that  I 
opened,  on  the  fourth  story,  the  besmoked  door  of  a  little  chamber, 
which  is  worth  the  trouble  of  describing.  A  modest  chest,  and  a  bed 
of  walnut-wood,  with  curtains  of  white  calico,  two  chairs,  and  a  little 
black  table  which  could  scarcely  keep  on  its  legs,  composed  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  room." 

There  is  in  every  man's  life  a  juncture  of  affairs,  commonly  called 
"  opportunity,"  which,  if  properly  understood  and  acted  upon,  will 
give  a  different  complexion  to  his  existence.  The  trouble  is,  the ' 
majority  of  the  world  either  fail  to  discover  this  juncture,  or  are  inca- 
pable of  adroitly  managing  the  means  so  suddenly  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal. M.  Thiers,  recognizing  himself  as  belonging  to  the  human  fam- 
ily, and  believing  that,  like  the  rest  of  his  species,  his  opportunity 
must  come,  like  a  sentinel  in  a  tower  kept  constant  vigil  from  his 
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fourth  story  for  its  approach,  ready  and  eager  to  grasp  it  the  moment 
it  came  into  view. 

It  was  in  the  last  year  of  the  chaotic  reign  of  Louis  XVIII  that 
Manuel,  an  eloquent  advocate  of  tlie  people,  was  violently  forced  from 
the  Chamber ;  and,  as  is  the  product  of  such  an  event,  he  became  at 
once  the  idol  of  the  populace.  This  crisis  was  acutely  judged  by 
Thiers  to  be  his  opportunity.  lie  smoothed  down  his  hair,  brushed 
his  clothes,  polished  his  boots,  encased  his  hands  in  kids,  descended 
from  his  garret,  and  j^i'esented  himself  before  Manuel,  whom  he  had 
immediately  designed  as  the  tool  of  his  ambition.  Through  this  sud- 
denly-created leader  he  became  intimate  with  Lafitte,  one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  philanthropical  natures  which  have  matured  on  the  soil 
of  France,  who  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Constitidionnel^  the  most  powerful  journal  of  that  day.  From  this 
moment  the  light  of  Tliiers'  star  became  visible,  and  day  after  day  it 
increased  in  lustre,  until  it  became  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  constel- 
lations that  adorn  the  intellectual  firmament  of  France.  A  man  en- 
dowed with  an  abundant  stock  of  ready  wit,  a  mind  that  operates  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  and  eminently  gifted  with  polemical  talent, 
probably  the  result  of  the  previous  treatment  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  world,  his  vigorous  and  bold  articles  soon  made  him  a  dis- 
tinguished character  in  Paris,  and  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  the 
leading  Frenchmen  of  his  time.  It  is  from  this  point  that  he  began 
to  manipulate  politics  to  aggrandize  himself.  He  soon  abandoned  his 
former  useful  friend,  the  Constitutionnel^  to  take  charge  of  the  Na- 
tional,  a  journal  founded  under  his  own  auspices.  He  gave  this  paper 
life  only  to  use  it  as  a  machine  for  attacking  the  then  existing  Govern- 
ment of  France,  commonly  called  the  Government  of  the  Restoration. 
On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  the  King,  Charles  X,  issued  three  ordi- 
nances :  the  first  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  second 
changing  the  law  of  elections,  nearly  extinguishing  the  representative 
system,  and  the  third  suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  On  that 
day  all  the  Liberal  journalists  of  Paris  assembled  in  M.  Thiers'  office 
and  signed  an  address  to  the  people,  "  that  the  Government  had 
stripped  itself  of  the  character  of  law,  and  was  no  longer  entitled  to 
their  obedience."  What  a  strange  metamorphosis  !  This  unsuccessful 
advocate  of  Aix,  this  penniless,  friendless,  and  homeless  adventurer  in 
Paris,  this  fourth-story  lodger,  has  now  become  the  figure-head  of  his 
party  journalists  in  this  same  Paris,  and  the  leading  spirit  of  a  Pevo- 
lution  professedly  laboring  for  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  his  country- 
men. 

The  result  of  this  Eevolution  was  the  installation,  by  the  Chamber 
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of  Deputies,  of  Louis  Philippe  to  tlie  tlironc  as  tlie  "  citizen-king." 
After  the  cstablisliment  of  this  Government,  M.  Tiiiers  was  made 
Councillor  of  the  State  in  its  cabinet ;  but,  owing  to  the  discord  which 
arose  among  its  members,  M.  Thiers  lost  liis  portfolio,  and  became 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  with  Lafitte  as  the  President  of  the  Council. 
This  Ministry  was  of  short  duration,  and  Thiers  accepted  the  election 
of  deputy  from  Aix.  His  dthut  in  the  Chamber  is  said  to  have  been 
an  entire  failure,  and  for  a  while  his  unpopularity  was  universal.  In 
March,  1831,  the  Casimir  Perier  Ministiy  was  formed,  with  doctrines 
and  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Lafitte's.  It  would 
be  supposed — and  Lafitte  and  his  friends  did  suppose — that  M.  Thiers 
would,  adhere  to  the  Opposition  ;  but  how  great  must  have  been  their 
amazement,  when,  in  his  first  speech  after  the  formation  of  this  Min- 
istry, he  violently  and  mercilessly  attacked  the  very  men  who  had 
brought  him  down  from  his  garret,  and  had  put  him  in  the  way  of 
throwing  off  the  great  heap  of  obscurity  under  which  they  liad  found 
him  vegetating !  This  may  be  called  a  change  of  ideas  induced  by 
patriotism,  or  the  result  of  conviction  ;  but  as  the  breast  of  man  has 
not  been  made  of  glass,  so  that  the  world  can  read  liis  thoughts,  and 
as  the  lamp  of  the  past  is  generally  used  to  throw  light  upon  the  pres- 
ent, M.  Thiers  must  be  regarded  as  pursuing  his  own  aims,  as  striving 
to  accomplish  his  own  ambition,  without  heeding  those  principles 
which  alone  can  create  respect  for  a  man,  and  are  the  cement  which 
binds  society  together.  During  the  whole  of  this  session  this  progres- 
sionist wants  no  more  progression,  this  innovator  wants  no  more  inno- 
vations, this  Republican  is  a  strong  and  ardent  supporter  of  a  King, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  Chamber,  favors  and  advocates  hered- 
itary peerage,  when  even  the  Ministry  fear  to  give  its  countenance  to 
such  an  institution,  although  it  is  one  of  its  fondest  hopes.  A  man 
born  of  the  people,  repudiated  by  the  aristocracy,  driven  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  poor  to  earn  his  livelihood,  he  has  suddenly,  and  by  a 
naost  mysterious  and  extraordinary  influence,  been  transformed  into  a 
bold,  rabid,  and  unyielding  aristocrat. 

If  space  would  allow,  we  could  trace  M.  Thiers'  history  in  this  cur- 
sory manner  to  the  present  day,  not  to  abuse  nor  to  eulogize  him. 
That  his  life  has  been  most  variable  in  every  aspect,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. At  one  time  obscure,  he  has  become  universally  known  ;  once 
poor,  he  is  now  rich  ;  at  one  period  a  favorite,  at  another  an  exile. 
Born  upon  the  very  edge  of  a  Revolution,  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
arousing  and  allaying  revolutions.  His  conduct  in  the  present  crisis, 
from  first  to  last,  has  been  that  of  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  Bitterly 
opposed  to  the  war,  he  was  not  overawed  by  the  throne  or  terrified  by 
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the  people,  but  boldly  and  fearlessly,  when  opposed  by  many  and  sup- 
ported by  few,  denounced  the  war-policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  disre- 
garded tlie  howls  of  a  fanatic  people.  His  late  mission  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  is  some  reparation — although  it  was  not  intended  as  such — 
for  the  attemi)t  to  demolish  his  house  and  to  take  his  life  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  unfortunate  war  to  France. 
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INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE,  BY  THE  REY.  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 


(From  the  Israelite.) 

An  audience,  goodly  in  size  and  attentive  in  manner,  composed  of 
Hebrews,  Christians,  and  Nullifidians,  assembled  at  the  Jewish  Tem- 
ple on  the  southeast  corner  of  Plum  and  Eighth  streets,  on  last  Tues- 
day evening,  !N^ovember  1st,  to  listen  to  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  O.  B. 
Frothingham  upon  Free  Peligion.  The  discourse  was  introductory  to 
the  convention  of  the  Free  Peligious  Association,  which  is  being  held 
in  Mr.  Vickers'  church,  northeast  corner  of  Plum  and  Eighth  streets. 

Judge  Hoadly  had  been  designated  to  perform  the  office  of  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Frothingham  to  the  audience,  but  as  he  was  detained  by 
professional  duties,  that  service  was  performed  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Peemelin. 

MR.    FROTHINGHAM'S    ADDRESS. 

The  Free  Peligious  Association,  friends,  presents  itself  this  even- 
ing for  the  first  time  outside  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Massachusetts- 
born,  with  Massachusetts  traditions,  with  the  New  England  spirit  of 
investigation,  inquiry,  skepticism,  unbelief,  it  has  hitherto  confined 
itself  to  its  own  climate  and  meridian,  and  has  asked  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  and  women  in  and  about  Boston  to  what  it  has  to  say. 
Dissatisfied  with  this  circumscribed  sphere,  believing  that  its  thought 
is  large  enougli  for  the  whole  country,  assured  that  its  word  is  espe- 
cially for  Western  men  and  women,  that  the  faith  it  proposes  is  the 
faith  of  the  new  age,  and  not  of  the  old,  it  ventures  bravely  forth  to 
meet  Western  men,  looking  them  straight  in  the  eye,  and,  without  any 
qualification  or  pledge,  placing  before  them  its  last  word. 

We  are  happy  in  being  allowed  to  hold  our  meeting  in  this  grand 
Hebrew  Temple,  a  fit  symbol,  at  least,  of  the  grandeur,  the  breadth, 
the  power,  the  vitality,  of  the  thought  that  possesses  us,  not  that  we 
possess.  AVe  had  hoped  to  have  had  here  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wise  and 
Dr.  Lilienthal,  whom  absence  on  duty  in  New  York  detains.  We  have 
not  been  fortunate,  we  may  say,  in  securing  Pabbis.  Two  years  in 
succession  we  tried  to  get  a  genuine  Jew  to  sit  on  our  platform,  with- 
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out  suceoBrt,  luivini^  ])r()iniscH,  l)iit  no  ])resenco.  At  our  last  anuivor. 
Biiry  in  Jiontoii,  in  M:iy,  J^r.  Wi^e  wari  ])reBciit,  and  aided  us  by  liis 
eloquent  langua<j;e  and  liis  fervent  80ul.  'J  hen  wo  had  a  Ilabbi  with- 
out a  tcrn])le  ;  now  we  have  a  temple  without  a  Uahbi.  AVould  that 
we  eould  have  both.  And  if,  in  addition  to  the  Itabbi,  we  could  have 
a  full-blooded  Turk,  a  white-turbaned  Tar.see,  a  representative  of  In- 
dian theism — Chunda  Sen,  for  instance — and  if,  ^o'lnfr  outside  of  any 
of  tliese  recognized  reli<^ion3  of  the  world,  we  could  have  here,  on  thift 
wide  platform,  representatives  of  the  faith  all  but  obsolete,  and  if  we 
could  anticipate  a  little,  and  get  in  some  specimen  of  the  grand  inii-  I 
delity  that  is  to  represent  the  faith  of  the  future,  our  hearts  would  be 
satisfied  and  glad. 

But  here,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  old  faith  of  Judea,  we  feel 
entirely  at  home.  Tiie  oldest  faith  and  the  newest ;  the  mother  of 
Christianity  and  Christianity's  last-born  child  ;  the  faith  whose  first 
Temple  exists  not  only  in  the  diagrams  that  the  antiquarian  can  draw,^ 
and  whose  successions  of  magnificent  temples  lie  buried  hundreds  of 
feet  underground  in  Judea,  and  whose  last  temples  rise  in  all  our 
great  cities,  larger  than  any  that  Christendom  builds,  whose  finest 
temple,  perhaps,  in  this  country,  stands  on  the  great  Fifth  avenue,  in 
New  York,  larger,  mightier,  more  costly,  more  magnificent,  more  gor- 
geous, than  any  temple  that  Christendom  has  yet  succeeded  in  build- 
ing;  the  old  faith  that  enunciated  to  the  world  the  belief  in  the  One 
God,  and  that  now  to  the  world,  through  the  lips  of  its  last  teachers, 
preaches  a  doctrine  so  rational,  so  simple,  so  pure,  so  serene,  so  loflj, 
that  it  spans  all  the  other  faiths,  as  the  all-covering  sky  spans^  this 
cathedral.  AVe  are  at  home,  I  say,  with  that  old,  and  yet  new,  faith. 
We  are  brothers  with  it ;  we  are  children  of  it.  AVe  stand  side  by 
side  wdth  its  largest  expositors  in  teaching  a  rational  and  simple 
religion.  I  know  of  no  words  in  which  I  can  more  fitly  state  our 
view  of  faith,  than  in  those  I  have  seen  for  the  first  time  this  evening, 
written  by  a  Jewish  Eabbi,  which  read  as  follows  : 

"  True,  genuine  religion,  is  nothing  else  but  the  term  whereby  we 
understand  that  exaltation  of  the  soul  which  recognizes  its  own  supe- 
riority, while  at  the  same  time  it  is  forced  to  confess  its  own  finiteness 
and  dependence.  True,  genuine  religion,  is  nothing  else  save  that  ear- 
nest and  intense  aspiration  of  the  divine  spirit  placed  by  God  in  man 
after  the  noblest,  the  purest,  the  highest,  that  unconquerable  desire  to 
look  up  to  the  Infinite  Being  as  the  embodiment  of  ])erfection  ;  that 
fervent  attachment,  love,  and  veneration  for  the  Author  of  all;  that 
devout  and  constant  wish  to  come  into  perfect  connection  with  Him ; 
that  deep  humility  with  which  it  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of 
such  intimate  connection,  and  feels  the  immense  distance  which  must 
still  exist,  how  near  soever  it  may  approach." 

And  again,  turning  to  another  passage  by  the  same  writer :  "  Sac- 
rifice is  dead.  The  Jewish  nationahty,  as  a  separate  political  organi- 
zation, is  overthrown.  The  belief  in  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  that  the  Kedeemer  will  come  to  Zion,  is  an 
exploded  theory.     God  be  praised  for  all  His  mercies  !  "  * 

*  *'  What  is  Judaism  ?  "  by  Eev.  Eaphael  D'C.  Lewin,  pp.  24,  41. 
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In  the  spirit  of  these  words,  if  not  in  tlieir  strict  letter,  we  ai'e  liere 
to-night.  Our  mission  is  that  not  of  a  sect,  not  of  a  denomination, 
not  of  a  class,  but  of  an  association  organized  for  peace.  May  I  not 
say  that  we  are  a  Religions  Peace  Society  ?  AVhat  is  the  mission  of  a 
Peace  Society?  It  is  not  to  abolish  the  nations.  It  is  not  to  annihi- 
late the  peculiarities  which  make  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth 
what  they  are.  It  is  not  to  abolish  France,  or  Germany,  or  Spain,  or 
England,  or  Knssia.  The  Peace  Society  leaves  all  these  nations  as 
God  has  made  them — each  with  its  individual  genius,  each  with  its 
animating  spirit  and  aim,  each  with  its  all-conquering  purpose,  each 
with  its  peculiar  form  of  civilized  life,  each  with  its  own  national  in- 
dustry, and  bids  them  go  forw^ard,  each  toward  its  0"svn  providentially- 
appointed  goal.  But  it  says  to  them,  each  and  all,  "  Let  your  nation- 
ality consist  in  being  true  to  the  genius  of  humanity,  accepting  that 
first  of  all.  Throw  down  your  castle-walls ;  demolish  your  forts  ; 
turn  your  war-ships  into  merchant-vessels ;  beat  your  spears  into  prun- 
ing-hooks  and  your  swords  into  ploughshares.  Learn  to  have  confi- 
dence in  one  another ;  learn  to  trust  in  your  mutual  relationships. 
Learn  that  you  can  work  best  when  you  w^ork  with  common  under- 
standings and  for  common  ends  ;  when  you  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  not  when  you  drive  bolts  into  each  other's  hearts." 

The  Peace  Society  would  put  all  nations  on  a  fraternal  basis  one 
with  the  other,  but  it  would  leave  every  nation  strictly  to  itself,  and 
would  encourage  them  to  emulate  one  another — not  in  military  prow- 
ess, not  in  military  reputation,  not  in  power  to  beat  one  another  to 
atoms,  but  in  their  power  each  to  do  more  for  the  -world  than  any  of 
its  neighbors  can  succeed  in  doing.  Tliis  rivalry  in  brotherhood,  this 
rivalry  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness,  this  rivalry  in  all  grand  and  noble 
aims  and  interests,  this  the  Peace  Society  would  encourage. 

And  so  we,  as  a  Religious  Peace  Society,  say  to  the  sects  :  "  Be  as 
you  are  ;  cherish  your  fundamental  idea  ;  cling  to  the  traditions  of 
your  religion  ;  perfect  your  organizations,  extend  your  domain,  but  do 
it  all  in  the  interests  of  faith.  Pull  down  your  sectarian  walls  ;  cease 
to  man  castles  with  columbiads  ;  cease  to  arrange  your  ministry  into 
brigades  and  platoons."  It  says  :  "  Be  brothers  ;  try  to  understand 
each  other  ;  take  each  other  at  the  best,  and  not  at  the  worst ;  see  in 
what  points  you  correspond  ;  see  in  what  aims  you  can  work  together  ; 
see  what  great  purposes  you  can  fulfil,  and  be  satisfied  with  that. 
You  Roman  Catholics,  you  of  the  Greek  Church,  you  of  the  Protes- 
tant sects,  you  Calvinists,  you  Lutherans,  you  Arminians,  you  Socin- 
ians,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  you  for  holding  your  dogmas  as  you  do, 
but  for  the  spirit  in  which  you  hold  them." 

Friends,  at  present  the  Christian  world  is  a  great  array  of  hostile 
camps.  There  is  no  unity,  there  is  no  fellowship,  there  is  no  connnon 
understanding,  no  common  enthusiasm,  no  common  persuasion,  no 
common  belief,  no  common  purpose.  While  some  are  straining  to  get 
men  into  a  heaven  beyond  the  grave,  others  are  striving  to  make  this 
world  they  live  in  a  place  worthy  to  bo  called  heaven.  We  are  all  at 
cross-purposes.  We  are  all  launching  our  thunderbolts  at  each  other's 
breasts.     The  condition  of  Christendom  is  a  chaos.     The  sects  abso- 
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liitely  refuso  to  do  justico  one  to  smotlior.  Tlicy  will  not  take  the 
pjiins  to  iinderstaiHl  each  other's  leadin;^  thought.  They  will  not  go 
out  of  the  way  an  ineh  to  put  their  hands  into  each  other's  hands  to 
he! J)  in  any  (;oinnion  eause.  Our  ehurehes  are  fortified  eastles  ;  our 
])ul|)its  are  heights  i'roin  which  we  storm  the  batteries  of  our  fellow- 
believers.  No  mendjer  of  one  sect  will  exchange  pulpits  with  the 
mend)er  of  another  sect. 

There  is  incessant  misrepresentation — may  T  not  say,  there  is  inces- 
sant abuse?  The  religious  press  vie  w^ith  the  secular  ])ress,  even  in 
political  times,  when  2)arty-})assion  runs  the  highest,  in  misrej)resent- 
ing  and  misconstruing,  wronging — may  I  not  say,  maligning? — one 
aiu)ther.  It  is  tlie  rarest  thing  to  take  uj)  a  religious  newspaper  and 
iind  the  least  justice  done  to  a  newspaper  that  represents  another  sect. 
It  is  the  commonest  thing  to  find  words  twisted  out  of  their  connec- 
tion, if  not  turned  upside  down,  arguments  misquoted,  and  the  very 
reputation  of  men  who  do  not  hold  the  same  form  of  faith — the  very 
personal  reputation — undermined  and  broken  down,  if  possible,  fur 
sectarian  purposes  alone.  I  am  not  speaking  too  strongly.  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  of  any  prominence  in  any  denomination  that  has  not 
suffered  from  assaults — malignant  assaults — from  professors  of  the 
same  Christianity  wdio  belonged  to  an  opposite  camp. 

Now,  we  of  the  Free  Heligious  Association  say,  ''  Let  this  be  done 
away  with.  Come  to  some  mutual  understanding.  Do  not  forever  be 
annihilating  each  other's  work  ;  do  not  forever  be  subverting  one 
another's  foundations.  Be  men.  Be  believing  men,  if  you  will,  you 
Komans,  you  Calvinists,  you  Lutherans  ;  stick  to  your  positions ! 
stand  by  your  idea  !  assert  your  faith  !  hold  up  your  banner  !  but  be 
thankful  before  God  that  your  brothers  are  doing  the  same  thing  on 
their  fields.  You  engineer  your  own  plans ;  let  your -brother  engineer 
liis.  Make  allowances  for  the  ditferences  of  education,  the  differences 
of  birth,  of  tradition.  Make  allowances  for  the  difference  of  needs  in 
this  great  world  of  needs.  Take  it  for  granted  that  every  sect,  every 
party,  every  religion  that  is  fairly  born  into  this  world,  that  claims  to 
have  a  w^ork  there,  has  a  providential  mission  there,  and  be  thankful 
that  it  is  so."  That,  in  general,  is  the  position  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association.     It  is  a  Peace  Society. 

But  a  Peace  Society  proclaims  war  against  something.  It  declares 
war  against  war.  And  so  w^e  say :  The  sects  must  cease  to  be  secta- 
rian, the  denominations  must  cease  to  be  denominational.  While  the 
different  churches  and  parties  mature,  develop,  fipply  their  faith,  they 
nmst  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  faith.  We  have  no  objection  to  creeds 
which  help  men  to  believe  rationally.  We  have  no  objection  to  com- 
munion w^hicli  will  teach  men  broadly  and  nobly  to  commune.  We 
have  no  objection  to  a  rite  of  sacrament  which  will  help  people  to  be 
kings  and  priests  to  themselves.  We  have  no  objection  to  a  religious 
organization  w^hicli  does  the  work  of  a  religious  organization  to  make 
noble,  religious  men  and  Avomen.  We  have  no  obiection  to  vour  sec- 
tarian  forms  and  usages,  when  the  sectarian  purpose  is  taken  away. 
The  peace-man  has  no  objection  to  the  brass  of  cannon,  suppose  the 
metal  should  be  turned  into  the  making  of  monuments  in  the  memory 
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of  the  civillzers  of  the  earth.  Tlie  peace-man  has  no  objections  to  the 
metal  which  is  founded  into  gun-barrels ;  he  only  quarrels  with  its 
being  founded  into  gun-barrels.     -      "     * 

And  so  we  say  to  the  sectarians  in  the  churches,  That  is  the  truest 
Church  which  makes  the  truest  men  and  women  ;  just  as  that  is  the 
best  school  w^hich  enables  people  to  dispense  with  going  to  school ; 
just  as  that  is  the  best  gymnasium  wdiich  enables  men  to  be  strong  so 
that  they  can  dispense  with  gymnasiums.  So  we  say,  That  is  the 
grandest  Church  which  quickest  enables  men  and  women  to  live  noble 
lives  without  the  help  of  a  Church  ;  that  is  the  most  magnificent  creed 
which  teaches  men  to  believe  rationally,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
science  and  of  faith  ;  that  is  the  noblest  organization  which  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time  will  put  men  and  women  into  such  complete 
possession  of  their  faculties  that  they  shall  need  no  religious  organiza- 
tion ;  those  are  the  noblest  sacraments  which  shall  make  every  man 
and  woman  to  be  a  priest  and  priestess  to  himself  or  herself. 

When  the  Churches  shall  come  upon  that  ground,  then  they  will 
rival  one  another  in  proving  which  can  do  that  same  needful  w^ork  in 
the  most  complete  manner  and  in  the  shortest  possible  way ;  then  they 
will  emulate  one  another  in  good  works  ;  and  that  will  be  the  truest 
religion,  will  stand  most  vindicated  before  society,  which  does  that 
work  best.  Then  the  world  can  choose  whether  it  will  be  Romanist, 
of  the  Greek  Church,  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  or  of  no  Church  at  all,  Avhen  they  see  which  one  of  these 
Churches  makes  the  best  society,  turns  out  the  best  men,  organizes 
most  completely  the  civilizing  forces  of  the  w^orld,  and  best  promotes 
industry,  education,  peace,  good-will,  the  abolition  of  wars,  the  exten- 
sion of  liberty,  and  the  encouragement  of  air  those  great,  rational 
powers,  which  lift  man  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  brute.  The 
Beets  then  will  not  fight  each  other ;  they  will  simply  emulate  each 
other. 

The  Free  Religious  Association  has  no  creed  of  its  own.  Its  creed 
is  creedlessness.  Its  organization  is  disorganization.  It  does  not  wish 
to  muddle  all  religions  together — to  throw  them  all  together  in  a  heap 
of  muck  and  let  them  steam.  It  wishes  to  lind,  if  it  can,  some  con- 
trol principle  in  which  they  can  all  sym])atliize  and  on  which  they  can 
all  unite,  and  in  the  inspiration  of  which  they  can  all  w^ork.  It  bas 
no  creed,  for  then  it  w^ould  be  a  sect.  It  is  large,  ample,  hospitable, 
opening  all  its  doors  in  all  directions,  that  all  the  pilgrims  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth  can  come  in.  And  it  has  the  windows  open, 
that  the  winds  may  blow  through  from  ev^ery  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
It  has  no  creed.  It  may  have  one  one  of  these  days,  when  in  its 
effort  to  get  to  the  heart  of  this  religious  problem — when,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  science  and  reflection,  intellect,  thought — it  gets  nearer  and 
nearer  toward  the  point  at  which  all  religions  meet  and  blend  ;  then  it 
will  state  the  results  of  its  investigation.  Rut  it  assumes  nothing.  It 
is  not  Christian,  it  is  not  Jew,  it  is  not  Romanist,  it  is  not  Protestant, 
it  is  not  Pagan.     It  is  simply  human  and  scientific. 

Mr.  Frothingham  then,  in  alluding  to  the  charge  made  against  the 
Association,  that  they  had  no  definite  belief — that  they  offered  noth- 
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inc^  for  tlie  soul  to  y)in  its  faith  upon — Fpc»ke  of  tlie  changes  that  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  creeds  of  all  tlie  C'hunhes,  and  asked, 
AVhen  you  have  given  Christendom  two  thousand  years,  won't  you 
give  us  a  week  ?  Must  our  hesitancy  count  against  us,  when  its  hesi- 
tancy is  nothing  l)ut  liumility  ?  Will  you  allow  it  to  fitanirner,  when 
it  luis  been  ])ractising  all  these  centuries ;  and,  if  we  stammer  a  little, 
will  you  call  us  fools  ?  AV^e  know  distinctly  what  we  are  about,  and 
we  mean  to  be  true  to  our  position,  to  the  world,  and  to  our  thought ; 
but  modestly,  meekly,  &hn])ly,  in  all  humility,  knowing  how  large  a 
thing  science  is,  knowing  how  profound  a  thing  philosophy  is,  casting 
out  our  feelers  in  the  mean  time  with  the  broadest  liberality,  calling 
upon  science,  ])hilosophy,  faith,  intuition,  the  soul,  nature,  to  come  in 
and  help  us  make  a  faith  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  modern 
working  minds. 

Individuals  of  us  have  our  own  faith,  and  it  is  a  very  distinct  one. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  all  our  faith  corresponds.  There  are  news- 
papers and  magazines  that  represent  portions  of  our  faith,  but  the 
Free  Religious  Association  is  not  responsible  for  them,  nor  do  they 
seek  to  fortify  themselves  by  appealing  to  the  Free  Eeligious  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Frotliingham  then  referred  in  terms  of  extravagant  eulogy  to 
the  Index,  the  Examiner^  and  the  Radical^  but  declared  that  neither 
of  them  was  the  organ  of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  nor  was  the 
Association  responsible  for  any  of  their  utterances.  He  said  it  was 
strange  that  an  Association  that  simply  places  itself  outside  of  all 
sects,  and  plants  itself  upon  the  religious  idea,  pure  and  simple,  should 
be  so  utterly,  completely,  and  persistently  misunderstood  and  misrep- 
resented, it  is  said,  for  instance,  to  be  a  company  of  individual  ,  dis- 
contented people,  satisfied  with  nothing — people  who  cannot  worship 
with  their  neighbors,  or  repeat  creeds  with  their  neighbors,  or  utter 
the  name  of  God  with  their  neighbors,  or  blend  their  moral  or  spirit- 
ual thoughts  with  their  neighbors,  but  who  must  stand  apart,  so  many 
men  and  so  many  women,  each  one  spinning  his  own  little  cobweb 
and  imagining  that  this  is  the  spiritual  universe,  having  no  com- 
munion, no  large  sympathy,  no  feeling  for  tradition,  no  sense  of 
brotherhood  in  the  spiritual  world.  He  said.  Our  communion  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  We  take  in  all.  Our  roots  go  down  deeper 
than  those  of  the  world's  faith,  for  we  do  not  stop  until  we  get  to 
human  uatm-e,  out  of  which  all  the  faiths  have  grown.  Our  sympa- 
thies are  so  broad  that  we  will  call  no  believer  a  foe,  and  we  would 
make  every  believer  a  friend.  But  we  know  no  method  by  which  we 
can  strike  \he  depths  of  the  currents  of  this  great  sympathy,  but  by 
sinking  the  shafts  down  through  our  own  individual  natures. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  great  artesian  well  in  Chicago, 
whose  shaft  has  been  sunk  twelve  hundred  feet,  through  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  solid  rock,  and  whose  waters,  it  is  said,  come  from  no 
som'ce  nearer  than  the  Eocky  [Mountains.  And  so,  he  said,  if  you  are 
going  to  reach  the  current  of  the  Water  of  Life,  if  you  are  going  to 
strike  the  veritable  channel  of  God,  you  must  not  go  to  the  little  pools 
that  are  about  here  on  the  surface  ;  you  must  not  even  take  the  larger 
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ponds  ;  you  must  not  even  take  tlie  grand  lakes.  You  must  stand 
where  you  are,  as  individuals,  and  go  down  from  the  point  where  you 
stand  into  this  imiversal  human  consciousness,  which  is  older  than 
religion,  and  deeper  than  all  faiths,  and  broader  than  all  communions ; 
whose  foundations  are  from  the  unseen  spheres,  and  whose  channels 
run  down  through  all  this  human  nature  of  ours,  beneath  all  our  feet, 
and  nobody  knows  it  except  he  knows  himself. 

But  it  is  said,  "  You  are  mere  speculators.  All  you  care  for  is, 
searching  after  truth.  There  is  truth  enough  in  the  world,  but  you 
don't  care  to  take  it.  You  are  people  without  warmth,  without  glow, 
without  enthusiasm,  with  no  afflatus.'''^  Do  you  suppose  that  the  w^ork- 
men  who  were  drilling  that  shaft  in  Chicago,  who  were  sinking  that 
artesian  bore,  thought  any  thing  more  of  the  tools  they  used  than  that 
they  were  tools,  and,  while  they  were  working,  did  think  of  the  w^ater 
which  was  underneath?  And  yet  they  used  their  tools,  and  nothing 
but  their  tools.  And  any  fool  or  ignoramus  that  came  along  might 
say,  "'  See,  what  stupid  men  these  are,  all  the  time  pounding  and  drill- 
ing and  sinking  a  shaft !  Why  don't  they  go  to  the  lake  and  get  what 
water  they  want  ?  Why  don't  they  put  their  hose  into  this  pond  and 
get  what  water  they  want  ?  Nothing  but  hammers  and  drills  !  " 
And  yet,  without  these  they  never  would  have  reached  the  water. 

Another  complaint  is,  that  we  are  intellectual.  What  we  complain 
of  Christendom  is,  that  it  is  not.  We  do  use  science,  philosophy, 
knowledge,  literature,  all  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  we  sharpen 
them  to  the  keenest  point,  and  we  temper  them  in  the  hottest  flame, 
and  we  bear  down  upon  them  with  the  heaviest  weights  ;  for  we  mean 
to  drill  and  drill  until  we  can  strike  those  great  currents  of  water 
which  are  the  life  of  our  life.  And,  when  we  have  struck  them,  we 
will  throw  our  drills  aside,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  great  draughts  of 
water.  But  it  is  our  firm  persuasion  that  the  drills  and  the  hammers 
have  got  to  be  used  for  many  and  many  a  day  yet  before  they  will 
have  done  their  work. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  we  believe  in  science,  but  not  in  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  ^\Q  believe  in  nothing  else  but  religion.  It  is  the 
foundation,  the  source,  and  the  end.  What  we  are  seeking  is,  real, 
pure  religion.  Science  is  the  method.  We  know  no  other.  We  are 
not  superstitious.  We  do  not  cling  to  tradition.  We  accept  no  au- 
thority but  that  of  reason.  Science  is  our  method  and  civilization  is 
our  aim — a  perfect  civilization,  a  society  in  which  all  men  ar.d  women 
shall  be  free  in  their  use  of  the  grandest  opportunities  and  privileges, 
all  welcome  to  the  best  there  is. 

This  is  the  culmination  tliat  religion  shall  come  to  at  last;  and  any 
religion  that  fails  of  that,  utterly  fails.  I  do  not  care  how  many  souls 
religion  can  get  into  a  heaven  beyond.  I  can  ^vait  for  that.  The  one 
thing  is,  to  know  how  many  souls  religion  can  get  into  heaven  now  in 
this  earth  of  guilt,  and  misery,  and  pain,  and  million-fold  wretched- 
ness, and  cark.  and  care,  and  heartbreak,  of  turpitude  and  crime.  I 
know  of  nothing  which  religion  has  to  do,  if  it  is  not  to  make  this 
world  the  better  worth  livin«:  in.     '^'     *     * 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing,  that  the  largest  believers  are  commonly 
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roputcd  no  ])olicv(!rs  at  all.  It'  one  fan  say  w/  God,  my  Saviour,  my 
J>il>le,  1IHJ  soul,  iiuj  salvation,  it  i.s  all  ri^lit ;  then  lie  is  a  profoundly 
relii^ious  man.  But  let  a  man  stand  up  and  say,  "  All  men  s  God,  tlje 
universal  Fatlier,  the  Spirit  of*  the  world,  life  of  our  life  and  soul  of 
our  soul,"  why,  he  is  a  th(Mst.  Let  a  man  say,  "  Heaven  for  every 
body  ;  doors  all  open  and  the  latch-strin;^  hanf^in^^  out,"  why,  he  does 
not  believe  in  any  tiling.  Let  a  man  say,  "  No  matter  about  my  indi- 
vidual soul ;  I  am  for  a  perfect  society,"  why,  he  is  thought  to  be  a 
man  wlio  has  no  sense  of  the  value  of  the  spiritual  interest.  I^et  a 
man  say  that  the  Bible  is  plenarily  inspired  in  every  phrase  and  eveiy 
letter — the  only  inspired  book  in  all  the  world,  all  other  literature 
being  secular  and  profane — the  Bible  is  the  soul's  book,  the  Word  ol 
God,  and  the  only  articulate  Word  of  God, — he  believes  in  inspiration. 
But  let  a  man  say,  "  God  inspires  not  print,  but  intelligence  ;  God 
inspires  not  a  paper,  but  minds  ;  God  inspires  not  a  few  chaptei's,  but 
intellect ;  the  inspiration  of  God  comes  not  here  and  there  to  a  picked 
person  in  Judea,  but  to  human  reason,  whenever  and  wherever  fairly 
cultivated,  honorably  and  nobly  used,"  why,  that  man  does  not  believe 
in  inspiration  at  all.  The  grandest  skeptics  are  those  who  liave  seen 
farther  than  their  companions. 

A  friend  of  mine  said,  in  Boston,  awhile  ago,  that  we  believe  in 
human  depravity  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  absolute  perfection 
of  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  believe  in  his  absolute,  divine 
perfection,  are  those  who  believe  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 
We  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  human  nature.  And, 
make  him  as  beautiful  and  as  perfect  as  you  will,  you  only  pay  the 
more  compliment  to  the  human  nature  out  of  which  he  grew.  And, 
side  by  side  with  him,  we  arc  delighted  to  point  to  the  great  men  of 
all  times,  and  chmes,  and  ages — Zoroaster,  and  Confucius,  and  Socra- 
tes, and  Buddha,  as  being  also  children  of  human  nature  ;  as  standing 
by  the  side  of  Jesus,  by  the  side  of  Moses  and  the  great  prophets,  one 
great  brotherhood  in  humanity  and  in  spirit. 

We  believe  in  human  nature  too  much  ;  that  is  the  trouble.  And 
we  believe  that  only  in  going  to  human  nature  with  the  utmost  sincer- 
ity shall  we  get  the  final  word  that  it  articulates — the  word  of  faith — 
the  word  that  tells  us  how  we  may  worship  the  Infinite  Spirit  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

ADDRESS   BY   REV.    MR.    TOWXE,    OF    CHICAGO. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Towne,  of  Chicago,  was  introduced  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Keemelin,  to  speak  instead  of  the  Eev.  F.  E.  Abbot,  of  To- 
ledo, who  failed  to  arrive  in  the  city. 

Beligion,  he  said,  not  freedom  from  religion,  was  the  first  word  of 
all  this  free  religious  movement.  All  that  its  leaders  asked,  was,  that 
it  should  have  free  course. 

Man,  of  himself,  was  religious,  and  it  was  only  fair  to  let  every 
man  be  religious  in  his  own  way.  Whether  in  the  Mosaic  or  the  Mos- 
lem form,  the  Christian  form  or  the  Buddhist  form,  religion  was  the 
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same  flame  burning  upward  in  tiie  human  heart  toward  the  Highest 
One. 

"  What  is  Judaism  ?  "  A  little  book  written  by  Dr.  Lewin,  a 
Rabbi  of  JS'ew  York,  told  what  free  religion  was,  while  it  said  that 
Judaism  was  the  best  form  of  it  for  Jews. 

The  word  "  man  "  is  the  first  word  we  utter  after  the  word  '*  reli- 
gion." The  human  sentiments  lie  at  the  foundation  of  free  religion. 
Man  was  our  brother,  be  he  Pagan,  Moslem,  Jew,  or  Buddhist,  and 
bound  to  us  by  this  immortal  c'ovenant  of  humanity.  This  view  cut 
under  and  cut  up  all  other  theologies,  because  they  taught  that  the 
covenant  of  humanity  was  only  binding  during  a  life  of  probation. 

No  need  was  there  to  open  any  printed  book  to  learn  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong. 

Faith  in  man  first,  then  faith  in  dut}'',  and,  thirdly,  faith  in  God, 
were  the  steps  in  the  growth  and  development  of  free  religion. 

He  instanced,  in  illustration  of  his  subject,  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Palgrave,  that  in  the  midst  of  Arabia  he  found  the  most  splendid 
specimen  of  a  gentleman  he  ever  saw,  in  the  person  of  a  liberal  Arab, 
Chunder  Sen,  the  liberal  Hindoo,  who  now  was  lecturing  in  England, 
and  was  recognized  by  gentlemen  of  England  as  worthy  of  their 
admiration  and  high  respect. 

The  recogTiition  of  men  as  men,  in  religion,  was  the  platform  of 
free  religion. 

After  the  close  of  this  address,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vickers,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, announced  the  programme.  He  stated  that,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  topics  in  the  programme,  a  free  platform  would  be  given.  All 
who  might  choose  to  participate  in  the  discussion,  of  whatever  faith, 
belief,  creed,  or  practice,  were  cordially  invited  to  take  part.  It  would 
be  taken  for  granted  that  persons  accepting  this  invitation  would  feel 
themselves  bound  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  usages  governing  the 
deliberations  of  this  body. 


THE    AGED    SOLOMOJST. 

A   TALMUDICAL   ALLEGOEY. 

Luxury,  riches,  and  ambition  perverted  the  ripened  manhood  of 
Solomon.  He  forgot  wisdom,  the  bride  of  his  youth,  and  his  heart 
became  lost  in  the  vortex  of  frivolous  dissipation  and  wicked  folly. 

Once,  as  he  was  walking  in  his  splendid  gardens,  he  heard  the  con- 
versation of  the  manifold  creatures  around  him  ;  for  he  understood  the 
language  of  beast  and  of  bird,  of  tree,  stone,  and  shrub.  He  turned 
his  ear,  and  he  listened. 

"  Behold,"  said  the  lily,  "'  there  goes  the  King ;  he  passes  me  in 
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his  pride,  wliilst  T,  In  my  humility,  am  robed  more  Bplendidly  than 
he." 

And  ilic  palm-trco  waved  its  boughs,  and  said  :  "  There  he  goes, 
the  oi)pressor  of  his  country  ;  and  yet  his  vile  flatterers,  in  their  ful- 
some songs,  presume  to  compare  him  to  me.  Jhit  where  are  liis 
boughs? — where  the  fruit  with  whicli  lie  gladdens  the  liearts  of 
men  ? " 

lie  went  on,  and  heard  the  nightingale  sing  to  her  beloved  :  *'  As 
we  love  each  other,  Solomon  loveth  not.  Oh,  not  one  of  his  Sultanas 
holds  him  dear  as  I  do  thee,  my  dearest !  " 

And  the  turtle-dove  cooed  to  her  mate  :  "  Not  one  of  his  thousand 
wives  would  grieve  for  his  loss,  as  I  would  for  thine,  my  only- 
beloved  ! " 

The  enraged  monarch  hastened  his  pace,  and  he  came  to  the  nest 
where  the  stork  was  teaching  her  young  to  launch  forth  on  the  adven- 
turous flight.  "  What  1  do  for  you,"  said  the  stork  to  its  brood, 
"  Kins:  Solomon  does  not  do  for  his  son  Kehoboam.  He  does  not 
teach  and  exhort  him  ;  therefore  the  yonng  Prince  will  not  thrive. 
Stranirers  will  lord  it  over  his  father's  domains." 

The  King  withdrew  to  his  secret  closet.  Musing,  he  sat  there  in 
silent  grief. 

As  he  there  sat,  sunk  in  painful  reflections,  the  bride  of  his  youth- 
ful years.  Wisdom,  stood  invisible  before  him,  and  touched  his  eyelids. 
He  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  had  a  mournful  vision.  lie  saw  the 
deputation  of  the  tribes  as  they  stood  before  his  haughty  son.  He 
saw  his  empire  divided  through  the  silly  answer  of  the  foolish  boy. 
He  saw  ten  of  the  tribes  he  had  oppressed  rebel,  and  place  a  stranger 
on  their  throne.  He  saw  his  palaces  in  ruins  ;  his  garden  rooted  up  ; 
the  city  destroyed  ;  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  in  ashes.  Suddenly  he 
awoke  from  his  sleep,  and  terror  seized  on  his  tremulous  mind. 

When  lo  !  once  more  the  bride  of  his  youth,  the  guardian  of  his 
early  career,  stood  visibly  before  him.  Tears  flowed  from  her  eyes. 
She  spoke:  ''Thou  hast  seen  what  hereafter  will  happen.  Thou  alone 
art  the  flrst  cause  of  all  these  calamities.  But  it  is  not  in  thy  power 
to  recall  or  to  alter  the  past ;  for  thou  canst  not  bid  the  river  flow 
back  to  its  springs,  nor  the  years  of  thy  youth  to  return.  Thy  soul  is 
wearied,  thy  heart  is  exhausted,  and  I,  the  forsaken  of  thy  youth,  can 
no  more  be  thy  companion  in  the  land  of  terrestrial  life." 

With  pity  in  her  looks,  she  vanished  ;  and  Solomon,  who  had 
crowned  his  youthful  days  with  roses,  wrote,  in  his  old  age,  a  book  on 
the  vanity  of  all  human  affairs. 


THE    LIGHT    OF    MEMOUY. 


BY    R.    M.    FULLER. 


While  wandering  o'er  the  beach  at  eve, 

I  heard  the  sea-breeze  moan, 
And  saw  the  merry,  sun-tipped  waves, 

Break  laughingly  in  foam. 
No  other  living  thing  was  there 

Upon  the  sands  with  me. 
To  see  the  sun  that  night  go  down 

In  glowing  majesty. 

The  fleecy  clouds  that  hung  above 

The  monarch  of  the  sky. 
With  thousand  red  and  amber  tints 

Were  changing  constantly ; 
And  e'en  when  far  the  glowing  orb 

Had  sunk  beneath  the  blue, 
Those  rainbow-coursers  of  the  air 

Were  clad  in  gorgeous  hue. 

And,  gazing  on  that  scene,  I  felt, 

Though  youth's  bright  dream  had  passed, 
A  glow  around  my  dreary  path 

By  radiant  memory  cast. 
Yes,  like  those  clouds,  remembrance  glows 

With  soft  though  borrowed  light, 
And  in  the  calm  reflection  shows 

No  shadow  of  the  night. 


THE   REFOEM  MOVEMENT   m  ENGLAIS^D. 

In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to  notice  what  we  thought 
evinced  not  only  bad  feeling,  but  a  great  want  of  proper  judgment, 
on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  clergy  Avho  pui-posely  absented 
themselves  from  the  dedication  of  Professor  Marks'  new  synagogue. 
We  have  since  found  that  their  action  has  elicited  much  controversy 
in  the  columns  of  the  London  Jewish  papers.  The  entiie  subject  of 
Reform,  so  far  as  its  practical  bearing  on  the  future  of  Judaism  is 
concerned,  has  again  been  brought  under  discussion,  and  varied  are 
the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed.  But  upon  one  point  all 
seem  to  agree:  that  the  absence  of  the  Orthodox  clergy  on  an  occasion 
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wlicii  a  Jcwisli  syiiago^^uo  was  to  be  consecrated  to  tlie  Bcrvlcc  of  the 
One  God  of  Israel,  evinced  a  sad  want  of  tliat  l)rotlicrly  feeling  and 
spirit  of  toleration  wlncli  should  characterize  all  Jews,  but  more  espe- 
cially Jewish  clergymen.  As  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  English  Jew- 
ish laymen  on  this  point,  we  quote  the  following  from  a  correspondent 
of  our  worthy  contemporary,  the  Jewish,  liecord  : 

"  From  this  complimentary  matter  turn  we  to  a  more  sad  and  a 
more  solemn  theme — a  theme  unpleasant  to  touch  upon,  but  which 
must  be  handled  if  the  Jews  have  any  respect  for  themselves.  The 
Chief  Eabbi  and  the  Orthodox  Jewish  clergy  were  absent  from  the 
opening  ceremony.  Sir,  I  venture  to  say,  of  all  the  blunders  ever 
committed  by  our  clergy  (and  many  blunders  have  been  conmiitted  by 
them),  this  is  by  far  the  most  lamentable.  To  what  end  and  for  what 
purpose  were  they  absent  ?  "Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  we 
have  had  dinned  into  our  ears  nothinj;  but  '  amal<;amation,'  ^recon- 
ciliation,'  and  'union.'  That  is  the  preaching,  and  this  is  the  practice. 
"When  an  opportunity  occurs,  they  actually  widen  the  breach  which 
they  profess  to  be  anxious  to  heal.  "Who  has  the  laugh  now  ?  Surely 
the  Reformers.  '  You,  the  Orthodox,  first  abuse  us,  then  you  entreat 
us,  and  when  we  invite  you  to  our  consecration,  you  stay  away.'  To 
the  winds  w^ith  reconciliation  and  union  !  AYliat  is  preached  by  the 
tongue  is  denied  by  the  heart.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempted 
revival  of  clerical  domination  and  tyranny,  the  more  hateful  becauce 
it  is  all  cloaked  under  a  guise  which  deceives.  But,  sir,  as  Professor 
Marks  very  justly  said,  if  the  Orthodox  clergy  were  absent.  Orthodox 
laymen  were  present.  And  what  is  the  moral  of  this  ?  It  shows  that 
clerical  power  is  rapidly  passing  away.  With  what  redoubled  force 
does  their  absence  recoil  on  their  own  heads  !  Our  clergy  have  no 
longer  any  control  over  their  congregations,  and  their  example,  instead 
of  being  followed,  is  defied.  This  is  a  lesson  which  they  may  well 
take  to  heart ;  because,  if  they  wish  to  possess  and  retain  any  moral 
power  over  their  congregants,  they  must  pursue  a  very  different  course 
from  that  which  they  are  pursuing  at  present." 


I 


BISMARCK   AND   THE   JEWS. 

BY   JAS.    EDW.    GRAYBILL. 

The  'New  York  I'imes  of  Sunday,  tlie  2Tth,  contained  a  paragraph 
aken  from  the  Belgravia^  in  which  Bismarck,  among  otlicr  things,  is 
eportcd  to  have  said  of  the  Jews  :  "I  willingly  accord  them  every 
ight,  only  not  that  of  an  important  official  power  in  a  Christian  State. 
'or  me,  the  words,  '  By  the  grace  of  God,'  are  no  mere  empty  sounds ; 
nd  I  call  that  a  Christian  State  which  makes  the  end  and  aim  of  its 
caching  the  realization  of  the  truths  of  Christianity."  At  first  we 
ere  prone  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  report ;  but  remembering  that 
Bismarck  was  a  "  Junker,"  and  always  boasted  that  he  cared  nothing 
r  "  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,"  we  were  not  surprised  at  its  be- 
ig  his  opinion  of  the  Jews.  It  brings  up  afresh  the  antiquated  doc- 
rine  of  Church  and  State,  better  suited  to  the  days  of  Frederick  Bar- 
arossa  than  to  this  advanced  and  progressive  age.  Of  all  civilized 
ations,  Prussia  is  the  last  whom  one  would  expect  to  find  an  advo- 
ate  of  such  harsh  and  illiberal  measures — the  nation  that  has  raised 
ts  masses  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles  of  political 
iberty — the  nation  whose  founder,  Frederick  the  Great,  the  diplomat, 
tatesman,  and  scholar,  was  proud  to  honor  with  his  friendship  and 
eward  with  position  a  Jew  in  the  person  of  Moses  Mendelssohn — the 
lation  in  whose  galaxy  of  genius  and  talent  some  of  the  brightest 
tars  have  been  Jews. 

Is  the  Jew,  then,  so  bad  a  citizen  that  he  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a 
tate  ?     1^0  ;  he  is  a  peaceable,  quiet,  industrious,  and  enterprising 
nan,  who  by  his  own  labor,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  that  an  unjust 
u'ejudice  brings  to  bear  against  him,  raises  himself  from  poverty  to 
iffluence,  and  gives  his  children    the   best   education   the  land  can 
ifford  ; — is  such  a  man  a  dangerous  citizen  ?     Some  will  say,  Xo,  not 
m  educated  Jew  ;  but  the  lower  classes  are  objectionable.     And  pray, 
vhy  ?     Because  they  are  oppressed,  despised,  enslaved,  and  so  are 
compelled  by  cunning  to  better  themselves,  Avhen  an  open  and  candid 
•ourse  would  have  been  fruitless.     You  force  him  into  the  mire,  and 
then  avoid  him  because  he  is  unclean  ;  you  exclude  him  from  your 
schools,  and  herald  his  ignorance  ;  you  anathematize  him,  and  com 
)lain  of  his  sectarianism.      Strange  inconsistencies!      Socially  con- 
emned,  he  is  driven  to  seclusion  ;  politically  distrusted,  he  is  forced 
o  obey  the  laws  that  deny  him  protection.     Are  these  the  teachings 
di  Christiam'ty  ?     Are  they  the  ])rinciples  of  a  liberal  Government  ? 
Vol.  I.~9 
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I^'ussia  staiulH  to-day  anionj^  tlio  first  nations  of  tlie  globe ; — what  lia- 
])laccd  lier  tlierc'^  IJer  lil>(;ral  lawH/tlio  great  encouragement  given 
to  enterprise,  but  above  mH,  i\nt  general  intelligenec  of  the  inasscs  that 
form  the  foundation  of  tlie  State.  Jt  is  admitted  that  J^ruBbia  is  the 
most  intelligent  nation  of  Europe  ;  and  that  knowledge  is  power,  ha.> 
been  signally  proven  by  the  victories  of  Sadowa,  that  destroyed  tlie 
prestige  of  Austria  and  humbled  the  liouse  of  Hapsburg ;  and  Sedan, 
that  led  Napoleon  a  captive  to  Wilhelmshohe,  and  opened  the  way  to 
the  gates  of  Paris.     Is  there  no  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  ? 

Nations  have  their  infancy,  manhood,  and  old  age;  they  ris<\ 
flourish,  and  fall ;  the  germ  of  their  decay  is  in  them.  The  only 
panacea  for  the  evil  lies  in  liberal  laws  and  the  education  of  the 
masses. 

The  State  is  the  substance,  the  people  the  soul  that  gives  it  expres- 
sion. Without  motion,  matter  would  be  chaos  ;  without  education, 
nations  would  be  despotisms,  rulers  masters,  and  citizens  slaves ;  but 
enlighten  a  people,  and  tyrants  tremble,  for  their  power  is  broken, 
and  the  avenging  Nemesis  comes  with  revolution  to  strike  them  down. 
They  may  beg  for  mercy,  but  the  liat  of  God  has  gone  forth,  and 
they  are  doomed.  Kobcspierre  little  thought,  when  he  sent  his  co- 
triumvir  to  the  guillotine,  that  a  more  terrible  rival  would  rise  in  an 
outraged  people,  and  demand  him  as  an  offering  to  offended  justice. 

Once  the  Bible  was  chained  to  the  pulpit ;  but  Luther  broke  that 
chain  when  he  taught  men  religious  freedom.  So  the  sun  w^as  thought 
to  move  round  the  earth,  till  Galileo  asserted  the  contraiy,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  sacrilege.  Shall  Jewish  persecution  continue  to  dis- 
o^race  the  enliorhtenraent  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  or  civilization 
touch  the  hearts  of  our  great  men  and  teach  them  humanity  ? 

Church  and  State  is  a  dogma  of  centuries  ;  but  Garibaldi  inspired 
the  Italians  with  a  modern  truth,  and  Italv  became  a  civil  State — the 
Pope  merely  the  head  of  the  Poman  Church. 

Peligion  is  a  thing  of  conscience,  of  ethics,  and  exists  only  be- 
tween God  and  man,  Creator  and  creature  ;  the  Church  is  simply  the 
form,  and  all  its  laws  are  rules  regulating  only  the  moral  acts — the 
thoughts  of  men,  "  which  are  deeds  in  heaven."  Politics  regards  the 
acts  of  men  in  their  social  or  civil  relations,  and  the  State  is  the  fonn 
which  political  principles  assume. 

Men  who  have  similar  religious  views  unite  themselves  into  sects, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  nationality  ;  so  States  are  formed  by 
political  bodies  of  men  assimilated  by  some  objective  cause,  as  climate, 
geographical  position,  education,  and  the  like.  Why  should  the  ele- 
ment of  religion,  or  subjective  belief  as  to  Creator  and  creature — the 
essence  of'  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  and  not  man  to  man — be  intro- 
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duced  into  the  form  of  civil  Government,  and  be  a  cause  for  discrimi- 
nation in  the  administration  of  social,  not  religious,  law  ? 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  the  religious  element  into  the 
civil  State ;  then  why  exclude  the  Jews  >from  any  political  right  ? 
The  words,  "  By  the  grace  of  God,"  are  no  more  empty  sounds  for 
them  than  for  the  conscientious  Prussian  premier;  they  are  all  be- 
lievers in  the  One,  Almighty,  Omnipotent,  Omniscient  God.  "Why 
denounce  and  despise  them  because  they  believe  only  in  one  God  ? 
That  is  an  affair  between  them  and  their  Maker.  If  we  be  members 
of  a  Christian  State  and  believe  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  they  are  in  error,  then  we  should  pity,  not  condemn  them. 
Blessed  with  plenty,  we  should  the  more  feel  for  the  friendless  and 
needy ;  and,  being  powerful,  we  should  not  oppress.  Are  the  Jews 
tlie  only  class  who  believe  in  the  one  God  ?  No,  there  are  Unitarians, 
Deists,  and  those  who  believe  in  no  living  God — as  the  Atheists  and 
Pantheists ;  why  give  them  the  preference  over  the  Jew  ?  Alas ! 
there  still  exist  among  us,  at  this  enlightened  period,  men  who  feel  it 
their  duty  to  persecute  and  malign  the  Jew  because  their  narrow- 
minded  fathers  and  ignorant  grandfathers  did  so.  Such  men  are  ene- 
mies to  progressive  civilization  and  are  the  anomalies  of  the  age,  which 
like  mummies  strike  us  v/ith  wonder  that  they  have  existed  so  long. 
But  the  days  of  religious  persecution  are  past,  the  present  is  an  era  of 
progress  and  liberal  ideas.  Divine  Justice  does  not  recognize  differ- 
ences in  men,  and  Earth  might  well  afford  to  adopt  the  laws  that  have 
force  in  Heaven. 
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Go,  watch  the  morning's  dewy  ray, 
That  wakes  the  rosy  dawn  ol  day, 
Amid  the  clouds  that  float  on  high, 
In  sunshine  through  the  glowing  sky ; — 

Go,  when  the  burning  day  declines, 
And  the  dim  sun  of  evening  shines, 
And  watch  the  farewell  beams  of  light 
Dying  among  the  clouds  of  night ; — 

Gaze  on  the  pure  and  trembling  star, 
That  beams  in  brightness  from  afar. 
Through  unseen  worlds  of  distant  bliss, 
Pouring  its  rosy  light  on  this ; — 

Then,  with  a  still  and  dazzled  heart, 
And  lost  in  wonder  as  thou  art, 
On  heaven  look,  if  thou  canst,  and  swear, 
There  is  no  God  of  glory  there ! 


TALMUDIC    ALLEGORIES. 

TflE   ROYAL  SINGER. 

The  Royal  Singer  liad  sung  one  of*  his  most  beautiful  psalms  to 
the '"-lory  and  praise  of  Him  who  had  been  his  help  in  eveiy  need. 
The  last  notes  still  vibrated  on  the  strings  of  his  harp,  wlien  Satan 
stood  beside  him,  and  tcmijtcd  the  lioart  of  the  King  to  be  proud  of 

his  song. 

''  Amongst  all  Thy  creatures,"  he  exclaimed,  "  hast  Thou,  O  Lord, 
one  who  praises  Thee  more  melodiously  than  I  do  ? " 

Through  the  open  windoAV,  before  which  lie  had  spread  his  hands 
in  prayer,  a  grasshopper  flew  into  the  King's  room,  and  seated  itself 
on  the  hem  of  his  robe.  She  began  her  clear  matin-song ;  a  number 
of  grasshoppers  assembled  around  her.  One  nightingale  came,  and 
soon  numbers  of  nightingales  sang  the  praises  of  their  Creator. 

The  ear  of  the  King  was  opened  ;  he  heard  the  concert  of  all 
animated  nature;  the  splashing  of  the  brook,  the  rustling  of  the 
woods,  the  voice  of  the  morning-star,  the  enrapturing  song  of  the 
risino-  sun.  Lost  in  the  high  harmony  of  the  voices  which  unceas- 
ingly and  unweariedly  sung,  the  King  remained  silent.  He  thought 
his  song  excelled  even  by  the  grasshoppers  which  still  chirped  on  the 
hem  of  his  robe.  Humility  again  entered  into  his  soul ;  he  took  his 
harp,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  as  the  nmsical  strings  resounded 
with  his  admiration. 

"Praise  ye  tlie  Lord,"  he  sung,  "all  ye  His  creatures.  Praise 
thou  likewise  the  Lord,  my  inmost  heart !  My  soul,  join  humbly  in 
His  praise." 


THE    CHILD   OF   MERCY. 


"  Let  us  make  man,"  said  the  Creator,  and  myriads  of  angelic 
beings  listened  to  His  voice.  "  Do  not  create  him,"  spoke  the  Angel 
of  Justice;  "he  will  wrong  his  brethren,  injure  and  oppress  the  weak, 
and  cruelly  ill-treat  the  feeble."  "Do  not  create  him,"  spoke  the 
Angel  of  Peace  ;  "  he  wall  manure  the  earth  w^ith  human  blood  ;  the 
first-born  of  his  race  will  be  an  assassin,  and  murder  his  own  brother." 
"  He  will  desecrate  Thy  sanctuary  with  his  lies,"  said  the  Angel  of 
Truth  ;  "  and  though  Thou  stampest  on  his  countenance  Thine  own 
image— the  seal  of  Truth— yet  will  falsehood  and  deceit  prevail  in  his 
voice."     "  Create  him  not ;  lie  will  rebel  against  Thee,  and  abuse  the 
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freedom  which  Tliou  bestowe^t  on  him  ! "  exclaimed  the  chorus  of 
assembled  angels. 

Still  they  spoke  ;  when  Charity,  the  youngest  and  best-beloved  ol 
the  Eternal's  creation,  approached  His  throne  and  knelt  before  Him. 
**  Create  him,  Father,"  she  prayed,  "  in  Thine  own  image.  Let  him 
be  the  beloved  of  Thy  goodness.  AVhen  all  Thy  servants  forsake  him, 
I  will  seek  and  lovingly  assist  him  ;  his  very  errors  will  I  turn  to  his 
good.  I  will  fill  the  heart  of  the  weak  with  benevolence,  and  render 
him  merciful  towards  those  who  are  weaker  than  he.  If  he  depart 
from  peace  and  truth,  if  he  offend  justice  and  equity,  I  will  still  be 
with  him,  and  the  consequences  of  his  own  errors  shall  chasten  his 
heart  and  purify  him  in  penitence  and  love." 

The  universal  Father  listened  to  her  voice,  and  created  man,  a 
weak  and  erring  being;  but,  even  in  his  errors,  a  pupil  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  a  child  of  mercy  and  love,  for  charity  never  forsakes  him, 
but  still  strives  to  amend  him. 

*  *  ^-  *  -X-  -X-  -X- 

Remember  thy  origin,  O  man,  when  thou  art  cruel  and  unjust! 
Of  all  the  Divine  attributes.  Charity  alone  stood  forth  to  plead  that 
existence  be  "rranted  to  thee.  Mercv  and  Love  have  fostered  thee. 
Then  remember,  be  just,  be  merciful ! 


\PIIORISMS   AND   APOTHEGMS. 

Modify  both  thoughts  and  actions  by  reason,  if  'tis  your  wish  to 
become  illustrious.  The  most  illustrious  have  done  no  more  than 
this. — Zimmerman . 

Bid  farewell  to  all  errandeur,  if  envv  stir  within  thee. — Lavater. 

If  you  want  enemies,  excel  others ;  if  you  want  friends,  let  others 
excel  you. — Colton. 

The  first  duty,  without  doubt,  is  to  be  just. —  Voltaire. 

Many  relations,  few  friends. — English  Proverbs. 

He  submits  himself  to  be  seen  through  a  microscope,  who  suflers 
himself  to  be  caught  in  a  fit  of  passion. — Lavater. 

Apply  to  little  people  in  the  season  of  distress  ;  they  instantly  be- 
come great.     They  are  surprised  at  their  own  importance  ! — Zimmer 
mam.. 


E  N  T  II E  E  S . 

A  PAiNTp:ii  spent  the  whole  of  liis  fortune  in  a  court  of  law,  with- 
out being  able  to  bring  any  thing  to  issue.  lie  afterwards  drew  a 
picture  of  Justice,  supported  by  Hunger  and  Thirst. 

"  I  WILL  talk  to  the  king  about  it,"  said  Eontccus  ;  and  tliis  habit 
had  become  so  forcible  in  him,  that,  a  courtier  one  day  inquiring  how 
his  wife  did,  he  answered,  "  I  will  talk  to  the  king  about  it." 

Henry  IY,  passing  a  small  town,  w^as  met  by  several  deputies, 
who  presented  themselves  before  him  in  order  to  compliment  him. 
One  of  these  was  x^roceeding  according  to  his  designs,  when  an  ass 
began  to  bray  loudly.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  "  one  at  a  time, 
if  you  jjlease,  or  I  shall  be  able  to  understand  nothing." 

Euclid  was  beaten  in  Boccaline,  for  teaching  his  scholars  a  mathe- 
matical figure  in  his  school,  w^hereby  he  showed  that  all  the  lives  both 
of  princes  and  private  persons  tended  to  one  centre— handsomely  to 
get  money  out  of  other  men's  pockets,  and  put  it  into  their  own. 

Duke  Chartres  used  to  boast  that  no  man  could  have  less  real 
value  for  character  than  himself;  yet  he  would  gladly  give  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  a  good  one,  because  he  could  immediately  make 
double  that  sum  by  means  of  it. 

A  GENTLEMAN-,  hearing  one  assert  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
a  truly  honest  man  in  the  world,  replied,  "  Sir,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  one  man  can  know  all  the  world  ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
some  one  man — may  'know  himself. 

Charles  Y,  when  he  abdicated  a  throne  and  retired  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Juste,  amused  himself  with  the  mechanical  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly with  that  of  a  watchmaker.  He  one  day  exclaimed,  "  What 
an  egregious  fool  must  I  have  been,  to  have  squandered  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  in  an  absurd  attempt  to  make  all  men  think  alike,  when 
I  cannot  even  make  a  few  watches  keep  time  together  ! " 

YoLTAiRE  was  once  desired  by  a  poet  to  criticize  a  tragedy  he  had 
written.  He  prefaced  his  request  by  saying  that  he  knew  the  value  of 
this  philosopher's  time,  and  therefore  he  requested  him  to  express  his 
candid  opinion  in  the  shortest  manner.  Unfortunately,  the  tragedian 
had  written  the  single  word  Fin,  at  the  bottom  of  his  piece,  and  the 
merciless  critic  confined  his  whole  criticism  merely  to  scratching  out 
the  letter  n — thus,  Fi, 
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A  WISE  man  was  once  asked,  "  Who  is  the  more  wortliy  of  respect : 
the  learned  man,  or  the  rich  man  ?  " 

He  answered,  "  The  learned  man,  of  course." 

"  How  is  it,  then,"  he  was  again  asked,  "  that  we  see  so  many 
learned  men  knocking  at  tlie  doors  of  the  rich,  and  so  few  rich  men 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  learned  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  he,  ''  the  learned  know  the  value  of  riches  bet- 
ter than  the  rich  know  the  value  of  learning." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  by  a  lady  what  new  work  he  was  employed 
upon.  "  I  am  writing  nothing  just  at  present,"  he  replied.  "  AVell, 
but,  Doctor,"  said  she,  "  if  I  could  write  like  you,  I  should  be  always 
writing,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  it."  "Pray,  madam,"  retorted  he, 
"  do  you  sincerely  think  that  Leander  swam  across  the  Hellespont 
merely  because  he  was  fond  of  swimming  ?  " 

Upon  the  assumption  of  Sextus  the  Fifth,  the  King  of  Spain  sent 
the  High  Constable  of  Castile  to  congratulate  His  Holiness.  The 
Pope  took  him  gently  by  the  chin,  and  asked  if  the  dominions  of  his 
master  were  so  thin  of  subjects  that  he  could  not  Hnd  an  ambassador 
with  a  beard  somewhat  longer  than  his.  The  Constable  answered, 
"  If  the  King  had  been  aware  that  merit  consisted  in  a  great  beard, 
he  would  have  sent  a  ram-sroat  for  his  ambassador." 

o 

Cawthoene,  the  bookseller,  would  not  treat  with  Henry  for  the 
purchase  of  a  history  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  because 
he  had  no  views  to  accompany  it.  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
recently  refused  from  a  Scotch  author  as  well-written  a  book  as  ever  I 
read,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  public  j^refer  books  with  pictures 
in  them ! " 

CnmAc,  a  physician,  being  called  to  a  lady,  heard,  as  he  entered 
her  house,  that  the  stocks  were  falling.  He  had  bought  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  and  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  news,  that,  whilst  feel- 
ing his  patient's  pulse,  he  could  not  help  repeating  perpetuall}^,  "7^5 
falls!  it  sinks !  it  sinks /  ^^  The  lady,  alarmed,  rang  the  bell,  and 
cried  out  to  her  maids,  "  I  am  dying  !  I  am  dying  !  Mr.  Cliirac  says 
my  pulse  sinks — it  sinks  !  "  "  Not  at  all,  madam,"  replied  the  phy- 
sician, recovering ;  "  your  pulse  beats  admirably  ;  you  are  out  of  all 
danger.     It  is  the  stocks  I  mean,  by  which  I  am  a  considerable  lov^er." 


LITEIIATIY  NOTICES. 

/Scrihner's  MoittJthj ;  an  Jllustrated  Magazine  for  the  PeopU. 
Scrihner  c5  Co.^  New  York^  Decemler,  1870. — Wc  give  a  licarty  wel- 
come to  this  magazine  among  our  exclianges.  The  want  of  such  a 
work  was  manifest,  and  editor  and  publishers  seem  determined  with 
the  first  two  numbers  to  inaugurate  a  high  standard  of  American 
periodical  literature.  The  opening  article  is  quite  a  clever  one.  New 
York  has  as  peculiar  types  of  street-venders  as  can  be  found  in  Paris 
or  Cairo  ;  and  a  clever  sketch  of  this  curious  class,  with  well-drawn 
pictures,  furnishes  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  metropolis.  The  en- 
gravings to  this  subject  are  so  well  executed,  that  the  reader  can  indi- 
vidualize every  one  of  them.  Periodicals  of  this  character  are  often 
prone  to  give  the  critical  reader  the  impression  that  the  text  is  made 
subservient  to  the  prints  ;  but  in  Scrihner  the  matter  alone,  without 
the  profuseness  of  art,  is  characteristic  for  its  literary  distinction.  We 
are  only  too  glad  to  know  that,  with  its  second  number,  it  lias  achieved 
a  remarkable  success  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  it  will  soon  be  familiar 
to  all  our  librarv-tables. 


^' Eudolph — A  Monograph.'''^ 

Atlantic  Monthhj. — It  gives  us  no  little  pleasure  to  notice  in  the 
December  number  of  that  excellent  magazine,  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
an  article  under  the  above  heading  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mr  Barnet  Phillips,  late  of  Savannah,  Ga.  The  article  is  a 
very  interesting  and  faithful  description  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  in  the  person  of  a  lad  ten  years  of  age,  whose  real  name 
is,  of  course,  concealed  beneath  the  title  of  Kudolph.  This  wonderful 
child  is  described  as  having  not  only  a  moderate  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  which  underlie  the  sciences  generally,  together 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  of  them,  but  also  as  possessing  a 
mind  whicb  grasps  the  deepest  and  most  subtle  metaphysical  theories. 
Chemistry  is  his  especial  forte,  arid  the  writer  asserts  that,  upon  a 
severe  examination,  he  was  found  to  possess  knowledge  sufficient  to 
admit  him  as  an  assistant  surgeon  by  any  Army  or  Navy  Board. 

The  subject,  together  with  tbe  skilful  and  attractive  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  handled  by  the  writer,  will  amply  repay  a  perusal 
of  the  article. 
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NORTH    AMERICA 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  229  BK.OAD^VAY,  N.  Y. 
'N.  D.  MORGAlSr,  President. 

To  tliose  desiring  to  solicit  and  work  for  a  company  where 
combination  of  strong  and  useful  features  is  in  force,  we  presen 
the  following  : 

1st,  EEGISTRY.— -This  company  issues  New  York  State  Regis- 
tered Policies — secured  vj  pledge  of  Public  Stocks,  like  the  circula- 
tion of  National  Banks. 

This  makes  every  Registered  Policy  as  secure  to  the  holder  as  a 
National  Bank-Note  or  United  States  Bond. 

Superintendent  Barnes  says,  in  his  report  for  1S69  :  "  So  far  as 
the  question  of  security  is  concerned,  a  Policy  duly  registered  in  this 
Department  is  probably  the  safest  Life  Insurance  Policy  that  can  be 
issued  by  a  corporation." 

See  Regular  Bulletin  of  Registered  Policy  Account  in  every 
Tuesday's  New  York  Tribune. 

All  Policies  Registered  in  the  Insurance  Department  free  of  cost. 

2d,  MUTUALITY.— The  Company  is  PURELY  MUTUAL, 
an  order  authorizing  the  retirement  of  the  Capital  Stock  having  been 
granted  July,  1869.  After  January,  1870,  all  the  profits  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  Policy-holders,  after  the  new  plan  of  contribution 
originated  by  this  Company. 

3d,  NON-FORFEITURE.— J.^^  our  Life  and  Endowment  PoU 
icies  a/re  N on- Forfeitable  after  two  or  three  annual  Premiums  have 
been  paid,  thus  securing  to  your  lieirs  the  value  of  every  dolhir 
invested,  whether  you  can  continue  your  Policy  or  not. 

4th,  NON-RESTRICTION.— No  restriction  on  Travel  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  part  of  North  America  north  of  the  Southern 
Cape  of  Florida,  or  in  Europe,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

5th,  GRACE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS.— Thirty  days' 
grace  allowed  on  any  renewal  payment,  and  the  Policy  held  good. 

6th,  CASH  PREMIUMS  AND  CASH  RETURNS  OF  SUR- 
PLUS, or  an  addition  to  Policies. 

We  want  some  active,  responsible  men  for  Agents,  wlio  are 
willing  to  work  for  a  reasonable  commission. 
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^     C  ^  Tl  D . 

BENJAMIN  F.  EINSTEIN, 

ATTORNEY   AND    COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW. 

07  and  Of)  WILLIAM  STIIBET. 


Mf, 


J^    OA.RD. 

PROF.  MAX  SILBERBERQ, 

8519   Broadway,   Comer  47th   Street. 


References. — Rev.  R.  D'C.  Lewin,  Eclectic  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn  ;  11,  A. 
Oarpentee,  TVilliamsburgh  Business  College. 


FOR    SALE 

AT   THE 

OFFICE    OF    THE    NEW    ERA, 

The  following  Works  by  Eev.  EAPHAEL  D'C.  LEWIN: 

The  American  Jewish  Ritual — Morocco,  Gilt $5  00 

What  is  Judaism  ?  ok  a  Few  Words  to  the  Jews — Cloth 1  00 

Orthodoxy  vs.  Reform — Paper 25 

Also  tlie  following  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools : 

Commandment  Cards — $4.00  per  hundred,  or  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Confession  of  Faith  Cards — $4.00  per  hundred ;  also  Marriage 
Certificates,  50  cents  each.  • 

WHAT  IS  JUDAISM?    OB  A  FEW  WOUBS   TO    THE  JEWS, 

By  Hev.  E-^FH^^EIj   ID'C.   l^:RrWTN. 

Published  by  B.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Grand  St.,  and  For  Sale  at  all  Boohsellera, 
and  at  the  Office  of  THE  NEW  EltA. 
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OF  NEW  YOEE, 
212  BROADWAY,  cor.  FULTON  ST. 

Issues  all  the  new  forms  of  policies,  and  presents  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  Company  in  the  United  States. 

Thirty  days'  grace  allowed  on  each  payment,  and 
the  policy  held  good  during  that  time. 

Policy-holders  share  in  the  annual  profits  of  the 
Company,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  election  and  man- 
agement of  the  Company. 

No  policy  or  medical  fee  charged. 

All  policies  non-forfcitablo  on  the  principle  of  the 
Massachusetts  non-ftrfeiturc  law. 

EDWARD  A.  JONES,  President. 
J.  O.  HALSEY,  Vice-President. 
J.  A,  MORTIMORE,  Secretary. 

Bc7.  JAMES  FOSTEB,  D.  D.,  Cuporiatendcnt  of  Ageacios. 

Call  or  Send  for  Circular. 
AG-JEISTTS    ^VAISrTE33. 
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WHAT  IS  JUDAISM? 

OK 

A  FEW  WORDS  TO  THE  JEWS. 

By  I^ov.  nAF^IIAEL  D'C.  LEAVIIST. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    PREFACE. 

"  Although  much  has  been  writteii  about  Judaism,  and  many  learned  works  have  been  published 
for  (he  information  of  the  world,  yet,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  vernacular  of  such  a  character  as  to 
present  within  a  moderate  compass  the  full  principles,  doctrines,  views,  object,  and  destiny  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  tliat  so  little  should  be  known  about  our 
faith.  To  the  majority  of  Jews  themselves,  this  subject  is,  from  the  same  cause,  very  imperfectly 
understood  ;  and  hence  the  great  opposition  which  is  made  to  the  Reformed  School  by  many  pious  and 
WL'll-nicaning  persons,  wlio  not  only  know  nothing  of  the  aim  of  Reform,  but  even  have  erroneous  im- 
pressions as  to  what  constitutes  true  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Rabbins  and  the  traditions  of  Israel. 
To  supply  this  want,  therefore— to  place  beibrc  the  public  a  brief  but  thorough  expl:ination  of  the 
principles  of  Judaism,  in  a  stylo  simple  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  all  —has  this  essay  hi  en 
prci  arcd.    In  it  will  be  found  all  that  I  believe  to  be  included  under  the  title  of  Judaism." 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS   ON    "WHAT    IS    JUDAISM?" 

"  The  author  of  this  essay  is  a  leader  among  the  Reformed  Jews,  and  he  states  his  case  with  con. 
siderable  force  and  logic. ...We  must  confess  that  his  views  are  noteworthy  fiw  their  broad  liberality. 

The  essay  is  very  interesting  reading,  and,  aside  from  its  literary  merits,  possesses  value  because 

of  the  discussion  it  is  liVely  to  give  birth  to." — Xeto  York  Herald. 

"  This  is  a  timely  essay.... The  work  is  deeply  interesting,  and  will  doubtless  enlist  the  attention 
of  all  thoughtful  readers,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  wide-spreading  influence  of  Rationalistic  prin- 
eiples." — New  York  Eveniiig  Express. 

"  The  author  sets  forth  the  points  of  issue  between  the  so-called  orthodox  and  the  liberal  partie**, 
and  discusses  them  on  a  broad,  elevated  plane,  where  all  truly  enlightened  minds  can  meet  him  with 
confidence,  respect,  and  mutual  benefit."'— Home  JourndL 

••  Th& author  writes  with  much  earnestness  and  feeling.... His  style  is  direct  and  forcible..... Ml 
who  give  any  attention  to  the  religious  movements  of  our  time  will  be  interested  in  its  perusal."— 77i« 
Liberal  Christian. 

'•This  is  just  the  book  which  has  long  been  needed.... "We  heartily  recommend  this  book....  A 
careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Le win's  presentation  of  this  subject  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  many.... it  ia 
worthy  the  attention  of  a,\\."— The  Church  Gazette. 
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JUDAISM   AND   EDUCATION. 

The  day  is  fast  apprcacliing  when  education  will  be  considered  Ly 
all  grades  and  classes  of  society  as  the  most  prolific  source  of  benefits 
to  the  human  race.  Would  that  we  could  conscientiously  say  that  the 
climax  has  been  attained  and  tlie  day  has  arrived  !  Education  has 
certainly  made  wonderful  strides ;  for,  though  the  most  powerful  advo- 
cacy and  the  most  strenuous  efi'orts  have  been  repeatedly  called  into 
requisition  to  impede  its  progress  and  to  raise  up  barriers  in  its  path, 
yet  has  it  triumphed  over  tliose  impediments  and  levelled  those  bar- 
riers into  dust. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  long,  dreary  winter  of  ignorance, 
which  for  centuries  blighted  the  fair  earth  and  contaminated  with  its 
pestilential  breath  millions  of  beings  formed  in  the  immortal  image  of 
their  eternal  God  ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  miserable  state  of  darkness 
which  prevailed  during  the  raedineval  ages,  and  shrouded  with  its 
hideous  form  every  country  in  the  known  world,  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  the  times  in  which  we  live  is  strikingly  manifested,  and  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that,  if  the  nineteenth  century  does  boast  of  its 
intelligence,  its  enlightenment,  its  civilization,  it  afibrds  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  its  assertion,  and  renders  its  vaunt  b}^  no  means 
an  idle  one.  In  lieu  of  the  drawn  sword  and  the  flaming  torch,  which 
at  one  time  ruled  not  only  the  minds,  but  the  very  consciences  of  men, 
we  now  see  the  school-house,  with  its  inseparable  associations,  with  its 
multitudinous  influences,  attaining  an  eminence  never  before  equalled 
in  the  annals  of  the  world's  history.  In  lieu  of  a  heathenish,  bigoted, 
superstitious  populace,  downtrodden  by  the  vile  deceptions  of  a  knav- 
ish hierarchy,  we  now  have  a  public,  if  not  entirely  out  of  the  shackles 
of  ignorance,  at  least  fairly  on  the  road  to  intelligence,  and  progrcss- 
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intij  dsiily  in  every  branch  of  Iminan  kuowlufl^o  iiiHler  the  guidance  of 
well-disposed  leaders,  whose  aim  is  now  not  to  blind,  but  to  enligliten,  ! 
not  to  deceive,  but  to  instruct ;  wliose  avowed  mission  is  to  seek  tiiitli 
and  impart  truth,  to  develop  themselves  and  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  whole  human  family. 

So  far  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
marked  change  which  has  come  over  the  world.  But,  happy  as  this 
change  may  be,  we  cannot  ignore  the  patent  truth,  that  much  has  yet 
to  be  accomplished  ere  we  can  truly  say  that  the  incalculable  benefits 
of  education  are  universally  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  In  the 
field  of  religious  thought  especially,  much  has  to  be  reformed,  much 
progression  has  to  take  place  ;  for  it  is  religion,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  which  has  been  the  most  potent  obstacle  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  education.  For  ages  the  gates  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  re- 
search were  purposely  barred  and  bolted,  the  claims  of  education  were 
designedly  neglected,  philosophy,  science,  art,  and  all  the  higher  studies 
which  the  mind  is  capable  of  grasping  were  regarded  as  enemies  to 
religion  ;  while  faith,  blind  faith,  intolerant  faith,  unreasonable  faith, 
tyrannical  ffiith,  was  the  sole  foundation  upon  which  religion  rested. 

The  pulpit  fulminated  against  education,  the  confcFsional  forbade 
it,  the  Inquisition  threatened  it,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  denounced  it, 
the  thrones  of  Europe  conspired  to  oppose  it,  the  stake,  the  rack,  tlie 
dungeon,  united  to  suppress  it,  and  thus  the  altars  of  religion  were 
enveloped  in  mystery,  false  fires  were  kindled,  false  doctrines  were  dis- 
seminated, false  theories  were  propounded,  and  the  masses  became  the 
perfect  tools  of  their  degraders,  the  abject  slaves  of  their  leaders,  held 
in  thraldom  by  the  iron  chains  which  power,  bigotry,  fanaticism, 
superstition,  and  ignorance  had  forged  around  them  for  their  ultimate 
destruction.  Then  was  it  that  religion  became  the  cloak  for  every 
excess,  every  lust,  every  unnatural  desire.  The  vilest  crimes  were 
committed  under  the  garb  of  religion,  the  most  atrocious  cruelties 
were  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  religion,  the  greatest  blasphe- 
mies were  uttered  in  the  name  of feligion  ;  and  so  religion  became  the 
curse  of  society,  the  source  whence  all  the  evils  arose  which  afflicted 
the  world  durins:  those  ao-es  when  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge  were  persecuted  and  cripj)led  by  priests  and  monarchs.  but 
even  these  repressive  powers  have  by  degrees  been  overcome,  and  are 
now  fast  crumbling  away,  as  the  sun  of  intelligence  rises  higher  and 
higher,  and  diffuses  his  illumining  rays  around  the  world.  Human 
contrivances  have  ever,  and  will  ever,  prove  futile  when  opposed  to  the- 
laws  of  Nature  ;  and  progression  is  a  law  of  JSTature,  which  means  a 
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law  of  God,  since  God  is  Nature's  Author.  The  light  of  education  13 
now  shining  brightly,  and  will  never  again  be  extinguished.  In  vain 
maj  priests  and  ecclesiastical  pigmies  endeavor  to  bridle  the  free  exer- 
cise of  thought ;  in  vain  may  they  strive  to  crush  out  investigation  ; 
in  vain  may  they  labor  to  separate  religion  from  education.  ''  The 
Church  is  infallible,"  say  they  ;  "  the  Church  is  the  exponent  of  God's 
Word;  individual  research,  individual  investigation,  is  sinful — is  in 

pposition  to  the  will  of  God — is  against  the  teachings  of  religion  ; 
the  word  of  the  Church  is  the  only  authority  on  such  matters  ;  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  the  onlv  roads  to  salvation."  Continue, 
yc  priests,  ye  leaders  of  the  people,  to  inculcate  this  belief,  and  see 
how  much  longer  ye  will  find  dupes  ready  to  receive  your  teachings  ! 
Ah,  ye  legacies  of  a  bygone  age,  long  enough  have  ye,  and  such  like 
ye,  tried  to  suppress  Truth.  But  Truth  has  triumphed ;  and,  though 
the  day  has  not  yet  arrived,  truly  and  surely  is  it  coming,  when  the 
poor  misguided  beings  whom  ye  now  hold  in  your  grasp  will  shake  off 
the  yoke  and  pronounce  themselves  free — free  in  tliought,  free  in  be- 
lief, free  in  action,  guided  only  by  reason,  by  knowledge,  by  education. 
But  liow  stands  Judaism  in  this  struggle,  which  has  been  and  is 
even  now  affecting  religion  ?  When  the  sword's  point  implanted  belief 
in  men's  blood — when  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  tauglit  religion 
through  men's  dying  agonies — when  the  rack,  the  prison,  the  tortures 
)f  a  barbaric  age,  diffused  doctrines  through  men's  groans,  what  were 
the  principles  of  Judaism,  what  were  its  tendencies  in  respect  of  edu- 
:;ation  ?  "  And  thou  shalt  teacii  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house  and  when  thou  walk- 
ost  by  the  way,  when  thou  best  down  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

We  may  boldly  say,  Judaism  not  alone  sanctions,  but  enforces, 
education  ;  not  alone  permits,  but  commands,  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 

dge.  To  ini|uire,  to  study,  to  learn,  to  investigate,  to  reason,  to  de- 
velop, are  the  great  duties  enjoined  in  the  Sinaic  revelation.  Judaism 
teaches  no  mysteries ;  hence  it  needs  not  darkness  to  blind  men's  eyes. 
Fudaism  ins[)ires  no  dogmas  which  conflict  with  reason  ;  it  teaches  no 
loctrines  which  arc  beyond  human  understanding  ;  hence  Judaism 
•ourts  rather  than  avoids  the  open  light  of  day  ;  it  invites  rather  than 
repels  the  approach  of  knowledge  as  tlie  test  of  its  truth.  From 
)hilosophy,  from  science,  from  reason,  from  investigation,  Judaism  has 
lothing  to  fear  and  all  to  gain.  Its  teachings  are  phiin,  sim])le,  intel- 
igible,  and  based  on  principles  w^hich  tlie  innate  sentiment  of  human 
nature  sanctions,  which  the  mind  and  lieart  justify.  The  Jewish  faith 
therefore  urges  the  duties  and  advantages  of  education  among  the 
loliest  and  purest  of  its  principles. 
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"And  thou  slialt  tcacli  tliem  diligently  unto  thy  cliildrcn  ;"  not 
merely  to  impose  upon  them  crccdfi,  upon  the  acceptance  of  which 
rests  salvation,  without  comment,  without  explanation,  but  "thou  shalt 
speak  of  them,"  thou  shalt  reason  upon  them,  thou  shalt  discuss  them, 
thou  shalt  examine  them  by  the  light  of  knowledge. 

"  AVhen  thou  sittest  in  thy  house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risest  np ; "  meaning,  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions,  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstances,  at  home  or  abroad,  resting  or  working.  To  diffuse 
education  was  the  mission  of  Israel ;  for  it  is  only  by  education  that 
the  ultimate  object  of  Israel's  calling  can  be  accomplished — that  of 
bringing  all  mankind  to  a  knowledge  and  belief  in  the  One  and  only 
true  God.  Therefore  was  it  that,  while  every  other  system  of  religion 
resorted  to  power,'  to  maintain  and  disseminate  its  own  theories,  Juda- 
ism addressed  itself  to  the  understanding. 

"  Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  reflect  in  thy  heart,  tliat  the  Lord 
he  is  God  ;  in  the  heavens  above  and  on  the  earth  beneath  there  is 
none  else."     Even  the  belief  in  God  was  to  rest  upon  investigation, 
upon  plain  and  evident  reason.     "  Examine  for  yourselves,"  say  the 
words  of  Scripture  ;  take  nothing  on  blind  faith  ;  consider  and  under- 
stand the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  then  ye  must  believe,  since  the  truth 
will  become  so  self-evident.     Therefore  was  it,  that,  when  every  nation 
w^as  priest-ridden,  and  steeped  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  the  Jews 
became  the  pioneers  of  thought.     In  education  the  Jew^s  have  had  no 
dark  ages  ;  for  during  the  darkest  of  times,  when  persecuted  and  mal- 
treated, when  the  clouds  of  adversity  hovered  over  them  and  threat- 
ened destruction,  the  brightest  geniuses  arose  and  spread  around  them 
the  light  of  Divine  truth.     Therefore  was  it  that  when,  after  a  lapsel 
of  years,  a  certain  portion  of  the  house  of  Israel  fell  from  their  high 
estate,  and  in  an  unhappy  moment  resigned  all  the  higher  faculties  ofl 
the  mind  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  race  of  crafty  priests,  who  alsof 
preached  the  doctrine  that  the  Church  was  infallible  ;  that  the  indi- 
vidual dare  not  explain  the  Bible  for  himself  according  to  his  under- 
standing; that  the  Church — which  meant  the  Talmud,  and  the  Tal 
mud  alone — was  the  recognized  exponent  of  Scripture — therefore  was 
it  that,  when  all  this  took  place  in  the  religious  history  of  the  He- 
brews, the  first  m-eat  luminaries  of  the  Eeform-School  arose  and  de- 
nounced  this  blind,  ungodly  faith,  as  antagonistic  to  the  inspired  word 
of  the  Bible,  as  opposed  to  the  essence  of  Judaism.     Tlierefore  was  i 
that,  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  this  School  has  grown  and 
flourished,  uiitil  its  banners  are  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  conn 
try.      Tlierefore  was  it  that   the  doctrines  of  the  Eeform-School  o 
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udaism,  which  place  education  as  the  twin  sister  of  religion,  have 
aken  such  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  Jews,  because  those  doctrines, 
hough  termed  Keforin-doctrines,  are  no  other  tlian  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
Bible,  the  doctrines  of   our  propliets,  the  doctrines  of  our  ancient 
teachers,  the  doctrines  of  our  martyrs,  the  doctrines  which  God  him- 
self sanctioned  and  taught  througli  the  power  of  inspiration. 

Let  education,  then,  run  its  free,  unfettered  course  ;  let  the  light  of 
knowledge  sliine  to  dispel  ignorance,  and  mankind  will  learn  that 
religion  is  only  the  more  purified  from  coming  in  contact  with  educa- 
tion, and  education  the  better  appreciated  from  its  connection  with 
religion.  Let  the  mind  continue  to  search,  to  investigate,  to  explore  ; 
let  the  heart  join  the  mind  in  advancing  the  interests  of  education, 
and  soon  all  those  petty  differences  which  ignorance  and  bigotry  have 
built  up  to  separate  the  children  of  one  common  Father  will  become 
merged  in  an  eternal  bond  of  brotherhood. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

Babette  remained  motionless  for  a  moment  or  two,  then,  taking 
up  the  letter,  resumed  its  perusal.  As  she  re-read  it,  the  voices  of  the 
merry-makers  below  rose  up  in  the  air  to  her.  "Now  and  then  a  laugh 
would  resound  :  and  even  some  notes  from  the  band,  though  it  was 
some  distance  from  the  house,  could  be  heard.  From  the  mood  the 
girl  was  in  these  sounds  must  have  been  peculiarly  discordant  to  her, 
as  she  seemed  strangely  moved  by  the  contents  of  the  letter.  The 
letter  itself  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  character,  a  method  employed 
not  uncommonly  by  certain  classes  of  Jews,  even  when  expressing 
themselves  in  modern  language.  The  draping  of  the  thoughts  and 
incidents  of  every-day  life  in  this  solemn  garb  of  antiquity  im})art3  a 
quaint  gravity  to  this  method  of  inscription.  If  the  language  itself 
be  a  dead  one,  at  least  its  symbols  are  alive,  and  the  wonderful  vitality 
of  a  people  is  manifest,  if  but  by  this  very  trait. 

As  Babette  re-read  it,  we  give  it,  with  her  comments.  The  letter 
was  as  follows : 

"Dear  ISTiece:  Hirsch,  the  cattle-merchant,  who  goes  north,  will 
take  this,  having  promised  to  carry  this  letter  to  the  post-office — a 

*  Copyright  secured. 
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da>  'b  journey,  so  he  says,  from  your  lady's  residence.  Tbis  is  hoping 
that,  through  God's  mercy,  you  are  in  good  liealth.  Your  aunt,  too, 
sends  her  kind  greeting.  Your  last  letter  I  received  just  before  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  but  though  it  came  to  hand  so  long  ago,  I  read 
it  still.  One  would  think  that  a  wide  ocean  divided  us,  and  that  it 
was  not  only  some  six  days'  journey.  Why  do  you  not  write  oftener  ? 
I  am  better  than  I  was,  and  trust  to  be  stronger  when  cooler  weather 
comes.  Business  is  very  dull  witli  me  ;  not  that  I  do  not  receive 
orders,  but  what  with  my  eyesight  getting  poorer  every  day,  and 
what  with  rheumatism,  which  cripples  my  fingers,  I  am  afraid  much 
of  my  skill  has  left  me.  Yon  know,  my  occupation  is  one  which  re- 
quires both  hands  and  eyes  ;  and,  looking  sometimes  at  the  stones  I 
once  engraved,  I  wonder  how  I  did  them.  Kews  have  I  none.  There 
came  this  way,  the  other  day,  lame  Moses.  You  must  remember 
lame  Moses,  and  how  the  soldier's  horse  kicked  him  when  he  was  a 
little  boy,  because  Moses  was  a  mischievous  urchin,  and  was  teasing 
the  poor  horse.  Well,  Moses  is  now  Avell-to-do,  being  in  the  glove  and 
stocking  trade,  and  a  very  sharp  fellow  is  he.  From  him  your  aunt 
had  some  late  tidings  of  you.  It  seems  Moses  went  with  his  pack  to 
your  house,  and  must  have  done,  from  his  own  account,  a  good  turn 
of  trade  with  the  servant-maids.  As  he  is  a  curious  fellow  and  fond 
of  gossip,  I  suppose  he  asked  ever  so  many  impertinent  questions. 
iSTiece,  what  position  do  you  occupy  in  Madame  Anselm's  house  ?  I 
have  so  many  things  to  ask  I  know  not  how  to  begin.  You  never 
write  me  whether  we  may  expect  you  back  again  some  day.  Do  you 
intend  to  return  to  us,  even  for  a  short  spell,  at  all  ?  Mind,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  lame  Moses  said  any  thing  which  could  not  have  been 
repeated  from  the  housetops ;  if  he  had,  I  should  have^  old  man  as  1 
am,  torn  his  ugly  red  beard  from  off  his  chin  ;  for,  as  our  people  say, 
'  a  myrtle  growing  among  nettles  does,  notwithstanding,  retain  the 
name  of  myrtle.'  Only,  Moses  has  a  free  tongue,  and  much  given  to 
tattle  about  what  little  concerns  him.  May -be  being  so  stiff  in  his  leg 
makes  him  more  nimble  with  his  tongue.  You  must  be  now^  fully  a 
woman  grown,  and  have  you  ever  thought  of  marriage  ?  That  was  an 
unlucky  hour,  Babette,  when  your  aunt  made  me  part  with  you  ;  and 
sometimes  I  think  your  poor  dead  father  will  rise  from  his  grave  and 
reproach  me  for  it.  But,  when  he  died,  bread  was  so  scarce,  you  were 
so  delicate  and  hard  to  raise,  that,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  I  con- 
sented to  your  leaving  us.  It  is  true,  since  that  time,  thanks  to  yon 
and  to  tho  Baroness,  we  have  never  wanted  for  any  thing ;  yet,  Ba- 
bette, I  fear  me  the  Lord  will  sorely  punish  me  for  having  separated 
you  from  your  people.     You  have  grown  up  among  strangers,  apart 
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from  our  linmble  station,  and  have  been  away  so  long,  tliat  sometimes 
I  know  not  wlietlier  to  write  you  as  some  grand  lady,  or  as  my  poor 
brother's  daughter.  Your  aunt  tells  me,  through  Moses,  that  in  the 
whole  country  no  one  can  sing  or  play  like  yourself.  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  this.  It  is  a  talent  which  comes  direct  from  your  father,  though 
your  aunt  does  not  sing.  Your  poor  father  had  the  voice  of  an  angel. 
I  remember  me  now  how,  when  we  were  boys,  and  how  he  sang  the 
K'duscha,  the  elders  in  tlie  synagogue  said  there  was  a  new  sweet 
singer  come  to  Israel.     When  thou  wert  a  23retty  child " 

Here  the  grave  expression  on  Babette's. face  changed,  and,  clapping 
her  hands,  she  said,  "  At  last !  at  last !  He  has  dropped  the  formal 
'you,'  and  taken,  at  last,  the  familiar  '  thou.'  Poor,  dear  old  uncle  ! 
and  yet  I  can  hardly  understand  him.  There  is  some  covert  censure  in 
his  letter  which  w^ants  explanation.  But  let  me  finish.  Yes,  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  had  I  been  left  a  simple  child  in  the  village, 
knowing  only  how  to  spin  and  knit,  to  barely  read  and  write.  But 
let  me  finish  ;  "  and  she  resumed  her  letter. 

"  When  thou  wert  a  little  child,  of  Friday  nights,  when  the  hearth 
was  swept,  the  lamp  lit,  the  supper  laid,  thy  voice  w^ould  sound  as 
pure  as  the  music  of  flutes.  There  was  no  difiicult  turn  of  our  sacred 
hymns  thou  couldst  not  remember.  When  thou  wert  naughty — for  a 
wilful  baby  wert  thou,  Babette,  and  thy  aunt  would  scold  thee,  and, 
may -be,  me  too — ^my  old  violin  would  bring  calm  and  quiet  to  the 
household.  Dost  thou  ever  want  to  hear  its  sounds  again  ?  There  it 
lies,  now,  on  the  same  old  shelf,  all  covered  with  dust,  every  string 
broken.  I  have  no  heart  to  take  it  down,  for  there  is  no  one  to  listen 
to  it.  Daughter,  daughter  of  my  soul,  w41t  thou  never  gladden  my 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  thee  again  ?  How  can  I  fulfil  thy  father's  dying- 
commands  without  giving  thee  advice?  Is  there  no  one  of  thy  race 
or  creed,  men  well  in  trade,  bearing  good  names,  who  w^ould  take  thee 
for  their  bride  ? — for  only  in  thy  own  house,  in  thy  own  surroundings, 
wilt  thou  be  happy,  llemember  our  old  proverb  for  those  who  seek 
the  things  of  this  world  beyond  what  is  allotted  to  them,  how  '  the 
camel  went  out  for  horns  and  came  home  with  his  ears  cropped.'  It 
was  Moses,  though  I  do  not  believe  him,  who  told  thy  aunt  that  thou 
hadst  the  ways  and  manners  of  some  court-lady,  and  hadst  had  ofi'ers 
of  marriage  from  a  Christian.  I  abjure  thee,  remain  steadfast  to  thy 
creed  ;  beware  of  temptation,  and  bring  not  desolation  on  me  and  thy 
race  in  mine  old  age.  As  the  blessed  Ben  Syra  says,  '  Though  thou 
hast  ever  so  many  counsellors,  yet  do  not  forsake  the  counsel  of  thy 
own  soul.'  'Tis  not  thee  I  blame,  but  m^^self ;  for,  if  thou  wouldst 
marry  among  thy  great  folks,  some  day  thou  wouldst  bitterly  repent 
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it ;  but  how  couldst  thou  ])car  the  poor  ways,  the  liard  life,  of  thy  vil- 
lage !  Yet  write  me,  for  1  love  thee  clearly,  and  perhaps  the  Lord  will 
hear  my  prayer,  and  wisely  eounsel  thee.  I  have  bid  thy  aunt  to  shun 
lame  Moses  as  she  would  the  pest,  and  to  bring  me  no  tittle-tattle 
from  liim.  I  suppose,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Baroness,  thou  wilt 
shortly  leave  with  her  for  the  capital,  to  spend  the  winter  season,  and 
then  I  shall  but  rarely  hear  from  thee.  There  is  but  little  news  to 
give  thee.  Thy  gossip,  Iteljecca — you  were  babies  together — has  mar- 
ried the  tailor's  son,  and  has  a  child.  There  has  been  much  bidding 
of  good-byes  in  the  village.  •  Three  families  have  sold  their  lands  and 
chattels,  and  have  left  for  a  distant  country — Xorth  America,  I  be- 
lieve. There  has  come  to  us  strange  tidings  of  good  fortune  from  that 
country,  a  land  where  our  people  are  not  despised,  so  'tis  said.  Eeibrc 
thou  wert  born — 'tis  more  than  forty  years  ago — a  bosom-friend  of  thy 
poor  father's  left  for  that  country.  We  had  no  news  of  him,  and 
thought  him  dead,  when  lo  !  there  cometh  tidings  that  great  riches 
had  fallen  to  him,  and  now  they  say  that  some  of  his  sons  have  come 
across  the  seas  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  forefixthers. 

"  Thy  aunt  thanks  thee  for  the  present  of  the  handsome  gown  ; 
and  the  furs  thou  didst  send  me  will  help  to  keep  me  warm  this  com- 
ing season.  Thy  provision  of  tobacco  still  holds  out.  We  have  all  we 
want,  save  the  sight  of  thee.  May  the  Almighty  hold  thee  in  llis 
sacred  keeping  !  Thy  father's  brother, 

"  David,  the  Seal-Engraver T 

As  Babette  concluded,  down  poured  the  hot  tears.  The  girl 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  suppressed  emotion,  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
her  feelings,  the  laughs  in  the  park  below  grew  more  boisterous  and 
the  bursts  of  music  more  jarring.  "What  am  I  to  do?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  My  God  !  the  agony  of  this 
false  position,  so  strongly  pointed  at  by  my  dear  uncle,  is  impossible 
to  bear.  His  homely  language  only  makes  my  condition  the  more 
manifest.  It  is  true,  Madame  Anselm  loves  me  ;  Melanie  is  as  a  sister 
to  me  ;  but  the  merest  accident  might  occur  which  must  throw  me  on 
the  world.  It  is  true,  thanks  to  the  Baroness,  I  have  some  little  talent. 
I  might  have  courage  enough  to  eke  out  some  existence,  did  1  dare  to 
make  the  venture.  A  repetition  of  this  morning's  scene  in  the  park 
would  drive  me  mad.  Dare  I  own  it — that  I  have  been  more  than 
deeply  wounded  by  him  ? — care  for  him  ?  No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  had 
lioped  to  have  had  a  friend  in  him.  Love  him,  I  swear  I  do  not.  I 
cannot  tell  the  Baroness  of  him.  Besides,  from  what  Melanie  has 
half  intimated,  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  marriage  between  her  and 
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the  Captain.  Great  Heavens !  what  would  be  my  position  then  ? 
And  yet,  he  has  his  better  moments  ;  once  I  thoiiglit  he  would  have 
died  in  my  arms.  Have  I  been  hoyden,  or  falsely  prudisli  witli  him  ? 
have  I  given  him  a  single  word  of  encouragement?  Perhaps  I  liave 
magnified  his  words.  Knowing  but  little  of  the  world,  may-be  I  have 
taken  what  he  said  too  keenly.  But  yet  there  is  an  instinct  within  me 
which  bids  me  scorn  such  advances — which  fires  my  blood — wdiich, 
had  I  the  strength  of  a  man,  would  make  me  spurn  him  at  my  feet. 
Poor  uncle  !  poor  uncle  !  perhaps,  before  long,  I  may  knock  at  your 
humble  door  and  beg  your  hospitality ;  may  sing  for  you  once  more 
our  sacred  songs,  and  think  all  this  brilliant  episode  of  my  life  as  but 
a  passing  dream.  What  counsel  to  take?  I  have  no  one  I  can  con- 
fide in.  The  Baroness'  artist-friend  is  here.  Dare  I  unbosom  myself 
to  him  ? — state  to  him  the  annoyance,  the  shame  I  suffer? — explain  to 
him  my  anomalous  condition  ?  He  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father. 
Can  I  presume  on  such  a  step  ?  Must  I  so  debase  myself  as  to  show 
him  the  next  note,  some  billet-doux  full  of  raving  madness  from  the 
Captain,  which  I  may  likely  receive  in  some  unknown  way  in  a  day 
or  so,  which  brings  blushes  of  burning  shame  to  my  face,  and  unnerves 
me  for  the  day  ?  The  women  of  our  race  are  pure,  and  cannot  brook 
such  things.  I  dare  not  make,  though,  a  public  scandal  of  it ;  what — 
what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  trim  maid -servant 
entered  with  a  tray. 

"  All !  Mademoiselle  Babette,  by  the  Baroness'  special  command  I 
have  brought  you  some  yolks  of  eggs,  with  milk  and  sugar.  You 
were  to  take  it  immediately,  so  said  my  lady.  In  fact,  I  was  to  see 
you — if  Mademoiselle  will  excuse  me — see  you  take  it.  You  know 
how  peculiar  her  ladyship  is.  Has  Mademoiselle  a  cold,  or  is  she 
sick  ? " 

"Neither,  thank  you,  Lotta.  Where  is  the  Baroness?"  replied 
Babette,  looking  at  the  mixture  whicli  had  been  placed  on  the  table, 
as  if  it  was  poison. 

"  Where  ?  That  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  now  almost  four  o'clock, 
and,  from  the  fact  of  the  noble  ladies  and  gentlemen  leaving  the  pleas- 
ure-grounds and  coming  to  the  house,  1  suppose  something  is  to  be 
done  in  the  concert-room.     Will  Mademoiselle  sing  ?  " 

''  I  suppose  so,  Lotta,  though  I  have  no  heart  for  it." 

"  Mademoiselle's  dress  is  rather  rumpled  ;  let  me  arrange  it. 
Mademoiselle's  eyes  are  a  trifle  red.  Poor  Mademoiselle !  she  has 
been  overworked,  like  the  rest  of  us  ;  "  and,  saying  tliis,  the  girl 
kindly  smoothed  out  Babette's  skirt,  and  rearranged  her  toilette. 
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"  Thanks,  Lotta,  lor  your  kindness.  There,  tliat  'will  do.  Kow 
pray  leave  me." 

The  servant  left,  and  Bahettc  was  alone. 

''  Kow,"  said  she,  "  for  tlic  task,  for  sing  I  must.  But,  dear  Bar- 
oness, you  must  spare  mo  this  infliction  ;  a  glass  of  water  must  suf- 
fice ;  "  and,  saying  this,  the  egg-and-sugar  mixture  untasted,  with  a 
weary  look  she  opened  the  door  and  went  down  the  steps,  having  first 
l^laccd  her  uncle's  letter  in  her  bosom. 

[To  bo  Continued.] 


PICTUPvES   AND  TIIEIP  PAIN  TEES. 


BY   KUBLA   KUAN. 


"  Every  natural  fact  is  a  symbol  of  some  spiritual  fact. — Every  jippcarance  of  Nature 
corresponds  to  some  state  of  the  mind ;  and  that  state  of  the  mind  can  only  be  described  by 
presenting  that  natural  appearance  as  its  picture."  Emkksox. 

Pictures  are  the  language  of  the  painter,  and  express  his  thoughts 
to  the  world  at  large.  They  are  the  reproductions  of  certain  fixed 
ideas  which  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  They  represent 
the  artist,  and  are  identified,  with  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  idealistic 
perceptions  so  closely  and  inseparably,  that  one  becomes  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Creator  through  the  conscientious  study  of  his  cre- 
ation. As,  for  example,  we  read  the  religions  bigotry,  the  sacrifice  of 
reason,  and  the  blind  faith  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Pomish  Church,  so 
characteristically  displayed  in  the  biblical  cartoons  of  Paphael ;  while 
we  perceive  quite  as  clearly  the  lascivious  thoughts,  the  licentious 
mind,  and  the  amorous  temperament  that  breathe  so  unmistakably 
from  the  glowing  canvas  of  Titian.  It  has  often  been  said,  ''  Show  me 
his  friends,  and  I  will  show  you  the  man  ! "  and,  with  but  slight  alter- 
ation of  the  spirit  of  the  text,  we  say.  Show  us  the  picture,  aud  we  will 
show  you  the  artist ! — an  aphorism  which  receives  fresh  confirmation 
as  experience  heightens  the  understanding,  and  more  convincing  proofs 
as  practical  knowledge  enables  one  to  realize  its  truth. 

Every  man  is  impressed  to  some  degree  with  the  diversified  aspects 
of  nature ;  and  in  some  men  this  impression  is  so  strong  that  it  be- 
comes a  controlling  power — a  love  which,  dissatisfied  with  the  bare 
fact  of  admiring,  seeks  to  embody  it  in  a  new  form.  Poetry  is  thought 
expressed  by  the  delicate  lights  and  shades  of  language ;  while  paint- 
ing is  poetry  revealed  through  the  additional  beauty  of  form  and  color. 
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Poetry  and  painting  we  hold  to  be  strictly  synonymous.  The  same 
labor  of  love  which  inspires  the  song  of  the  poet,  should  permeate  and 
pervade  the  soul  of  the  painter.  Ilis  also  is  a  mission  of  regenera- 
tion, of  inspiration,  of  high  and  weighty  responsibility,  and  he  should 
seek  to  accomplish  conscientiously  the  mighty  task  confided  to  his 
care. 

There  was  never  a  picture  so  barren  of  ideas,  so  miserable  in  exe- 
cution, but  it  found  some  stray  friend  with  whose  congenial  soul  it 
spoke  in  tones  of  sympathy  ;  and  there  exists  no  man,  however  de- 
based, however  hardened  and  insensible  to  the  orthodox  modes  ot 
reformation,  but  will  find  some  point  in  a  picture  touching  the  heart 
and  soul  indifferent  to  all  else.  There  may  be  an  element  in  the  pic- 
ture mortifying  to  his  pride ;  it  may  possess  the  power  of  awakening 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  own  baseness,  but  it  accomplishes  its  work  quietly 
— it  does  not  speak  aloud  his  folly,  though  the  voice  may  find  an  echo 
in  his  heart  for  years  ! 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  greatness  of  a  picture  must  be 
judged  according  to  its  capability  of  influencing  the  beholder  to  some 
moral  tendency,  and  that  a  great  artist  is  necessarily  he  whose  philan- 
thropy, in  direct  combination  with  his  heaven-inspired  talent,  enables 
first  the  appreciation  of  a  great  subject,  and  secondly  its  successful 
perfection.  Hence,  the  greatest  artist  is  he  whose  labor  is  recorded  in 
tlie  greatest  number  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  ideas. 

Let  our  painters  comprehend  more  clearly  that  there  is  a  much 
wider  field  in  their  art  than  is  to  be  found  in  mere  imitation — which  in 
itself  is  always,  to  a  certain  degree,  base  ;  let  them  wield  the  brush  as 
a  mighty  and  potent  means  of  benefiting  mankind,  as  the  compeer  of 
the  pen,  which  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  we  will  have  more 
great  artists  and  less  insignificant  pictures. 

While  all  praise  is  due  to  that  man  who,  aiming  at  greatness,  finds 
his  efforts  abortive — who  strives  to  express,  though  it  may  prove 
incompletely  and  unsatisfactorily,  a  great  idea — there  cannot  be  too 
much  condemnation,  too  sevei'e  censure  nor  scathing  contempt  for  the 
painter  who,  possessed  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  gifted  with  rare  abil- 
ity, prostitutes  himself  and  his  genius  to  the  accursed  siren  called 
Popular  Taste.  With  such  a  man,  the  first  (piestion  w^hich  presents 
itself  to  his  mind  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  is,  "  AVill  it  please  the 
public?"  or,  in  other  words.  Will  it  sell?  and  we  regret  to  say  that, 
among  our  native  artists,  there  are  but  few  who  rise  above  this  con- 
sideration. Visit  our  exhibitions,  gaze  at  the  mass  of  unmitigated  trash 
which  encumbers  the  walls,  offends  the  eye  of  the  art-lover,  and  insults 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  connoisseur  ;  witness  the  futile  attempts 
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of  the  triclvBtcr  in  color  to  vie  witli  the  aceuracy  of  tlie  camera,  and 
note  liow  rarely  we  find  a  picture  containing  an  elevated  thought  or  a 
great  idea,  and  then  deny,  if  you  can,  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 
How  gladly  we  turn  from  the  efforts  of  these  charlatauB,  to  drink  into 
the  soul  the  tender  delicacy,  the  unspeakable  charm,  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  poetry,  which  lives  in  all  the  works  of  such  a  man  as  Gifford ! 
These  are  pictures ;  they  are  the  outpourings  of  a  soul  whose  inspira- 
tion is  Nature  ;  of  a  heart  which,  in  the  fulness  of  its  own  sense  of  the 
])ure  and  beautiful,  strives  to  express  to  others  the  rays  of  God's  sun- 
light which  illumines  itself. 

He  is  not  satisfied  with  representing  Nature  simply  as  Nature,  but, 
in  sympathy  with  the  mighty  spirit  which  pervades  her,  he  pierces  the 
veil  which  shrouds  her  hidden  mysteries  to  the  common  eye,  and  revels 
in  the  very  spirit  of  her  wondrous  poetry.  His  sunlight  is  not  a  mass 
of  yellow  pigment,  but  a  moving,  swaying  atmosphere,  whose  warmth 
we  fecl'j  his  distances  are  not  opaque  shadows  of  meaningless  obscur- 
ity, but  the  tender,  poetical  merging  and  fraternizing  of  light  and 
shade — the  marriage  of  twilight  and  darkness.  The  subject  subjected 
to  Gifford's  genius  is  not  only  invested  with  all  the  natm'al  correctness 
of  form,  color,  and  perspective,  but  it  receives  beyond  this  the  ideal- 
ization of  a  mind  capable  of  expressing  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  rev- 
erence and  appreciation  which  enables  him  to  see 

"  a  story  in  every  breeze 
And  a  picture  in  every  wave." 

We  place  Mr.  Gitford  preeminently  first  of  all  the  American  land- 
scape-artists ;  and  it  is  only  with  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  that  we  turn 
from  this  great  master  to  the  more  popular  and  less  deserving  class 
who  hold  the  exalted  seats  in  the  temple  of  Art.  First  under  this 
head  we  will  notice  Mr.  William  Hart.  This  gentleman  is  essentially, 
judging  fro]ii  his  works,  a  mere  manufacturer — a  man  possessed  of  a 
high  order  of  talent,  it  is  true,  but  whose  inordinate  desire  to  please, 
whose  shameful  prostitution  of  his  genius  to  suit  the  demands  and 
understanding  of  the  public  mind,  should  entitle  Mm  to  the  deserved 
contempt  of  every  lover  of  true  Art.  In  every  picture  which  finds  its 
way  from  Mr.  Hart's  easel — and  their  name  is  legion — one  may  find 
some  delicate  and  refined  bit  of  purity  and  truth  which  bespeaks  a 
vivid  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  ;  but  it  is  so  completely 
lost  amidst  the  mass  of  falsehood  w^hicli  surrounds  it  on  every  side, 
that  it  is  destroyed  to  all  but  the  discriminating  eye  of  the  competent 
critic.  Take,  for  example,  the  elaborated  feather-dusters  which  Mr. 
Hart  would  have  us  believe  trees  :  do  you  find  any  trace  of  Nature  in 
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the  overwrought,  overstrained,  laborious,  and  puerile  attempt  at  what 
the  eye-glassed  denizen  of  the  gallery-  calls  *'  finish  "  ?  Does  one  ever 
feel  sensible  of  the  cool  evening  breeze  playing  gently  among  the 
rustling  foliage?  Do  the  awkward,  stiff,  and  ungainly  objects  repre- 
senting branches  appear  as  if  they  could  bend  or  sw^ay  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  sudden  summer  tornado  ? 

But  Popular  Taste  says,  "  This  is  beautiful ! — this  is  indeed  Art !  " 
And  Mr.  Hart  bows  in  deference,  and  continues  to  paint,  satisfied  with 
reaping  a  golden  harvest  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  chastity. 

Divest  his  work  of  this  ill-favored  mask ;  take  the  sketch  fresh  from 
the  field,  the  shore,  or  the  forest,  and  here  we  find  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  man  displayed  in  the  true  appreciation  and  refined  handling  of 
the  subject  he  has  chosen.  Here  we  have  Hart  alone  with  IN'ature ; 
here  he  gratifies  himself  and  his  sense  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  w^e 
find  something  to  admire,  something  worthy  of  praise,  something 
which  entitles  him  to  respect.  In  the  sketch  we  see  how  near  he 
stands  in  his  communion  with  the  spirit  of  I^ature  herself,  and  won- 
der that  whatever  is  meritorious,  all  that  is  inspiring  and  idealistic,  all 
that  gives  scope  for  thought  and  reflection,  should  be  blotted  out  from 
the  finished  (?)  picture,  and  each  vestige  of  truth  carefully  removed  to 
suit  the  uneducated  mind,  lure  the  unpractised  eye,  and  win  the  flat- 
tering tongue  of  Popular  Judgment.  If  Mr.  Hart  would  perpetuate 
his  name,  or  retain  deservedly,  even  in  his  own  time,  the  place  he  so 
undeservedly  occupies,  let  him  look  to  it  that  he  tampers  no  longer 
with  truth.  Let  him  give  us,  instead  of  so  many  square  inches  of 
mechanical  labor,  canvas  bearing  the  imprint  of  his  genius — the  un- 
mistakable outpouring  of  a  soul  rewarded  by  the  wealth  of  its  own 
integrity.  Let  him  remember,  with  Puskin,  that  "  while  the  fancies 
and  feelings  which  deny  deserved  honor  and  award  what  is  undue 
have  neither  root  nor  strenG-th  sufiicient  to  maintain  consistent  testi- 
mony  for  a  length  of  time,  the  opinions  formed  on  right  grounds  by 
those  few  w^ho  are  competent  judges,  being  necessarily  stable,  commu- 
nicate themselves  gradually  from  mind  to  mind,  descending  lower  as 
they  extend  wider,  until  they  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  rule  by 
absolute  authority,  even  where  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  them  can- 
not be  understood." 

Mr.  A.  Eierstadt  should  properly  rank  still  lower  according  to  the 
scale  of  absolute  merit,  and  we  refrain  from  any  attempt  at  criticism 
from  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  bad 
in  the  works  of  a  painter,  the  tioo  opposing  qualities  must  necessarily 
exist ;  and  having  failed  to  discover  but  one  in  the  productions  of  the 
gentleman  alluded  to,  we  pass  by,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  our  judg- 
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inent  Jit  liis  door.  As  an  example  of  tlio  uncvenness  and  inerjuality 
often  found  in  the  works  of  one  artist,  -vve  would  instance  the  pictures 
of  Mr.  \)(i  J  lass,  one  of  the  best  of  our  marine  ]>ainters.  At  times  we 
iind  the  very  imetry  of  motion  in  the  rolling  of  his  surf— the  transpa- 
rency and  de])th  of  the  wave  itself;  the  tenderness  of  the  real  reflected 
light  given  with  astonishing  precision  and  fidelity  to  Kature  ;  wdiile 
again  we  see  a  vainglorious  straining  after  effect,  a  maudlin  inclina- 
tion to  set  Nature  aside,  and  an  attempt  to  invest  palpable  impossibil- 
ities and  errors  with  the  garb  of  truth  and  the  guise  of  purity.  And 
while  we  acknowledge  and  admii-e  the  genius  creating  the  former,  we 
look  with  no  less  suspicion  and  disapprobation  on  the  perversion  of 
talent  in  the  latter.  There  is  no  greater  field  in  the  world  for  the 
exercise  of  the  landscape-painter's  art  than  our  own  broad  America ; 
and  with  such  scenes  constantly  spread  before  the  eye  .of  the  artist,  let 
it  serve  as  an  inspiration  calling  forth  results  worthy  of  the  subject. 
In  the  limited  space  of  a  short  article  we  can  but  glance  at  the  more 
suggestive  points  under  consideration,  leaving  the  further  research  to 
the  inclination  of  the  reader,  who,  with  the  realization  that  "  the  crea- 
tion of  beauty  is  art,"  and  a  conscientious  study  of  the  component 
parts  requisite  to  compose  beauty,  will  find  himself  speedily  taking 
cognizance  of  the  various  truths  and  untruths  in  the  works  of  our 
native  painters,  and  judging  for  himself. 

America  has,  as  yet,  produced  no  great  figure-painter.  There  are 
many  reasons  accounting  for  this  uncontrovertible  assertion,  prominent 
amons:  which  is  the  fact  that  we  never  have  been  blessed  with  ade- 
(juate  academies  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Art.  We  have  had  no 
schools  in  which  a  systematic  course  of  study  might  be  pursued,  super- 
intended by  competent  professors.  We  have  no  free  galleries  filled 
with  the  works  of  the  great  painters  of  several  centuries,  where  the 
student  may  study  the  beauties  of  his  profession  as  exemplified  in  the 
marvellous  productions  before  him ;  where  he  may  learn  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  pure  and  exalted  and  the  false  and  discreditable. 
Europe,  with  its  numerous  art-centres,  with  every  facility  to  sustain 
the  ardor  of  bygone  days  and  increase  the  enthusiasm  of  the  present, 
offers  to  her  art-students  the  resources  of  the  world,  the  results  of  cen- 
turies of  laborious  toil  and  study.  Germany  alone,  with  her  thou- 
sands of  artists,  her  academies,  art-schools,  and  world-renowned  gal- 
leries, has  absorbed  countless  numbers  of  art -students  from  the  remot- 
est quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  whatever  culture  we  have  existing 
amongst  us  has  been  derived  principally  from  this  great  mother  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

France,  it  is  time,  is  deserving  of  great  praise  for  her  efibrts  to  ad- 
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vance  the  arts,  and  has  established  a  distinct  school  of  licr  own,  less 
solid  and  substantial  than  the  German,  but  containing  many  elements 
of  delicacy  rarely  found  in  the  latter.  If  we  combine  the  musical 
style  (so  to  speak)  of  the  French  school  with  the  spiritual  and  ideal 
greatness  of  the  German  school,  we  form  an  alliance  productive  of  the 
highest  possible  results  ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  America 
will,  in  time,  organize  a  school  based  upon  this  idea,  and  show  to  the 
Old  World  results  worthy  the  greatness  of  the  l^ew.  The  same 
remarks  relative  to  the  supremacy  of  truth  over  every  other  considera- 
tion— for  truth  must  ever  be  beauty — which  we  had  occasion  to  employ 
in  our  glance  at  landscape-art,  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  figure 
and  genre  painting.  Here  the  artist  has  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
choosing  mean  and  contemptible  subjects;  or  rather,  there  is  no  pallia- 
tion for  making  subjects  mean  and  contemptible  through  his  faulty 
appreciation  and  deficient  handling.  And  yet,  how  many  of  our 
ligure-painters  are  content  with  attempting  the  same  useless  and 
degrading  task  of  competition  with  the  photograph  !  Photography  in 
itself  is  a  beautiful  and  useful  art ;  but  imitation  of  photograjDhy  is 
base  and  reprehensible.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  man  as  J.  G. 
Brown,  of  New  York.  Here  we  have  a  gentleman  the  height  of 
whose  ambition  seems  to  be  displayed  in  painting  little  peach-cheeked 
girls  in  pink  dresses,  or  yellow-haired  young  ladies  with  salmon-colored 
parasols,  who  glance  out  of  the  canvas  as  if  apologizing  to  the  beholder 
for  appearing  before  him  with  no  other  earthly  purpose  except  to  be 
looked  at.  And  yet  Mr.  Brown  enjoys  a  large  po2)ularity,  and  we 
always  find  a  small  circle  of  admirers  flocking  around  the  space  allot- 
ted to  his  contributions  in  our  exhibitions,  who  are  loud  in  their  praise 
of  the  fidelity  of  this  piece  of  satin  or  that  bit  of  lace. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson,  to  Guy  or  Nehlig,  to 
Constant  Meyer  or  Noble,  to  Kitchie  or  Wilmarth,  and  see  with  what 
a  different  spirit  these  men  view  their  calling.  AVe  are  conscious  of  a 
desire  to  arrive  at  truth  ;  we  feel  a  sympathy  with  the  evident  wish 
of  the  artist ;  and  if  in  all  cases  the  result  of  the  picture  is  not  equal 
to  ours  or  the  artist's  anticipations,  we  at  least  look  with  respect  upon 
the  noble  attempt  at  purity  and  truth.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  tliat 
man,  who  is  of  himself  imperfect,  should  produce  or  create  any  per- 
fect thing ;  but  it  is  expected  of  every  true  artist  that  he  strive  con- 
scientiously to  attain  as  near  perfection  as  his  talent  will  allow  him  to 
approach.  His  mission  is  in  the  highest  degree  instructive  and  benefi- 
cent, and  let  him  look  to  it  that  liis  career  shall  be  such  as  reflects 
credit  not  only  upon  himself,  but  upon  the  high  and  noble  calling 
under  wliose  banner  he  has  enlisted  his  name,  and  to  whose  cause  he 
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lias  coriBecratcd  IiIb  life  and  talent.     Let  liiin  bear  ever  in  mind  the 
same  thought  which  inspired  poor  Shelley,  wlien  he  said, 

"  Drive  my  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withcr'd  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birtii  !  " 
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BY    A   niNDOO. 


The  writer  of  the  following,  a  Hindoo  gentleman  of  refinement 
and  culture,  has  just  concluded  a  brief  tour  of  observation  in  this 
country.  During  his  stay  here  he  was  presented  to  President  Grant 
and  to  a  number  of  the  higher  officials  at  Washington,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  other  gentlemen  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  he  aiforded 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  education  in  the 
distant  East.  The  author's  native  tongue  is  Goojeratee,  one  of  the 
numerous  dialects  of  Ilindostan,  and  his  knowledge  of  English  has, 
of  course,  been  acquired  by  tuition  at  British  schools  and  colleges. 
The  naive  simplicity  of  the  composition,  and  its  perfectly  unaffected 
frankness,  will,  the  Editor  believes,  give  it  a  ])eculiar  charm  in  this  age 
of  sensational  and  artificial  literature. — E'd.  New  Era. 

My  early  life  has  no  interest  but  for  a  few  of  my  domestic  circle. 
My  parents  with  extreme  care  and  nursing  carried  me  through  the 
various  ills  incidental  to  infancy,  and  at  the  age  of  ^\Qi  I  was  obliged 
to  quit  my  old  playground  and  playmates,  and  all  my  relatives,  young 
and  old,  wdio  many  a  time  dandled  me  in  their  arms,  kissed  me,  and, 
as  a  nuirk  of  their  favor,  gave  me  all  kinds  of  sweets.  My  father  and 
mother  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  my  cousin  gave  me  a  lift  into 
the  same.  Our  whole  family  stood  on  the  veranda,  and  our  neighbors, 
either  out  of  curiosity  or  good-will,  put  their  heads  out  of  their  win- 
dows to  see  us  off.  AVe  w^aved  no  handkerchiefs,  but  grinned  at  the 
ladies  and  salaamed  to  the  gentlemen.  Our  little  carriage  was  very 
unlike  those  we  see  here,  and  wo  were  neither  drawn  by  an  Arab  or  a 
bay  horse.  We  had  a  pair  of  bullocks  full  of  w^ater,  as  we  used  to 
say.  Tlie}^  had  beautiful  smooth  and  polished  horns,  which,  forming 
an  incomplete  circle  on  their  heads,  added  greatly  to  their  gracelid 
appearance.  I  admired  the  lovely  orange  and  purple  colors  of  min- 
iature birds  and  animals  which  the  fancy  and  taste  of  our  driver  had 
stamped  on  their  native  coat,  and  I  played  witli  their  long  and  snake- 
like tails.  But  I  was  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  last  amusement, 
for  the  poor  animals  took  it  as  a  hint  to  run  faster.     I  thought  I  was 
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in  a  strolling  nursery,  and  the  joy  of  that  day  is  still  so  fresh  in  my 
mind  that  I  would  not  grudge  a  bit  to  exchange  my  lady's  brougham 
and  bay  steeds  for  my  old  friends  the  bullocks. 

We  had  not  gone  ten  yards — the  blessings  of  our  friends  were  still 
resounding  in  our  ears — when  my  father  said,  "  Stop  !  In  this  hurry 
and  bustle  I  forgot  to  say  farewell  to  my  maternal  uncle  ;  and  I  would 
rather  give  up  my  appointment  than  allow  this  want  of  respect  towards 
an  old  brother  of  my  mother.     Let  us  drive  by  his  club." 

"  Clubs  among  the  Hindoos  !  Wliy,  this  is  comparatively  a  mod- 
ern institution,  and  peculiar  to  the  West ! "  interrupts  the  reader. 
Indeed,  but  Western  institutions  are  only  higher  developments  of 
germs  wafted  over  from  the  East.  True,  we  have  no  grand,  massive 
buildings  of  granite  and  marble,  with  large  letters  on  the  outside  to 
say,  ''  The  Athenaeum,"  "  The  Union  Club,"  "  The  University  Club," 
&c. ;  true,  Ave  have  no  secretaries,  and  boards  and  managers,  and  by- 
laws and  reports,  and  donations  and  subscriptions  ;  but  we  have  our 
clubs,  rude  as  they  are,  yet  still  serving  the  same  purpose.  Our  ma- 
ternal uncle's  club  was  a  square  room  and  a  little  garden.  It  had  no 
architectural  pretensions  except  at  the  four  comers,  where  a  statuesque 
representation  of  a  goddess  might  be  seen  supporting  on  her  arm  the 
quadrangular  roof.  Its  inside  was  whitewashed,  and  was  furnished 
with  a  carpet  and  divan-seats  and  cushions.  In  the  middle  vras  an  oil 
lamp  standing  on  a  stool,  and  in  one  of  the  corners  was  a  iire  in  an 
earthen  grate,  and  a  canister  containing  a  preparation  of  tobacco. 
When  I  entered  with  my  father,  there  were  half  a  dozen  people  seated 
on  the  divans  in  a  half-recumbent  posture,  and  a  servant-like  man 
standing  and  pouring  out  Bhang  water — a  native  intoxicating  drink — 
in  a  cup  that  w^as  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  There  were  two 
Hookahs  with  long  flexible  stems,  which  were  also  passed  round. 
They  were  all  elderly  people,  and  devotion  to  religion  was  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  their  club.  Most  of  them  had  a  garland  of 
beads,  which  they  counted  between  their  forefinger  and  thumb. 

We  had  not  to  announce  ourselves  or  send  our  cards,  since  these 
refinements  were  unknown  to  us.  My  father,  on  entering,  bowed 
respectfully  to  all  present,  and  seated  himself  in  front  of  his  uncle,  his 
toes  and  bent  knees  only  resting  on  the  ground,  llis  posture  would 
have  led  one  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  penitent  worshipping  the  oflcnd 
ed  deity  before  him.  I  was  about  to  follow  the  example  of  my  father, 
but  my  uncle,  who  looked  as  grave  and  serious  as  a  priest  before  the 
altar,  allowed  a  gentle  smile  to  appear  on  his  lips,  and  seated  me  in  his 
lap.  My  father  spoke  very  slowly  and  softly  about  his  new  appoint- 
ment and  prospects ;  and  when  lie  liad  finished  his  pravcr— as  one 
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would  have  taken  his  conversation  to  be  from  liis  voice  and  accents, 
he  joined  his  hands  and  broiiglit  tliem  together  with  liis  liead  on  the 
ground;  and  the  sire,  tapping  liim  on  liis  slioulders,  gave  liis  blessing. 
I  prostrated  before  hiin,  and,  by  his  order,  before  all  the  other  gentle- 
men, wlio  all  patted  me  in  their  turn,  and  said  something.  My  father 
bowed  to  them  all,  bending  his  body  at  right  angles  to  his  linjbs,  and 
brmging  his  hand  from  the  ground  to  his  forehead.  After  this  we 
made  our  exit,  and  were  soon  in  our  little  conveyance  again.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  we  could  have  overheard  their  commentary  on  our 
interview  if  we  liad  cared  for  it.  Chance,  however,  has  brought  me 
the  purport  of  their  long  conversation.  My  uncle  was  forced  to  liear 
their  congratulations  on  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  his  nephew.  But 
they  all  unanimously  cried  down  the  rising  generation. 

''  Sir,"  said  one,  ''  it  is  much  to  be  rein*etted  that  the  vouni?  men  of 
this  day  lack  all  good  breeding  and  manners.  Tiiey  are  rude,  vulgar 
boys,  not  knowing  so  little  as  to  lift  their  hand  gracefully  to  salaam  ; 
and  as  to  courtly  manners  and  etiquette,  a  villager  might  put  them  to 
shame.  Their  language,  how  impolite  and  harsh,  after  they  have 
acquired  a  little  '  Gotpit ! '  (English).  Sure,  sir,  these  English  schools 
are  dangerous  innovations." 

'•  Yes,  sir,"  spoke  another,  '^  the  subject  is  very  grave.  My  wife 
told  me  that,  when  she  visited  Sett  Ambaidas,  his  son  spoke  to  his  wife 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  all  the  elders.  "Who  could  have 
done  so  five  years  ago  ?  And  their  dress,  how  unsightly  !  It  reminds 
one  of  the  cock  with  peacock's  feathers.  Yes,  I  am  determined  not  to 
send  my  son  to  school,  even  though  he  becomes  a  beggar." 

Much  more  did  they  say  and  regret,  but  it  amounted  to  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  dangers  of  Western  learning.  In  the  meantime  we  drove 
on,  and  when  it  became  dark  we  stopped,  and,  spreading  a  carpet 
under  a  shady  Banyan-tree,  we  unpacked  our  hamper  and  did  justice 
to  its  contents.  There  was  a  well  close  bv,  from  which  mv  father  tried 
to  draw  some  water ;  but  the  rope  we  had  was  too  short  to  reach  its 
bottom,  and  we  would  have  died  of  thirst  had  not  the  ingenuity  of  my 
sire  come  to  our  help.  He  unfolded  his  turban,  which  was  a  piece  of 
cloth  some  threescore  yards  long.  He  joined  this  to  the  rope,  and  the 
sweet  water  we  drank  made  us  very  grateful.  Presently  two  guards 
from  the  nearest  village  arrived  to  take  us  safely  through  a  few  miles 
of  jungle  inhabited  by  gangs  of  highwaymen.  "\Ve  yoked  our  bul- 
locks to  the  Dumnee,  and  started  afresh. 

The  question  naturally  occurs  at  this  stage,  why  we  did  not  go  to 
the  nearest  hotel.  Indeed,  hotels  would  be  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
the  proprietor  would  make  his  fortune  in  a  country  where  to  have  a 
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stranger  is  a  treat — where  a  guest  is  really  a  guest,  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  good  luck ;  and  where,  failing  friendly  hospi- 
tality, to  cook  rice  under  a  tree  and  satisfy  the  craving  wants  of 
nature,  is  so  easy,  healthy,  and  romantic.  Say  savage  and  civilized, 
or  any  thing  your  dictionary  may  supply,  I  never  was  so  ha2:>py  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  as  when  I  was  eating  with  my  fingers  rice  and  dall  (a 
species  of  pulse)  under  that  great  umbrageous  tree,  with  cool  breezes 
coming  on  us  like  raindrops  from  between  the  leaves. 

It  was  a  moonlit  night.  "VVe  had  a  guard  in  front  and  another 
behind  our  carriage.  We  heard  not  a  footstep  nor  a  single  voice,  nor 
did  we  see  the  shadow  of  a  ghost ;  and  yet,  when  my  father  asked  for 
his  pillow,  that  was  placed  underneath  the  cushions,  it  was  found  to. 
have  disappeared.  Where  it  did  go  was  a  puzzle  to  us.  The  guard 
went  back  to  the  tree  with  his  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground  all  along  the 
way,  but  he  returned  without  it.  My  poor  mother  cried  and  made 
her  eyes  red  with  hot  tears,  and  my  father  spoke  rudely  and  angrily  to 
her,  as  though  it  were  her  fault.  It  was  not  his  anger  that  affected 
her ;  it  was  the  loss  of  her  jewels,  concealed  in  the  j)illow,  that  con- 
cerned her  most.  My  father  repented  that  he  did  not  pay  the  black- 
mail demanded  by  the  robbers  ;  and  I  must  confess  I  would  have 
blamed  him  bitterly  if  he  had  been  another  person. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  any  thing  in  regard  to  my  dear 
mother's  appearance.  My  modesty  would  not  permit  me  to  speak  the 
truth  even.  But  I  have  to  tell  my  tale,  and  I  cannot  help  speaking  in 
the  words  of  an  elder,  that  my  mother's  beauty  was  of  that  chaste  and 
resplendent  nature  which  would  command  the  attentions  of  the  proud- 
est of  mankind.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  my  frock  was  stud- 
ded with  tears  when,  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  the  robbers  had 
made  another  attack,  and  that  I  was  without  a  mother,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  half-dead  father.  Sad  and  wofiil  is  the  story  of  the  captiv- 
ity and  deliverance  of  my  mother,  and  I  have  no  heart  to  recall  the 
incidents  to  my  mind.  Heaven  be  praised  that  even  the  brutes  of  cre- 
ation are  not  wanting  in  those  delicate  feelings  towards  the  female  sex 
which  in  these  regions  form  the  standard  of  refinement !  But  my 
poor  father  !  Avhat  a  thick  veil  of  shame  now  lay  on  his  always  cheer- 
ful face !  He  had  never  handled  a  sword  or  a  pistol,  and,  without  a 
single  blow,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  wife  carried  away. 
The  defenders  of  our  country  w^ere  cowards,  and  had  fled — where,  we 
knew  not.  Our  good  oxen,  when  we  resumed  our  journey,  would  not 
move  without  their  mistress  ;  but  we  coaxed  them,  and  tried  to  over- 
take a  caravan  of  pilgrims  that  was  in  advance  of  us.  Here  another 
scene  awaited  us :  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  and 
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none  dared  to  oppose  them.  At  lengtli  a  young  widow  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  snatching  a  sword  from  a  guard,  said,  "  I  am  the  daughter 
of  the  warrior-ehief.  Come  eaeli,  come  all !  Who  dare  touch  the 
carriages  that  arc  nnder  my  protection  I ''  It  made  an  effect  upon  the 
gang.  They  bowed  respectfully,  and,  admiring  her  courage,  departed 
to  their  haunts.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  a  travel- 
lers' bungalow,  where  w^as  stationed  the  police  superintendent  of  the 
district.  lie  had  come  to  chastise  the  marauders,  but  with  great  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  apprehending  some  three  or  four  men.  They  were 
tied  along  with  horses,  and  were  under  close  watch.  But  the  ingenu- 
ity of  one,  who  made  his  escape,  is  very  interesting.  He  pretended  to 
sleep,  and  had  dra^\Ti  a  thin  sheet  of  cloth  over  him.  When  day 
dawned  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  superin- 
tendent, this  man  had  disappeared,  and  in  his  place  was  found  a  quan- 
tity of  grass  aiTanged  in  the  f  gure  of  a  man  under  the  sheet-cover. 
How  he  did  this,  remains  still  a  mystery. 

Under  scenes  and  difficulties  like  these  we  at  last  reached  our  des- 
tination. The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  station  had  come  to  wel- 
come us.  They  accompanied  us  to  our  residence,  where  my  father 
treated  them  to  smoking  and'  opium-drinking.  Perhaps  some  readers 
would  like  to  know  how  opium  is  drunk.  One  takes  his  usual  quan- 
tity of  the  drag  in  his  palm,  and,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  bit  of  cotton 
soaked  in  water,  it  is  turned  into  a  red  solution.  He  touches  his  lips  to 
it  and  drinks  the  health  of  the  guest.  By-the-by,  this  reminds  me  of 
an  opium»eater.  Several  persons  were  playing  hide-and-seek  one 
evening  ;  this  opium-eater  was  one  of  them.  He  hid  himself  behind 
a  tree,  and  was  so  fully  under  the  influence  of  his  favorite  drug  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  what  was  passing  around  him.  It  was  very 
late  at  night,  and  his  wife  became  anxious  about  his  absence  from 
home.  After  a  sleepless  night  she  went  out  in  the  morning  in  search 
of  him,  and,  when  she  lay  her  hand  on  him,  he  suddenly  shouted  out, 
^'  Oh,  I  am  caught !  I  am  caught !     It  is  my  turn  ! " 

The  events  I  have  narrated  affected  my  fathers  health.  He  lay 
feverish,  and  on  the  third  day,  when  the  fever  was,  to  use  the  native 
expression,  ripe,  a  medical  man  was  sent  for.  The  members  of  the 
healing  art  are  designated  Baids  and  Coobirajs.  They  have  to  under- 
go no  prescribed  course  of  study  at  a  college  or  university,  nor  pass 
any  ordeal  of  examination.  The  profession  is  generally  hereditary, 
and  is  learnt  by  practice  and  observation  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
An  old  celebrity  in  the  station  soon  amved,  and,  with  a  coolness  and 
patience  that  might  teach  a  lesson  to  the  restless  hurry  of  our  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  here,  he  gathered  information  about  what  my 
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father  had  done  and  eaten  during  the  last  few  days,  and  felt  his  pulse. 
He  diagnosed  it  to  be  an  attack  of  sunstroke  ;  and,  taking  out  a  packet 
from  his  pocket,  gave  eight  pills,  two  to  be  taken  morning  and  even- 
ing with  infusion  of  mint.  He  enjoined  strict  regimen  of  eating — 
nothing  but  dry  bread,  without  butter,  milk,  or  sugar,  and  drinking 
warm  water.  He  concluded  his  oral  prescription  by  advising  my 
father  not  to  be  under  treatment  of  European  doctors,  who  understood 
no  more  of  medicine  than  a  druggist  did  about  the  functions  and  de- 
rangements of  the  organs  of  the  human  body.  '''  Sir,"  he  said,  "  as 
the  hands  are  to  a  watch,  so  is  the  pulse  to  the  human  body.  We  feel 
the  pulse,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  inside  becomes  clear  to  us.  Xow, 
what  do  these  foreign  doctors  do  ?  They  know  nothing  about  the 
pulse  ;  they  want  you  to  tell  them  all  your  suffering,  and  impose  on 
the  infirmities  of  patients  by  giving  them  sweet  and  fragrant  medi- 
cines, and  liberty  to  eat  every  thing.  It  is  nothing  but  quackery  and 
imposture.  Fancy  their  carrying  about  a  bugle  and  a  drum,  as  if  the 
components  of  our  body  were  a  regiment  of  soldiers  !  Never  mind 
the  fee,  sir ;  it  is  sw^indling  to  receive  it  before  the  patients  are  w^ell. 
But  we  have  to  earn  our  living.  I  mtist  tell  you  that,  whenever  you 
go  out  in  the  sun,  always  keep  an  onion  or  two  between  your  head  and 
turban.  It  is  a  good  prophylactic  against  sunstroke."  He  departed, 
and  my  father  was  well  on  the  third  day.  Whether  it  was  Nature  or 
Art  that  brought  about  this  favorable  terminatibn  I  cannot  say. 

A  few  days  after  this,  one  morning,  I  was  standing  on  the  veranda, 
when  a  poorly-clad  man  came  to  beg  at  the  door.  He  advised  me  to 
consult  my  fortune,  and  I  readily  accepted  his  offer.  He  held  my 
hand  in  his  and  showed  me  the  different  lines  in  the  palm — of  mar- 
riage, children,  fortune,  happiness,  age,  &c. — and  told'  me  my  luck  as 
to  all  these.  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said  about  age  and  happiness 
and  riches ;  but  when  he  came  to  marriage,  and  told  me  that  I  Avas 
destined  to  have  two  wives,  I  felt  contented,  and  considered  him  wor- 
thy of  my  patronage.  I  ran  up  to  my  mother  and  hurriedly  ejacu- 
lated, "  Mamma,  mamma,  how  lucky  !  The  fortune-teller  says  I  am 
to  have  two  wives ;  now  give  me  something  to  clothe  the  poor  man 
well ! "  It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  news,  instead  of  pleasing, 
displeased  my  mother  ;  for  the  words  of  the  man  meant  that  I  was  to 
have  one  wife  after  another,  which,  entailing  great  expense  and  trou- 
ble, was  to  my  parents  a  serious  consideration. 

The  same  day  a  schoolmaster  visited  us,  and  astonished  my  ])arents 
with  his  expertness  in  mental  arithmetic.  He  said,  if  for  half  a  cent 
could  be  bought  one  seventeenth  of  an  ounce  of  butter,  how  much 
could  be  bought  for  ten  tliousand  dollars  ?     Without  slate  or  pen  or 
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ink  lie  cx[)luiiicd  tlic  ^vliolo  process,  and  ^ave  out  the  answer  witliiii 
two  minutes.  lie  said  I  was  very  sharp  and  clever,  and  would  make 
a  worthy  puj^il  of  his.  This  flattered  my  parents  and  decided  my  fate. 
The  next  morning  I  was  among  some  two  liu!idred  boys,  learning 
my  figures.  The  charms  of  life  gradually  began  to  wither,  and  from 
that  early  age  I  have  been  so  intimate  with  my  books  that  I  scarcely 
know  of  any  thing  interesting  to  my  readers.  At  times  I  feel  that 
there  is  much  in  our  educational  system  to  amuse  and  instruct  a  dis- 
tant nation  ;  but,  being  void  of  any  thing  sensational  and  exciting,  I 
fear  the  ladies  and  the  general  public  would  find  it  tedious. 


EXTRAVAGANT    EXPECTATIONS. 


BY    JOHANNES    SCOTUS. 


It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the  moral  value  of  copy-book 
maxims  is  only  equalled  by  the  extent  of  their  practical  neglect.  Pre- 
sented to  the  mind  at  an  age  eminently  susceptible  of  lasting  imi>res- 
sions,  the  fact  of  their  influence  being  so  feeble  affords  a  fresh  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  inherent  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  a  fresh 
reason  for  doubting  its  ultimate  perfectibility.  Fitted  to  command 
the  unhesitating  assent  of  the  most  torpid  intellect,  these  priceless 
truths  seem  to  be  as  difficult  to  embody  in  daily  practice  as  the  fair, 
clean  strokes  which  delineate  them  are  to  reproduce  on  the  still  un- 
blotted  paper  beneath.  It  is  possible  that  the  early-developed  per- 
versity of  the  human  will  may  have  led  us  to  associate  them  with  a 
certain  degree  of  positive  aversion,  arising  from  their  combination 
with  the  contortions  of  a  capital  E  or  the  convolutions  of  an  initial  Z. 
Tliat  the  influence  of  moral  precepts  may  be  affected  by  their  position 
as  caligraphic  puzzles,  is  a  possibility  which  we  reconmiend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  preceptors  of  youth,  with  the  remark  that  here  may 
possibly  be  discovered  one  of  the  occult  causes  of  the  juvenile  degen- 
eracy of  the  age.     ^ 

It  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  characteristic  of  these  golden  axioms 
to  make  somewhat  slender  allowance  for  the  natural  weakness  of  hu- 
manity, and  that  not  a  few  of  them,  otherwise  unexceptionable,  are 
thus  considered  rather  as  standards  of  perfection  than  as  rules  of  con- 
duct. Take  that  frequently  inculcated  piece  of  advice  which,  under 
different  forms,  recommends  moderation  in  our  hopes  and  reprobates 
the  folly  of  extravagant  anticipations,  and  you  will  find  that,  while 
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every  body  admits  its  justice,  nobody  takes  the  trouble  of  following  it. 
Its  repetition  by  the  a2)ologiiGs  of  our  school-books,  and  its  reiteration 
by  the  monitors  of  our  later  years,  alike  fail  to  establish  its  influence. 
Its  authority  passes  un(pcstioncd,  Avhile  its  practice  is  uniformly  neg- 
lected. We  may  account  for  this  regrettable  state  of  things  \)y  sup- 
posing either  that  we  fancy  all  men  cherish  inflated  hopes  but  our- 
selves, or  that  we  have  discovered  that  the  ]:)]easure  of  anticipation 
fairlj'  balances  the  pain  of  disappointment.  Whatever  be  the  true 
reason,  we  are  apt  to  console  ourselves  for  our  probable  shortcomings 
in  this  respect  by  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  very  common 
acquirement,  even  witli  the  wisest  of  men,  to  see  things  which  concern 
themselves  in  their  real  proportions.  Metaphysicians  tell  us  that  our 
external  world  is  half  created  by  the  senses  ;  that  color,  sound,  smell, 
and  taste  are  mere  eifects  in  the  percipient  mind,  and  not  real  quali- 
ties of  matter.  In  like  manner  it  is  possible  that,  in  our  relations  with 
society,  we  live  half  amid  what  we  imagine  and  iialf  amid  what  really 
exists.  Ivochefoucauld  observes  that  it  was  a  cruel  sort  of  kindness  to 
undeceive  the  Athenian  who  fancied  that  all  the  vessels  wdiich  entered 
into  the  harbor  were  his  own.  The  sternly  real  school  of  moralists 
would  do  most  of  ns  an  equally  sorry  piece  of  service  by  sweeping 
away  our  little  batch  of  pet  illusions,  and  restoring  us  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  existence.  The  world  might  be  a  good  deal  waser  of  such 
a  process,  but  it  may  be  questioned  wdiether  it  would  be  any  happier 
by  the  change. 

There  are  periods  of  life  when  we  w^ould  give  up  exertion  alto- 
gether, were  we  to  foresee  the  very  prosaic  issues  of  our  activity,  just 
as  there  are  moods  of  mind  in  which  we  are  only  saved  from  hopeless 
despondency  by  an  excess  of  enthusiasm,  which  aims  at  the  unattain- 
able, and  yet  sustains  us  in  accomplishing  something  real.  The  de- 
partment of  liuman  knowledge  that  most  sternly  rejects  all  aid  but 
that  of  reason  owes  the  existence  of  some  of  its  greatest  triumj)hs  to 
the  impetus  of  the  imagination.  It  needed  a  belief  in  the  mysterious 
influence  of  the  stars  over  human  destiny  to  stimulate  the  researches 
that  rendered  possible  the  splendid  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy. 
The  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  vita  were  the  youthful  dreams 
of  that  restless  analysis  which,  after  resolving  all  nature  into  its  ele- 
ments, returns  unsatisfied  to  its  original  problems,  and  would  fiun 
make  the  composition  of  life  as  simple  a  matter  as  the  detection  of  an 
acid  or  the  extraction  of  a  gas.  Who  knows  how  long  the  course  of 
geographical  discovery  might  have  been  retarded,  if  deprived  of  that 
imaginative  force  which  impelled  it,  from  the  voyage  whose  history  is 
concealed  under  the  fable  of  Jason,  to  the  greater  enterprise  which 
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revealed  a  new  world  to  (Joluinl>u8?  Vcav  persoiiB  choose  a  career 
without  havhig  a  very  decided  iriteiitioii  (^1'  ribin^  to  the  lii^hest  place 
in  it.  There  are  always  more  palaces  in  dreamland  than  tliere  are 
mansions  in  real  life  ;  even  tliree  days  would  l)e  too  long  a  period  of 
office,  were  all  the  aspirants  to  the  Presidency  to  find  their  hopes 
realized  ;  commercial  circles  would  lose  many  of  their  most  enter- 
prising members,  were  they  not  heing  reinforced  hy  youtliftd  aspirants 
to  the  trilling  distinction  of  becoming  millionaires.  Patience  and  in- 
dustry have  a  reward  of  their  own,  which  compensates  us  for  many 
disappointments,  but  whose  value  we  can  only  estimate  by  experience. 
The  substantial  prizes  of  life  have  much  less  glitter  than  the  juvenile 
imagination  invests  them  with,  and  their  possession  excites  a  multitude 
of  feelings  which  are  not  unmingled  with  regret  for  the  obscure  past. 
But,  far  from  railinsj  ao^ainst  the  dreams  of  our  vouth,  the  elevation 
of  experience  and  knowledge  iinds  us  disposed  to  dwell  again  in 
thought  in  the  tents  of  our  boyhood,  whence  we  saw  the  future 
stretching  away  like  an  enchanted  land,  under  golden  skies,  inviting 
us  to  go  in  and  possess  it. 

It  is  in  proportion  as  the  imagination  is  brought  near  to  the  reality 
that  its  influence  is  to  be  dreaded.  When  we  are  obliged  to  pull  up 
our  airy  charger  somewhat  suddenly,  we  are  little  disposed  to  appreci- 
ate the  consequent  force  of  our  descent,  and  the  violence  of  our  rude 
contact  w^tli  actual  and  tangible  existence.  Should  we  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  some  one  else  to  blame  for  the  sudden  collapse  of  our 
hopes,  the  bitterness  of  regret  will  be  proportionally  increased. 
Hence  arises  the  danger  of  exaggerated  expectations  in  that  common- 
est of  all  subjects  for  its  exercise — the  possibilities  of  matrimony. 
Poets  and  novelists,  those  interpreters  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  discreet  enough  to  confine  their  treatment  of 
such  subjects  w^ithin  the  limits  of  courtship.  We  have  abundance  of 
information  as  to  the  kind  of  fool's  paradise  in  which  two  individuals 
choose  to  live  for  a  while  before  their  final  union,  but  we  are  left  to 
conjecture,  with  indifferent  success^  the  stages  by  which  they  get  toned 
down  to  the  complexion  of  ordinary  mortals  again.  We  know  for 
certain  that  married  people  do  not,  as  a  rule,  comport  themselves  in 
the  extravagant  manner  common  to  youthful  lovers  ;  and  inquiring 
bachelors  feel  naturally  anxious  to  know  at  what  precise  point  the 
cooling  process  begins,  and  whether  it  leaves  both  parties  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result.  It  must  be  somewhat  of  a  trial  for  a  man 
who,  as  a  lover,  protested  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  believed 
his  intended  to  be  an  angel,  to  be  compelled,  after  a  short  experience 
as  a  husband,  to  hint  that  there  are  sundry  faults  in  her  character  he 
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would  like  to  see  amended.  It  must  be  rather  a  poser  to  be  called  on 
to  explain  the  sudden  transformation,  and  will  naturally  give  the 
weaker  vessel  an  undue  advantage  of  which  she  can  scarcely  fail  to 
avail  herself.  Marriage  may,  possibly,  be  one  of  those  events  in  life 
for  which  the  imagination  fulfils  the  useful  office  of  hiding  some  of  the 
drawbacks,  and  which  affords  abundant  compensation  by  yielding 
more  substantial  and  enduring  comfort  than  could  ever  have  resided 
in  the  fancied  state  of  bliss.  It  must,  however,  take  the  parties  imme- 
diately interested  some  little  time  to  discover  the  unthought-of  paths 
in  which  their  happiness  lies,  and  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  mutual 
accommodation  to  each  other's  frailties.  It  might  deprive  youthful 
passion  of  some  of  its  cherished  transports  were  the  process  of  under- 
standing each  other  to  commence  before  circumstances  positively  de- 
manded it ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  saving  of  needless  pain  would  more 
than  outweigh  the  pleasure  of  deliglitful  anticipation. 


THE   BLIND    MAN'S   BLESSING. 

Rabbi  Hosaya  employed  a  blind  man,  who  was  very  clever,  to 
teach  his  children,  and  held  him  in  such  estimation  that  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  bring  him  his  meals  daily  with  his  own  hands.  One  day,  how- 
ever, the  Kabbi  was  engaged  upon  some  very  urgent  business,  and  was 
thereby  unavoidably  prevented  from  bringing  the  blind  teacher  his 
dinner  at  the  usual  hour.  But  when  he  at  length  brought  the  food  he 
overwhelmed  the  recipient  of  his  bounty  with  the  most  humble  apolo- 
gies for  the  delay,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreated  him  to  forgive 
his  apparent  neglect. 

The  blind  man  was  much  affected,  and  replied,  ""  Thou  hast  begged 
and  obtained  pardon  of  one  whom  thou  canst  see,  but  who  sees  not. 
Oh,  mayest  thou  ever  obtain  the  pardon  of  Him  who  is  all-seeing,  but 
whom  thou  canst  not  see  !  " — Talmud,  Shekcdim,  32. 


MERCY. 

Rabbi  Joshua  and  Rabbi  Jochanan  were  passing  by  the  ruins  of 
the  Holy  Temple,  when  the  former  exclaimed,  in  tears,  ''  Alas  !  that 
the  building  where  the  sins  of  Israel  were  ex2:)iated  should  thus  be 
lying  in  ruins  !  " 

*'  Weep  not !  "  replied  Rabbi  Jochanan,  trying  to  console  his  com- 
panion. ''  True,  the  sacrifices  are  no  more,  but  there  exists  another 
means  of  atonement — Mercy  ;  for  is  it  not  written  in  the  prophets,  '  I 
delight  in  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ? "  ' — From  Aboth  of  RaWi  Nathan. 


QUE  POSITION   CRITICISED. 

In  tlic  London  Jeiolah  Chronicle  of  December  2d  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing, written  in  connection  with  some  very  flattering  remarks 
regarding  the  editor  and  tlie  contents  of  this  periodical : 

"  The  editor  annonnces  his  intention  of  taking  reason  as  his  crite- 
rion, and  of  being  gnlded  by  tliat  alone.  Unhappy  is  the  thinker  who, 
not  only  in  religious  matters,  but  in  any  matter,  depends  on  what  is 
called  '  reason  '  alone.  For  what  is  reason,  after  all  ?  It  is  no  fixed 
or  determinate  fact.  It  is  the  result  of  individual  opinion,  made  up 
of  a  complexity  of  results,  of  mental  or  moral  idiosyncrasies,  of  edu- 
cational instincts,  of  surrounding  circumstances  that  affect  each  indi- 
vidual life.  AVhat  is  reason  to  one  man  is  unreason  to  another.  It  is 
a  shifting  quicksand  at  the  best.  *  *  *  After  all,  the  mind  is  not 
the  sole  power  that  rules  opinion,  deeds,  and  events.  There  is  a  heart 
in  every  breast,  a  soul  in  every  frame,  as  well  as  a  mind  in  every  brain. 
We  must  not  nci^rlect  these  silent  utterances." 

The  high  degree  of  respectability  and  influence  enjoyed  by  the 
English  journal  from  which  we  quote,  as  well  as  the  invariable  fair- 
ness which  characterizes  its  criticisms,  demand  from  us  a  notice  of 
remarks  which,  emanating  from  other  sources,  we  might  have  ignored. 
We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  general  principle  enunciated 
by  the  Chronicle^  that  in  matters  of  belief  there  are  other  guides  than 
reason.  Our  position  on  that  head  is  tolerably  well  known  to  our 
readers  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  expounded  it,  we 
shall  take  frequent  opportunities  of  doing  so.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  the  highly  unj^hilosophical  nature  of  the  defi- 
nition of  reason  which  is  given  in  the  extract  quoted.  So  utterly  for- 
eign is  this  to  any  idea  of  reason  in  its  strict  scientific  aspect — the  idea 
which  in  this  periodical  is  invariably  attached  to  it — that  every  phrase 
which  the  Chronicle  uses  to  define  what  it  understands  as  reason  sim- 
ply describes  the  negation,  or  absence  of  it.  So  far  from  reason  being 
the  result  of  "individual  opinion,"  and  being  modified  by  strictly  per- 
sonal accidents,  its  exercise  is  consistently  directed  to  the  elimination 
of  all  that  is  individual  and  accidental.  It  deals  with  principles,  not 
with  prejudices  ;  its  conclusions  are  generalities,  not  isolated  facts. 
"  Opinion  "  is  an  impertinence  in  the  domain  of  reason  ;  it  only  recog- 
nizes conviction,  and  ought  to  be  solely  directed  by  judgment.  Un- 
consciously to  itself,  we  doubt  not,  the  Chronicle  deliberately  assumes 
the  position  of  the  universal  skeptic,  that  there  is  no  truth  for  all  intel- 
ligence in  common,  but  only  truth  for  the  individual.  "  What  is  rea- 
son to  one  man  is  unreason  to  another."     True  in  the  popular  and 
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shallow  sense ;  dangerously  false  in  tlie  philosophic  and  reflective  one. 
For,  can  we  assume,  without  blaspheming  the  infinite  intelligence,  that 
ti*uth  is  a  mere  ignis  fatuus^  which  poor  deluded  mortals  take  for  the 
light  of  heaven  only  to  be  bitterly  disappointed  ?  In  religion,  in  sci- 
ence, and  in  politics  there  are,  it  is  true,  sects  and  disputes  enough  to 
show  that  the  human  mind  seldom  takes  in  a  given  quantity  of  truth 
without  some  error  beinoj  mins^led  with  it.  But  all  these  divisions  onlv 
constitute  another  proof  that  man  has  an  intuitive  belief  in  his  capac- 
ity to  reach  the  ultimate  truth,  and  that  he  clings  with  all  the  intensity 
of  despair  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  common  ground  on  which 
all  intelligence  may  one  day  meet  and  be  reconciled.  If  the  Chronicle 
knows  of  any  other  phase  of  mental  activity  but  reason  which  will 
lead  mankind  to  this  their  highest  goal,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it, 
as  in  that  case  our  contemporary  will  be  wiser  than  one  of  Israel's 
greatest  philosophers — Maimonides — who  said,  "  The  angel  that  com- 
municates between  God  and  man,  is  man's  reason." 


EABBIXICAL   APHOEISMS. 

Akeogaxce  is  a  kingdom  without  a  crown. 

Throw  not  stones  in  the  well  which  hath  quenched  thy  thii-st. 

Xo  man  is  so  destitute  as  the  ignorant  man. 

Wisdom  increaseth  with  years,  and  so  does  folly. 

The  hole  in  the  wall  invites  the  thief. 

Truth  is  the  seal  of  God. 

Rather  be  the  persecuted  than  the  persecutor. 

What  the  child  says  out-of-doors,  he  has  learnt  in-doors. 

When  the  calf  kicks,  'tis  time  to  thrash  the  cow. 

Peace  is  the  wisp  of  straw  which  binds  the  sheaf  of  blessings. 

Put  not  thy  trust  in  still  waters. 

Better  no  ear  at  all,  than  one  that  listeneth  to  evil. 

Haughtiness  indicates  poverty  of  mind. 


DIVINE   FORBEAKAXCE. 

A  HEATHEN  philosopher  once  asked  a  Jewish  sage,  "  If  God  jcally 
liates  idolatry,  why  does  lie  not  destroy  all  the  idols  ?" 

Tiie  sage  replied,  ''  If  idolaters  only  adored  such  objects  as  the 
world  did  not  require,  (xod  might  possibly  destroy  such  idols.  But 
tlicy  worship  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Shall  lie  then  destroy  the 
world,  or  disturb  the  beuutif'nl  hiinnony  of  the  universe,  on  account  ot 
these  fools  ? '' 


THE    ERL-KIJSTG. 


Translated  from   the    German   of   Goetlie 

BY    li,    M.    FULLER. 


Who  rides  so  late  through  the  night  so  wild  ? 
It  is  a  father  with  his  child  ; 
The  l)oy  rests  gently  on  his  arm, 
Secure,  and  the  father  keeps  him  warm. 

''  My  son,  why  hid'st  thou,  frightened,  thy  face  ?  " 
"  Sec,  father  !  the  Erl-king  is  coming  apace — 

The  Erl-king,  with  his  crown  and  train." 
*'  My  son,  it  is  only  mist  from  the  rain." 

"  Oh,  lovely  child,  come,  go  with  me  ! 
Most  beautiful  games  will  I  play  with  thee  ; 
Many  curious  jjlants  are  on  the  shore  ; 
My  mother  has  golden  vestments  in  store." 

"  My  father,  my  father,  oh,  canst  thou  not  hear 
"What  so  sweetly  the  Erl-king  breathes  in  my  ear  ?  " 

''  Hush  thee — keep  q.uiet,  my  dearest  child  ! 
Through  the  wither'd  leaves  moans  the  wind  so  wild." 

• 

"  Wilt  thou,  lovely  boy,  then  go  with  me  ? 
My  beautiful  daughters  shalt  thou  see  ; 
My  daughters,  who  nightly  lead  the  dance. 
Shall  dance  with,  shall  sing  to,  or  lull  thee,  perchance." 

"  My  father,  my  father,  see  !  yet  once  again 
The  Erl-king''s  daughters  in  the  gloom  of  the  plain." 

"  My  son,  my  son,  I  see,  clear  as  the  day. 
The  boughs  of  the  willow-tree  old  and  gray." 

''  I  love  thee  I     Resistless  to  me  are  thy  charms. 
And,  though  all  unwilling,  still  come  to  my  arms." 

"  Oh,  father,  my  father,  see  !  he  clasps  me  now  fast ; 
The  Erl-king  has  hurt  me  !  " — and  that  was  the  last. 

The  father  shudders — rides  with  speed  more  wild. 
Whilst  on  his  breast  lies  the  murmuring  child  ; 
He  arrives  in  the  courtyard  all  worn  and  sped, 
And  in  his  strong  arms  the  child  rests — dead  ! 


"CEEEDS   OF  IROX  AND   LIVES   OF   EASE." 


BY   GEORGE   NEWMAN. 


"  I  AM  sick,"  says  Wliittier,  in  one  of  Lis  minor  jDoems,  "  of  creeds 
of  irou  and  lives  of  ease."  The  sentiment  is  at  present  a  pretty  gen- 
eral one  among  thoughtful  men  in  all  the  churches.  It  may  be  taken 
as  no  inapt  motto  for  a  movement  which  is  felt  over  the  entire  extent 
of  the  religious  world.  In  the  Old  World  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
seems  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  hopelessly  divorced  from  the 
concerns  of  ordinary  life.  An  ever-widening  gulf  remains  fixed  be- 
tween the  speculative  beliefs  of  intelligent  men  and  the  multij^licd 
dogmas  of  the  various  State  Churches.  Clergymen  themselves  si\b- 
scribe  to  doctrines  which  their  conscience  rejects,  and  endeavor,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  temper  the  severity  of  their  creed  by  the  lib- 
eralism of  their  preaching. 

Hence  arises  the  antagonism  which  exists  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  between  the  party  which 
clings  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  as  the  only  hope  for  the  future,  and 
that  which  endeavors  to  adapt  the  attitude  of  modern  faitli  to  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  society.  The  one  party  maintains  that  the  Church 
will  become  stronger  by  increasing  her  demands  on  the  unquestioning 
reverence  and  submission  of  her  children ;  wdiile  the  other  contends 
that  her  true  strength  lies  in  keeping  her  course  parallel  with  human 
progress,  and  shaping  her  policy  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
Meanwhile,  in  tliis  conflict  on  matters  of  doctrine,  the  practical  wants 
of  mankind  are  lost  sight  of.  The  modern  ecclesiastic  is  nearly  as 
ignorant  of  the  true  discipline  of  everj^-day  existence  as  the  ancient 
schoolman,  and  is  about  as  little  fitted  to  sympathize  with  it.  Hence 
his  preaching  goes,  for  the  most  part,  over  the  heads  of  his  hearers, 
who  are  tolerably  well  disposed  to 

"  Compound  for  sins  that  they're  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they've  got  no  mind  to." 

The  practical  intellect  of  this  country  has  long  ago  solved  many  of 
the  problems  which  are  at  present  agitating  the  churches  of  Europe. 
Untrammelled  by  ecclesiastical  traditions  or  by  State  control,  the  reli- 
gious world  of  America  is  distinguished,  amid  all  its  varied  phases,  by 
a  freedom  of  discussion  and  a  liberality  of  sentiment  which  older 
organizations  may  well  envy.  With  us,  speculative  (piestions  are  not 
exaggerated  in  importance  to  the  detriment  of  practical  beliefs  ;  aiid 
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(Uilurcnces  of  opinion  do  not  tljcrefore  lead  to  tlie  same  amount  of 
embittered  feeling  Jia  attends  tliem  in  Europe.  Theory  and  practice 
may  be  as  difficult  to  reconcile  here  as  it  is  all  the  world  over,  but  the 
tone  of  our  spiritual  teaching  has  a  more  intelligible  reference  to  men's 
daily  business  than  is  common  elsewhere.  We  have  shown  wh.erc  the 
true  crusade  of  modern  religion  lies,  and  so  the  eyes  of  earnest  reform- 
ers of  all  shades  of  belief  turn  towards  our  shores  for  guidance,  en- 
couragement, and  sustaining  hope. 


THE   EICIIES    THAT   NEVER   DIE. 

During  a  time  of  famine  and  distress  King  Munbas  parted  with 
the  jewels  and  all  the  royal  treasure  which  his  predecessors  had  accu- 
mulated, and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  most  destitute  of  his 
subjects,  thereby  greatly  alleviating  their  distress. 

But  his  brothers  were  very  angry,  and  said,  '•  All  our  ancestoi"8 
have  been  for  centuries  hoarding  up  this  treasure,  and  you  squander  it 
away  as  if  you  had  collected  it  all  yourself! " 

"  My  ancestors,"  replied  the  King,  "  accumulated  wealth  for  this 
world  ;  I  am  accumulating  the  riches  of  heaven.  They  consigned 
their  treasure  to  a  place  where,  as  you  see,  the  hands  of  man  could 
dispose  of  it ;  I  am  placing  my  wealth  where  no  mortal  can  touch  it. 
Their  treasure  produced  nothing ;  mine  is  fruitful  of  results.  Tliey 
saved  gold  ;  I  save  souls.  They  collected  wealth,  and  others  enjoy  it ; 
some  of  the  wealth  I  collect  I  hope  to  enjoy  myself;  for  they  heaped 
up  treasure  for  this  life,  I  for  eternity." 


SOLOMON'S    CHOICE. 

A  KING  once  said  to  his  bosom  friend :  "  Name  what  thou  likest 
most  in  my  kingdom,  and  it  shall  be  thine."  The  friend  considered 
what  he  had  best  ask  for.  "  If  I  choose  riches,"  thought  he,  "  they 
\vould  certainly  be  given  unto  me.  Were  I  to  desire  distinctions,  the 
king  would  not  refuse  them.  I  could  have  a  palace,  if  I  only  asked 
for  it.  I  will  ask  for  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter,  for  with  lier  I 
shall  receive  every  thing  else." 

God  said  to  Solomon  :  "Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee." 
And  Solomon  answered  :  "  I  will  have  Thy  daughter — Wisdom — 
for  with  her,  behold,  every  thing  else  will  be  mine  !  " — Midrash  Shir 
Sashirim, 
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NOTES   ON  JEWISH  EVENTS. 

THE    HEBREW   CHARITV   FAIR   IN   NEW   YORK. 

Thk  grand  Hebrew  Charity  Fair  in  New  York,  held  in  aid  of 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asyhim,  was 
formally  closed  on  the  21st  December.  During  the  three  weeks  which 
marked  the  period  of  its  continuance,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  suc- 
cess attended  the  well-directed  efforts  made  to  insure  it.  At  the  head 
of  an  organization  preeminently  distinguished  both  in  point  of  judi- 
cious selection,  of  general  ability,  and  of  effective  subdivision,  stand 
the  names  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  B.  Hart  as  Chairman,  Lewis  May  as 
Treasurer,  and  Julius  P.  Lyons  as  Secretary.  That  the  Fair  should 
have  achieved  a  pecuniary  success  so  unmistakable  and  unique  as 
$140,000  above  all  expenses,  is  a  fact  as  creditable  as  it  is  gratifying, 
and  one  on  which  both  the  managers  of  the  Fair  and  the  j)i^iblic  are 
equally  to  be  congratulated.  But,  rejoicing  as  we  do  in  the  immense 
impetus  which  has  been  so  cordially  given  to  our  Hebrew  charities, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  the -great  impulse  towards  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  pui*pose  which  it  has  communicated  to  all  sects  and  nation- 
alities of  our  Hebrew  community  as  a  no  less  gratifying  fact.  The 
amount  of  active  support  accorded  to  the  enterprise  by  all  classes  and 
shades  of  opinion  of  Christian  society  is  another  evidence,  no  less 
satisfactory,  of  the  possibility  of  finding  a  common  meeting-ground  for 
all  men  holding  brotherly  love  as  a  cardinal  point  of  religion.  The 
opening  address  delivei-ed  by  Governor  Hoffman,  and  the  sympathy 
accorded  to  the  movement  by  all  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion, 
ought  to  form  an  unmistakable  evidence  to  our  co-religionists  that  the 
age  of  petty  jealousy  and  sectarian  malice  has  passed  away,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  responded  to  these,  by  giving  goods  to  the  value 
of  §1,000  in  aid  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Orphans'  Bazaar,  fully  proves 
that  they  are  prepared  to  give  such  marks  of  esteem  the  response  they 
deserve. 

LAYING    OF    THE    CORNER-STONE    OF    THE     NEW    TEMPLE    ON    LEXINGTON 

AVENUE. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  temple  of  the  Congregation  Ahaxas 
Chesed  was  laid,  with  all  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  such  occasions, 
on  Wednesday,  December  14th.  Bev.  Dr.  Iluebsch,  Babbi  of  the 
Congregation,  and  Bev.  Dr.  L  M.  AVise,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  re- 
spectively the  German  and  English  orations.  Both  of  these  efibrts 
were  characteristic  of  the  eloquence  and  earnestness  always  dis2)layed 
by  the  talented  lecturers.  In  the  new  temple  about  to  be  erected 
another  evidence  is  given  of  what  can  be  effected  by  well-directed 
exertions.     The  Ahavas  Chesed^  which  will  soon  possess  one  of  the 
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finest  (ilnirclics  in  the  country,  was  organized  twenty-three  years  ago 
l)y  a  small  niunber  of  poor  emigrants  from  Bohemia,  and,  after  an 
existence  of  two  years,  sliowed  an  annual  income  of  §58.394-  Great 
indeed  must  be  tlie  joy  of  its  older  members,  who,  as  they  look  back 
into  the  past,  contrast  the  vibioii  there  ]>resented  with  the  one  whicU 
doubtless  k)oms  up  before  them  in  the  coming  consecration  of  another 
grand  edifice  among  the  temples  of  New  York.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Congregation  will  continue  to  progress  in  the  good  work  of  reform,  60 
that  the  new  church,  when  completed,  will  be  not  only  a  type  of  Jew- 
ish perseverance  and  liberality,  but  also  of  that  Judaism  which  in  all 
its  phases  breathes  forth  the  purest  and  noblest  God-ins2)ired  humanity. 

ROUMANIAN   MISSION. 

The  President's  letter  to  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Peixotto,  who  has  lately 
departed  as  United  States  Consul  to  Poumania,  worthily  conveys  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  the  free  government  of  our  Republic. 
"  The  United  States,  knowing  no  distinction  of  her  own  citizens  on 
account  of  religion  or  nativity,  naturally  believes  in  a  civilization  the 
world  over  w^hich  will  secure  the  same  universal  views."  To  those 
who  doubt  the  public  spirit  and  brotherly  sympathy  of  Israelites,  irre- 
spective of  nationality  or  special  shade  of  belief,  we  commend  the 
niuniticence  displayed  in  raising  an  annual  subscription  of  §10,000  for 
three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  mission  of  Mr.  Peixotto  as 
successful  and  effective  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  chronic  outbursts  of 
intolerance  among  Danubian  Christians  are  reprobated  all  the  world  I 
over  ;  and  the  United  States  is  only  worthily  assuming  its  true  place 
in  modern  civilization,  by  placing  the  seal  of  its  disapprobation  upon 
such  outrages,  so  unmistakably  as  it  has  done  ever  since  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  late  troubles.  This  further  step  of  sending  an  Israelite  of 
large  experience  and  eminent  intelligence  and  culture  to  represent  our 
country  in  Poumania,  and  so  to  wield  the  extensive  moral  influence 
accruing  from  his  position  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  his  brethren 
there,  is  all  that  was  needed  to  prove  that  our  Government  meant 
what  it  said. 

THE   FIRST    REAL    MOVE    FOR   A    THEOLOGICAL    COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Henry  Adler,  of  Laurenceburg,  Ind.,  is  reported  by  the  Israel- 
ite to  have  deposited  ten  thousand  dollars  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Congregation  Benai  Jeshurum  of  Cincinnati,  in  trust,  to  be  applied 
'"  to  the  support  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  Jewish  ministers, 
rabbis,  preachers,  teachers,"  &c. 

The  want  of  such  an  institute  in  America  is  one  of  the  crying F 
necessities  of  the  times.    The  day  for  Hazanim  and  Shochtim  has,  thank 
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God,  passed  away  for  ever  ;  and  tliongli  all  the  Jews  of  this  country 
liave  not  yet  emancipated  themselves  from  the  evils  of  a  miscalled 
orthodoxy,  the  majority  of  them,  even  among  those  who  will  not  affil- 
iate with  the  reform-party,  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  cast  the  Shul- 
chan  Arooch  to  the  winds,  and  to  demand  something  of  a  higher  nature 
as  their  guide  to  the  shrine  of  Heligion.  To  the  thinking  Israelite  no 
subject  is  of  deeper  interest,  in  this  day  of  progress  and  development, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  proper  theological  seminary,  in  which  the 
future  pastors  of  the  rising  generation  can  be  judiciously  and  scien- 
tifically trained  for  their  sacred  calling.  Our  children  care  little  for 
attending  the  old-fashioned  synagogues,  when  a  Mimnor  or  a  L^Clio 
Dode  can  be  intoned  by  the  Hazan  w^ith  the  most  approved  Polish 
accentuation,  even  though  this  functionary  should  execute  a  chromatic 
in  tlieir  performance.  They  demand  the  voice  of  the  preacher  ;  they 
thirst  for  the  living  waters  of  Israel's  hallowed  faith,  and  they  appeal 
to  us,  in  the  name  of  God  and  religion,  to  fill  our  pulpits  with  men  of 
erudition  and  principle,  capable  of  expounding  to  them  the  spirit  of 
Judaism,  and  of  inspiring  them  with  that  true  devotion  to  their  herit- 
age which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  proper  knowledge  on  their  part 
of  its  intrinsic  worth.  If  indeed  they  do  this  not  literally,  they  do  it 
in  the  lamentable  ignorance  they  so  often  display  upon  most  subjects 
touching  Judaism,  Jewish  history,  or  their  duties  as  Israelites. 

But  where  shall  the  rising  generation  have  their  wants  in  this 
respect  supplied  ?  Can  they  be  supposed  to  derive  instruction  from 
the  deeply  philosophical  and  learned  disquisitions  so  often  heard  in  our 
temples,  when  they  cannot  understand  the  language  in  which  these  are 
lelivered  ?  Or  again,  shall  tliey  be  made  better  and  wiser  Jews  from 
the  so-called  "English"  orations,  when  the  English  is  of  such  a  kind 
that,  if  they  were  to  use  it  in  their  schools,  the  presumption  is  they 
would  be  forced  to  join  for  a  term  the  lowest  class  in  English  grammar  ? 

The  panacea  for  these  evils,  then,  can  only  be  found  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  wlierein  native  Israelites  will  receive  instruction 
not  alone  in  the  distinctive  branches  of  Jewish  theology,  but  where 
rhey  will  have  imparted  to  them  a  sound  English,  scientific  and  clas- 
sical education,  so  as  to  enable  them,  when  they  enter  upon  the  active 
lischargc  of  their  duties,  to  take  their  stand  with  honor  to  themselves 
md  to  their  people  among  the  clergymen  who  adorn  the  churches  of 
3ther  denominations.  We  have  often  advocated  the  establishment  of 
X  college,  and  about  a  year  ago  we  ventured  upon  the  assertion  that, 
if  a  proper  plan,  duly  and  maturely  considered,  were  brought  before 
the  public,  there  would  be  foimd  men  high-minded  enough  to  come 
orward  and  find  the  means  for  th*e  endowment  of  such  an  institute. 
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Our  excellent  co-religioniBt,  Mr.  Adlcr,  has  anticipated  the  plan, 
and  in  his  munificent  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  has  formed  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  requisite  amount  for  such  an  undertaking^ 
can  with  some  pains  be  gathered.  We  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment 
to  say,  tliat  others  will  follow  the  example  of  tliis  nohle-hearted  philan- 
thropist. Let,  then,  all  true  lovers  of  Israel's  progress,  be  thej  clerg}-- 
men  or  laymen,  unite  in  the  successful  execution  of  this  work,  and 
soon  we  will  have  a  college  which,  while  giving  us  intelligent  and  able 
ministers,  will  also  give  us  a  vernacular  pulpit  of  which  American 
Jews  may  well  feel  proud. 

THE   ANNUAL   MEETING    OF   THE   HEBREW    FREE   SCHOOL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on  Sun- 
day, December  4th,  at  Hebrew  Free  School  No.  1,  in  Avenue  C.     The 
enterprise  has  now  had  six  years  to  develop  itself,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that,  if  it  is  at  all  destined  to  prove  successful,  it  should  surely  be  so 
now.     Yet  we  find  the  president  deploring  the  fact  that  it  is  "  unsup- 
ported, neglected  in  this  city  of  charity.       Indeed,  he  even  asserts 
that,  "  were  this  Society  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  receipts  from 
members'  dues  and  donations  (aside  from  the  appropriations  from  the 
city  and  State),  we  w^ould   be  under  the  necessity  of  closing  our 
schools."     Apart  from  this  sad  view,  we  have  two  other  significant 
facts  before  us  :  1st,  that  "  there  was  less  than  a  quorum  present  at 
the  meeting ;  "  and  2d,  that  in  the  last  year  more  children  left  the 
schools  than  were  admitted.      The  question  of   the  president,  then, 
"  Is  this  institution  valueless,  superfluous,  or  void  of  all  redeeming 
character  ?  "    is  a  very  a^Dpropriate  one.      "We  do  not  consider  the 
schools  valueless,  or  void  of  all  redeeming  character,  but  we  do  think 
them  superfluous.     In  a  city  like  New  York,  where  the  system  of 
public  instruction  is  so  excellent,  and  where  Jews  as  well  as  all  de- 
nominations have  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  its  benefits,  there  is 
no  need  for  sectarian  schools.     Because  an  occasional  instance  occurs 
where  certain  books,  the  principles  of  which  we  do  not  see  fit  to  adopt, 
are  read  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  not  necessary  that  Jews  should  alien- 
ate themselves  from  their  Christian  brethren,  and  establish  sectarian 
schools.     These  instances  are  very  rare,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  to 
suppress  every  thing  in  the  working  of  the  Public  Schools  which  may 
tend  to  wound  the  prejudices  of  any  class.     Besides,  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  children  of  om*  wealthier  brethren  attend  these  schools  in  large 
numbers.     Why,  then,  are  they  not  good  enough  for  our  poorer  breth-  f 
ren  ?     At  the  same  time,  the  religious  training  of  Jewish  youth  should  { 
not  be  overlooked.     If  the  Association  would  then  direct  its  eftbrts  to  ? 
this  end  only,  and  organize  afternoon  or  evening  schools  for  Hebrew ; 
and  religious  instruction,  it  would  accomplish  much  good  ;  but  if  it  con- 1 
tinues  on  its  present  plan,  we  fear  that,  notwithstanding  the  energy, 
devotion,  and  earnestness  of  its  managers,  it  must,  ere  long,  undoubt-   ff 
edly  prove  a  failure. 
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The  Development  of  Religious  Thought.  By  C.  Baring  Gould. 
Author  of  "  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  &c.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

This  is  one  of  many  works  that  have  been  produced  by  the  restless, 
skeptical  spirit  of  the  present  age,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the 
doubts  and  uncertainties  that  appear  to  invest  the  modern  mind.     Mr. 
Gould  is  an  avowed  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus ;    and,  while 
readily  admitting  that  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  what  may  be  called 
external  evidence  to  satisfy  the  reason  of  the  soundness  of  that  dogma, 
he  falls  back  upon  what  he  conceives  to  be  certain  shortcomings  in  the 
human  soul,  that  can  only  be  supplemented  by  a  mediator  such  as 
Jesus  is  alleged  to  be.     In  our  author's  opinion  there  is  an  ideal  ele- 
ment in  the  mind  that  can  rest  contented  with  nothing  short  of  the 
absolutely  perfect ;  yet  such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that,  by  no  effort 
of  its  own,  being  finite,  can  it  rise  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  of 
the  absolute.     Out  of  this  condition  of  things  Mr.  Gould  finds  the 
direct  necessity  arise  for  a  mediator,  who  shall,  as  it  were,  reconcile 
all  that  appears  to  conflict  between  ideas  of  a  finite  and  infinite  char- 
acter.    At  this  point,  however,  w^e  are  left  completely  in  the  dark  ; 
the  spectre  is  raised,  but  we  see  no  hand  that  can  lay  it.     A  mediator 
must,  it  is  evident,  be  either  finite  or  infinite.     If  the  former,  it  is  cer- 
tain, if  Mr.  Gould's  position  be  sound,  that  his  mediator  will  stand  no 
nearer  to  the  infinite  ideal  than  we  do  ourselves ;   if  the  latter,  he  is 
quite  as  far  above  our  conception  as  the  abstraction  he  was  expected 
to  reveal  to  us.     So  that,  after  having  read  the  work  with  great  care, 
and   not  without   some   satisfaction,  we  are  forced,  at   last,  to   the 
conclusion  that  the  problem  proposed  is  not  only  left  unsolved,  but 
I  placed  in  such  a  light  as  to  make  it  appear  to  us  more  than  ever  an 
\  ignis  fat uusy  that  shines  but  to  mock  its  pursuers.     Works,  however, 
of  this  character  serve  at  least  one  useful  purpose,  and  that  is,  the 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  dogmas  over  which  bigots 
have  fought  and  fanatics  moaned  arc  based  neither  upon  philosophy, 
nor  common  sense  ;  and  that  the  one  course  left  for  a  man  of  clean 
intellect  is  to  leave  them  to  the  treatment  of  metaphysicians  and  dream] 
ers,  who  find  their  grand  and  only  amusement  in  propounding  un 
solvable  riddles. 


MEMORABLE   EVENTS   OF   THE   YEAR   1870. 

Jan.      2.     The  King  of  Italy  refused  his  consent  to  the  candidature  of  the  Dake 
of  Genoa  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
"       4.     Resignation  of  Gen.  Prim  and  the  Bpanish  Cabinet. 
"       C.     The  (Ecumenical  Council  held  its  second  public  congregation. 
"        8.     Capture  of  cx-Presidcnt  Salnave,  of  Ilayti. 
"        9.     Reorganization  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet. 
"      10.    Victor  Noir  shot  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  at  Paris. 
"      12.     Victor  Noir's  funeral  attended  by  a  cortege  of  5,000  workmen. 
'-      13.     Introduction  of  a  proposition  for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Bour- 
bons from  the  throne  of  Spain. 
"      15.     Trial  and  execution  of  ex-President  Salnave  at  Hayti. 
"     16.     Consecration  of  the  first  Jewish  synagogue  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
"      18.     Rev.  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Re- 
views," died. 
"       "      Meeting  of  the  Universal  Suflfrage  Association  at  Washington. 
"      21.    Inauguration  of  Temple  Israel  in  the  Hall  of  the  Young  Men's  CTiris- 

tian  Association  in  Brooklyn. 
"       "      Berlyn,  the  composer,  died  at  Amsterdam. 

"     24.    Running  down  of  U.  S.  ship  Oneida  by  British  steamer  Bombay,  near 
Yokohama. 
Arrival  of  the  Peabody  Funeral  fleet  at  Portland. 
Reinstatement  of  Virginia  into  the  Union. 

Ratification  of  additional  treaty  between  United  States  and  China. 
Decision  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  declaring  all  contracts  made  before 
1862  payable  in  coin. 
"      Arrest  of  M.  Rochefort  in  Paris— Barricades  erected,  and  four  hundred 
arrests  took  place. 

8.  Funeral  of  George  Peabody  at  Danvers,  Mass. 

9.  Fighting  behind  the  barricades  in  Paris— The  military  called  out  to 
disperse  the  rioters. 

J  4.    Death  of  J.  Wesley  Harper,  of  Messrs.  HariDcr  &  Bros. 
15.    Introduction  of  Irish  Land  Bill  into  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
"      Decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  that  the  School-Board 
Commissioners  have  no  authority  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools. 
Jews  and  Dissenters  admitted  to  equal  political  rights  in  Sweden. 
Death  of  Baron  Nathaniel  Rothschild  in  Paris,  third  son  of  Baron 

Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild. 
Death  of  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Completion  of  submarine  telegraph  between  Bombay  and  Aden. 
President  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  killed. 

Women  first  sworn  as  jurors  at  Laramie  city,  Wyoming  Territory. 
Irish  Land  Bill  passed  to  its  second  reading. 

Duel  between  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  Prince  Henri  de  Bouri^on  nea 
Madrid,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  latter. 
13.    Death  of  Count  Montalembert,  a  leader  of  the  French  liberal  Catholic- 
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MEMORABLE   EVENTS    OF  THE   YEAR   1870.  15  X 

Conclusion  of  trial  of  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte ;  penalty,  25,000  francs 

to  the  father  of  Victor  Noir. 
Death  of  Major-Geu.  George  H.  Thomas,  at  San  Francisco. 
A  new  Sanatus  Consultum  submitted  to  the  French  Senate. 
Texas  reinstated  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 
Ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Constitutional  Amendment  announced  by 

President  Grant. 
Death  of  Dr.  Phoebus  Phillipson. 
Death  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Veit  in  Berlin. 
Great  Central  Synagogue  of  London  consecrated. 
Consecration  of  Temple  Israel,  Brooklyn. 
Public  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  American  An ti- Slavery  Society  and 

disbandment  of  the  same. 
Professor  Wesserly,  of  Prague,  died. 

Address  concerning  Plebiscitum  issued  by  the  French  Emperor. 
Affirmative  vote  on  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  Schema  de  Fide  by  the 

(Ecumenical  Council. 
Fall  of  the  floor  of  the  Court-room  at  Richmond,  Va.,  killing  59  and 

wounding  117  persons. 
Protest  issued  against  the  banishment  of  Cernuschi  from  Paris  by  j\IjM. 

Arago,  Cremieux,  Favre,  Ferry,  Pelatan,  Simon,  and  others. 
"       4.    Female  Suffrage  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  in  the  British  House  of 

Commons. 
"       8.    Vote  on  the  Plebiscitum  in  France  :  Yeas,  7,336,434  ;  Nays,  1,502,709. 
"       "      Meeting  of  the  Hebrew  Ritual  Convention  in  New  York. 
"     11.    Opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  London  University  at  Burlington 

Gardens  by  Queen  Victoria. 
"     16.    Signature  of  the  Naturalization  Treaty  between  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States. 
Cowp-d"* etat  in  Portugal,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Saldanha. 
Dedication  of  the  new  synagogue,  114  Columbia  street,  New  York. 
The  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites  commenced  its  session 

in  New  York. 
Mark  Lemon,  editor  of  Punchy  died. 
Opening  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews  in  New  York. 
Beginning  of  Fenian  raid  on  Canada. 
Arrest  of  Fenian  General  O'Neil. 
Dedication  of  the  Shreveport,  La.,  synagogue. 
Corner-stone  laid  of  the  new  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York. 
Visit  of  Red  Cloud  and  other  Indians  to  Washington. 
Reported  terrible  massacre  of  Jews  in  Roumania. 
Dr.  Aaron  Roscnbacher,  of  Prague,  died. 
Declaration  of  95  Rabbis  in  Germany. 
Great  fire  in  Constantinople ;  7,000  buildings  destroyed  and  2,000  lives 

lost. 
Death  of  Charles  Dickens  at  his  residence  in  Gads  Hill,  near  London. 
Corner-stone  laid  of  the  first  synagogue  in  Texas,  at  Galveston. 
New  synagogue  inaugurated  at  Troy,  New  York. 
Consecration  of  synagogue  in  Salz,  Bohemia. 
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Death  of  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  Baltimore. 

Completion  of  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta  Hubmarine  cable. — Com- 
munication with  India  completed. 

Death  of  Earl  Clarendon,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfairs. 

Death  of  Armand  Barbes,  the  French  revolutionist. 

Signature  of  abdication  by  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

Rejection  of  San  Domingo  Treaty  by  the  U.  8.  Senate. 

Consecration  of  synagogue  Beth  Jacob,  at  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

Protest  against  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Ilohenzollem  for 
the  Spanish  throne,  addressed  to  Prussia  by  the  French  Government. 

Prussia  replied  evasively  but  firmly  to  the  French  note  of  the  5th. 

France  notified  Prussia  that  her  answer  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
King  must  prohibit  Prince  Leopold  from  accepting  the  Spanish 
throne. 

Passage  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

First  interview  between  M.  Benedetti,  French  Minister  to  Prussia,  and 
King  "William,  at  Ems. 

Riot  between  Catholics  and  Orangemen  at  Elm  Park,  New  York. 

Prince  Leopold  withdrew  his  candidature  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hamburger,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Emden,  died. 

Adoption  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  by  the   (Ecumenical 
Council :  Placet,  450  ;  non-placet,  88. 
"      14.     Hon.  J.  L.  Motley  removed  from  office  of  Minister  to  England. 
"       "      Second  interview  between  M.  Benedetti  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  at 
Ems.     Refusal  of  the  King  to  treat  with  the  Ambassador,  and  de- 
parture of  the  latter  to  Paris. 
"      15.    Declaration  of  war  against  Prussia  by  France,  with  the  enthusiastic 
consent  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.     Return  of  King  William  from  Ems 
to  Baden. 
"       "      Convention  of  Rabbis  at  Cleveland. 

Congress  adjourned. 
18.     Proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  in  Rome. 
"      25.     Draft  of  treaty  between  France  and  Prussia  in  1866,  published  by  the 

London  Times. 
*'      28.     Departure  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Prince  Imperial  for  the 
army.     Empress  appointed  as  Regent. 

Benjamin  Nathan  murdered  in  New  York. 

King  William  left  Berlin  for  the  front. 

Saarbriick  captured  by  the  French. 

Battle  of  Woerth,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  under  Mc- 
Mahon  by  the  Prussians  under  the  Crown-Prince. 

Resignation  of  the  Ollivier  Ministry  in  Paris.  Count  Palikao  appoint- 
ed to  form  a  new  Ministry. 

Dedication  of  the  Greentree  synagogue  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Public  discussion  of  Polygamy  in  Salt  Lake  City,  between  Rev.  Mr. 
Newman  and  Elder  Orson  Pratt. 

Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Battle  of  Longueville,  near  Metz  ;  result  indecisive. 

Battle  under  the  walls  of  Metz  ;  French  repulsed. 
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Aug.   16.     Battle  of  Doncourt,  fought  by  General  Steinmetz  against  the  French 
centre  and  left ;  Prussian  success. 
*'       "      Battle  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  fought  by  General  Alvensleben  against  Gens. 
Froissard  and  Canrobert ;  after  twelve  hours'  conflict  the  French 
retreated. 
Battle  of  Mars-la-Tour ;  result  indecisive. 
Death  of  David  Rapj^aport  (son  of  the  late  Chief  Rabbi  of  Prague)  at 

Cracow. 
Battle  of  Gravelotte  ;  French  repulsed,  and  driven  back  to  Metz. 
Bazaine  and  the  French  shut  up  in  Metz. 
General  Trochu  declared  Governor  of  Paris. 
Consecration  of  new  synagogue  in  San  Jose,  Cal.     . 
Chalons  evacuated  by  the  French. 
Prussian  victory  at  Stenay. 
Consecration  of  new  synagogue  of  Congregation  Shearith  Israel,  in  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Prussian  victory  at  Mouzon. 

Arrival  in  New  York  of  second  instalment  of  Russian  Jews. 
Battle  of  Beaumont ;  Prussian  victory. 
First  battle  of  Sedan  ;  French  defeated. 
Great  battle  of  Sedan  ;  French  totally  defeated. 
Capitulation  of   French  Army  of   Sedan,   under  Marshal  McMahon. 

Napoleon  surrendered  himself  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
A  residence  at  Wilhelmshohe  assigned  to  the  French  Emperor  by  King 

William. 
Decheance  of  the  French  Empire  proclaimed  in  Paris.     Republic  pro- 
claimed at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    Flight  of  the  Empress  from  the  Tuil- 
eries. 
Consecration  of  new  synagogue  in  Ghent, 

Announcement  by  the  Prussian  Government  of  their  intention  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 
Return  of  Victor  Hugo  to  Paris. 
English  iron-clad  "Captain"  foundered  off  Cape  Finisterre,  with  500 

men  on  board. 
Consecration  of  Rodef  Sholom  synagogue  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Commencement  of  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Defeat  of  the  French  under  General  Ducrot  at  Chatillon. 
Discovery  of  Asteroid  No.  112  (Iphigenia),  by  Dr.  C.  II.  F.  Peters,  of 
Hamilton  College. 
"       "      Entrance  of  the  Italian  forces  under  General  Cadorna  into  Rome. 
"     22.     Consecration  of  the  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews. 
"       "      Consecration  of  Brai  Abraham  Synagogue  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
"       "      Conclusion  of  the  Universalist  Centenary  Convention  at   Gloucester, 

Mass. 
"     23.     Capitulation  of  Toul  to  the  Prussians. 
"      27.     Capitulation  of  Strasbourg. 
"      30.     Great  battle  before  Paris  ;  French  repulsed. 
Oct.      2.     Plebiscitum  in  the  Papal  States  on  the  question  of  a  union  with  Italy. 
"       4.     Prussian  defeat  near  Orleans. 
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160  MEMORABLE   EVENTS   OF   THE   TEAK   1870. 

The  First  Issue  of  "  The  New  Era." 

French  defeat  at  Artenay. 

German  occupation  of  Orleans. 

Death  of  Gen.  Ilol^ert  E.  Lee. 

The  Italian  army  under  General  La  Marmora  enter  Rome. 

Successful  sortie  of  the  garrison  of  Paris. 

Capitulation  of  Soissons  to  the  Prussians. 

M.  W.  ]3ulfe,  the  composer,  died. 

Wreck  of  the  Anchor  Line  steamhip  Caml)ria  off  the  Irish  coast. 

Farewell  Oration  of  Thomas  Huglies,  M.  P.  ("  Tom  Brown  "),  in  New 
York. 
23.     Ineffectual  peace  negotiations.     Surrender  of  Schlestadt  to  the  Prus- 
sians, 

The  Conference  of  Rabbis  commenced  in  New  York. 

Capitulation  of  Metz  and  surrender  of  Marshal  Bazaine  and  his  army, 
amounting  to  150,000  men. 

Prussian  occupation  of  Dijon. 

Rioting  by  the  Red  Republicans  in  Paris. 

Duke  of  Aosta  announced  as  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne. 

Official  notification  by  Russia  of  her  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  1856. 

Recapture  of  Orleans  by  the  French. 

Threatening  reply  of  Earl  Granville  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

French  defeat  at  Dreux. 

Consecration  of  the  first  synagogue  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Conciliatory  reply  of  Russia  to  Great  Britain ;  danger  of  war  consid- 
ered almost  over. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Occupation  of  Evreux  by  the  Germans. 

Great  sortie  from  Paris  on  the  south  and  southeast. 

Opening  of  the  Grand  Hebrew  Charity  Fair  in  aid  of  the  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  and  Ori)han  Asylum.     Address  by  Governor  Hofi&nan. 

Opening  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress. 

Continuous  fighting  on  the    Loire,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the 
French. 

Prussia  threatens  the  annexation  of  Luxembourg. 

Laying  of  the  Corner-stone  of  the  new  Temple  on  Lexington  Avenue 
for  Congregation  Ahavas  Chesed. 

Surrender  of  Thionville.  ^ 

Havre  threatened  by  the  Prussians. 

Great  sortie  by  the  garrison  of  Paris. 

Hebrew  Charity  Fair  closed. 

Departure  of  Hon.  P.  F.  Peixotto  on  his  mission  as  TJ.  S.  Consul  to 
Roumania. 
27.     Opening  of  the  bombardment  of  the  external  defences  of  Paris. 
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NORTH    AMERICA 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  229  BKOAD^VAY,  N.  Y. 
N.  D.  MORGAIsr,  President. 

To  tliose  desiring  to  solicit  and  work  for  a  company  wliere 
combination  of  strong  and  useful  features  is  in  force,  we  presen 
the  following  : 

1st,  EEGISTRY. — This  company  issues  ISTew  York  State  Regis- 
tered Policies — secured  by  pledge  of  Public  Stocks,  like  the  circula- 
tion of  National  Banks. 

This  makes  every  Registered  Policy  as  secure  to  the  holder  as  a 
National  Bank-Note  or  United  States  Bond. 

Superintendent  Barnes  says,  in  his  report  for  1869  :  *'  So  far  as 
the  question  of  security  is  concerned,  a  Policy  duly  registered  in  this 
Department  is  probably  the  safest  Life  Insurance  Policy  that  can  be 
issued  by  a  corporation." 

See  Regular  Bulletin  of  Registered  Policy  Account  in  every 
Tuesday's  JVew  York  Tinhune. 

All  Policies  Registered  in  the  Insurance  Dejpartment  free  of  cost. 

2d,  MUTUALITY.— The  Company  is  PURELY  MUTUAL, 
an  order  authorizing  the  retirement  of  the  Capital  Stock  having  been 
granted  July,  1869.  After  January,  1870,  all  the  profits  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  Policy-holders,  after  the  new  plan  of  contribution 
originated  by  this  Company. 

3d,  NON-FORFEITURE.— J.ZZ  our  Life  and  Endowment  Pol^ 
icies  are  Non-Forfeitdble  after  two  or  three  annual  Premiums  have 
been  paid,  thus  securing  to  your  lieirs  the  value  of  every  dollar 
invested,  whether  you  can  continue  your  Policy  or  not. 

4th,  NON-RESTRICTION.— No  restriction  on  Travel  in  tlie 
United  States,  or  any  part  of  North  America  north  of  the  Southern 
Cape  of  Florida,  or  in  Europe,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

6th,  GRACE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS.— Thirty  days' 
grace  allowed  on  any  renewal  payment,  and  the  Policy  held  good. 

6th,  CASH  PREMIUMS  AND  CASH  RETURNS  OF  SUR- 
PLUS, or  an  addition  to  Policies. 

We  want  some  active,  responsible  men  for  Agents,  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  a  reasonable  commission. 
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^     CA-RD. 


BENJAMIN  F.  EINSTEIN, 

ATTORNEY    AND    COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 

07  and  Of)  WILLIAM  STREET. 

FOR    SALE 

AT   THE 

OFFICE    OF     THE     NEW    ERA, 

The  following  Works  by  Eev.  EAPHAEL  D'O.  LEWIN: 

The  American  Jewish  Hitual — Morocco,  Gilt $5  00 

What  is  Judaism  ?  or  a  Few  Words  to  the  Jews — Cloth 1  00 

Orthodoxy  vs.  Keform — Paper 25 

Also  the  following  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools : 
Commandment  Cards — $4.00  per  hundred,  or  50  cents  per  dozen. 
Confession  of  Faith  Cards — §4.00  per  hundred  ;   also   Marriage 
Certificates,  50  cents  each.    . 


"Ways    and.    IVTeaiis    to 

BUY    A    "WATCH  ! 

BY    AVEEKLY    INSTALLMENTS. 
Hoiv   to   become   the    Owner   of  a    Gold   or   Silver    Watch  I 

■Z"  X:  fl.  3VC  25  . 

I. — If  you  wish  to  buy  a  Gold  Watch  from  Thirty  to  Forty  Dollars,  it  requires  $5.00  a  week  only. 

II. — A  weekly  payment  of  $10.00  is  required  to  buy  a  "Watch  of  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

III. — Three  Dollars  a  week  is  required  to  purchase  a  Watch  worth  from  $15.00  to  $20.00. 

IV.— Any  article  bought  is  to  be  left  until  paid  for,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon. 

V. — The  buyer  will  get  a  Bill  of  Sale  of  the  article  he  buys,  and  each  payment  credited  thereon. 

VI. — Should  the  purchaser  discoxtinue  his  payments,  and  cannot  fulfil  his  agreement,  two-thirds 

of  the  money  will  be  returned. 
VII. — No  money  will  be  returned  if  the  purchaser  discontinues  his  payments  after  the  elapse  of 

three  months. 
VIII. — Five  per  cent,  off,  if  paid  for  before  the  expiration  of  one  month. 

IX.— All  Watches  sold  at  my  establishment  are  warranted  as  represented,  and  guaranteed  to 
keep  time. 

I   tvill    also    sell    any    other    article    of   tTEWEIjJtY  under    similar    conditions. 

G^  E  O  .     E  A  L  K  , 

Between  Court  &  Clinton  Sts.,  BROOKLYN. 
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THE  NE^A^  ERA 


IS 


The  only  Jewish  Monthly  Periodical 

IN    AMERICA, 

And  the  ONLY  ONE  Published 

IN     THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

IN   THE   WORLD 


Subscription  Two   Dollars  per  year,  invariably  in  advance.     Single 
copies  25  cents. 

THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED  BY 

THE    AMERICAN    NEWS    CO., 

Nasf^aii  Street,  New  York. 


Canvassers    "W^anted    Everyv^liere. 

Address 

THE  PUBLISHERS, 

67  *£•  69  William  St., 

ISTEAV    YORK. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


WHAT  IS  JUDAISM? 

A  FEW  WORDS  TO  THE  JEWS. 

By  Ilcv.  RAPHAEL  D'C.  LE^^^IIS^. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    PREFACE. 

"  Although  much  has  heen  written  about  Judaism,  and  many  learned  -works  have  been  puHiehed 
for  the  information  of  the  world,  yet,  as  there  is  nothing  In  the  vernacular  of  such  a  character  as  to 
present  within  a  moderate  compaf-s  the  full  principles,  doctrince,  viewi>,  object,  and  destiny  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  astonislimcnt  tliat  bo  little  sbould  be  known  about  our 
faith.  To  the  majority  of  Jews  themselves,  tbis  subject  is,  from  the  same  cause,  very  imperfectly 
understood  ;  and  hence  the  great  opposition  which  is  made  to  the  Reformed  School  by  many  pious  and 
well-meaning  persons,  who  not  only  know  nothing  of  the  aim  of  Ilcform,  but  even  have  cnoneouB  im- 
pressions as  to  what  constitutes  true  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Rabbins  and  the  traditions  of  Israel. 
To  supply  this  want,  therefore— to  place  belbre  the  public  a  brief  but  thorough  explnnation  of  the 
principles  of  Judaism,  la  a  stylo  simple  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  all  —has  this  essay  bt  en 
prepared.    In  it  will  bo  found  all  that  I  believe  to  be  included  under  the  title  of  Judaism." 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS   ON    "WHAT    IS   JUDAISM?" 

"  The  author  of  this  essay  is  a  leader  among  the  Reformed  Jews,  and  he  states  his  case  with  con- 
siderable force  and  logic. ...We  must  confess  that  his  views  are  noteworthy  for  their  bro:id  liberality. 

The  essay  is  very  interesting  reading,  and,  aside  from  its  literary  merits,  possesses  value  because 

of  the  discussion  it  is  likely  to  give  birth  to."— iSeio  York  Herald. 

"Thisisa  timely  essay.... The  work  is  deeply  interesting,  and  will  doubtless  enlist  the  attention 
of  all  thoughtful  readers,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  wide-spreading  influence  of  Rationalistic  prin- 
ciples."—iVeio  York  Ecening  Express. 

"  The  author  sets  forth  the  points  of  issue  between  the  po-called  orthodox  and  the  libera]  parties, 
and  discusses  them  on  a  broad,  elevated  plane,  where  all  truly  enlightened  minds  can  meet  him  with 
confidence,  respect,  and  mutual  benefit."— Home  Journal. 

*•  The  author  writes  with  much  earnestness  and  feeling.... His  style  is  direct  and  forcible.... All 
who  give  any  attention  to  the  religious  movements  of  our  time  will  be  interested  in  its  perusal."— 2%« 
Liberal  Christian. 

"This  is  just  the  book  which  has  long  been  needed.. .."We  heartily  recommend  this  book....A 
careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Lewin's  presentation  of  this  subject  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  many.... it  ia 
worthy  the  attention  of  0.11."— The  Church  Gazette. 


"^VHAT    IS    JUDAISM?" 

IS    DMDSOMELY   PRINTED    AND    BOOD. 

PRICE,  (post-paid) $1.00 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  hy  the  Publishers,  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  90,  92, 
&  94  Grand  Street,  and  at  the  oflSce  of 

THE    NE^W   ERA, 

67  &  69  William  St. 
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THE   AMEEICAN   EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM. 


BY     DELTA. 


The  following  paper  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  the  subject  of  popular  education.  We  give  it 
to  the  public  not  because  we  agree  with  all  the  positions  it  advances, 
but  because  we  believe  it  contains  much  that  is  profitable  and  sugges- 
tive. We  disagree  w^ith  tlie  author  in  his  strictures  on  Government 
interference  in  education  ;  but  on  this  as  well  as  other  points  the  pres- 
|ent  paper,  and  the  two  that  are  to  follow  it  on  the  same  subject,  may 
Iform  a  suitable  basis  for  discussion,  which  we  hereby  invite. — Ed. 
New  Era. 

It  w^ill,  I  dare  say,  take  fifty  years  before  the  people  of  New  York 

lawake  to  the  conviction  that  Government  should  no  more  be  looked  tu 

to  provide  education  than  to  provide  food  or  clothing  for  the  people  ; 

that  education  is  one  of  those  things  which  should  be  left  to  voluntary 

laction  ;  and  that,  when  entrusted  to  Government,  it  is  certain  to  be 

pnarred.     Meanwhile,  as  w^e  are  most  probably  doomed  for  fifty  years 

it  least  to  suff'er  under  governmental  interference  with  education,  it 

jecomes  the  duty  of  all  to  try  to  make  that  education  the  best  possi- 

)le.     The  task  is  a  most  difficult  one,  since  it  is  characteristic  of  Gov- 

jrnment  interference  to  render  progress  and  improvement  doubly  diffi- 

jult.     The  first  condition  of  improvement  is  to  be  conscious  of  defects. 

iCt  us  see  what  is  the  condition  of  the  New  York  authorities  on  this 

I'lead. 

One  of  the  present  Commissioners  proposed,  some  time  ago,  the 
lippointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  best 
systems  in  Europe  and  America,  with  a  view  to  introducing  improve- 
YoL.  L— 13 
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incnts  ill  tlic  New  York  Bystem.  The  rcKolutif)n  was  got  rid  of  by 
referring  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Studies,  ]jy  wliom  it 
lias  been  quietly  burked,  the  Board  l)eing  almost  unanimously  c»f  opin- 
ion that  the  New  York  Bystem  is  the  best  of  all  existing  systems.  It 
would  seem  that  they  consider  it  also  the  best  of  all  possible  systems. 
A  few  months  back,  one  of  the  oldest  school  officers  of  New  York, 
now  retired,  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  valuable  labors  in  the 
cause  of  education,  declared  seriously,  in  public,  that  the  New  York 
system  of  school  instruction  was— perfect !  The  delicacy  and  difficulty 
of  the  task  I  am  attempting  may  now  be  partially  appreciated. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  about  to  deal  in  any  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  New  York  schools.  If  we  lose  sight  of  the  radi- 
cal objection  to  Government  interference  with  what  it  has  no  concern, 
there  is  much  that  deserves  praise  and  approval.  The  stranger,  on  en- 
tering our  schools,  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
cleanliness  which  generally  prevails,  with  the  regard  paid  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  elegance  and  appropriateness  of  the  furni- 
ture. He  will  also  generally  find  grammar  and  arithmetic  fairly,  and  in 
many  cases,  very  well  taught.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  stran- 
ger, if  he  really  understands  what  education  ought  to  be,  will  be  com- 
pelled here  to  cease  his  eulogy.  Supposing  the  visitor  has  perused  the 
"  Course  of  Studies  "  prescribed  by  the  "  Manual  of  the  Board  of 
Education,"  he  will  be  surprised  to  note  the  bareness  of  the  walls,  and 
he  will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  diagrams,  which  he  will  suppose  are  f 
used  in  the  course  of  instruction,  are  put  away  when  not  in  actual  use, 
instead  of  being  hung  around  the  rooms.  Let  him  attend  day  after 
day,  lesson  after  lesson  ;  he  may  hear  the  pupils  "  recite,"  but  no  dia- 
grams of  physics,  plants,  or  animals,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  no 
objects  of  any  kind,  is  he  ever  likely  to  see  employed  ;  in  short,  ex- 
cept in  the  two  subjects  above  noted,  he  will  see  no  live  teaching. 
This  brings  us  to  the  vital  defect  of  the  New  York  schools,  whose  sys- 
tem (with  some  few  admirable  exceptions)  may  be  summed  up  as 
words !  words  !  words !  Words  are  taught,  not  things— books,  not 
subjects. 

And  here  let  me  pause  awhile  before  proceeding  to  illustrate  my 
meaning,  to  state  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  has  yet  gone,  I  have  noticed  the  same  defects  wherever 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  I  have  visited  many| 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  some  in  Brooklyn,  New  Jersey,  Connecticul 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  best  idea  of  teaching 
have  yet  seen  was  in  a  far-away  school  on  the  Chippewa  Kiver. 

The  remarks,  then,  which  follow,  are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as 
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applicable  to  the  New  York  schools  alone,  but  to  the  system  generally 
prevalent  over  this  continent,  the]  schools  of  Philadelphia  notably 
being  even  inferior  to  those  of  New  York.  There  is  not  in  one  of  the 
schools  that  I  have  seen  any  object-teaching.  There  is,  it  is  trne, 
something  called  "  object-lessons  "  given  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
an  improved  attempt  thereat  in  a  few  New  York  grammar  schools ;  bnt 
the  mere  perusal  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  "  Manual,"  under  the  head- 
ing "  Object-Lessons,"  will  prepare  any  one  who  knows  what  object- 
teaching  really  is  for  the  fact,  that  there  is  not  an  approach  to  the  true 
idea  in  the  New  York  system.  The  force  of  this  assertion  will  be  the 
better  realized  by  the  reader  when  he  learns  that  two  teachers,  who 
under  proper  training  would  develop  into  good  object-teachers,  give 
each  from  ten  to  twelve  so-called  "  object-lessons  "  j^er  day.  No  teach- 
er, however  competent,  could  give  more  than  two  object-lessons  in  a 
day ;  but  arrangements  could  easily  be  made  by  which  no  teacher 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  more  than  one  or  two  object-lessons  per 
day,  wdiile  yet  the  main  teaching  of  the  school  was  carried  on,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  through  the  object-lesson,  without  any  increase  of  labor. 
In  any  case,  however,  teachers  must  understand  what  an  object-lesson 
really  is,  of  which  at  present  they  have,  with  here  and  there  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, absolutely  no  idea.  The  best  approach  to  object-teaching  to 
be  found  in  New  York  city,  in  any  school,  public  or  private,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting,  is  in  the  school  supported  by  Mr. 
Astor,  in  East  14th  street,  for  those  children  (let  the  reader  note  the 
anomaly)  whose  parents  are  too  poor  for  their  children  to  attend  the 
public  schools  !  There  is  also  a  very  good  attempt  in  one  of  the  female 
grammar  schools,  but,  for  various  reasons,  I  do  not  indicate  the  school 
to  which  I  refer. 

Although  there  is  a  pretense  of  giving  "  object-lessons  "  in  the  pri- 
mary schools — a  pretense  which  consists  in  here  and  there  uttering  the 
letter  of  Pestalozzi,  where  the  spirit  is  not — even  this  pretense  fails, 
with,  as  before  stated,  a  few  exceptions,  when  we  reach  the  grammar 
schools,  because  we  are  told  object-lessons  are  only  calculated  for  teach- 
ing very  young  children  !  Of  course,  those  who  understand  what 
object-teaching  really  means  will  see  at  once  that  they  who  make  this 
observatign  understand  nothing  about  it ;  but  as  it  is  the  general  mode 
of  talk  of  many  of  the  authorities,  and  notably  of  Commissioners  and 
Trustees  of  the  New  York  schools,  it  would  be  well  for  these  gentle- 
men to  ask  themselves  how  it  is  that  this  system  of  instruction,  which 
they  deem  only  fit  for  babies — suspended  throughout  the  grammar 
schools — reappears  in  fact,  though  under  a  different  name  and  form,  in 
our  medical,  mining,  and  other  technical  schools  for  the  scientific  in- 
struction of  adults. 
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As  I  am  about  to  inake  a  yet  graver  charge  of  omissioii  agaiiiBt 
the  Kew  York  schools,  I  will  hero  anticipate  an  objection — want  ot 
time.  The  object-lesson,  riglitly  understcKxJ,  is  the  Socratic  nietliod 
of  teaching  aj)plied  to  physics  and  natural  history. 

Now,  by  the  right  use  of  the  Socratic  method,  time  will  be  fur- 
nished for  teaching  the  following  sciences  to  all  the  children  in  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools,  beginning  with  the  youngest:  Botany, 
zoology,  physiology  of  plants  and  animals,  chemistry,  geology,  abstract 
and  concrete  mathematics,  and  above  all,  most  important  of  all,  politi- 
cal economy.  At  the  same  time  th(j  children  will  make  infinitely  bet- 
ter progress  than  they  do  now  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  history  (not^  however,  the  wearisome  non- 
sense which  is  called  history  in  our  schools),  in  drawing,  which  is  not 
taught  at  all,  and  in  singing,  which  is  but  partially  taught. 

In  the  first  place,  one  great  cause  of  loss  of  time  to  the  whole  class 
— viz.,  the  truancy  of  a  few — will  be  nearly  got  rid  of.  True  object- 
lessons  are  so  attractive  to  children,  that  one  of  the  severest  of  punish- 
ments is  to  be  kept  away  from  a  school  in  which  they  are  given  ;  and 
to  those  who  know  what  real  object-teaching  is,  this  result  of  expe- 
rience would  be  anticipated  a  2>^^ori  /  for  nothing  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  ingenuous  minds  of  youth  than  investigations  into  that  great 
Nature  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  which  is  "  rubbing  against  us  at 
every  step  in  life."  This  is  especially  true  of  political  economy,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  The  next  saving  of  time  will  result  from  the 
fact  that  the  true  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in  managing,  in  his 
collective  lesson-class,  about  or  even  over  one  hundred  children  ;  while 
the  recitations,  such  as  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  such 
spelling  only  as.  has  arisen  out  of  the  collective  lesson,  may  be  con- 
ducted simultaneously  by  four  or  five  assistants,  each  taking  a  section  ; 
and  these  assistants  may  very  fitly  be  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  words,  "  such  spelling  only  as  has  arisen  out  of  the  collective  les- 
son," w^ill  have  prepared  the  reader  for  the  next  saving  of  time.  At 
present  the  minds  and  tempers  of  the  children  are  spoiled,  and  their 
time  wasted,  upon  ^'  spelling-lessons,"  from  w^hich  I  have  never  known 
any  adequate  benefit  to  result.  Spelling  would  be  taught  incidentally, 
but  far  more  thoroughly  than  at  present,  in  the  course  of  the  collec- 
tive lesson.  On  coming  across  any  word  which  the  teacher  thinks  any 
of  the  children  may  be  unable  to  spell,  he  will  call  upon  one  of  the 
class  to  spell  it,  and  on  his  failing  to  spell  it  correctly  will  call  on 
another,  and  another,  and  will  at  last  spell  it  to  them  and  write  it  on 
the  blackboard,  they  spelling  it  collectively,  pronouncing  each  letter 
before  he  whites  it.     The  only  spelling-lesson  ever  given  to  the  chil- 
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dreii  would  be,  to  write  out  the  words  thus  given,  with  their  meanings, 
and  to  recite  them  at  a  subsequent  session.  The  words  thus  given  will 
have  a  life  and  reality  to  the  children  which  words  learned  out  of  a 
spelling-book  never  have,  for  the  children  will  have  seen  tlie  first  in 
use — nay,  they  will  liave  used  them  ;  but  the  latter,  when  the  recita- 
tion is  over,  have  left  no  impression  on  the  mind  ;  and  when  they  come 
to  be  used,  the  children,  whether  children  still  or  adults,  have  forgot- 
ten how  to  spell  them. 

I  have  heard  tlie  children  of  one  of  the  great  scientists  of  Europe 
(from  six  to  nine  years  of  age)  making  free  use,  understandingly ^  of 
the  hardest  scientific  terms,  and  spelling  them  correctly,  who  never 
had  a  set  sj^elling-lesson  in  their  lives  ;  and  I  have  heard,  j[>er  contra^ 
children  in  a  school  in  this  country  recite  accurately  the  names,  dates 
of  birth,  accession,  marriages,  and  death  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  and  was  assured  that  the  higher  class  in  history  (?)  could 
also  recite  those  of  France.  On  hearing  this,  I  imitated  the  great 
French  Cardinal,  who,  after  seeing  the  relics  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bar- 
celona, and,  being  offered  evidence  of  the  miracles  perforaied,  "  bowed, 
and  continued  his  journey."  If  the  subjects  now  taught  in  the  schools 
were  well  taught,  the  school  authorities  might  justly  hesitate  at  the 
broad  changes  which  the  criticisms  of  this  paj^er  claim  to  be  requisite 
to  render  our  schools  efhcient ;  but  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
few  scholars  make  great  ])rogress  in  the  words  taught,  the  bulk  of  the 
pupils  do  not  learn  even  to  read,  to  write,  to  spell,  or  to  speah  cor- 
rectly. As  to  the  spelling,  I  have  said  enough.  As  to  the  writing, 
the  school  authorities  will  themselves  tell  you  that  that  is  the  weak 
point  of  the  schools.  As  to  the  reading,  its  defects  are  attempted  to 
be  corrected  in  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  by 
giving  special  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  declamation  ;  but  who  has 
ever  heard  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  educated 
in  a  New  York  school,  read  intelligently  or  intelligibly,  except  where 
school  instruction  has  been  supplemented  by  home  influence  and  teach- 
ing? I  have  said,  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  ;  but  I  have  con- 
stantly come  across  lads  and  lasses  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  who  have 
been  from  five  to  seven  years  in  school,  who  yet  cannot  read  intelli- 
gently or  intelligibly,  but  read  every  word  in  one  tone,  generally  a 
bawl,  with  a  pause  of  equal  duration  between  every  word,  whether  at 
the  beginning,  end,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence.  As  to  speaking, 
even  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  bar,  can- 
not speak  grammatically,  albeit  "  grammar  "  is  greatly,  and,  in  some 
instances,  well  taught  in  the  schools.  But  the  grammar  which  is 
taught  is  a  book  merely — rarely  the  science  ;  while  the  more  efficient 
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})5ii-t  of  tojiclung — viz.,  tlio  correction  of  cn-oj-s — irt  wliolly  lost  sight 
of.  The  true  teaclier  seizes  witli  gladness  on  every  error  comniitted, 
not  to  upbraid  or  sliarae  the  child  committing  it,  but  as  a  means  of 
]>utting  liim  and  his  classmates  right.  The  New  York  teachers  rarely 
correct  the  errors  of  speech  committed  by  their  pupils ;  and  I  much 
fear  the  reason  is  because,  owing  to  the  like  neglect  in  their  school- 
days, they  themselves  commit  tiic  same  errors,  and  therefore  fail  to 
notice  them  in  their  pupils.  Hence  we  constantly  hear  so  many  of  the 
clergy,  the  bar,  and  even  some  of  the  judges  of  New  York,  using  a 
singuhir  verb  to  a  plural  pronominal  subject,  or  jdurality  of  singular 
subjects,  with  other  like  errors,  which  grate  on  the  ear  of  the  English 
scholar.  Now,  although  I  allude  to  these  defects,  I  do  so  not  to  lay 
any  great  stress  upon  them,  but  simply  to  show  that  "  want  of  time  " 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  or  reason  for  excluding  from  the 
schools  the  teaching  to  whicli  I  have  referred,  since  even  the  "  word- 
teaching  "  which  now  goes  on  is  by  no  means  efficiently  performed. 
I  have  even  given  reasons  for  surmising  that  the  mastery  over  *'  words  " 
obtained  by  the  pupils  would  be  greater  under  the  system  of  teaching 
I  am  advocating,  than  it  is  at  present,  although  "  words  *'  only  are 
now  taught,  and  "  things  "  would  be  then.  In  illustration  of  this 
assertion,  I  could  refer  to  the  experience  and  results  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  have  existed  for  about  twenty  years,  although  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  lias  so  complacently  settled  down  to  the 
conviction  that  the  New  York  system  of  public  instruction  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  All  educationists,  nevertheless,  know  that  it  is  far  infe- 
rior to  the  Prussian  and  Saxon,  except  in  one  important  particular. 
In  Prussian  schools  the  children  are  taught,  in  effect,  "  Yes,  there  is  a 
God,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  is  also  a  hing^  and  he  is  God  upon  earth." 
As  I  do  not  mean  this  article  to  be  in  any  way  political,  I  do  not  fol- 
low out,  as  I  might,  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  teaching ;  but, 
confining  myself  to  the  other  elements  of  public  instruction,  I  must 
say  that,  superior  as  the  Prussian  schools  are  to  those  of  New  York, 
there  are  yet  other  schools  still  in  advance  of  the  Prussian.  In  the 
schools  to  which  I  refer  not  only  is  instruction  given  in  such  sciences 
as  I  have  above  named,  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  the  New 
York  schools,  but  I  assert  positively  that  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  from 
one  of  these  schools,  of  any  age,  will  be  found  to  be  better  readers, 
better  writers,  better  spellers,  better  speakers,  better  draughtsmen,  and 
better  arithmeticians  (except,  perhaps,  as  to  mental  arithmetic),  than 
any  class  from  any  of  the  New  York  schools,  at  least  one  year  older  | 
than  the  former. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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JEWISH   INTOLERANCE    IX    ENGLAND. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  our  London  Jewish  exchanges  have  given 
us  the  painful  intelligence  that  considerable  excitement  has  prevailed 
among  the  members"  of  the  Board  of  Deputies — the  representatives  of 
English  Jews — in  consequence  of  a  notice  of  motion  by  a  Mr.  Schloss, 
to  insert  in  the  revised  Constitution  of  the  Board  a  clause  permitting 
the  "West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews,  and  the  synagogue  or 
synagogues  in  connection  therewith,  to  elect  Deputies  for  the  purpose 
of  representation  at  the  Board.  This  excitement,  the  friends  of  peace 
will  be  rejoiced  to  learn,  has  partially  subsided,  from  the  motion  hav- 
ing been  withdraw^n  by  its  proposer.  But  what  will  the  friends  of 
progress  and  enlightenment,  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion, the  friends  of  true  Judaism,  feel,  when  they  are  told  that  Mr. 
Schloss  was  coerced  to  withdraw  his  motion  from  the  fear  of  marring 
the  peace  of  the  community  ?  The  address  of  that  gentleman  to  the 
Board,  as  reported  by  the  Jeioish  Record^  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
state  of  feeling  which  unfortunately  still  exists  among  our  English 
brethren.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  Although  I  have  been  the  first 
one  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Board,  yet,  on  consideration,  I  beg, 
with  the  permission  of  those  gentlemen  who  seconded  and  supported 
my  motion,  to  withdraw  it.  When  I  first  proposed  the  admission  of 
representatives  of  the  British  Jews  to  this  Board,  I  did  so  because  I 
thought  I  sliould  have  been  healing  a  wound  which  has  festered  too 
long.  It  has  been  said  that  I  first  brought  it  forward  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  others ;  but  that  was  false.  Nobody  knew  of  my  purpose,  and 
ray  sole  view  in  bringing  it  forward  w^as  to  restore  peace.  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  wish,  to  stake  the  peace  of  the  community,  as  I  find  I  shall 
be  doing  by  persisting  in  the  coiirse  I  was  about  to  take.  I  therefore 
beg  to  withdraw  my  motion,  at  the  same  time  trusting  that  the  Board 
will  recognize  that  my  sole  object  was  that  of  bringing  about  a  much- 
desired  reconciliation,  and  that  it  sprung  from  honorable  and  pure 
intentions." 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  tlie  AVest  London  Synagogue  is 
the  Reformed  Congregation  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Marks,  and  that  it 
numbers  among  its  members  many  of  the  best-educated,  most  respect- 
able, and  most  influential  of  the  British  Jews.  The  reforms  made  at 
the  time  of  its  organization — now  about  thirty  years  ago — have  not, 
to  our  knowledge,  been  encroached  upon,  and  these  relate  merely  to 
the  abolition  of  the  second  days  of  the  Festivals,  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  and  good  English  discourses,   and  an  improved  form  of 
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Divine  worHliip.     So  iiiodcnite,  iiuhiod,  jin;  the  innovations  on  so-called 
orthodoxy  in:i(Je  l>y  our  Itefornied  l>rethren  of  the  West  London  Syna- 
<;o<''iie,  that  we  fear  tlie  doctrines  pnt  forth  from  tlic  pulpits  of  many 
of  oiir  Temples  in  this  country  would  he  repudiated  by  tliem  as  form- 
ing no  part  of  Judaism  at  all.     For  instance,  the  belief  in  the  restora- 
tion to  Palestine,  and  in  the  advent  of  a  Messiah,  which  we  of  course 
reject,  is  as  firmly  held  by  them  as  by  the  Orthodox  (?)  members  of 
the  33oard  of  Deputies.     We  of  the  present  day  can  easily  excuse  the 
ignorance    and    bigotry   which   sent   forth    the   exceedingly  religious 
anathema  which  thirty  years  ago  excommunicated  Professor  Marks 
and  his  congregants  ;  we  are  even  ready  to  forgive  the  sapient  Ilaza- 
nim  who  absented  themselves  from  the  dedication  of  the  new  syna- 
<>-ofnie  some  few  months  since :  but  that  the  Board  of  Deputies,  com- 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  intelligent  men,  should  in  this  age  of  reason 
be  guilty  of  such  an  outrage  as  the  one  we  now  record,  deserves  the 
just  condemnation  of  every  right-thinking  man.     For  'ourselves,  we 
indeed  pity  the  Board,  and  the  adherents  of  a  mistaken  orthodoxy, 
from  the  depth  of  our  heart.     Orthodox  Judaism  must  indeed  be  in  a 
weak  and  pitiful  condition  in  England,  if  its  supporters  can  descend  so 
low  as  to  harbor  such  bitter  feelings  of  enmity  against  their  own  breth- 
ren as  to  refuse  them  a  voice  in  that  assemblage  which  professes  to 
direct  Jewish  interests  at  large.     It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  to  know 
that  one  of  the  Board  at  least  was  actuated  by  noble  motives.     At 
this  distance  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  or  not  Mr.  Schloss  was 
right  in  withdrawing  his  motion.     Sometimes  peace  can  be  bought  at 
too  heavy  a  sacrifice;  and  had  the  measure  been  pressed,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  instructive  to  know  how  many  of  the  Board  would 
have  voted  for  it.     Our  London  contemporaries  seem  satisfied  with  the 
issue.     So  much  the  worse  for  them.     But,  as  the  Chronicle  consoling- 
ly remarks,  '^  Time  will  no  doubt  solve  the  problem— and  solve  it  in  a 
wise  and  beneficial  way."     Yes,  time  will  certainly  do  much  ;  and  we 
think  it  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews  will  be  made  up  of  radical 
Beformers.     Prog^'ession  is  a  law  of  God,  and  God's  laws  are  imnmta- 
ble.     With  the  aid  of  reason  and  education,  the  Jews  of  England  will 
awaken  from  their  sleep  of  darkness,  and  shake  off  the  incubus  of 
priestcraft  which  still  weighs  heavily  upon  them.     But  when  they  have 
awakened,  it  will  be  only  to  know  that  their  influence  for  good  or  bad 
has  forever  passed.      Standing  motionless,  instead  of  going  forward 
with  the  tide  of  progress,  the  waves  will  have  rolled  over  and  engulfed 
them;  while  their  children,  tracing   out   for   themselves  a  pathway 
through  the  waters,  will  have  reached  the  desired  haven  in  safety.     In 
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the  meanwhile,  the  Eeformers  will,  despite  the  Board  of  Deputies 
and  all  the  ecclesiastical  pigmies  who  anathematize  them,  continue  to 
do  mach  good  in  Israel's  cause,  and  will  eventually  have  the  control  of 
that  very  Board  from  which  they  are  now  excluded. — In  all  of  which, 
vre  most  devoutly  say,  May  God  speed  them  ! 


BABETTE.* 


BY     PHILIP     BAKT. 


CHAPTER    lY. 

The  music-room  was  already  pretty  well  crowded,  and  the  Baroness 
was  surrounded  by  a  constantly-changing  group.  Visitors  were  still 
arriving,  anxious  to  pay  their  court  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  State 
officials  in  vacation,  professors  on  a  holiday,  officers  of  the  garrison, 
landed  proprietors  from  the  neighborhood,  anxious  mothers  desirous  of 
giving  their  daughters  some  preference  of  position  in  the  tableaux, 
were  thronging  towards  the  privileged  centre.  Yery  royally  did  the 
Baroness  dispense  her  favors.  That  woman  was  fitting  to  have  been  a 
queen,  if  the  short,  courteous  phrases,  always  to  the  point,  addressed  to 
tlie  ever-dijffering  series  of  characters  who  passed  in  review  before  her — 
if  this  peculiar  off-hand  method  does  indeed  make  up  the  regal  charac- 
ter.    Madame  Anselm's  clear  voice  ran  on : 

"  Ah,  Herr  Commissioner,  so  glad  to  see  you !  and  the  more  so 
pince  I  was  afraid  my  last  letter  to  you,  in  regard  to  that  stupid  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  the  imperial  forester,  might  have  fright- 
ened you  off.  "Women,  when  their  rights  are  invaded,  you  know,  are 
fearfully  clamorous  ;  "  and  the  Commissioner — his  importance  having 
been  fully  appreciated — was  lost  in  the  throng. 

"  Decidedly  not,  my  dear  Madame !  Marie,  your  youngest,  is 
charming ;  but  as  AVilhelmina  has  the  first  character  in  the  second 
tableau,  given  her  by  right  of  seniority,  your  good  judgment  must  tell 
you  that  any  change  of  programme  is  impossible.  But,  pray  let  me 
have  the  benefit  of  your  experience  in  a  weighty  matter  of  costume, 
concerning  which  I  w^ant  to  consult  you  later." — '^  The  very  person  I 
wanted  to  see ! " — this  addressed  to  an  old  professor  in  spectacles. 
"  Why,  pray,  liave  I  not  had  your  last  work  on  Metal  Reductions 
sent  me  ?  for  you  know  there  is  no  one  who  takes  such  a  practical  in- 
terest in  the  matter  as  myself.     By  the  way,  your  visit  must  be  pro- 
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lonp^cd.  Wo  liavc,  Boincwlierc  on  the  i)lacc,  traces  of  old  Roman  fur- 
naces you  miglit  niake  an  interetiting  nujmoir  about." — "And  is  it 
])OBsiblc  tliat  my  dear  old  (icncral  has  left  liin  f^arrison  duties  to  pay 
me  homage  ?  So  kind  of  you  to  have  sent  your  aid-<le-camp  to  inform 
me  that  your  military  hand  was  at  my  disposal  ! — whi(;h,  you  know,  I 
shall  acce[)t  for  this  evening.  Many  thanks,  too,  Captain,  for  your 
croquet  elucidations.  Xaturalize  the  game  here? — of  course  I  sliall, 
even  if  I  have  to  import  a  score  of  English  gardeners  to  make  a  turf. 
If  2)retty  feet  and  ankles  are  necessities  of  the  game,  we  have,  I  sup- 
pose, material  here  in  quantity.  Of  course  you  w^ill  he  ready  to  take 
your  part  in  our  pageant  this  evening.  Mademoiselle  Bahette — and 
she  should  be  here  now — performs  with  you.  Pray,  call  my  daughter 
to  me.  Melanie  was  in  the  conservatory  a  moment  ago." — "No,  sir," 
said  she,  extending  her  hand  to  a  rich  neighbor  with  whom  there  was 
a  constant  rivalry,  "  your  wool  is  not  as  good  as  mine,  because  mine 
brings  mere  in  the  market.  Your  breed  of  sheep  are  just  as  line,  but 
where  you  fail  is  in  the  ])reparation.  If  I  have  a  chance  to-day,  I 
shall  bring  my  head  farmer  to  you,  who  shall  give  you  full  details. 
The  American  plough  and  English  harrow  I  promised  you  liave  just 
arrived  ;  you  shall  try  them,  and  give  me  your  opinion  about  them." 

And  so  it  went  on  "uninterruptedly  for  a  half-hour,  the  Baroness 
never  tiring,  the  only  refreshment  the  lady  allowing  herself  being  that 
of  occasionally  snubbing  somo  w^oman — which  was  one  of  the  indul- 
gences she  declared  belonged  to  the  position.  Presently  all  voices 
became  subdued,  as  the  first  notes  of  an  artistic  prelude  announced  the 
commencement  of  a  short  concert.  With  the  pianist  we  have  little  to 
do.  The  performer  was  one  of  those  wonderful  artists  whose  interpre- 
tations belong  solely  to  the  drawing-room,  and  who  are  scarcely  willing 
to  exert  their  powers  in  the  crowded  concert-room.  There  was  noth- 
ing loud  or  terrible  about  it ;  fearfully  mechanical  execution  was  pre- 
cluded. Imitations  of  a  grand  orchestra  on  a  piano  being  a  musical 
impossibility,  the  music  played  was  composed  for  the  instrument,  and 
not  for  a  score  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  cymbals. 

Whilst  the  piano  is  playing,  suppose  we  take  a  glance  at  Melanie 
and  Babette.  There  was  certainly  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
two,  and  you  would  have  instantly  recognized  in  them  two  types  of 
the  most  different  character.  If  Melanie  seemed  delicate  and  fragile, 
if  her  form  showed  bardly  any  great  strength  of  outline,  her  A^iolet- 
blue  eyes  and  rich  golden  tresses,  her  perfect  contour  of  face,  with 
delicate  mouth,  made  up  a  creation  of  infinite  grace.  You  could  not 
call  hers  either  a  languishing  or  diaphonous  style  of  beauty ;  for  the 
lips  were  ever  ready  to  open,  and  then  the  face  would  brighten,  and 
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more  vivacity  of  temperament  be  manifested  than  a  careless  examina- 
tion would  have  at  first  discerned.  Though  her  appearance  differed 
materially  from  her  mother's,  there  was  a  certain  imperiousncss  of  ges- 
ture which  recalled  the  Baroness.  She  looked  very  lovely,  as,  witli 
color  lieightened  by  the  open-air  exercise,  she  sat  near  her  mother  lis- 
tening to  the  music. 

Babette  stood  alone  in  the  embrasure  of  a  large  window,  through 
which  the  afternoon  sun  was  pouring  in  his  mellow  rays.  Notwith- 
standing her  childhood  had  been  delicate,  she  was  taller  and  more  fully 
formed  than  Melanie.  Her  complexion  was  of  a  pale  olive  which 
the  Avord  "brunette"  does  not  at  all  convey.  There  was  a  trans- 
parency in  the  flesh  which  showed  the  coursing  of  more  fervent  tints 
beneath.  The  eyes,  even  when  quiescent,  were  lustrous,  the  eye-lashes 
fringing  them  like  water-ferns  some  placid  forest-pool  of  unknown 
depth  ;  the  eye-brows  were,  if  anything,  a  trifle  heavy,  and  strongly 
arched.  The  nose  was  pure  and  decided  in  outline  ;  but  tlie  mouth 
was  the  great  charm  of  the  face.  The  lips  were  full,  if  you  please,  but 
kept  a  particle  rigid  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  face.  Those  lips  were 
rarely  parted  save  by  a  vague  smile,  not  deficient  in  warmth  ;  though, 
had  she  known  better  how  to  laugli  with  them,  the  exj^ression,  becom- 
ing less  haughty,  might  have  gained  in  pleasant  sweetness.  Luxuriant 
hair  overshadowing  the  forehead  made  her  look  more  sombre  than  she 
really  was.  When  you  conversed  with  Melanie,  you  might  talk  some- 
times an  airy  nothing  to  her  and  be  rewarded  with  a  laugli ;  but  when 
you  were  with  Babette  you  would  be  more  on  your  guard.  If  you 
happened  to  be  sympathetic,  perhaps  her  eyes  alone  of  all  her  face 
would  seem  to  listen  to  you.  Not  that  they  would  dilate,  but  they 
might  rather  coldly  glitter  a  little  ;  but  if  you  were  appreciated — 
really  interested  her — the  eyes  would  rather  close,  the  mouth  would 
relax,  and  the  whole  face  assume  a  certain  beautiful  intensity,  which 
would  make  you  even  careful  of  the  utterance  of  a  single  careless 
word.  Her  voice  was,  though  low,  singularly  toned,  the  utterance 
being  distinct  and  musically  measured. 

Babette's  toilette  was  peculiarly  simple.  A  silk  of  a  neutral  tint, 
cut  high  in  the  neck,  showed  a  form  of  perfect  beauty.  The  hands 
and  feet  were  like  those  of  a  child.  Differing  from  her  race,  who 
sometimes,  from  old  Oriental  ideas,  bedizen  themselves  like  circus- 
horses,  with  baubles  and  spangles,  Babette  wore  no  ornament  save 
a  natural  flower  in  her  hair. 

The  girl  half  hid  herself  in  the  curtains,  listening  eagerly  to  the 
music,  and  looking  listlessly  on  the  brilliant  company.  There  sat 
Melanie,  playing  with  a  ribbon-end,  elegantly  attired,  her  ample  skirts, 
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of  some  peculiarly  gauzy  fabric,  adding  to  lier  attractions.  The  Cap- 
tain was  near  her,  bending  over  her,  talking  ho  loudly  that  an  admon- 
ishing linger  put  to  the  lips  scarcely  made  him  silent.  Just  back  of 
them  was  the  Councillor,  now  swaying  to  and  fro  with  the  music, 
occasionally  taking  his  snufF-])OX  from  his  pocket,  now  delicately  dust- 
ing a  grain  of  tobacco  from  off  his  frill  ;  but  his  queer  gray  eyes  were 
manifestly  watching  them.  Just  then  Babette  heard  a  step  near  her, 
and  recognized  our  artist-friend,  who,  placing  one  hand  on  the  curtain, 
said  in  a  low  under-tone  : 

"  What !  must  I  absolutely  besiege  you  in  your  very  tent  ?  And 
here  have  I  been  fully  three  hours,  and  not  received  as  much  as  a 
recognition  from  you  !  I  almost  think  you  do  not  appreciate  me 
enough,  and  that  I  must  stand  on  my  dignity." 

"Welcome!  welcome!"  said  Babette,  a  pleasant  smile  diffusing 
itself  all  over  her  countenance.  "  The  Baroness  told  me,  three  days 
ago,  you  were  coming.  I  even  saw  myself,  personally,  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  rooms ;  but  my  duties  to-day  have  been  so  heavy  that  I 
have  had  no  chance  to  look  around  me,  to  search  for  the  faces  I  care 
for.  Forget  you  !  Why,  not  half  an  hour  ago  I  had  you  in  my 
mind." 

"  Ah  !  and  is  that  so  ?  Why,  I  happened  to  pass  by  you  this 
morning,  when  you  swept  by  me  like  a  tempest.  You  looked  superb, 
though! — no  compliment.  I  am  speaking,  you  know,  in  a  simply 
artistic  way.  I  saw  you  as  you  left  my  old  friend  the  Councillor  and 
a  young  oflScer." 

"  Silence,  please — you  talk — too  loud !  Forgive  a  certain  violence 
of  temper  which  sometimes  knows  no  bounds.  Yours  is  an  artistic 
life.     Your  models  personate  characters  sometimes — they  rarely  feel. 

I  have  a  part  in  a  tableau  to  study,  and But  I  have  much  to  ask 

you.  You  have  been  very  good  to  me — have  given  me  some  little 
instruction,  for  which  I  am  grateful.  You  have  never  exactly  praised 
my  drawings — my  water-paintings.  Pray  tell  me,  honestly  and  truly, 
if  a  person,  of  my  acquaintance  wanted  to  be  independent,  and  had 
about  the  same  ability  for  such  things  as  I  have,  would  they  succeed  ? " 

"  Mademoiselle,  if  you  ask  me  frankly,  as  a  profession,  I  should 
say,  ~No,  If,  taking  your  own  standard  of  excellence,  your  friend  was 
a  princess,  the  art-critics  might  laud  such  productions  to  the  skies. 
But  when  it  comes  to  that  most  subtle  yet  terrible  distinction  between 
what  is  amateur  and  what  professional  work,  the  difference  is  fearfully 
marked.  Such  and  such  an  aquarelle  lauded  by  elegant  critics,  where 
the  good  looks  and  the  elegant  attire  of  the  performer  have  all  to  do 
with  it,  which  might  be  snatched  from  hand  to  hand  by  nice  people  in 
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long  trains  or  glazed  leather  boots,  scarcely  gets  a  passing  glance  from 
those  who  trade  in  such  things.  Yes,  you  might — or,  excuse  me,  she 
might — eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by  painting  fans,  or,  by  extreme 
drudgery,  become  a  fair  copyist ;  though,  notwithstanding,  the  chances 
would  be  of  her  starving." 

The  girl  lifted  up  her  hands  piteously.     "  Go  on — go  on,"  she  said. 

"  Let  me  explain.  It  is  not  the  occasional  work  w^hich  tells — 
which  buys  bread  and  butter,  coats  or  gowns.  You  know  there  are 
clever  people  who  have  turning-lathes,  who  make  you  very  pretty 
ivory  boxes  ;  or  amateur  locksmiths  who  can  file  you  out  a  nice  com- 
plicated silver  key.  Compel  these  good  people,  who  know  that  dinner 
is  to  be  served  with  napkins  and  finger-bowls  exactly  at  six  o'clock,  to 
k^ep  to  their  work  all  day  ;  let  them  not  feel  even  certain  that  it  is  a 
crust  of  bread  they  will  have  to  eat ;  make  them  labor  on  through 
untold  privations  of  cold  and  hunger,  with  discouragement  in  their 
hearts,  with  want  of  trust  in  the  future,  want  of  belief  of  themselves, 
and  they  will  fail  miserably.  There  is  much  of  journeyman's  work  in 
art  and  its  profession.  It  is  not  the  horse  who  runs  the  few  rods  who 
makes  the  racer.  It  is  the  long-continued,  sustained  effort.  Have  I 
pained  you  ?  I^ow  that  I  have  said  my  worst,  here  is  some  little  con- 
solation. By  hard  work,  by  constant  toil,  providing  she  had  friends, 
she  might  become  a  teacher  of  drawing.  But,  Mademoiselle,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  I  am  too  polite  to  urge  an  explanation.  Are  you  plead- 
ing for  yourself,  or  for  a  friend  ?     Has  anything  happened  ?  " 

"  Hardly — not  yet,"  replied  the  girl,  looking  the  painter  full  in  the 
face.  "  Ask  me  nothing ;  only  know  this :  'tis  either  I  or  a  friend. 
She  was  a  girl  out  of  her  place — far  too  sensitive,  scarce  brooking  a 
humiliation — anxious  to  change  a  painful  situation.  Her  position  is 
pretty  much  like  mine — and — and " 

The  artist  gave  her  a  searching  look.  "  Mademoiselle  Babette,  I 
am  almost  old  enougli  to  be  your  father  ;  and  yet  you  might  make  me 
your  confidant.  The  Baroness  is  too  grand  a  woman  to  have  even 
slighted  you.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  your  present  troubles  ;  for 
3^ou  are  speaking  about  yourself,  and  no  friend — unless  it  be  a  question 
of  such  a  delicate  nature  as  no  woman  can  tell  to  a  man,  not  even  to  a 
brother,  sometimes.     You  have  all  my  sympathy." 

Dared  she  tell  him  all  she  thought  and  felt  ?  He  would  lose  inter- 
est in  her — might  laugh  at  her.  She  wanted  so  much  an  adviser ! 
Just  then  the  piano  ceased,  and  the  loud  applause  followed. 

"'  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Babette,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  '^  Later,  perhaps,  I  may  ask  counsel  of  you,  if  you  will  not 
despise  me.     Since  I  am  useless  as  an  artist,  I  may  succeed  in  another 
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profession,  ]>nt  one  diBtasteful  to  me ;  "  and,  from  an  agitated  manner, 
])j  a  wonderful  self-control  the  girl  then  went  on  :  **  Pray,  will  you 
feel  my  pulse?  Does  it  beat  firmly?"  and  l>abette  held  out  her 
wrist. 

"  As  quietly  and  smoothly  as  does  a  child's." 

"  And  yet  I  am  about  playing  a  big  stake.  Much  depends,  of  my 
future  existence,  on  my  next  quarter  of  an  hour's  performance.  You 
know  I  am  going  to  sing." 

"  Yes  ;  and  your  reputation  has  made  the  whole  room  anxious  to 
hear  you." 

"  Simply,  I  intend  putting  up  another  talent,"  the  girl  said,  bitter- 
ly, *'  at  public  auction.  Do  you  see  tliat  foppish-looking  man  with  the 
eye-glasses,  who  has  stared  the  poor  piano-player  almost  out  of  counte- 
nance ?  That  is  the  Imperial  Chapel-Director.  If  I  cannot  paint,  per- 
haps I  can  sing.  If  I  cannot,  wdiat  then,  in  God's  name,  am  I  good 
for  ? "  There  was  a  vehemence  about  the  girl,  as  she  said  this  in  a 
low,  hurried  voice,  which  startled  the  painter. 

"  You  are  talking  in  enigmas  which  I  cannot  understand." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Babette.  "  It  rarely  happens  that  we  have 
so  fair  an  opportunity  of  gauging  our  qualities,  but  it  seems  I  shall 
have  the  chance  to-day.  But  I  am  waited  for.  I  want  some  help — 
some  more  than  kindly  face  to  sing  to.  Will  you  " — and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  the  painter — "  stay  right  here,  and  I  will  sing  for  you  ? 
Maybe  you  do  not  know  as  much  about  singing  as  of  painting,  and 
perhaps,  if  the  chapel-master  despises  my  poor  voice,  you  may  care 
for  it,  and  cheer  me  about  it  with  a  kind  word  ;  for  I  believe  in  you 
so  fully,  so  truly.  The  Baroness  beckons  to  me,  and  I  must  go.  The 
first  thing  she  will  ask  me  is  whether  I  have  taken  a  mess  of  eggs  and 
milk.  Do  painters  ever  rub  their  eyes  with  any  magical  substance  to 
make  them  paint  brighter  colors  ?  It  is  so  disgusting,  this  mess  of 
eggs  I  I  shall  say  No — get  scolded,  and  if  I  fail,  sing  false,  or  break 
down,  it  will  not  be  placed  by  my  kind  mistress  on  the  score  of  any 
lack  of  natural  talents,  but  because  I  did  not  swallow  this  mystical 
potion  ;  "  and,  with  a  quiet  smile  on  her  face,  she  withdrew  her  hand 
from  the  painter's  grasp,  and  threaded  her  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  piano. 

[To  be  continued.] 


TIIOEOUGHNESS. 


BY    TIMON. 


It  is  a  tolerably  familiar  fact,  that  human  progress  is  not  the  uni- 
form kind  of  movement  which  some  people  understand  by  the  name. 
Along  the  entire  line  of  civilization  there  are  always,  here  and  there, 
battalions  who  keep  dropping  in  the  rear,  and  become  gradually 
disorganized  and  lost.  Certain  great  principles  may  be  unduly  exalt- 
ed in  one  age  and  unduly  depreciated  in  the  next.  The  friends  of 
progress  light  under  different  banners  and  have  different  rallying- 
cries ;  and  it  requires  the  closest  attention  to  the  conditions  of  any 
iriven  a2:e  to  discover  the  common  bond  of  union  that  unites  the  re- 
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formers  of  all  time.  We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  medisevalism  as 
the  synonyme  for  all  that  checks  the  free  exercise  of  man's  intellect 
and  restrains  the  development  of  human  freedom.  In  point  of  fact, 
modern  Europe  is  to-day  engaged  in  the  painful  struggle  of  breaking 
the  fetters  with  which  the  oligarchies  of  the  Middle  Ages  bound  the 
people  ;  and  the  great  problem  that  faces  both  social  and  political 
reformers  is,  how  to  raise  men  above  the  narrow  formulas  of  a  state  of 
society  long  since  passed  away.  Yet  it  would  be  to  ignore  altogether 
the  lessons  of  history  were  we  to  imagine  that  we  have  nothing  to 
learn  save  what  is  to  be  avoided  from  a  period  so  notably  distinguished 
for  intolerance,  superstititon,  and  ignorance.  Here  in  America,  to- 
day, our  society  is  as  complete  an  antithesis  to  theirs  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  In  material  progress  we  make  more  advancement  in  ten 
years  than  they  did  in  a  hundred.  Thought,  with  us,  is  free  ;  with 
them,  its  expression  might  bring  a  man  to  the  stake  or  the  block.  Our 
enterprise  would  then  have  been  set  down  as  madness,  and  our  politi- 
cal order  as  chaos.  In  these  and  many  other  respects  we  can  show 
progress  of  the  most  undoubted  kind,  though  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  human  institutions  have  a  relative  as  well  as  an  absolute  fit- 
ness, and  that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  miserable  because  he  has  not 
participated  in  all  the  perfection  of  which  humanity  is  capable. 

It  is  of  still  more  importance  for  us  to  remember  that,  as  Emerson 
very  finely  elucidates  in  his  essay  on  "  Compensation,"  we  inevitably 
drop  many  things  in  our  forward  path  which  we  had  better  have  re- 
tained ;  and  that  all  the  past  ages,  the  so-called  "  Dark  "  ones  not 
excepted,  have  practical  lessons  for  us  to  which  we  may  profitably 
revert.  The  "  backward-streaming  hair  and  eyes  of  haste,"  which 
most  fitly  represent   the  characteristics  of   our  modern  civilization, 
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l)rin<^  witli  tlieni  tlicir  own  j)enalty.  A])ostle  of  niuBcularity  as  he  is, 
Tom  Jliiglies  found  out,  during  Lis  short  stay  among  uh  lately,  that  we 
were  too  mueh  in  a  hurry,  and  tliat  we  were  ratlier  given  to  saerifice 
tlioroughness  to  dispateh.  It  is  admitted  that  our  material  neeessities 
cover  so  vast  an  area,  that  to  fulfd  them  in  tlie  slow,  j)lodding,  jiatient 
way  of  the  Europe  of  live  centuries  ago,  or  even  after  the  manner  of 
the  England  of  to-day,  would  be  equivalent  to  leaving  them  unsup- 
plied.  A  corduroy  road  is  better  than  a  pathless  wilderness,  even  if 
it  be  much  inferior  to  a  macadamized  highway ;  a  railroad  along  which 
one  may  be  jolted  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  may  be  the  only 
possible  compromise  between  the  unattainable  perfect  track  and  none 
at  all.  Our  main  blunder  is  in  forgetting  that  there  are  many  things 
that  can  wait  for  the  more  labored  execution  without  which  they  can- 
not, properly  speaking,  be  brought  into  existence  at  all.  In  the  old 
mediaeval  times  men  learned  a  handicraft  with  the  patient  study  and 
reverent  submission  to  authority  that  was  needed  to  make  them  the 
true  artisans  they  professed  to  be.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  admira- 
tion for  the  general  adaptability  of  American  workmen  to  half  a 
dozen  different  departments  of  labor ;  the  adv^ance-guard  of  civiliza- 
tion must  always  have  its  hardy  corps  of  industrial  pioneers  who  have 
a  rough  sort  of  command  over  many  implements.  But  when  it  comes 
to  founding  great  centres  of  national  manufacture,  when  the  era  of 
great  cities  and  permanent  buildings  has  come,  we  find  we  have  lost 
something  in  leaving  altogether  behind  us  the  patient  earnestness  and 
long-continued  and  conscientious  labor  that  built  the  cathedrals  and 
town-halls  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  foimded  modern  art  and  manu- 
facture alike  in  the  studious  and  well-directed  effort  of  well-trained 
craftsmen.  We  can  hardly  afford  to  build  for  ages  as  they  did,  and 
both  artist  and  artisan  would  find  exceedingly  little  profit  in  reverting 
with  consistent  strictness  to  the  canons  of  mediaeval  industry ;  but  we 
can  nevertheless  imitate  their  spirit  sufiSciently  to  avoid  sloppiness  in 
art,  in  architecture,  and  in  daily  labor,  and  so  save  us  from  the  unde- 
sirable consummation  of  making  our  time  preeminently  that  of  hum- 
bug and  of  sham. 

There  is  a  close  alliance  between  the  "  raw  haste  half-sister  to 
delay  "  that  pervades  so  much  of  our  activity,  and  the  diseased  sensa- 
tionalism that  finds  its  way  into  every  sphere  of  social  influence. 
Loudness  in  coloring,  in  design  and  execution,  can  be  traced  in  popu- 
lar lectures  and  sermons  no  less  than  in  popular  novels,  pictures,  or 
theatrical  spectacles.  Wise  as  we  may  be  in  our  generation,  we  are 
still  deceived  with  meretricious  ornament ;  and  the  most  obvious  work 
for  the  reformer  is,  now  as  ever,  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and 
to  proclaim  the  eternal  fitness  of  a  few  plain  truths.     The  thinker  who 
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has  more  powerfully  than  any  other  influenced  the  thought  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Thomas  Carlyle — has  owed  his  influence  mainly 
to  his  unfaltering  advocacy  of  old  trntlis,  whose  value  the  past  and 
present  generation  liave  been  in  some  danger  of  forgetting.  The 
philosophy  of  the  great  Sartor  has  been  a  perpetual  denunciation  of 
what  only  seems — a  perpetual  eulogy  of  what  really  is.  Anything  is 
better  than  pretence.  Let  a  man  above  all  things  be  thorough,  and  a 
multitude  of  sins  shall  be  forgiven  him.  A  tyrant,  according  to  Car- 
lyle, is  a  tolerable  enough  character,  provided  only  he  has  a  well- 
defined  purpose  and  can  vigorously  adhere  to  it.  A  vacillating,  feeble- 
minded character,  however  good  his  intentions,  is  doubly  obnoxious  to 
the  Carlylean  code  of  ethics.  A  hero  is  the  ablest  man  of  his  genera- 
tion— a  king  by  natural  right,  whether  by  birth  or  not.  Work  is  wor- 
ship. The  man  who  puts  not  into  activity  the  faculties  entrusted  to 
him  is  untrue  to  the  chief  end  of  his  being — is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  entire  system  of  created  things — a  rebel  against  the  order  of  the 
universe,  and  therefore  an  ally  of  Chaos  and  old  Night.  Carlyle's 
system  of  thought  has,  in  spite  of  numerous  absurdities  and  contradic- 
tions, been  a  vital  one,  because  the  influence  of  its  great  themes  of 
earnestness,  energy,  and  veracity  is  undying. 

Among  the  recently  republished  addresses  of  Carlyle  to  the  stu- 
dents of  a  Scottish  university  there  is  a  piece  of  advice  very  nearly  as 
follows  :  "  Count  a  thing  known  only  when  it  is  stamped  on  your  mind 
so  that  you  may  survey  it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence."  What  a 
mass  of  loose  thinking,  loose  reading,  loose  intellectual  habits  gene- 
rally, would  be  swept  out  of  the  world  were  a  pregnant  rule  like  this 
to  be  consistently  acted  on  !  Cramming  at  schools,  cramming  at  col- 
leges, getting  up  a  reputation  for  literary  knowledge  on  the  strength  of 
pickings  from  magazines  and  reviews — all  appropriation,  indeed,  of  the 
results  of  other  men's  thinking,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of 
how  they  were  arrived  at,  or  without  making  any  attempt  to  discover 
their  true  place  and  connection — would  cease  to  exist  were  people  only 
to  count  a  thing  as  known  when  they  could  survey  it  on  all  sides  intel- 
ligently. Not  that  half-knowledge  has  not  its  value  too,  provided  it 
could  be  consistently  recognized  as  such,  and  never  be  passed  off  in- 
stead of  the  genuine  article.  And  this  ultimately  resolves  itself  into 
the  necessity  of  being  ready  to  confess  ignorance  as  the  first  requisite 
for  learning  anything. 

"  Learn  to  be  good  readers,"  says  Carlyle  in  the  same  address. 
Physiologists  bewail,  with  good  reason,  the  outrages  that  are  commit- 
ted on  that  much-abused  organ,  the  stomach,  by  many  people  who 
ought  to  know  better — how  it  is  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  incongruous 
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materials,  and  left  to  ^roan  under  an  indigestible  mass  of  fluids  and 
solidrt,  till  it  turns  uj)on  its  possessor  and  persecutor,  and  takes  its 
revenge  in  depression,  dyspepsia,  and  niglitniare.  Is  there  no  friend 
of  liis  species  who  will  lodge  an  indignant  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
diviner  part  of  our  nature,  and  endeavor  to  convince  a  generation 
given  up  to  over-nnich  liaste,  how  grossly  it  abuses  the  Heaven-sent 
faculties  of  mind,  by  enfeebling  their  action  and  blunting  their  keen- 
ness by  promiscuous  and  umnethodical  reading  i  There  is  such  a  tiling 
as  mental  indigestion,  bringing  with  it  consequences  quite  as  per- 
nicious as  its  physical  counterpart.  ^Newspapers,  magazines,  and  nov- 
els form  the  staple  I'cading  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  educated 
public  wdio  do  not  read  for  any  professional  purpose.  Tlie  olla 
podrida  of  facts,  fancies,  and  fallacies  derived  from  such  sources  must 
be  as  certainly  productive  of  mental  deterioration  as  physical  debility 
would  result  from  a  man's  deriving  his  chief  nourishment  from  the 
contents  of  a  confectioner's  shop.  The  highest  literary  efforts  of 
human  genius  are  as  much  beyond  the  apj^reciation  of  readers  of  this 
class  as  the  musical  productions  of  the  greatest  masters  are  removed 
above  the  appreciation  of  one  who  has  no  ear  for  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  or  who,  possessing  it,  has  taken  no  pains  in  its  cultivation. 
There  is  a  natural  connection  between  loose  reading  and  loose  think- 
ing. If  you  read  without  any  plan  or  system,  if  you  have  no  main 
current  of  reflection  or  study  which  your  acquired  information  tends 
to  feed,  the  probability  is  that  you  will  never  be  capable  of  under- 
standing any  subject  thoroughly,  or  of  thinking  clearly  on  any  com- 
plex question  whatever.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  discursive  or 
amusing  reading,  any  more  than  we  have  with  physical  recreation  ; 
but  we  have  the  same  objection  to  urge  against  all  a  man's  reading 
being  of  this  description  as  we  w^ould  against  all  his  time  and  energies 
being  devoted  to  playing  billiards  or  riding  on  horseback.  Correct 
thinking  is  not  an  instinctive  process,  independent  of  our  own  volition, 
like  the  action  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  It  is  the  result  of  severe  mental 
discipline,  cooperating,  of  course,  with  a  certain  amount  of  natural 
intelligence.  The  mere  effort  to  master  any  subject  thoroughly,  how- 
ever practically  useless  its  intellectual  attainment  may  be  in  itself,  is 
of  inestimable  value  in  developing  the  latent  energies  of  the  mind, 
and  thereby  rendering  it  capable  of  higher  exertions.  It  is  something 
to  have  obtained  even  a  glimpse  of  the  limits  of  human  knowledge 
wdiich  the  thorough  study  of  any  subject  necessarily  involves.  Clear- 
ness of  mental  vision,  even  within  a  very  limited  compass,  is  better 
than  a  hazy  perception  over  a  wider  area.  It  teaches  us,  among  other 
things,  to  be  modest,  and  to  accord  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
acquirements  of  more  laborious  students. 


EELIGIOUS    FREEDOM    IX    ITALY. 


BY    JAMES    EDWAKD    GRAYBILL. 


"  The  bells  of  time  are  ringing  changes  fast."  The  last  comes  to 
us  from  classic  Italy — from  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's — announcing  to 
the  world  the  restoration  of  Italian  nationality,  and  another  advance 
in  the  march  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  statesman  beholds 
with  pleasure  a  great  nation,  a  thousand  years  in  eclipse,  reappearing 
in  the  political  sky  with  all  its  ancient  brilliancy  ;  the  Christian 
rejoices  that  his  Church,  delivered  from  a  political  thraldom,  becomes 
ai>:ain  the  servant  of  God.  and  that  no  lonojer  ''  ambition  of  a  worldlv 
cast  leavens  the  love  of  souls  unto  whose  care  they  feel  propelled  by 
God's  Most  Holy  Spirit ;  "  the  scholar  looks  on  with  pride,  as  knowl- 
edge, awakening  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  asserts  freedom  of  thought, 
and  breaks  the  fetters  in  which  priestly  intolerance  had  bound  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  Pope  has  lost  his  temporal  power.  Italy  has  gained  her  unity, 
and  in  return,  blessed  her  subjects  with  religious  liberty  and  freedom 
of  the  press.  Many  there  are  who  impotently  regret  the  change, 
and  stamp  it  ^^  an  outrage  on  the  sacred  person  of  the  Yicar  of  Jesns 
Christ — a  formal  rejection  of  the  dispositions  of  Divine  providence — 
a  violation  of  the  libertj^  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  a  dissolution  of 
the  wise  and  fruitful  order  whereby  Christian  civilization  and  Chris- 
tian progress  have  been  spread  among  all  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world  ; "  and  further,  "  that  the  obligations  of  treaties  and  of  interna- 
tional law  are  destroyed  by  all  those  who  either  have  perpetrated,  or 
now  countenance,  the  violent  occupation  of  Pome."  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Archbishop  Manning,  and  others,  on  the  event  of  a  meeting 
to  express  sym^^athy  for  the  Pope,  held  at  St.  James's  Hall,  in  London^ 
very  recently. 

How  came  this  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  to  be  so  closely  allied 
to  Jesus  Christ  ?  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,"  was  one  of 
Christ's  well-known  precepts ;  another,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,"  etc.,  '*  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."*' 
*'  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  liave  nests  ;  but  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  His  Yicar,.  however, 
lias  a  Vatican  and  a  State.  The  more  we  look  among  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  the  further  are  we  removed  from  solving  the  mysterious  rela- 
tion.    Taking  up,  however,  the  "  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  it  very  soon 
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becomes  a  matter  of  liistory,  and  the  close  alliance  reseinldes  tliat  of 
Satan,  who,  ambitions  to  rule,  was  given  a  tlirone — a  Htate  ;  but  God 
threw  the  Bliadow  of  His  creation  over  liis  kingdom,  and  lie  reigns  in 
eternal  night.  J\anl  preached  to  the  Romans  of  a  known  God  of 
Love.  They  left  their  idols,  and  were  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith. 
A  church  militant  was  organized,  of  which  the  Apostles  were  the  pil- 
lars, earth  the  foundation,  lieaven  its  roof,  and  Christ  its  soul.  Rome 
was  the  grand  altar-piece  of  this  sti-ucture,  and  its  bishops  the  high- 
priests.  The  victorious  arms  of  the  city-nation  had  carried  the  Gospel 
over  Gaul,  Germania,  and  Ilispania ;  the  bishops  grew  in  power,  and 
selected  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church — of  the 
Roman  Church.  He  was  styled,  first,  Episcop'ns  universalis,  after- 
wards Summus  jpontifex,  but  was  merely  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  arose  from  the  donations 
of  various  princes,  the  first  of  w^honi  was  Pepin,  a.  d.  754.  The  first 
grant  was  made  to  Stephen  III.,  consisting  of  Exarchartus  (Romania), 
and  was  followed  by  the  cities  of  Ravenna,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  An- 
cona.  These  formed  the  belt  across  Italy  known  as  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  their  history  has  been  identified  with  the  Popes  of  Rome 
ever  since  the  fourth  century.  Given  to  the  Popes  hy  the  riders  of  the 
territory^  seems  to  be  the  plea  in  behalf  of  the  origin  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power ;  yet  we  cannot  forget  that  the  first  was  captured  by 
Pepin,  at  the  solicitation  of  Stephen,  to  resist  the  Longobardi,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  league  against  Romania. 

In  860  we  find  Nicholas  I.  being  crowned  Pope,  Chancellor  of 
Divine  Grace,  and  Keeper  of  the  Keys  of  Heaven  ;  whereupon  he  T 
writes  to  the  Emperor  that  priests  are  gods,  and  not  to  be  judged  of 
men,  and  liurls  bis  bulls  at  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  The  next 
increase  of  the  Papal  domain  was  to  Leo  IX.  from  Henry  III.,  of  the 
duchy  of  Benevest  (a.  d.  1056) ;  then  the  donations  from  Matilda, 
Marchioness  of  Tuscany,  to  Gregory  YII.  (a.  d.  1102).  The  relations 
of  these  two  reflect  little  credit  upon  the  Church  ;  and  were  a  veil  to 
be  thrown  over  the  history  of  Gregory  YII.,  the  reigns  of  the  Popes 
might  not  meet  with  such  general  disfavor.  This  Pope,  when  Henry 
lY.  was  on  his  knees  before  him,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
joining  his  earthly  w^ith  his  spiritual  power,  and  kicked  the  crown  from 
the  head  of  the  humbled  monarch.  Doubtless  His  Holiness  received, 
as  a  reward  for  this  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  a  smile  of 
approbation  from  the  pious  Marchioness.  Innocent  IH,,  a  shrewd 
statesman,  favored  by  circumstances,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Papal  States  when  he  did  away  with  the  imperial 
laws,  and  commanded  the  Emperor's  officers  in  the  city  to  pay  their 
homage  to  him  as  ruler  of  the  State — a.  d.  1198.     His  bulls  made  the 
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crowned  heads  of  Europe  tremble,  and  filled  prisons  with  thousands 
of  unhappy  "beings,  who,  as  they  could  not  worship  a  God  of  love  and 
peace  through  such  a  mailed  j^rophet  or  worldly  medium,  were  taught 
at  the  stake  a  lesson  of  mercy — to  forgive  their  enemies,  and  love 
them  that  hated  them  for  their  Saviour's  sake. 

Next  we  see  Clemens  residing  in  Avignon,  and  for  seventy  years 
(1305-1375)  the  temporal  power  on  the  wane,  when  Julius  II.,  who 
preferred  the  sword  to  the  key,  extended  the  Church's  authority  over 
Parma,  Modena,  Urbino,  and  all  the  small  duchies  of  Italy. 

The  texture  of  the  Church  had  become  so  interwoven  with  worldly 
matters,  that  many  good  Christians  began  to  be  dissatisfied ;  and  when 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  disgraced  his  religion  by  his  lavish  sale 
of  indulgences,  Luther  raised  his  voice  against  the  evil.  His  words 
echoed  in  every  Christian  and  God-loving  heart,  and  a  powerful  pro- 
test was  made ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  determined  to  serve  God 
and  Mammon^  and  refused  to  hear  their  appeals.  They  seceded  from 
the  Pope,  and  asserted  freedom  of  conscience,  bidding  defiance  to  bulls 
and  excommunications.  Mammon  was  powerful  at  Rome,  and  reli- 
gious wars,  persecutions,  massacres,  were  brought  into  play  to  strike 
down  the  men  who  dared  assume  that  they  could  commune  with  their 
God  through  their  own  consciences  and  not  through  the  grace  of  His 
Holiness,  narrowed  down  by  worldly  ambition  so  as  to  no  longer  rep- 
resent the  spiritual  head  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  that  event 
may  be  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Papal  States.  IS^a- 
poleon  Bonaparte  levelled  the  Babel  that  Innocent  III.  had  erected, 
and  gave  to  France  her  Yenaissin  and  Avignon — to  Italy  her  Roma- 
nia and  other  subjugated  States — to  mankind,  religious  liberty.  It 
was  left  for  his  successor — alike  only  in  name — to  undo  what  he  had 
done  for  humanity,  and  force  on  Italy  a  despotism  that,  like  the  upas- 
tree  of  India,  sends  its  poison  through  the  air,  destroying  every  sign 
of  life  about  it,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  it  has  made,  so 
that  no  living  being  can  approach  it. 

But  a  nation  determined  to  be  free  is  irresistible.  Revolution  will 
mould  a  hero  from  its  clay,  and  patriotism  will  guide  him  to  lofty  acts. 
Greece  had  her  Leonidas,  Rome  her  Bi-utus,  America  her  Washington, 
Italy  her  Garibaldi,  who,  having  freed  his  own  country  from  a  despot, 
leaves  the  sweets  of  his  island-home  to  fight  for  lil)erty  in  another 
land.  In  his  great  career  he  may  sometimes  have  erred  ;  but  a  grate- 
ful humanity  will  bless  his  name  for  generations  to  come,  and  erect 
monuments  to  his  memory,  upon  which  siiall  be  inscribed  in  living 
letters  : 

GARIBALDI,    THE    ITALIA.N    PATRIOT, 
AND   DEFENDER   OF   UNIVERSAL    LIBERTY. 


EXTRACrS  FROM  RABBINICAL  WORKS. 

HILLEL    AND    HIS    FAMILY. 

IIiLLEL,  the  Elder,  was  returning  one  day  from  a  long  journey, 
and,  on  approaching  the  street  in  which  liis  liouse  was  situated,  he 
heard  loud  screaming  and  lamentation. 

His  companions  became  uneasy,  and  expressed  their  fear  that  some 
evil  had  betallen  his  family. 

"  I  am  certain,"  said  Hillel,  ''  it  is  not  my  family  who  are  thus  lift- 
ing up  their  voices." 

"  How  do  you  know  .  "  inquired  his  companions.  ''  Who  among 
mortals  is  safe  from  dans^er  ? — and  why  miirht  not  some  disaster  have 
befallen  your  relatives  ?  " 

''  True,"  answered  Hillel ;  '*  but  I  am  convinced  that  they  would 
not  manifest  their  sorrow  bv  wild  cries  and  wailings.  On  the  con- 
trary,  I  feel  sui'e  that  they  would  bear  any  calamity  with  resignation, 
and  bow  humblv  to  the  will  of  God." — From  Berachoth. 


THE    FAITHFUL    SHEPHERD. 


MosEs,  when  in  the  land  of  Midian,  tended  the  flock  of  Jethro,  his 
father-in-law.  One  day,  while  leading  the  flock  into  the  desert,  a  lamb 
chanced  to  go  astray.  He  went  hither  and  thither  looking  for  it,  but 
in  vain.  At  last,  after  a  long  search,  he  found  the  lost  lamb  l)y  a 
stream,  quenching  its  burning  thirst. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  the  kind  shepherd,  ''had  I  known  that  it  was 
thirst  which  tormented  thee,  poor  creature,  I  should  have  carried  thee 
on  my  shoulders  and  brought  thee  hither." 

And  he  took  the  weary  and  exhausted  little  lamb  up  in  his  arms, 
and  brought  it  back  to  the  flock. 

Thus,  sav  our  Sashes,  God  tries  man  fii'st  in  trivial  matters,  before 
He  commits  to  him  greater  ti-usts. — Medrash  on  Exodxcs. 


BEWAEE    OF    EVIL    ASSOCIATES. 


AVhek  Iron  was  created,  the  Trees  of  the  forest  trembled. 

"  What  fear  ye  ?  "  asked  the  Iron.  "  Ye  will  never  sufl'er  injury 
from  me,  if  ye  abstain  from  associating  with  me.  Without  the  handle 
to  the  axe,  ve  can  never  be  felled." — From  BeresMth  Rabha. 


ox   SOME   SCHOOLS   OF  MODERN   FICTION 


BY   JOH^iXNES    SCOTUS. 


In  a  previous  paper  we  adverted  to  the  growth  of  realism  in  mod- 
ern fiction,  and  showed  its  rise  in  the  pages  of  Eichardson  and  Field- 
ing, with  its  development  in  the  works  of  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  their 
contemporaries,  and  its  culmination  in  the  pictures  of  modern  life  to 
be  found  in  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Types  no  less 
interesting  exist  in  many  of  the  less  celebrated  writers  of  fiction  of  our 
generation,  and  to  some  of  these  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  advert. 

What  is  known  as  the  muscular  school  finds  its  best  representa- 
tives in  Ml'.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  Scliool- 
Days,"  and  in  the  Itev.  Charles  Kingsley.  The  epithet  by  which  their 
place  in  fiction  is  marked  has  been  happily  chosen,  though,  it  is  some- 
what too  strongly  suggestive  of  mere  bodily  development ;  for  power- 
fully-marked mental  vigor  is  almost  as  much  in  favor  with  these 
writers  as  great  physical  capability.  The  book  on  which  Mr.  Hughes's 
reputation  mainly  rests  is  certainly,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  physical  nature — a  plea  for  bodily  perfection,  to  be  consid- 
ered in  education  as  well  as  mental  culture.  The  hero,  a  strong-limbed, 
deep-chested  English  school-boy,  is  followed  with  sympathetic  interest 
tliroughout  the  somewhat  checkered  course  of  a  few  years  at  Rugby. 
In  him,  all  honest,  manly  virtues  find  their  epitome,  wliether  making 
;i  plucky  stand-up  fight  against  the  bully  of  the  playground,  or  strug- 
irling  in  the  midst  of  the  well-contested  game  at  foot-ball.  Tom  Brown 
never  loses  his  sturdy  English  love  of  fair  play,  his  truthfulness,  or  his 
j:enerosity.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  bright-eyed,  open-hearted  stripling 
vhom  we  could  wish  to  see  always  a  boy — in  whom  manhood  may 
levelop  many  noble  and  sterling  qualities,  but  whom  we  can  never 
imagine  in  a  more  lovable  or  congenial  phase  of  existence. 

Kingsley,  however,  is  the  great  original  of  the  muscular  school,  the 
lelineator  of  quite  a  century  of  heroes  with  broad  sliouldcrs  and  stal- 
'vart  frames,  the  apostle  of   manly  sports  and  pastimes.      He  has, 
vithal,  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  struggles  of  the  age,  the 
!)attle  of  creeds  and  forms,  the  conflict  of  religious  and  philosophic 
loubt  that  agitates  the  expanding  minds  of  the  present  day.     He  has 
I  somewhat  unclerical  partiality  for  wrestling,  boxing,  hunting — every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  gives  the  healthy  animal  nature  a  chance  of  being 
levelopcd.     But  he  has  also  a  lively  perception  of  the  necessity  of 
raining  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  mind  to  cope  with  the  giant  brood 
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of  passion,  iinLelief,  and  fiilBoliood,  tluit  remain,  as  licretoibre,  tlic 
(loadlioHt  foes  of  spiritual  growth.  Kin^sley  never  allows  liis  readei*H 
to  forget  tliat  "  the  lust  of  tlie  eye,  the  lust  of  tlie  llesh,  and  the  pride 
of  life,"  are  not  mere  names  or  shadows  of'thin^^s,  l)ut  living  and  ahid- 
ing  enemies  of  human  perfection  and  peace.  He  never  6cruj)les  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  selecting  a  forcible  Saxon  epitliet  in  pref- 
erence to  any  roundabout  mode  of  speech,  liowever  mucli  disiderated 
by  conventional  elegance  or  social  squeamishness.  He  knows  how 
much  religion  and  morality  have  suffered  from  a  slavish  adherence  to 
a  stereotyped  i)hraseology,  and  he  omits  no  opportunity  of  sending 
home  much-needed  truths  in  sledgehammer-like  sentences  of  vigorous 
English  speech.  The  opening  chapter  of  "  ny[>atia  "  contains  a  very 
fair  type  of  the  hero  of  Kingslcy  and  of  the  muscular  school  gen- 
erally : 

"  In  the  four  hundred  and  thirteenth  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
some  three  hundred  miles  above  Alexandria,  the  young  monk  Phile- 
mon was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  low  range  of  inland  clifis  crested 
with  drifting  sand.  Behind  him  the  desert  sand-waste  stretched  life- 
less, interminable,  reflecting  its  lurid  glare  on  the  horizon  of  tlie  cloud- 
less vaults  of  blue  .  .  .  And  there  he  sat  musing,  a  young  Apollo  of 
the  desert.  His  only  clothing  was  a  ragged  sheep-skin  bound  with  a 
leathern  girdle.  His  long  black  locks,  unshorn  from  childhood,  waved 
and  glistened  in  the  sun  ;  a  rich  dark  down  on  cheek  and  chin  sliowed 
the  spring  of  beautiful  manhood  ;  his  hard  hands  and  sinewy,  sun- 
burnt limbs,  told  of  labor  and  endurance  ;  his  flashing  eyes  and  beet- 
ling brow  of  daring,  fancy,  passion,  thought,  whicli  had  no  sphere  in 
such  a  place." 

Sucli  writing  has  had  a  beneficial  efiect  on  our  generation,  and  will 
continue  to  exercise  a  healthy  effect  on  many  succeeding  ones.  The 
increasingly  artificial  texture  of  modern  society,  the  apparently  inter- 
minable subdivisions  of  bodily  and  mental  labor,  the  extension  of  the 
cooperative  element  in  all  departments  of  trade  and  the  arts  of  life, 
have  all  combined  to  impair  the  harmonious  developnient  of  our  facul- 
ties of  body  and  mind.  The  great  danger  of  professional,  mercantile, 
or  artisan  life  is,  that  men  should  become  members  of  a  certain  profes- 
sion, business,  or  trade,  and  nothing  more.  The  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  life  have  become  so  absorbing  in  these  latter  times,  that  we 
cannot  too  strenuously  insist  on  the  fact  that  true  greatness  of  charac- 
ter consists  in  a  well-subordinated  adjustment  of  the  bodily  and  men- 
tal powers,  and,  moreover,  in  a  due  proportion  being  maintained  be- 
tween the  various  faculties  therein  included.  If  any  one  capability  or 
set  of  capabilities  is  usually  called  into  exercise,  we  cannot  too  soon 
learn  the  necessity  of  developing  those  that  are  liable  to  remain  dor- 
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mant ;  and  in  view  of  the  vast  number  of  employments  that  foster 
habits  of  physical  inaction,  we  are  under  no  little  obligation  to  the 
novelists  of  the  muscular  school,  who  have  done  so  much  to  illustrate 
tiie  old  adage  of  a  sound  mind  requiring  a  sound  body  as  its  correla- 
tive. 

Hesembling  Kingsley  in  her  partiality  for  heroes  possessing  strong- 
ly marked  bodily  and  nieutal  characteristics — resembling  him  also  in 
the  nervous  vigor  of  his  dialogue,  though  much  superior  in  subtle  dis- 
crimination of  character  and  artistic  structure  of  narrative,  is  George 
Elliot  (Mrs.  Lewes),  author  of  "Adam  Bede  "  and  other  works  that 
have  marked  an  era  in  modern  fiction.  There  is  an  absence  of  any 
striking  peculiarities  about  this  writer  that  renders  the  task  of  indica- 
ting the  distinctive  character  of  her  writing  somewhat  difficult.  It  pre- 
supposes no  small  amount  of  negative  merit,  to  be  chargeable  with  no 
degree  of  extravagance  or  striving  after  effect — to  be  guilty  of  very 
few  offences  against  good  taste  either  in  thought  or  style.  It  is  some- 
thing, in  a  sensation-loving  age  like  the  present,  for  a  writer  to  have 
established  a  deservedly  great  reputation  without  ever  transgressing 
the  limits  of  simple  and  consistent  narrative.  Her  stories  are  pre- 
minently  sketches  of  English  life — the  life  of  quiet,  farm-studded  coun- 
try districts,  or  of  the  sleepy  market-town  of  an  inland  rural  county. 
Village  ale-houses,  old  family  mansions,  the  homes  of  well-to-do  agri- 
culturists or  tradesmen,  sometimes  a  snug,  substantial  rectory,  often 
the  plain,  indifferently-furnished  manse  of  a  dissenting  preacher — such 
are  the  localities  of  most  of  her  incidents,  and  to  such  scenes  do  her 
characters  correspond.  More  than  one  of  her  stories  refer  to  the  tran- 
sitional period  in  English  history  succeeding  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  when  ten-pound  householders,  railways,  and  revolution- 
ary politics  combined  to  astonish  a  slumbrous  rural  population,  whose 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  Constitution  had  already  been  somewhat 
nidely  shaken  by  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Tlie  slow  ferment  of  the  bucolic  mind  laborins;  under  the  con- 
viction  that  the  country  had  entered  on  a  downward  course  leading  to 
radicalism,  low  prices,  and  national  ruin  generally,  is  a  fine  psycho- 
logical study  when  presented  to  us  in  the  graphic  sketches  of  our 
author.  No  less  memorable  are  her  pictures  of  the  social  conditions 
of  English  dissent  during  the  same  ])eriod,  of  its  much-laboring,  much- 
enduring  clergymen,  adored  of  pious  spinsters  or  worried  by  too  offi- 
cious deacons,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  minutia?  of  a  retail  pro- 
vision-business is  apt  to  impart  a  shoppy  flavor  to  their  notions  of 
church  government,  and  to  give  a  somewhat  one-sided  character  to 
their  ititerpretation  of  the  limits  of  private  judgment.      Mrs.  Lewes 
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has  a  keen  eye,  too,  for  tlie  foibles  of  the  great  Plnglish  niidclle  class. 
She  exposes,  in  licr  inimitably  fiiitliful  way,  their  frivolous  gossip,  their 
rigid,  easte-like  subdivisions,  their  mutual  jealousies  and  petty  rival- 
ries, while  at  the  same  time  she  proclaims  their  possession  of  the  true 
ideal  of  home-life,  of  noble  domestic  virtues,  and  of  the  self-reliant 
spirit  that  makes  them  the  true  governing  power  of  the  nation.  Her 
love-scenes  are  unique  in  their  way,  not  composed  of  fulsome  nonsense 
or  unmitigated  twaddle,  like  too  much  of  the  amatory  dialogue  of 
modern  fiction.  She  recognizes  the  fact  that  two  peoj>le,  not  altogether 
fools  in  other  relations  of  life,  do  not  straightway  become  so  when 
animated  by  a  strong  partiality  for  each  other.  She  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed that  two  beings  presumably  rational,  who  wish  to  establish  a 
nmtual  understanding  that  is  to  last  for  life,  do  not  w^aste  the  precious 
moments  they  enjoy  of  each  other's  company  by  talking  such  stuff*  as 
children  do  to  dolls.  When  matters  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in 
what  may  be  called  the  kissing  stage,  she  discreetly  drops  the  veil,  rea- 
sonably concluding  that  from  that  point  the  history  of  the  course  of 
true  love  is  of  little  interest  to  anybody  but  the  parties  immediately 
concerned — a  fact  which  many  popular  writers  completely  ignore, 
amplifying  their  narratives,  indeed,  as  the  opportunities  for  warmth  of 
description  increase.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Lewes 
gives  a  prosaic  or  altogether  practical  treatment  to  the  tender  passion. 
Womanly  in  her  nature  and  sympathies,  she  takes  frequent  opportu- 
nity of  showing  how  an  absorbing  passion  may  change  for  good  or  evil 
the  whole  tenor  of  existence — how  love  for  a  girl,  mayhap  all  unwor- 
thy of  it,  may  rend  to  the  very  roots  the  fibres  of  a  genuine  manly 
heart — how  smiles  and  looks,  and  little  winning  ways,  empty  and 
meaningless  to  the  fair  one  who  bestows  them,  may  nourish  a  love  that 
subdues  a  powerful  intellect,  and  turns  aside  the  great  purpose  of  a 
noble  life.  Pretty,  playful,  coquettish,  Hetty  Sorrel  did  not,  we  dare 
say,  mean  to  deceive  honest-hearted,  generous  Adam  Bede ;  but  her 
unfaithfulness  brings  a  great  shadow  on  his  life  notwithstanding,  and 
he  also  suffers  for  the  degradation  he  had  no  share  in  causing.  Being 
but  an  indifferent  judge  of  character,  and  unable  to  distinguish  reality 
from  seeming,  conformably  to  the  common  failing  of  her  sex,  she 
selects  the  worse  for  the  better  j^art.  That  she  has  to  drain  the  cup  of 
her  folly  to  the  bitter  dregs,  is  an  accident  that  might  or  might  not 
have  its  counterpart  in  life.  Despised,  heart-broken,  and  penitent,  she 
commands  a  tearful  sympathy  which  would  certainly  not  be  accorded 
to  the  apparently  more  fortunate  matron,  who  had  preferred  the  showy 
to  the  substantial,  and  reached  the  unlovely  eminence  of  a  prosperous 
station  unhallowed  by  affection  or  regard.     The  struggle  of  a  loving, 
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sympathetic  female  Iieart  to  beat  in  unison  with  the  high  impulses  and 
desires  of  the  sterner  masculine  nature — the  depth  of  tenderness  and 
pity  and  confiding  trust  that  resides  in  woman,  and  wells  forth  in  un- 
measured volume  towards  the  man  she  loves — the  beauty,  the  mystery, 
and  the  everlasting  freshness  that  abides  around  the  old  tale  of  two 
lives  being  gradually  welded  into  one,  is  nowhere  more  simply  and 
expressively  told  than  in  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Lewes. 

AVidely  different  in  tone  and  character  from  the  books  we  have  jusc 
referred  to,  are  the  works  of  what  may  be  designated  the  sensational 
school  of  modern  fiction.  Of  this  class,  unquestionably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished representatives  are  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss  Braddon,  two 
writers  of  widely  difi'erent  talents  and  tastes,  but  both  substantially 
agreeing  in  their  method  of  exciting  and  sustaining  the  interest  of 
their  readers  by  revealing  abnormal  phases  of  social  life  and  cliarac- 
ter.  It  requires  but  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  tenden- 
cies of  our  age  to  be  aware  that  a  love  of  the  unusual  and  the  striking 
is  one  of  these.  The  ordinary  and  necessary  avocations  of  life  have 
nowadays  become  so  absorbing,  that  people  have  little  leisure  and  per- 
haps less  inclination  to  cultivate  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  their 
nature.  If  they  are  to  be  amused  even,  whether  through  the  medium 
of  the  eye  or  ear,  it  must  be  with  little  efibrt  to  themselves,  and  in  a 
way  that  will  seize  their  attention  without  any  conscious  exertion. 
Accustomed  to  wonderful  novelties  in  science,  in  commerce,  and  the 
arts  of  life,  the  man  who  would  command  popular  attention,  either  in 
speaking  or  writing,  must  be  able  to  make  believe  that  he  is  revealing 
some  new  thing — must  address  himself  largely  to  the  faculty  of  won- 
der, and  leave  as  little  to  the  powers  of  reflection  as  he  j)ossibly  can. 

We  can  scarcely  go  so  far  as  to  compare  the  prevailing  love  for 
highly-spiced  amusements  and  sensational  literature  to  the  corrupted 
social  taste  of  the  declining  Roman  Empire,  though  it  has  many  points 
of  analogy  with  it.  We  think  there  is  a  large  enough  balance  on  the 
side  of  an  appreciation  for  healthy,  unvitiated  art,  to  encourage  us  in 
hoping  that  the  depraved  tendency  may  work  its  own  cure.  We 
would  not  have  it  supposed  that  these  strictures  apply  in  all  their 
force  to  the  novels  of  the  first  of  the  two  writers  we  have  named. 
Wilkie  Collins  had  established  a  reputation  in  modern  literature  before 
sensational  novels  had  become  an  epithet  in  common  use.  His  fame 
rests  on  other  qualifications  besides  his  command  of  intricate  and 
Jiighly-wrought  narrative.  There  is  a  finish  and  elaborateness  of  de- 
tail about  the  productions  of  his  pen  that  bespeak  a  conscientious  and 
pains-taking  writer — one  who  works  not  for  the  passing  hour  merely, 
but  aims  at  establishing  an  enduring  reputation.     In  the  fascinating 
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interest  of  his  stories,  in  tlieir  harnionv  and  artistic  unitv,  he  is 
equalled  by  few  modern  novelists  ;  in  his  choice  of  subject  and  repre- 
sentation of  cliaracter  lie  is  o[)en,  like  the  rest  of  the  sensational 
school,  to  less  favorable  criticism.  It  may  certainly  be  ur<^ed  that 
there  are  abnormal  and  unusual  phases  of  modern  life  that  deserve  to 
be  chronicled  as  well  as  its  more  familiar  aspects.  Jf  fiction  is  to  pre- 
sent a  reflex  of  human  nature  and  experience,  it  must  needs  take  note 
of  its  morbid  as  well  as  its  healthy  action,  of  its  depraved  excesses  and 
startling  contrasts  as  well  as  of  its  natural  and  ordinaiy  tenor.  In 
fact,  all  literature  that  appeals  to  the  imagination  must  convey  s<^me- 
thing  new  and  strange,  else  it  would  cease  to  attract  attention  at  all. 
Such  a  plea  by  no  moans  removes  the  objection  against  sensational 
novels,  which  is,  that  they  exaggerate  the  morbid  and  exceptional  side 
of  human  history  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  normal  conditions.  Truth 
may  be  often  stranger  than  fiction,  but  no  one  expects  to  find  every- 
day life  a  perpetual  series  of  surprises,  or  a  gradual  revelation  of  secret 
crimes  leading  meritably  to  some  great  and  startling  retribution.  The 
celebrated  criminal  trials  of  the  last  few  vears  furnish,  it  must  be 
owned,  quite  as  strange  aspects  of  human  nature  as  any  novelist  would 
be  likely  to  imagine.  While  such  as  these  may  be  pointed  to  as  afibrd- 
ing  precedents  for  sensational  narrative,  the  novelist  who  follows  them 
must  submit  to  the  charge  of  sacrificing  to  the  requirements  of  tran- 
sient interest  the  distinction  of  being  a  faithful  delineator  of  the  abid- 
ing characteristics  of  human  life. 

If  these  remarks  can  be  applied  in  great  measure  to  the  works  of 
Wilkie  Collins,  they  may  be  urged  with  much  greater  force  with  refer- 
ence to  those  of  Miss  Braddon.  Apart  from  that  lady's  wonderful 
command  of  vigorous  English,  her  power  of  dramatic  dialogue  and 
striking  situations,  and  her  vein  of  easy  social  satire,  there  is  very  little 
in  her  novels  deserving  of  anything  but  unmixed  reprobation.  Her 
virtuous  characters  are  decidedly  feeble ;  her  objectionable  ones  are 
those  that  manifest  any  ability  whatever.  To  gauge  human  life  by 
her  representations,  one  would  imagine  no  family  history  was  com- 
plete without  the  record  of  some  atrocious  crime  or  sinful  folly.  She 
seems  to  luxuriate  in  social  corruption — to  delight  in  destroying  all 
faith  in  woman's  fidelity  or  man's  honor.  Caprice,  selfishness,  blind, 
unreasoning  p)assion,  seem,  according  to  her  theory,  to  be  the  ruling 
forces  of  modern  fashionable  society.  She  has  a  power  of  keen-edged 
satire  that  might,  when  properly  developed  and  applied,  have  approxi- 
mated her  influence  to  that  of  Thackeray.  She  has  a  depraved  habit 
of  exhibiting  vice  in  attractive  company  and  under  specious  disguises, 
that  entitle  her  to  rank  with  Reynolds  and  other  English  imitators  of 
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the  worst  class  of  the  French  school  of  fiction.  Yet  no  author  of 
recent  years  enjoys  a  more  widely-spread  popularity.  Most  of  her 
hooks  have  already  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  three-volume  dig- 
nity, library-edition  solidity,  brilliant  paper-covcr-cheapness,  and  now 
claim  to  rank  as  standard  novels — a  sign  and  a  portent,  verily,  in 
modern  fiction,  betokening,  among  other  things,  a  depravity  of  literary 
taste  not  at  all  a  healthy  symptom  of  the  age. 

As  a  type,  jpar  exeellence,  of  the  novel  of  English  middle-class  life, 
may  be  selected  the  productions  of  Anthony  Trollope — a  writer  of 
nmch  versatility,  much  easy  grace  of  style  and  treatment,  and  fre- 
quently, be  it  said,  of  much  prolixity.  Somebody  has  made  a  remark 
to  the  effect  that  a  modern  novelist  or  essayist  addresses  his  readers  as 
if  they  were  individually  in  the  enjoyment  of  having  the.  morning 
paper  served  up  with  their  breakfast-rolls,  of  using  visiting-cards,  and 
possessing  front  drawing-rooms.  While  snch  requisites  presuppose  no 
exceedingly  elevated  social  position,  they  seem  inseparably  connected 
with  that  easy  medium  of  rank  and  circumstances  that  constitutes  the 
sphere  of  an  ideal  literary  public.  Middle-class  life,  possessing  most 
of  the  really  essential  amenities  of  a  higher  station,  and  wanting  many 
of  the  harsh  outlines  of  the  rank  beneath  it,  has  come  to  furnish  a 
very  large  share  of  the  character  and  incident  of  modern  fiction. 
Embodying  all  the  shades  of  social  life  that  lie  between  the  million- 
aires on  the  one  hand  and  the  laboring  population  on  the  other,  it  is 
the  most  varied  in  character,  culture,  and  occupation,  of  any  division 
of  the  body  ])olitic.  Industrious,  enterprising,  progi'essive,  it  is  per- 
petually receiving  accessions  from  beneath,  and  persistently  invading 
the  rank  above  it.  It  is  proud  of  many  trifling  distinctions,  and  ob- 
livious mainly  of  those  that  truly  dignify  it.  Conscious  of  its  power 
and  influence,  it  knows  that  its  rights  have  been  already  pretty  well 
secured,  and  is  little  disposed  to  insist  much  on  them,  in  case  its  duties 
should  be  brought  into  undue  prominence.  You  will  find  its  members 
suppressing  the  lowly  origin  of  their  fathers  or  grandfathers,  that  they 
may  set  up  a  mythical  claim  to  birth,  gentility,  and  what  not,  ignoring 
altogether  the  honest  pride  there  is  in  pointing  to  a  man  who  has  risen 
by  sheer  ability  and  force  of  character  as  one  of  Nature's  nobility,  a 
ruler  among  men  by  the  very  oldest  charter  of  rank — on  which,  in- 
deed, all  succeeding  ones  deserving  of  any  attention  are  founded. 
Their  notions  of  worth  are  strongly  affected  by  a  possible  balance  at 
the  banker's  ;  their  estimate  of  mental  culture  has  a  continual  refer- 
ence as  to  whether  it  will  pay  or  not.  Tlie  aristocracy  of  birth  is  a 
distinction  they  can  understand,  and  long  to  share  ;  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  is  a  power  they  know  and  feel,  and  bow  to  ;  the  aristocracy  of 
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mind  tlicy  arc  scarcely  in  a  ponition  to  apjjrccijite,  far  less  adequately 
to  reco<^nize.     They  will  be  fonnd  to  educate  their  sons  for  the  most 
part  rationally  and  jiractically,  in  a  way  to  ])repare  them  for  tlie  toil 
and  strugi^le  that  is  no  more  absent  from  middle-class  than  from  low- 
lier grades  of  life.     TJicir  daughters  are  too  often  trained  in  a  way 
skilfully  adapted  for  making  them  as  useless,  as  characterless,  and  as 
insipid  as  possible.     What  a  gap  in  literature  and  social  history  lie*j 
between  the  princesses  of  Homer,  expert  at  the  shuttle  and  distaff,  and 
the  young  lady  of  modern  fiction  and  modern  life,  whose  occupations 
are  so  studiously  and  exclusively  ornamental ;    who  never  seems  to 
contemplate  tlie  possibility  of  any  necessity  arising  in  her  existence  to 
mix  a  pudding  or  make  a  ])inafore;  wdio  is  so  very  intent  on  accom- 
plisliments  that  are  strongly  suggestive  of  the  sugar-paste  used  in  the 
embellishments  of  the  confectionery  art — very  pretty  to  look  at,  but 
very  destitute  of  the  ])roperty  of  nourishment !     When  we  say  that 
the  elaborately -finished  production  of  a  modern  boarding-school  is  fre- 
quently not  the  sort  of  person  a  man  with  a  moderate  income  would 
choose  to  ally  himself  with  for  life — that  young  ladies  who  cultivate 
expensive  tastes,  who  set  up  artificial  standards  of  gentility,  and  care- 
fully suppress  all  the  true  womanliness  of  their  nature  and  sympa- 
thies, have  nobody  but  themselves  to  blame  if  the  stock  of  bachelors 
is  on  the  increase — we  are  only  repeating    a   conclusion  that  social 
critics  and  novelists  have  been  iterating  these  last  ten  years.     And  no 
writer  has  more  forcibly  illustrated  such  details  of"  middle-class  life 
than  Anthony  Trollope,  whom  the  foregoing  digression  has  left  some- 
what in  the  background.     We  dare  say  most  of  our  young  lady  read- 
ers have  admired  and  sighed  over  his  very  carefully-written  love-scenes 
and  dialogues.     In  fact,  a  complete  vade  mecwin  of  fashionable  court- 
ship might  be  culled  from  his  writings,  showing  the  proper  language 
to  use,  and  when  to  use  it,  furnishing  many  efiective  models  of  love- 
letters  in  better  style  of  English  than  is  usual  in  such  productions,  and 
giving  useful  points  as  to  the  most  suitable  place  and  time  to  select  for 
coming  to  a  final  imderstanding.     Popping  the  question,  dropping  on 
one  knee,  and  such  crudities  of  speech  and  conduct,  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  generally  sensible  productions  of  our  author.     His 
lovers  talk,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much,  and  are  somewhat  more  volumi- 
nous in  their  correspondence  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  even  pru- 
dent;  but  they  do  not  behave  like  somewhat  spooney  lunatics,  nor  out- 
rage the  proprieties  of  their  mother-tongue,  like  many  we  become 
familiar  with  in  reports  of  breach-of-promise  cases  and  m  fourth-rate 
novels.     Trollope  has  written  too  much  and  too  rapidly  to  have  writ- 
ten uniformly  well.     The  excellence  of  his  stories  consists  more  in 
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tlieir  general  impression  than  in  any  special  power  they  reveal.  lie 
can  present  the  outlines  of  a  nunil)er  of  more  or  less  commonplace 
people  witli  ease  and  fidelity ;  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  name  an  individ- 
ual character  that  leaves  a  lasting  inipression  on  our  minds.  We 
recognize  in  such  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Proudie,  the  Bishop's  wife  in  "  Bar- 
chester  Towers,"  the  embodiment  of  a  forcible,  fussy,  and  troublesome 
type  of  female  character ;  but  we  cannot  say  she  becomes  familiar  to 
us  in  the  sanie  way,  for  example,  as  Dickens's  Mrs.  Gamp,  or  Thack- 
eray's Becky  Sharp.  He  can  analyze  very  skilfully  and  justly  familiar 
])hases  of  character  and  motive  ;  his  way  of  representing  life  does  not 
lead  him  to  any  very  subtle  discrimination  of  mental  peculiarities. 
He  is  just  the  sort  of  writer  to  be  moderately  admired  and  extensively 
read  in  his  day  and  generation,  being  of  that  easy  and  tolerant  creed 
in  most  things  so  congenial  to  modern  taste  ;  not  startling  his  readers 
by  violent  invective  or  striking  boldness  of  speech,  but  maintaining  a 
quiet,  gentlemanly  tone  of  style  even  when  intending  to  be  most 
severe.  Not  blind,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  the  manifold  incon- 
sistencies of  the  class  of  society  he  most  frequently  depicts,  but  often 
pointing  a  moral  that  w^e  susj)ect  few  of  his  readers  take  the  trouble  to 
i-eflect  on. 


THE    PAETNERSHIP   OF   SIX. 

A  King  once  engaged  two  watchmen  to  take  care  of  his  orchard. 
One  was  blind,  and  the  other  lame.  Still,  they  answered  the  purpose 
very  well,  for  their  mere  presence  was  quite  sufficient  to  keep  de])reda- 
tors  at  a  distance.  One  eveninc:  the  lame  watchman  was  sittino;  in  the 
orchard,  w4ien  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  bunch  of  luscious  grapes,  the  first 
and  only  ripe  ones  in  the  whole  place.  "  Are  you  not  very  thirsty  ? " 
said  he  to  his  blind  companion,  who  was  walking  up  and  down,  feeling 
his  way  with  a  stick.  "Would  you  not  like  a  bunch  of  fine,  juicy 
grapes  ? " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  blind  man's  reply  ;  "  but  you  know  we  cannot 
pick  them.  I  am  blind,  and  cannot  see;  you  are  lame,  and  cannot 
walk." 

'*  True,"  said  the  lame  man  ;  ''still,  we  can  get  at  them.  Take  me 
on  your  back  ;  I  can  guide  you,  and  you  can  carry  me  to  the  grapes." 

And  so  they  stole  the  precious  fruit  and  ate  it. 

Now,  the  next  day  the  King  v;ent  into  the  orchard  to  gather  this 
very  cluster  of  grapes,  for  he  had  already  observed  it  as  being  just  fit 
for  the  table.  It  had  vanished,  and  he  at  once  taxed  the  watchmen 
with  the  tlieft. 
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"  ITow  can  my  lord  tlie  Kin^  accuse  nio  of  hucIi  a  thing?"  ex- 
claimed the  lame  man.  "  Here  I  must  Bit  all  the  davB  of  my  life, 
^vithout  moving  a  single  inch  ;  for  am  I  not  lame  'i " 

"  And  how  can  my  lord  the  King  accuse  me  of  such  a  thing,  when 
I  am  hlind  ? "  asked  the  other.  "  How  can  the  heart  long  after,  or 
the  hands  reach,  that  which  the  eyes  cannot  behold  ? " 

The  Iving  answered  not  a  word  ;  hut  he  ordered  liis  servants  to 
place  the  lame  man  on  the  back  of  the  blind  man,  and  he  condemned 
them  to  punishment  just  as  if  they  had  been  one  man. 

So  it  is  with  tlie  soul  and  the  body  of  man.  The  soul  cannot  sin 
withqiit  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  soul,  but  the  sin  of  both  is 
the  sin  of  each  ;  and  it  w^ill  not  avail,  in  the  great  day  of  judgment, 
to  sliirk  the  responsibility,  as  did  the  lame  and  the  blind  watchmen. 
Body  and  soul  will  be  judged  as  one. — Talmud,  Sanhedrim,  91. 
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BY    K.    M.    rULLEK. 


I  HAD  a  beautiful,  delicate  Jlower, 

That  bloomed  and  blossomed  my  window  beside  ; 
And  I  loved  that  flower,  until — sad  hour  I — 

It  faded,  and  withered,  and  died. 

I  had  a  pet  lircl,  whose  melodious  song 
Oft  gladdened  my  heart  in  the  eventide  ; 

But  its  tremulous  song  was  silent  ere  long, 
For,  like  the  sweet  flower,  it  died. 

I  had  a  pure  love  that  was  mine — all  mine — 
A  love  that  filled  my  soul  with  sweet  pride  ; 

But,  alas  !  what  was  mine  is  now  more  divine, 
For,  like  flower  and  bird,  love  died. 

I  had  hope  to  brighten  the  Spring  of  life's  year. 
Until  envious  Time,  with  huri-ying  stride, 

Left  Spring  behind,  and,  when  autumn  was  near. 
Struck  hope,  like  the  rest — and  it  died. 

Ajid  I  wonder  if  any  dear  friends  will  regret  me, 
Or  sigh  at  my  absence,  as  often  I've  sighed 

For  joys  departed  ;  or,  will  they  forget  me 
When  I,  like  my  hopes,  shall  have  died  ? 
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THE   THIRTY-FOUKTH    STREET   CONGREGATION   CONSIDERING   REFORMS. 

The  congregation  B'nai  Jeshuriin,  of  Thirty-fourtli  street,  one  ot* 
the  oldest  orthodox  congregations  in  America,  is  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  certain  wholesome  reforms.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
some  time  ago,  considerable  agitation  on  the  ritual  and  other  questions 
took  place  in  their  midst,  the  result  of  which  was  the  institution  of 
certain  changes  or  modifications  in  the  service.  The  acquisition  of 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  Vidaver  as  rabbi  was  another  impetus  to  the  much-desired 
end  ;  and  that  gentleman's  liberal  preaching  has  done  a  great  deal 
towards  enlightening  his  flock.  Yerj  recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation,  a  motion  was  made  to  propose  to  '*  rabbinical  authori- 
ties "  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  female  voices  in  the  choir ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  within  the  past  fortnight,  a  general 
debate  on  the  subject  was  indulged  in.  A  carefully-prepared  disserta- 
tion, published  by  Dr.  Yidaver,  was  read  and  accepted ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  meeting  decided  that  the  opinion  of  other  rabbinical  au- 
thorities ought  to  be  had  before  final  decision,  and  that  the  vote  must 
be  postponed  for  at  least  six  months. 

Of  course,  to  this  little  delay  on  the  part  of  the  meeting  Israel  has 
no  particular  objection.  Delay  as  they  will,  our  good  friends  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  street  synagogue  will  have  to  admit  not  only  this  inno- 
vation, but  many  more,  ere  they  are  much  older.  Fortunately,  thei-e 
are  those  of  their  number  who  will  not  look  idly  on  and  allow  their 
old  and  respected  congregation  to  take  a  back  seat  among  Jewish  con- 
gregations. But  it  does  seem  remarkable,  to  minds  accustomed  to 
reforms  in  their  most  liberal  sense,  how  intelligent  men  can,  in  the 
present  day,  so  insult  their  own  human  nature  as  to  entertain  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt  of  the  right  of  woman  to  sing  her  Maker's  praise. 
What  care  we  for  rabbinical  authorities  upon  such  a  point,  which  com- 
mon sense  alone  can  decide?  Is  it  not  a  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages  to 
separate  the  sexes  in  the  house  of  worship,  to  prohibit  a  woman's  voice 
being  heard  in  the  sanctuary,  and  to  consider  that  all  the  Jewish 
female's  religious  duties  are  performed  when  she  keeps  a  Kosher  house 
and  lights  the  Sabbath-lamp  ?  If  this  be  religion,  then  are  the  sacred 
names  of  wife,  mother,  sister,  and  daughter  but  mere  empty  sounds. 

The  determination  of  the  meeting  to  a])peal  to  more  rabbinical 
authorities  reminds  us  of  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  an  orthodox 
congregation  in  the  South,  who,  desiring  to  introduce  the  organ,  and 
not  satisfied  with  their  own  minister's  answer,  wrote  to  a  learned  rabbi 
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in  Enf^liind,  fvnd  received  a  rei)ly  to  the  following  cficct :  '*  The  intro- 
duction of  an  organ  will  lead  to  Christian  Hing(;rR ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  i'act  that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  synagogue  where  Christians 
sung,  a  gentleman  of  the  clioir,  becoming  enthusiastic  over  the  per- 
iormance  of  the  service,  exclaimed  to  a  friend,  'Jesus  Christ,  how 
beautifully  we  sang  the  /Schema  Yisroile ! '  Therefore^  I  say,  you 
must  not  have  an  organ." 

The  Thirty-fourth  street  congregation  had  best  not  aj)|)eal  to  "  more 
rabbinical  authorities,"  or  they  may  have  another  evidence  of  rabbin- 
ical knowledge  and  sound  logic,  which,  however  humorous  it  may  be, 
cannot  fail  to  inflict  upon  all  true  Jews  the  deepest  sorrow,  when  they 
remember  that  it  is  their  hallowed  religion  which  is  being  thus  trifled 
witli  by  men  wdiose  only  claim  to  ecclesiastical  authority  is  a  smatter- 
ing of,  or  even — if  it  will  please  some  of  our  readers  better — a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  that  estimable  book,  the  Sehulchan  Arooch. 

In  the  present  instance,  no  good  can  possibly  arise  from  outside 
consultations.  The  worthy  gentleman  who  so  ably  tills  the  pulpit  of 
the  congregation  is  all  the  authority  that  is  needed  ;  and  it  seems  to 
ns  that,  if  instead  of  going  elsewhere  for  advice,  his  flock  will  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  listen  attentively  to  what  he  teaches  them,  under- 
stand that  instruction,  and  tlien  judge  of  it  only  by  that  good  practi- 
cal common  sense  which  we  believe  the  majority  of  the  members  pos- 
sess, peace  and  harmony  will  be  maintained  in  their  midst,  and  great 
good  result  to  themselves,  to  their  children,  and  to  Judaism. 

ASSASSINATION    OF   A   C0-KELIGI0NI5T   IN    PEFwU. 

Recent  advices  from  Peru  have  informed  us  of  an  outrage  which 
lias  been  perpetrated  on  a  w'ortliy  brother,  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  nephew  of  the  Peruvian  President. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Leipsker,  a  well-known  New  York  merchant,  being  on  a 
journey  to  Piura,  was  at  the  port  of  Paita  on  the  13th  of  lN"ovember, 
1870.  Fearing  the  robbers  which  infest  the  way  between  the  two 
places,  Mr.  Leipsker  applied  to  the  Commandant  of  Police  at  Paita 
for  an  escort.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  Commandant  him- 
self, with  two  soldiers,  accompanied  the  merchant.  On  the  next  day, 
however,  when  only  twelve  miles  from  Paita,  the  officer  dismissed  the 
soldiers,  shot  Mr.  Leipsker,  and  buried  his  body  in  the  sand.  The 
murderer  then  enacted  the  part  of  highway  robber,  by  opening  the 
trunk  of  the  murdered  man  and  stealing  its  contents. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Leij)sker  were  found  on  November  28th,  and 
taken  to  Piura,  where  an  inquest  was  held. 

In  recording  this  fearfnl   outrage  upon   humanity,  we   feel   con- 
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strained  to  appeal  to  our  brethren  to  urge  upon  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  States  the  necessity  of  taking  active  measures  in  demanding 
from  the  authorities  of  Peru  that  justice  be  vindicated  by  the  imme- 
diate arrest  and  punishment  of  the  offender.  The  rank  of  Major  in 
the  Army  and  Commandant  of  Police,  and  the  presumed  relationshi]) 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  should  afford  no  shelter  to  the  depraved  wretch 
who  has  thus  prostituted  his  office  to  the  vilest  purpose  the  mind  can 
conceive.  The  Government  of  Peru  will  be  a  disgrace  among  govern- 
ments if  it  gives  the  criminal  the  slightest  chance  of  escape  from  that 
just  retribution  he  deserves ;  and  our  authorities  will  be  no  less  stig- 
matized if  they  permit  this  shameful  violation  of  the  laws  of  human- 
ity to  pass  unnoticed. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Columbus,  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Paita,  has  taken  much  trouble  in  urging  prompt  measures,  in  which 
lie  is  joined  by  the  foreign  residents  in  Peru  ;  but,  as  yet,  no  news  has 
reached  us  of  the  apprehension  of  the  assassin. 

Mr.  Leipsker,  w^ho  is  represented  as  being  a  very  excellent  gentle- 
man, leaves  a  family  to  mourn  his  untimely  loss ;  in  which  sad  duty 
they  will  have,  we  feel  sure,  the  sincere  condolence  and  sympathy  of 
all  who  read  of  this  event. 

THE   PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   TO   THE    CONSTITUTION. 

Judge  Strong,  Governor  Geary,  and  other  individuals  of  the  same 
stamp,  have  again  been  boring  the  community  with  their  twaddle 
about  revising  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  God  and  insert  His  name  therein.  It  is  not  so  much 
God,  however,  as  Christianity,  which  these  religious  gentlemen  desire 
to  see  recognized  in  the  great  charter  of  our  country.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  Jews  do  not  like  this,  and  are  much  agitated  about  it.  But 
really,  we  cannot  see  why  they  should  be.  Because  a  few  governors 
and  a  Judge  have  added  their  names  to  a  movement  which  reflects 
little  credit  on  their  sagacity,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  pay  any  more  attention  to  it. 

The  American  nation  is  totally  opposed  to  this  Church-and-State 
question,  and  will  certainly  never  be  so  far  forgetful  of  its  dearest 
interests  as  to  listen  to  the  ravings  of  a  few  fanatics  and  politicians, 
who,  having  no  other  means  of  creating  an  excitement  and  bringing 
themselves  before  the  public,  invent  this  arrant  nonsense,  which  has 
only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  laughed  at.  Our  Jewish  contemporaries 
have,  in  their  just  indignation,  made  too  much  of  this  matter,  and 
have  attributed  to  it  an  importance  which  it  does  not  possess.  The 
leading  papers  throughout  the  country,  whether  secular  or  religious. 
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liave  said  enough  to  convince  us  tJiat  the  Convention  and  its  doings  are 
distasteful  to  the  public.  Of  all  denominations,  the  Jews  liave  tlie 
least  to  fear ;  for  if  even  the  matter  does  come  properly  to  a  head,  the 
Catholics,  the  Methodists,  and  the  numherloss  sects  of  Orthodox  Cliris- 
tianity,  the  Unitarians,  the  Deists,  the  Spiritualists,  and  the  free-think- 
ers of  all  denominations,  who  make  up  the  hulk  of  the  population,  will 
join  them  in  frustrating  it.  If  these  gentlemen,  who  get  up  the  con- 
ventions so  as  to  hear  themselves  speak  and  admire  one  another's  right- 
eousness, have  not  sense  enough  to  see  that  they  are  becoming  the 
laughing-stocks  of  their  countrymen,  let  them  continue  to  meet  and 
pass  resolutions.  It  amuses  them,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  does  no 
particular  harm  to  anybody. 

GRAND    SUCCESS    OF    TOE    SOCIETY    FOR   CONVERTING    THE   JEWS. 

"  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Association  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  "  held  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on 
Monday,  January  23d.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past 
year,  and  the  immense  success  which  has  attended  the  large  outlay  of 
money  and  time,  must  doubtless  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
pious  members  of  the  Association.  We  find  that  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  Hebrews  sought  Christian  instruction,  of  which  number  some 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  city  because  tliey  could  not  find  employ- 
ment ;  others  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  and  preferred  to  grope 
their  way  in  the  blindness  of  Judaism ;  one  was  rejected  on  account  of 
impurity  of  motive — which  shows  what  a  grand  scoundrel  he  must 
have  been,  and  how  careful  the  Society  is  not  to  admit  frauds ;  and 
one,  who  is  represented  as  being  very  intelligent,  is  still  under  instruc- 
tion. So  it  happened — strange  enough,  to  be  sure — that  during  the 
entire  year,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  investments  of  ''  greenbacks '' 
which  had  been  made,  there  was  not  a  single  soul  actually  saved. 
What  a  pity  now,  if,  after  all  the  trouble,  the  '^  intelligent "  individ- 
ual under  instruction  should  turn  out  such  an  idiot  as  to  fail  to  see  the 
point ! 

But  what  matters  that,  so  long  as  the  Society  can  really'  boast  of 
having  baptized,  in  the  course  of  their  twelve  years'  work,  thirty-four 
young  Hebrews  ? 

jiS^oble  organization  !  Humanity  honors  you  for  your  philanthropy  ! 

Seriously,  however,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  so  much  good  money  and 
time — both  of  which  are  needed  sadly  enough,  God  knows,  in  reliev- 
ing the  sufferings  of  thousands  of  God's  creatures,  in  cheering  many  a 
desolate  home,  in  keeping  many  a  human  being  from  starvation,  per- 
haps from  crime,  in  rectifying  many  of  the  social  evils  which  exist  in 
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our  crowded  cities — should  be  squandered  away  so  foolishly  upon  the 
iruitless  attempt  at  converting  an  '*  unbelieving  set  of  Jews  !"  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Society,  how  much  nobler  your  task  would  be  if  you 
would  devote  your  energies  and  your  funds  in  teaching  young  Chris- 
tians— and  grown-up  ones,  too,  for  that  matter — the  great  duties  of 
life,  in  making  them  better  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
in  instilling  in  them  that  true  religious  feeling  which  recognizes  "  in 
God  a  Father,  in  every  man  a  brother  !  "  You  have  work  enough  in 
your  own  fold  ;  attend  to  that,  and  leave  us  alone  !  The  Jews  you  do 
succeed  in  converting  we  can  indeed  well  spare  you  ;  and  if  Christian- 
ity is  not  disgraced  by  its  conquest,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 
Why  not,  then,  take  a  lesson  from  your  twelve  years'  experience,  put 
your  energies  to  better  purposes,  and  leave  the  Jews  to  take  care  of 
their  own  souls  ? 

THE   FIRST    CONGREGATION    IN   JAPAN. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  far-distant  country  of 
Japan,  our  Israelitish  brethren,  who  do  not  number  over  fifty,  have 
organized  a  congregation,  and  are  now  endeavoring  to  build  a  suitable 
house  of  worship.  Some  months  ago  the  cemetery  at  Yokohama, 
which  had  always  been  under  the  direction  of  the  difierent  consuls, 
was  removed  from  their  charge  and  given  over  to  a  committee  elected 
by  the  residents.  Our  co-religionist,  Mr.  Henry  Marks,  having  been 
unanimously  elected  on  this  committee,  the  first  step  towards  organ- 
izing a  congregation  w^as  taken  ;  for  through  him  and  Mr.  Louis 
Strauss,  the  Belgian  Consul,  a  piece  of  ground  was  set  aside  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Jewish  community.  Contributions  were  imme- 
diately raised  for  the  purpose  of  railing  and  fencing  the  ground  and 
keeping  it  in  order.  Messrs.  H.  and  A.  Marks  then  convened  a  meet- 
ing of  Israelites,  and  in  a  most  liberal  and  praiseworthy  manner  do- 
nated a  plot  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  synagogue.  The  sum 
intended  to  be  raised  to  commence  the  building  is  §1,500  ;  and 
akhough  the  Jews  of  Yokohama  are  not  of  the  wealthy  class,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that,  with  the  assistance  of  their  friends  there  and 
in  England,  they  will  soon  be  enabled  to  have  an  edifice  reflecting 
credit  on  themselves  and  on  Judaism.  The  enterprise  is  a  very  laud- 
able one,  and  deserves  to  meet  with  that  success  which  we  hope  it  will 
receive. 

THE   JEWS    OF   ROME   RECEIVE   CIVIC   HONORS. 

United  Italy,  in  pious  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessings  which 
have  so  recently  been  conferred  upon  her,  has  accorded  to  her  subjects 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  ;  and  the  Eternal  City  has  inaugurated  this  happy 
change  by  electing  two  Jews — Signori  Samuel  Alatri    and  Sestimo 
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ri])errio — as  mcinl)ers  of  the  Town  Council.  Tiie  tormtr  ims  also  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  is,  it  is  stated,  the 
most  popular  candidate  for  the  inayoraltv  of  Jiome.  AVliat  a  mighty 
change  is  this  from  w  liat  lias  been !  How  great  a  lesson  dof^s  this 
teach  us  of  the  impotency  of  man  to  trample  down  to  all  eternity  thoee 
sublime  principles  of  right,  justice,  and  liberty,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  God  !  Until  within  the  past  few  weeks  no  city  in  the  civilized 
world  could  compare  with  Kome  for  the  vile  treatment  of  the  Jews, 
and  for  the  abject  state  of  degradation  in  which  she  kept  thousands  of 
beings — children  of  the  same  Father,  of  the  same  one  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth.  To-day,  however,  she  makes  her  first  peace-ofiering 
to  offended  humanity  ;  and,  in  doing  honor  to  her  Jewish  citizens,  she 
honors  herself,  and  holds  forth  the  hand  of  reconciliation  which  will 
soon  join  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  her  domain  in  a  holy  bond  of 
brotherhood.  The  Ghetto  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  will,  like 
the  Inquisition  and  other  barbaric  institutions  of  the  mediaeval  ages, 
live  only  in  the  memory  of  men  as  evidences  of  how  low  human 
heinous  can  become  when  thev  sacrifice  heaven-born  reason  on  the  altar 
of  blind  faith,  and  resiern  all  the  hisrher  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 
elevate  them  above  the  brutes  of  creation,  into  the  hands  of  a  knavish 
hierarchy  who  labor  to  plunge  them  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  abyss 
of  darkness  and  shame. 

Truly,  the  downfall  of  papal  supremacy,  notwithstanding  its  impi- 
ous declaration  of  infallibilitv,  should  teach  mankind  the  necessitv  of 
thinking  for  themselves  upon  matters  of  conscience,  and  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  however  ancient  or  inspired  it 
may  assume  to  be,  when  that  authority  is  in  conflict  with  reason.  The 
very  gratifying  fact  of  the  elections  of  our  co-religionists  having  been 
gained  by  overwhelming  majorities,  is  suflBcient  proof  that  the  hatred 
entertained  for  our  people  by  the  Papal  Government  w^as  not  shared  by 
the  Poman  people  ;  and  that  the  Jews  of  Pome  will,  in  return,  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  all  the  honors  which  their  countrymen  may  be- 
stow upon  them,  is  a  certainty  to  which  all  who  know  the  Jewish  char- 
acter will  be  willins:  to  bear  testimonv. 

ISRAELFTES    IX    THE    ITALIAN    PARLIAMENT. 

As  an  interesting  appendage  to  the  foregoing  note,  we  have  before 
us  another  unmistakable  siijn  of  the  times,  in  the  election  of  no  less 
than  ten  of  our  brethi-en  to  the  Itahan  Pariiament.  Tlie  Jews,  numer- 
ically, are  entitled  to  only  one  representative  ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
emancipation  of  a  nation  from  priestly  rule,  and  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  Jews  themselves,  have  ij:iven  them  ten  times  their  due.  In  the 
new  Ministry,  also,  two  Jews  occupy   prominent  positions.      Isaac 
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Artom  is  Secretary-General  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Cavalier  Epemi- 
nondas  is  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Financial  Department. 

We  rejoice  in  this  public  acknowledgment  of  Jewish  ability,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  our  brethren  who  have  been  thus  honored,  but  be- 
cause it  is  fair  to  conclude  from  these  facts  that  the  popular  feeling  in 
united  Italy  is  to  know  no  sect  or  creed,  but  to  act  upon  the  broad 
[principles  of  humanity,  and  to  do  rightly  by  all  men.  If  the  iiaw 
Government,  which  now  sends  forth  its  laws  and  edicts  from  the  heait 
of  a  great  city  ever  memorable  in  the  world's  history,  will  continue  in 
the  same  noble  spirit  in  which  it  has  commenced,  it  will  have  gained 
for  itself  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  all  true  lovers  of  God  and  humanitv. 

APPEAL  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS  OF  ROME. 

The  overflow  of  the  Tiber  having  occasioned  considerable  suffering 
among  our  brethren  of  Rome,  the  cry  of  distress  comes  to  us  simulta- 
neously with  the  good  news  of  religious  freedom.  The  Jewish  quar- 
ters of  the  city  have  necessarily  received  the  greatest  infliction,  and 
many  who  were  in  prosperous  circumstances  before  this  calamity  are 
now  rednced  to  extreme  poverty.  An  appeal  to  the  Israelites  of  the 
United  States  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Lewis  S.  Levy  and  Harris 
Aronson,  citizens  of  Xew  York,  who  were  sojourning  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation.  The  address  states  that  "  large  quantities  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  have  been  destroyed,  and,  in  many 
instances,  life  itself."  It  is  feared  that  "  sickness  and  pestilence  to  an 
alarming  extent  may  prevail,"  and,  to  avert  this  additional  misfortune, 
the  timely  aid  of  our  people  is  asked.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  Board  of  Delegates  ;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Messrs.  Benjamin  J.  Hart,  Philip  W. 
Frank,  A.  S.  Saroni,  and  Meyer  S.  Isaacs,  will  gladly  receive  dona- 
tions and  see  to  their  transmission. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  urge  this  appeal.  The  Jewish  heart,  trained 
from  its  infancy  to  appreciate  the  cry  of  charity,  Avill  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  respond  freely.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  quote  the 
admirable  suggestion  of  the  appeal :  "  He  gives  twice  who  gives 
quickly." 

DEATH    OF   EMINENT   THEOLOGIANS. 

During  the  past  month  intelligence  haff  reached  us  of  the  deaths  of 
several  prominent  Israelites  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
these  are  many  theologians  renowned  for  great  ability,  pious  zeal,  and 
true  charity.  We  notice  the  names  of  Rabbis  Judah  Apatou  and 
Elijah  Shtraskoun,  of  Wilna,  Jacob  ben  David,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Rabbi  Felice  Jarak,  of  Turin. 

The  demise  of  these  faithful  servants  of  God  has  been  keenly  felt 
by  the  respective  communities  to  which  they  belonged.  Their  loss  has 
been  lamented  not  only  by  their  own  flocks,  but  by  many  of  tlieir 
Christian  brethren,  to  whom  they  were  deservedly  endeared! 

May  the  souls  of  the  departed  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Great 
Father  above,  and  may  they  receive  their  just  reward  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ! 


OBITUARY. 

Jti:V.    SIMON    TUSK  A,    OF   MEMPHIS,    TENN. 

Willi  feelings  of  sincere  sorrow  we  elironiele  the  death  of  our  de- 
])arted  brother,  tlie  Jiev.  Simon  Tuska,  rabbi  of  the  Reformed  Temple 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which  sad  event  took  place  on  Friday  evening, 
December  30,  1870. 

Simon  Tuska  was  born  in  Hungary  in  1832,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  his  parents  about  the  year  1847.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Tuska,  settled  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  became  Chasan  of  the  He- 
brew congregation  there.  Young  Tuska,  then  a  lad  of  about  sixteen, 
was  sent  to  one  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  where  his  progress 
was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  one  of  three  scholars  selected  from  all 
the  public  educational  institutions  of  Rochester  to  be  presented  with 
free  scholarships  to  the  University.  During  his  four  years'  attendance 
at  the  University  he  contributed  to  the  Israelite^  of  Cincinnati,  a 
series  of  strictures  upon  many  of  the  antiquated  and  absurd  usages 
still  retained  among  Jewish  congregations,  entitled  "  The  Stranger  in 
the  Synagogue."  These  were  followed,  in  the  pages  of  the  same  jour- 
nal, by  a  series  of  translations  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  entitled 
'*  Oriental  Traditions."  In  1855  Tuska  delivered  his  first  public  ad- 
dress to  a  congregation,  and  in  the  same  year  he  is  understood  to  have 
completed  a  translation  of  Dr.  Saalschutz's  "Mosaic  Law,"  which  has, 
however,  never  been  published.  In  1857  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
became  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
Rochester,  IN".  Y.  His  discharge  of  the  duties  here  was  varied  by  lec- 
turing and  literary  contributions,  chiefly  to  the  pages  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Wise's  paper,  the  Israelite.  In  1858  he  departed  on  a  visit  to  his 
native  country,  Hungary,  and  spent  some  time  in  perfecting  his  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Breslau.  In  1860  he  returaed  to  this  country, 
and  became  rabbi  of  the  Memphis  Congregation — an  office  which  he 
held  until  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  sudden  demise  of  Simon 
Tuska  the  Memphis  congregation  has  lost  an  able  and  zealous  leader,! 
and  Judaism  a  faithful  advocate,  whose  young  life  gave  bright  prom-| 
ises  for  much  good  in  the  future. 

The  deceased  leaves  a  wife  and  children,  parents  and  brothers,  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  admirers,  tol 
mourn  his  loss.     May  the  soul  of  the  departed  be  bound  up  in  ever-| 
lasting  life  with  all  those  precious  souls  whose  earthly  parts  sleep  in' 
the  dust,  but  whose  beatified  souls  are  protected  in  the  boundless 
realms  of  immortality ! 
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NORTH    AMERICA 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ISTo.  229  BROAD~WAY,  IST.  Y. 
N.  D.  MORGAN,  President. 

To  those  desiring  to  solicit  and  work  for  a  company  wliere 
combination  of  strong  and  useful  features  is  in  force,  we  presen 
the  following  : 

1st,  REGISTEY.— This  company  issues  New  York  State  Regis- 
tered Folicies — secured  by  pledge  of  Public  Stocks,  like  the  circula- 
tion of  National  Banks. 

This  makes  every  Registered  Policy  as  secure  to  the  holder  as  a 
National  Bank-Note  or  United  States  Bond. 

Superintendent  Barnes  says,  in  his  report  for  1869  :  *'  So  far  as 
the  question  of  security  is  concerned,  a  Policy  duly  registered  in  tliis 
Department  is  probably  the  safest  Life  Insurance  Policy  that  can  be 
issued  by  a  corporation." 

See  Regular  Bulletin  of  Registered  Policy  Account  in  every 
Tuesday's  JVew  York  Tribune. 

All  Policies  Begistered  in  tJie  Insurance  Department  free  of  cost. 

2d,  MUTUALITY.— The  Company  is  PURELY  MUTUAL, 
an  order  authorizing  the  retirement  of  the  Capital  Stock  having  been 
granted  July,  1869.  After  January,  1870,  all  the  profits  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  Policy-holders,  after  the  new  plan  of  contribution 
originated  by  this  Company. 

3d,  NON-FORFEITURE.— J.Z^  our  Life  and  Endowment  Pol- 
icies  are  Non-Forfeitdhle  after  two  or  three  annual  Premiums  have 
heen  paid,  thus  securing  to  your  heirs  the  value  of  every  dollar 
invested,  whether  you  can  continue  your  Policy  or  not. 

4th,  NON-RESTRICTION.— No  restriction  on  Travel  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  part  of  North  America  nortli  of  the  Southern 
Cape  of  Florida,  or  in  Europe,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

5th,  GRACE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS.— Thirty  days' 
grace  allowed  on  any  renewal  payment,  and  the  Policy  held  good. 

6th,  CASH  PREMIUMS  AND  CASH  RETURNS  OF  SUR- 
PLUS, or  an  addition  to  Policies. 

We  want  some  active,  responsible  men  for  Agents,  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  a  reasonable  commission. 
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The  Dollar  Stea 


(By  E.  P.  RIDER.) 

WONDERFUL 

INGENIOUS! 

Affords  great 

Amusement  and  Instrnction. 

ITS  LIKE  WAS  NEVER  SEEN. 

Brass   Boiler,    Silver-Plated 

Fly  Wheel,  Cylinder,  Steam 

Chest,  Safety  Valve,  <tc. 

Takes  Btcarn  at  both  enrls  of  the  cylinder, 
and  runs  from  1,200  to  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Having  furnished  the  power,  it  only  re- 
mains for  the  boys  to  arrange  and  apply 
the  machinery. 


BROS.  &  CO, 


J 


BOS     Broadway,    N.  Y., 
are  exclusive 

and  will  send  this  Engine  (all  ready  to  run) 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.30. 


to  the  Dollar  Engine,  showing  continuance 
of  sight;  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
amusing  dissected  pictures,  with  tube,  pulley, 
(fee,  to  attach  to  Engine,  or  any  kind  of 
toys  or  machinery.  Price  25  cents,  or  sent, 
post-paid  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  of  Dealers  and  all  Purchasers  of 


to  some  of  the  changes  and  improvements  in  our  styles  and  reduction  of  prices. 

We  now  manufacture  over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  varieties  of  Carriages,  and  are  constantly  adding 
Huch  improvements  as  our  experience  teaches  us  will  benefit  the  Carriages,  making  them  more  dura- 
bio,  adding  beauty  when  potisible,  and  reducing  priccfl  as  fast  as  can  be  done,  and  keep  up  our  high 
s;t;indard  of  workmanship  and  finish,  elegance  oi' style,  and  beauty  of  ornamental  painting. 

At  our  Warerooms  you  can  see  our  full  line  of  goods  displayed,  where  a  call  is  respectfully  solicited. 


THE     C 

WITH    MOULTON'S 
TKE  MOST  PERFEST  I     THE  CHEAPEST  I 


VITRIIffGER^ 

PATENT    ROLLS. 

AND  BEST  .WRINGER  IN  THE  WORLD  I 


Rolls  are  Pure  White  Iluhber.  Frame  being  of  best  Galvanized  Iron  can  never  rot,  rust,  or  wear 
oiil.  It  t:\ke-(  Icps  room  thi'.n  any  other,  is  lighter,  fastens  itself  to  the  tub,  runs  easier,  and  for  many 
oiher  reasons  is  the  best.     It  i-»  WARRANTED  in  every  case. 

We  want  good  active   LIVE    AGENTS  to  canvass  in  every  town. 
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WHAT  IS  JUDAISM? 

()  H 

A  FEW  WORDS  TO  THE  JEWS. 

By  Hev.  RAPHAEL  D'C.  LEAVIIST. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    PREFACE. 

"  Although  much  has  been  Avritten  about  Judaism,  and  many  learned  works  have  lu-cn  pulrflshed 
for  the  information  of  the  world,  yet,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  vernacular  of  such  a  character  as  to 
present  within  a  moderate  compass  the  full  principles,  doctrinch,  views,  object,  and  destiny  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  so  little  should  be  known  about  our 
faith.  To  the  majority  of  Jews  themselves,  this  subject  u,  from  the  same  cause,  very  imperfectiy 
understood  ;  and  hence  the  great  opposition  which  in  made  to  the  Reformed  School  by  many  pious  and 
vt^ll-nieaning  persons,  who  not  only  know  nothing  of  the  aim  of  Eeform,  but  even  have  erroneous  im- 
pressions as  to  what  constitutes  true  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Eabbins  and  the  traditions  of  Israel. 
To  supply  this  want,  therefore— to  place  belore  the  public  a  brief  but  thorough  explanation  of  the 
orinciples  of  Judaism,  in  a  style  simple  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  all  —has  this  essay  been 
prepared.    In  it  will  he  found  all  that  I  believe  lobe  included  under  the  title  of  Judaism." 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS   ON    "WHAT    IS   JUDAISM?" 

"  The  author  of  this  essay  is  a  leader  among  the  RefoimeJ  Jews,  and  he  states  his  case  with  con- 
siderable force  and  logic. ...We  must  confess  that  his  views  are  noteworthy  for  their  broad  liberality. 
....The  essay  is  very  interesting  reading,  and,  aside  from  its  literary  merits,  possesses  value  because 
of  the  discussion  it  is  likely  to  give  birth  to."— .^«U7  York  Herald. 

"  This  is  a  timely  essay.. .  .The  work  is  deeply  interesting,  and  will  doubtless  enlist  the  attentiui. 
of  ail  thoughtful  readers,  as  an  exemp'.ification  of  the  wide-spreading  influence  of  Rationalistic  prin- 
ciples."—Aeic  York  Evening  Express. 

"  The  author  sets  forth  the  points  of  issue  between  the  so-called  orthodox  and  the  liberal  parties, 
and  discusses  them  on  a  broad,  elevated  plane,  where  all  truly  enlightened  minds  c-m  meet  him  with 
confidence,  respect,  and  mutual  benefit.''— How*  Journal. 

"  The  author  writes  with  much  earnestness  and  feeling.... His  style  is  direct  and  forcible....  All 
who  give  any  attention  to  the  religious  movements  of  our  time  will  be  interested  in  its  perusal."— 7"*^ 
Liberal  Christian. 

"This  is  just  the  book  which  has  long  been  needed.... "We  heartily  recommend  this  book....  A 
careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Lewin's  presentation  of  this  subject  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  many.... it  U 
worthy  the  attention  of  slW.''— The  Church  Gazette, 
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WOMAN'S  POSITIOISr  IjST  JUDAISM. 

It  lias  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  opponents  of  Judaism,  that, 
according  to  our  teachings,  woman  is  regarded  as  a  being  of  but  little 
importance,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  her  position  with  ns  is 
considerably  inferior  to  that  of  man.  "We  are  even  told  that  "  Chris- 
tianity is  the  sole  source  of  female  excellence,"  and,  were  it  not  for 
that  religion,  the  real  worth  of  woman's  character  would  never  have 
been  known.  It  is  assertions  such  as  these  which  tend  to  depreciate 
Judaism  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  worst  side  of  the  picture  has 
invariably  been  presented  to  the  public  gaze.  The  follies,  the  super- 
stitions, the  Vidiculous  customs  which  were  engendered  during  ages  of 
darkness,  bigotry,  and  oppression,  have  been  exhibited  in  all  their 
glaring  defects  ;  while  the  true  beauties,  the  sublime  moral  principles, 
the  holy  excellencies  of  our  pure  belief,  have  been  altogether  over- 
looked. Of  course,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  theologians 
of  an  opposite  school  would  have  awarded  to  Judaism  the  merit  of 
having  first  originated  those  spiritual  ideas  of  religion  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  the  New  Testament.  Until  within  compara- 
tively late  years,  too  many,  even  in  our  own  fold,  were  content  to  look 
more  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  ritualistic  laws  and  ceremonial  observ- 
ances prescribed  by  Moses — to  serve,  however,  only  as  the  means  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  end — than  to  the  Divine  spirit  of  religion 
iiilierent  in  Judaism.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  many  of  the  l>ibli- 
<'i\\  commands  have  been  wrested  from  their  true  meaning,  because  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  intended,  the  times  in  which  they  were 
given,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  circmmstances  which  i-endcrcd  such 
legislation  necessary,  were  entirely  i'orgotten.  So  the  impression  has 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  those  unacquainted  with  our  sublime 
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faitli,  that  Judaism  is  a  reli^^ioii  of  arbitrary  dumb  sliows  and  obsolete 
ceremonials — a  religion  wliich  contains  mucli  oi'  letter  and  little  of 
spirit — a  religion  which  does  not  keej)  i)ace  with  tlie  requirements  of 
the  soul,  and  therefore  cannot  now  hold  its  sway,  when  later  systems 
have  provided  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man. 

But  if,  hitherto,  the  true  beauties  of  our  canon  of  Scriptures  have 
been  so  misrepresented  to  the  world,  the  time  has  arrived  when  they 
will  be  so  no  longer.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  directed  to  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  and  the  theories  and  systems  of  religion  which  now 
divide  God's  children  into  sects  and  divisions  are  being  earnestly  ex- 
amined for  some  common  ground  upon  which  all  men  may  stand  and 
join  issue.  In  a  measure,  the  Reformed  school  of  Judaism  has  done 
much  towards  removing  false  impressions  and  unholy  prejudices  ;  and, 
with  the  help  of  God,  it  will  continue  to  represent  Judaism  as  the 
religion  of  the  world,  until  the  happy  time  shall  arrive  when  all  man- 
kind will  adore  the  one  Great  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Foremost  among  the  unfounded  charges  which  the  Jew  is  now 
called  upon  to  refute,  is  the  charge  that  Judaism  depressed  rather 
elevated  the   position  of   its  women.      We   therefore  unhesitating 
assert,  that  according  to  no  law  is  the  position  of  the  female  higher,  o. 
more  exalted,  than  in  the  law  of  Moses  ;  in  no  system  of  religion  is 
she  the  object  of  more  tender  solicitude  than  in  Judaism  ;  among  no 
nation  has  she  been  treated  with  greater  respect,  or  with  greater  love, 
than  among  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  at  once  admitted,  that,  in  many  passages  of  the  Pentateuch, 
much  greater  power  is  given  to  man  over  woman  than  would  seem 
consistent  with  our  assertion.     The  father  and  the  husband  seem  to  be 
vested  with  almost  arbitrary  command  over  the  daughter  and  the 
wife ;  while  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  female  appears  to  be  made 
the  criterion  of  her  domestic  happiness.      It  is  also  conceded  that, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the   rabbinical  laws  by  so-called 
Orthodox  Jews,  the  female  is  placed  at  a  very  low  estimate— is  de- 
barred from  the  exercise  of  her  natural  rights— is  not  even  permitted 
to  join  with  man  in  the  worship  of  her  God.     But,  while  these  con- 
cessions are  freely  made,  what,  in  reality,  do  they  prove — that  the 
Hebrew  woman  is  degraded  by  her  Bible  and  by  her  people  ?     Surely 
not.     Eather,  that  her  Bible  is  not  a  work  to  be  construed  from  its  lit- 
eral meaning  alone— that  the  so-called  Orthodox  Jew^s  know  very  little 
of  the  true  spirit  of  the  rabbinical  writings,  and  believe  still  less  in 
the  edicts  which  they  would  fain  ascribe  to  the  Deity.     With  those 
who  regard  revelation  as  something  supernatural — as  something  which 
is  not  capable  of  being  reasoned  upon,  but  must  be  taken  upon  blind 
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faith — who  believe  that  everything  recorded  in  the  Bible  actually  took 
place — there  can  be,  of  course,  no  argument.  But  when  the  nature  of 
revelation  is  understood  to  be  nothing  more  than  inspiration,  which 
has  existed  from  all  times  and  will  exist  to  all  eternity,  and  nmst  con- 
tinue to  work  among  men — when  the  essence  of  religion  is  com])re- 
hended,  and  the  truth  acknowledged  that  it  is  religion  which  has 
formed  the  Bible,  the  Holy  Book  becomes  indeed  the  Word  of  God, 
for  then  will  it  be  found  to  contain  all  those  germs  of  the  religious 
idea  which,  through  the  agency  of  inspiration,  God  has  vouchsafed  to 
man,  in  order  that  these  germs  may  become  more  and  more  developed 
by  man  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  Bible,  therefore,  from  this  standpoint  of  view,  it 
will  be  easily  seen  that  all  those  passages  wherein  woman's  position 
seems  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  man,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
consequences  of  the  causes  which  necessitated  such  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Moses. 

Judaism,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
other  religious  systems.  It  was  a  new  idea  that  was  to  enter  upon  the 
spiritual  world,  to  reform  the  world  and  to  produce  new  creations. 
Hence  it  was  destined  to  encounter  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  part  of 
all  those  powers  which  already  existed,  and  which  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  custom.  Accordingly,  it  was  compelled  to  accomplish  its 
reforms  by  degrees,  and  to  be  content  in  tolerating  those  customs 
which  it  could  not  entirely  abrogate  at  the  commencement.  For  this 
reason  sacrifices  were  permitted,  but  only  permitted  ;  slavery  was 
allowed,  but  only  allowed.  In  no  case  was  there  an  absolute  com- 
mand. So  also  was  it  with  w^oman's  position.  Habit  had  for  so  long 
a  period  made  of  man  the  superior,  that  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  Moses,  in  his  laws,  to  have  raised  woman  to  her  proper  level. 
In  like  manner,  the  Talnmd,  and  other  rabbinical  works,  contain  sen- 
timents which  are  necessitated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  times. 
What  was  woman's  position  even  among  the  Christian  comnmnity, 
until  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  opened  the  whole  Bible  to  man, 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  civilization  ?  Was  she  not  almost  a  slave  ? 
Was  she  not  degraded  even  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  honor  and 
protect  her  ?  We  gi*ant  that  chivalry  did  something  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  woman  ;  but  in  its  first  establishment  its  influence  ex- 
tended only  to  the  higher  classes. 

If  then,  centuries  after  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  lot  of  the  Chris- 
tian woman  was  so  sad,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Hebrew  should 
have  denied  to  woman  her  perfect  right  of  equality,  at  a  time  when 
all  the  nations  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  denied  it  also  ? 
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That  the  Biblical  and  rabbinical  laws  respecting  the  rights  of 
w^omen  are  not  as  perfect  as  the  laws  whicli  now  regulate  society,  can 
be  freely  admitted  witliout  in  any  way  lessening  our  admiration,  and 
even  our  veneration,  of  those  works  of  which  those  laws  form  a  ])art. 
But  how  differently  do  these  books  speak  to  us  when  interpreted  from 
their  spiritual  significations !  Where  do  we  find  woman  more  hon- 
ored, more  dignified,  more  elevated,  than  in  the  Bible  ?      ' 

We  turn  to  its  sacred  pages,  and  at  the  very  commencement  we 
find  the  great  value  at  which  woman  is  estimated.  The  earth  with  all 
its  grandeur  and  its  productions,  the  heavens  with  their  miglity  influ- 
ences and  their  glories,  united  in  ministering  to  the  wants  and  pleas- 
ures of  man  ;  but  withal  he  was  not  happy,  for  unto  him  no  help-mate 
had  been  found.  And  when,  at  length,  woman  is  brought  to  him  to 
be  the  partner,  the  companion,  the  ally  of  his  life,  how  beautifully  he 
expresses  the  idea  of  equality,  by  exclaiming  :  "  This  surely  is  bone  of 
my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  !  "  ''  Therefore,"  continues  the  Bible, 
"  man  leaves  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  unites  himself  with  his 
wife,  and  they  become  one  flesh;"  thereby  expressing  the  perfect 
equality  and  essential  unity  which  must  exist  between  man  and  wife. 

Great  as  may  be  the  reverence  due  to  parents,  noble  as  may  be  the 
gratitude  to  whicli  they  are  entitled,  sincere  as  may  be  the  love  which 
binds  the  parent  and  the  child,  all  are  secondary  to  those  immense  ties 
which  unite  man  and  wife  together  as  one  being.  As  if  to  establish 
this  idea  of  ecjuality  and  union  between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  the 
Scriptures  command  the  honoring  of  parents  in  the  following  signifi- 
cant manner  :  "  Honor  thy  father  and  tliy  mother ;  "  and  in  another 
passage  :  ''  Every  man  shall  fear  his  mother  and  his  father  ;  "—thus  to 
show  that  neither  must  take  superiority  over  the  other. 

Without  pausing  now  to  contemplate  the  magnificent  pictures 
which  the  women  of  the  Bible  present— a  task  we  shall  attempt  pres- 
ently—we turn  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Prophets,  and  notice  these 
holy  men  of  God  representing  Israel  as  the  Spouse  of  the  Eternal,  in 
order  to  give  some  exalted  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  people,  and 
again,  describing  the  love  of  God  for  Israel  as  the  love  which  the  hus- 
band entertains  for  the  wife  of  his  youth. 

Were  not  the  relations  of  man  and  wife  holy  and  sanctified  in  the 
sight  of  God — were  not  woman  a  being  of  much  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  her  heavenly  Father— would  He  use  such  terms  to  express  His 
long-suffering  and  abundant  love? 

In  the  historical  works  we  find  the  same  value  attached  to 
woman.  The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  compares  her  to  a  fruitful 
vine,  to  the  most  precious  of  plants,  and  is  lavish  in  the  praises  he 
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bestows  upon  her.  The  wisest  of  kings,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the 
pliilosopher — Solomon — conchides  his  lessons  of  wisdom  by  glorifjing 
the  virtuous  woman,  and  describing  her  as  the  most  precious  gift  of 
God.  "Her  children  arise  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also, 
and  he  praiseth  her.  Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  evanescent ;  but 
a  God-fearing  woman,  she  shall  be  praised." 

Bat  if  we  close  for  a  moment  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  examine  the 
Talmudical  works  and  the  writings  of  the  sages,  we  will  in  many 
instances  find  the  sentiments  of  the  Bible  adopted,  and  made  a  portion 
of  the  wisdom  set  forth  in  their  pages.  Thus,  the  delivery  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  is  attributed  to  the  merits  of  the  virtuous  women 
who  lived  at  that  time.  Bachelors  are  invariably  spoken  of  as  being 
without  blessing,  without  prosperity,  without  peace.  (Heed  that,  ye 
gentlemen  who  wither  on  one  stem  I)  Indeed,  the  very  title  of  "  man  " 
is  refused  to  him  who  refuses  to  marry. 

!N'ow,  with  all  this  testimony  before  us — testimony  adduced  from 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  the  Hagiographa,  and  the  Talmud — is  it 
likely  that  the  position  of  the  woman  was,  according  to  the  true  spirit 
of  Judaism,  degraded  to  that  of  a  slave,  as  has  even  been  asserted  by 
our  enemies?  Surely  not.  To  the  unprejudiced  thinker  it  must  then 
be  evident,  that  whatever  of  spiritual  hope  or  of  human  privileges 
God  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  man,  the  same  are  fully  given  to 
and  are  fully  shared  by  woman.  As  the  stronger,  man  has  always 
been  called  upon  to  protect,  support,  and  cherish  the  woman,  and  to 
recognize  her  right  of  equality  with  himself  That  this  was  strictly 
Jewish  feeling,  all  the  writers  upon  Jewish  history  bear  witness. 
Tliere  is  also  a  Medrash  on  the  creation  of  woman,  which,  from  its 
ingenuity  and  appropriateness  to  the  subject,  deserves  mention. 
Woman,  it  is  stated,  was  made  out  of  a  rib  taken  from  the  side  of 
man  ;  not  out  of  his  head,  to  rule  him,  nor  out  of  his  feet,  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  him  ;  but  out  of  liis  side,  to  be  his  equal — under  his 
arm,  to  be  protected — near  his  heart,  to  be  beloved. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  is  but  right  to  state  that  polygamy  is  not 
a  Biblical  institution.  That  also  was  only  tolerated,  because  Moses« 
knew  human  nature  too  well  to  attempt  to  interfere  directly  against  a 
ustom  which  in  his  day  was  universal.  The  spirit  of  Judaism,  how- 
ever, teaches  the  marriage  of  only  one  wife  to  one  man.  Monogamy 
alone  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Divine  character  of  our  faitli. 
Thus  was  it,  when  the  time  was  favorable  for  abrogating  the  law  per- 
mitting polygamy,  a  teacher  arose  in  Europe  who  boldly  denounced 
those  who  would  attempt  to  violate  the  law  of  the  land — which  is, 
indeed,  only  the  natural  law  of  Judaism. 
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ill  now  return  to  the  ]>il)le,  jind  endeavor  to  obtain  informa- 
tlic  contemplation  of  some  of  Israel's  women — women  whose 
\ii.  nave  become  tlie  admiration  of  all  ages — women  before  whom 
nations  have  })aid  liomagc — women  with  whoiri  the  favor  of  God  and 
the  respect  of  man  were  always  to  be  found. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  our  search,  the  wives  of  the  patri- 
archs present  themselves  as  models  from  wdiich  all  women  may  take 
pattern.  Indeed,  they  occupy  as  prominent  a  position  as  their  hus- 
bands ;  and  when  we  now  speak  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  we 
speak  also  of  Sarah,  llebecca,  Lcali  and  Kachel.  We  see  them  enjoy- 
ing the  higliest  consideration,  confidence,  and  love  of  their  husbands. 
"  In  all  that  Sarah  saitli  unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her  voice,"  are  the 
words  which  God  spake  to  Abraham.  IS^o  greater  evidence  of  her 
worth  is  needed. 

And  when  we  read  the  heart-stirring  narrative  of  the  meeting  be- 
tween Kebecca  and  Abraham's  messenger,  how  well  we  can  realize  the 
picture  of  life  which  is  thus  exhibited  !  The  unrestraint  of  maidenly 
innocence,  the  kind,  friendly  w^elcome  afforded  to  the  stranger,  for 
whom  she  readily  drew  water  and  quenched  his  thirst,  and  did  not 
even  foriret  his  camels,  the  frank  manner  in  which  she  offered  the  hos- 
pitality  of  her  home  to  Eliezer — all  combine  in  winning  our  hearts 
long  before  her  full  worth  w^as  known  to  us.  We  accompany  her  into 
the  house  of  her  relatives,  and  there  we  hear  the  stranger  proposing, 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  for  the  hand  of  the  maiden  in  marriage  to 
his  master's  son.  Rebecca's  right  to  choose  for  herself  the  future  part- 
ner of  her  life  is  tacitly  admitted,  and  she  is  asked  by  her  relatives: 
"  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ? "  And  she  replies,  in  all  the  con- 
sciousness that  her  happiness  lies  whither  the  stranger  would  conduct 
her,  ''  Yes,  I  will  go." 

Would  to  God  that  parents  and  relatives  in  our  days  would  remem- 
ber this  little  episode,  and  not  seek  to  coerce  their  daughters  or  friends 
into  an  alliance  with  men  for  whom  they  entertain  no  feelings  of  love! 
What  a  world  of  misery  would  then  be  spared  !  How  many  unhappy 
marriages  would  be  avoided  ! 

Rebecca  accompanies  the  stranger,  and,  as  she  draws  near  to  her 
future  home,  the  crimson  hues  of  modesty  rise  to  her  cheeks,  for  she 
beholds  for  the  first  time  the  man  to  whom  she  is  to  be  wedded  ;  and, 
obeying  the  innate  sentiment  of  delicacy  which  is  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  w^oman,  she  covers  her  face  with  a  veil,  l^o  wonder  that 
Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother's  tent,  and  loved  her  ! 

Jacob  imposed  upon  himself  seven  years'  service  to  w^in  Laban's 
lovely  daughter  ;  and,  w^hen  deceived  by  her  crafty  father,  again  offers 
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himself  as  a  servant  for  another  seven  years.  IIow  heautifully  do  the 
Scriptures  describe  the  love  he  entertained  for  Rachel,  when  they  state 
that  the  seven  years  of  his  service  "  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days  "  ! 
At  a  later  period,  when,  in  consequence  of  Laban's  bad  faith,  he  de- 
termines to  return  to  his  own  home,  we  find  him  deliberating  with  his 
wives,  and  asking  their  advice  ere  he  decides  finally  upon  his  de- 
parture. 

We  proceed  further,  and  read  the  history  of  the  great  liberator, 
leader,  and  lawgiver  of  his  people,  and  again  woman's  excellencies  are 
upheld  in  glowing  colors.  The  early  life  of  Moses  is  beset  with  dan- 
gers. The  cruel  edict  of  the  king  compels  his  mother  to  place  him  in 
an  ark  by  the  river's  side,  and  to  trust  to  Providence  for  the  escape  of 
her  darling.  But  his  sister  Miriam  remains  to  watch  the  cradle,  and 
''  to  witness  what  would  be  done  to  her  brother."  How  our  hearts 
bound  with  joy  as  we  hear  her  boldly  addressing  the  Egyptian  prin- 
cess, and  offering  to  procure  a  nurse  for  the  child  !  Is  it  any  miracle, 
then,  that  this  maiden,  who  evinced  such  devotion  to  her  infant 
brother,  became  afterwards  a  prophetess  in  Israel  ?  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  when  this  woman,  in  a  hasty  moment,  committed  an 
ofi'ence,  and  received  the  punishment  for  that  oiFence,  that  the  whole 
nation  waited  for  her  seven  days,  until  she  was  perfectly  healed  ? 

Again,  what  a  picture  do  we  behold  in  the  beautiful  form  of  Deb- 
orah, the  heroic  prophetess  and  Judge  of  Israel,  who  went  to  war 
against  the  enemies  of  her  people,  and  signally  defeated  them  !  Here, 
indeed,  we  see  a  woman  fully  conscious  of  her  womanhood,  and  fully 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  her  not  being  destined  for  all  professions 
and  all  avocations  of  life.  Though  a  warrior  in  heart,  she  feels  her  sex 
was  never  intended  to  do  battle  ;  for  said  she  to  Barak  :  "  It  will  not 
redound  to  thy  honor  if  thou  wilt  gain  the  victory  through  the  hand 
of  a  woman  ;  "  thereby  implying  that,  though  she  might  win  the  bat- 
tle, yet  was  warfare  not  the  avocation  for  a  woman. 

Pursuing  our  search  still  further,  we  come  to  a  domestic  scene 
which  will  be  ever  impressed  upon  our  memories.  Hannah,  who,  in 
all  the  anguish  of  her  woman's  heart,  prays  to  God  to  gratify  her 
desire  and  give  her  children,  is  comforted  by  her  husband  Elkanah  in 
the  following  pathetic  address  :  "  Hannah,  why  wcepest  thon,  and 
why  is  thy  heart  grieved  ?  Ami  not  better  unto  thee  than  ten 
sons  ?  " 

What  words  arc  necessary  to  give  expression  to  our  own  feelings, 
as  we  think  on  the  holy  beauty  of  this  appeal  to  a  fond  wife's  heart  ? 
Surely  Elkanah's  words  speak  volumes,  and  bear  testimony  to  that 
unfaltering  love  with  which  Jewish  husbands  regard  their  wives. 
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But  why  need  wc  continue  iriultiplyin;^  inHtances  ?  Have  M'e  not 
read  of  a  liutli,  and  do  we  not  know  the  devotion  witli  wliich  nhe 
clung  to  Iicr  niotlier-in-law  ?  JIave  we  not  (A'utn  acknowledged  the 
devotion  of  Jael,  of  Esther,  of  Judith,  of  Jeho.sheba  ^ 

When,  therefore,  IIkj  Jieformed  scliool  of  Judaism  asserts  tliat 
woman  is  an  important  agent  in  the  spiritual  education  of  tlie  world — 
that  the  female  is  as  much  the  object  of  God's  solicitude  as  the  male — 
that  the  religious  duties  incumbent  u])on  the  woman  are  as  great  as 
the  man's — that,  therefore,  Jewish  maidens  should  be  trained  to  know 
the  beauties  of  their  belief — and  that  woman  is  as  much  qualified  to 
praise  God  as  man,  it  again  asserts  no  new  doctrine,  but  merely  echoes 
the  simple  teachings  of  Moses,  of  the  pro])hets,  and  of  all  the  inspired 
men  of  Israel. 

Judaism  emphatically  teaches  that  woman  is  the  equal  of  man  ; 
but,  because  it  does  this,  it  must  not  necessarily  be  thought  that  the 
duties  of  man  and  w^oman  are  always  the  same.  Far  from  it.  To- 
gether they  are  intended  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  and  to  adorn  the 
imiverse  with  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  human  nature.  For 
this  purpose,  each  has  certain  duties  to  j^erform.  The  man,  as  the 
stronger,  must  undertake  all  those  avocations  where  bodily  strength 
and  great  mental  vigor  are  required  ;  w^hereas  the  woman  must  under- 
take all  those  domestic  duties  and  cares  for  w^hich  she,  and  she  only,  is 
fit.  Where  it  is  the  task  of  man  to  w^ork  for  the  means  of  providing 
for  himself  and  family,  it  is  the  place  of  the  woman  to  give  him  aid 
and  encouragement,  by  her  love,  her  sympathy,  and  by  using  all  her 
efforts  to  make  his  home  happy  and  comfortable.  The  domestic  hearth 
is  the  scene  for  w^oman's  action.  It  is  herein  she  becomes  truly  great, 
truly  man's  equal.  And  a  noble  task  is  hers  !  It  is  the  wife,  and  the 
wife  only,  who  has  the  power  to  improve  the  fortunes,  augment  the 
joys,  and  alleviate  the  sorrow^s  of  her  husband.  To  her  is  consigned 
the  early  education  of  our  children.  It  is  she  w^ho  teaches  their  infant 
lips  to  breathe  the  first  innocent  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  It  is 
her  lessons  wliich  remain  engraved  on  the  young  mind,  and  often  exer- 
cise a  weighty  influence  on  the  whole  life. 

This  being  the  position  at  wdiich  w^oman  is  estimated  according  to 
the  spirit  of  Judaism,  it  follows  necessarily  that  religious  instruction 
should  form  no  small  feature  in  female  education  ;  for  how  can  the 
mother  impart  those  sublime  truths  of  our  faith,  when  she  herself  is 
ignorant  of  them  ? 

For  this  reason,  the  Reformed  school  of  Judaism  maintains  that 
woman's  w^orth  should  be  recognized  in  the  house  of  God,  and  that  her 
position  therein  should  rank  with  that  of  man's.     In  this  respect  only 
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do  we  differ  from  our  Orthodox  brethren  on  the  question  of  woman's 
rights  ;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Orthodox  Jews  think  less 
highly  of  woman  (outside  of  the  synagogue)  than  we  do.  They,  too, 
love  and  cherish  her  for  her  worth,  and  willingly  concede  all  the  other 
rights  which  civilization  demands.  Even  in  refusing  her  religious 
equality,  they  are  governed  only  by  the  same  spirit  which  makes  them 
adhere  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  not  by  any  rational  conclusion 
on  their  part  of  Jier  inferiority.  In  process  of  time,  they  too  will 
accept  the  advanced  position  of  modern  society,  and  will  admit  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  obsolete  and  antiquated  ideas 
of  our  ancestors,  which  pervade  our  ancient  literature  and  laws,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  must  be  abandoned  if  we  would  ob- 
serve Judaism  in  its  true  and  heavenly  spirit.  If  we  may  judge  by 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  another  differ- 
ence between  Orthodox  and  Reformed  will  cease  to  exist — when  old 
prejudices  will  be  obliterated,  and  the  world  taught  that,  though  Jews 
may  disagree  upon  some  minor  questions,  yet,  upon  all  important  sub- 
jects touching  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  they  hold  but  one  opin- 
ion, and  that  being  in  accordance  with  the  inspired  teachings  of  their 
pure  and  hallowed  religion. 
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BY      DELTA. 


In  publishing  the  second  article  on  this  subject,  we  deem  it  right 
to  repeat  the  assurance  given  in  our  last,  that  many  of  the  authors 
positions  are  not  endorsed  by  us. — Ed.  JSew  Era. 

11. 

I  NOW  come  to  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  serious  defect  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York — perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  of  the 
United  States ;  a  defect  to  which  many  of  the  evils  under  which  we 
are  at  present  suffering  are  to  be  ascribed — I  mean,  the  omission  of  all 
instruction  in  Political  Economy.  As  I  believe  that  this  omission  has 
produced,  and  is  producing,  very  serious  and  deplorable  consequences, 
and  as  its  correction  is,  in  truth,  exceedingly  easy,  the  only  obstacle 
being  the  ignorance  or  supineness  of  the  educational  authorities,  I  pro- 
pose devoting  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  the  consideration  of 

The  object  and  method  of  imparting  to  young  children  a  knowledge 
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of  the  conditions  of  human  wcll-heing^  commonly  called  Political 
Economy. 

What !  teach  political  economy  to  children  ?  I  fancy  I  hear  a  thou- 
sand readei"8  exclaim.  Stuft"!  nonsense!  Utopian!  absurd!  (fee,  &c. 
Softly,  gentle  reader — softly  !  "  Strike,  but  hear  me."  Have  patience 
but  for  a  very  little  while,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  it  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  taught  to  the  very  young  ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  article  ready  to  declare  with  me  that  no  school 
is  worthy  of  the  name^  in  which  instruction  in  the  conditions  of 
human  weXiheing  (call  it  political  or  social  economy,  if  you  like)  does 
not  find  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  school  course. 

The  United  States  presents  at  this  time  to  the  world  a  most  re- 
hiarkable  intellectual  aspect.  Foremost  in  mechanical  contrivances, 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  her  people  are  arrested  and  frittered 
away  through  the  ignorance  of  economic  science,  which,  like  an  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  overspreads  the  country.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
questions  of  Restriction  or  Free  Trade  only — though  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  any  studies  which  should  give  the  pupils  at  our  public 
schools  capacity  to  examine  that  question  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  scientific 
conclusion,  could  not  fail  greatly  to  benefit  the  community  ;  I  refer 
mainly  to  the  questions  which  arise  daily  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and,  just  at  this  particular  time,  to  the  currency. 

IS'ow,  one  of  the  most  lamentable  features  of  this  ignorance  is,  that 
its  victims  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  ignorance.  The  social  ques- 
tions with  which  the  science  of  1mm an  well-being  deals  are  of  such 
importance,  and  so  constantly  demanding  our  action  upon  them,  that, 
while  everybody  acts  and  professes  to  form  opinions  by  which  his  acts 
are  governed,  few,  very  few,  think  it  necessary  to  qualify  themselves 
to  form  opinions  by  scientific  investigation.  All,  or  nearly  all,  plunge 
at  once  into  the  most  intricate  problems  of  political  economy,  and 
claim  to  be  able  to  form  and  propound  judgments  thereon,  without 
bavins:  taken  the  smallest  trouble  to  master  the  elements  of  the  sci- 
ence  ;  exactly  as  though  one  who  had  never  studied  the  first  elements 
of  plane  geometry  were  to  attempt  to  pronounce  dogmatically  upon 
some  intricate  question  relating  to  the  geometry  of  solids. 

One  consequence  of  this  ignorance  of  their  own  ignorance  is  that 
confused  and  constantly  shifting  legislation  (both  Federal  and  State) 
which  so  injuriously  afi'ects  not  only  our  commercial,  but  also  all  other 
industries.  It  is  indeed  strange,  that  the  very  discordance  which  per- 
vades Congress  on  all  questions  of  finance,  has  not  of  itself  suggested 
to  its  members  that  they  are  floundering  in  the  dark,  and  need  and 
ought  to  seek  enlightenment.     But  no  ;  their  ignorance  of  their  igno- 
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ranee,  combined  with  that  self-satisiied  vanity  whicli  Las  been  fostered 
and  developed  alike  by  our  school  systems  and  by  the  peculiarly 
favored  conditions  of  Nature  with  which  we  have  been  blest,  has  shut 
their  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  to  what 
is  so  glaringly  and  painfully  patent  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  members  of  Congress  is  sur- 
passed by  that  of  most  of  the  self-constituted  teachers  of  the  people — 
the  writers  for  the  daily  press.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the 
currency.  Every  student  of  economic  science  knows  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  inconvertible  currency  in  the  first  instance  was  "  not 
only  a  crime,  but  a  blunder  ;  "  it  not  only  efiected  a  robbery  hy  law^ 
but  did  not  give  to  the  thief  the  proceeds  of  his  crime ;  it  converted 
commerce  into  gambling,  authorized  general  and  universal  cheating 
throughout  the  community,  introduced  dishonesty  as  a  system,  causing 
the  poison  to  eat  into  the  very  heart  of  the  people,  and  did  not  give 
the  Government  any  of  that  wealth  to  obtain  which  the  robbery  was 
authorized  and  performed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deprived  it  of  the 
wealth  it  could  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  of  the  resources  it  could 
have  commanded  ;  and  now,  nearly  ten  years  after  the  committal  of 
the  crime,  the  nation  sits  contented  under  its  continuance,  and  propo- 
sals are  gravely  considered  and  enacted  into  laws  for  the  refunding  of 
the  national  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  without  first  retrieving 
our  dishonored  credit.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  self-evident,  that  a  people 
whose  obligations  are  overdue  and  dishonored,  whose  promises  are 
daily  broken  and  whose  pledges  are  hourly  forfeited,  must  put  up  with 
much  more  onerous  terms  in  any  attempt  at  consolidating  or  refund- 
ing, than  they  would  have  to  do  if  their  overdue  obligations  were  first 
redeemed.  But  the  ignorance  of  Congress  is,  if  possible,  outdone  by 
that  of  the  President.  As  I  took  the  stump,  in  1868,  on  behalf  of 
General  Grant  for  President,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  any  political  hos- 
tility in  what  I  say  with  regard  to  him.  I  believed,  and  believe,  his 
election  in  1868  to  have  been  necessary  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  I  believe  his  reelection  in  1872  (unless 
meanwhile  he  applies  himself  to  the  study  of,  and  succeeds  in  master- 
ing, economic  science ;)  would  be  a  calamity  ! 

On  all  questions  of  social  economy.  President  Grant  has,  in  his 
public  declarations,  presented  a  marked  and  most  unfavorable  contrast 
to  his  predecessor.  Tlie  last  veto  of  President  Johnson — overruled, 
one  might  almost  say,  in  mockery,  by  the  Congress  to  which  it  was 
addressed — the  veto  on  the  Copp(;r  l>il1,  was  a  masterly  and  statesman- 
like production.  As  the  writer  of  "  What  Says  the  Law,"  from  which 
were  drawn  the  main  arguments  of  the  Impeachment  managers,  I  can- 
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not  bo  accused  of  any  partiality  towards  President  Johnson,  and  my 
jiidpjmcnt  on  this  may  jicrhaps  be  received  as  tliat  of  one  wlio,  having 
made  siicli  subjects  the  study  of  his  life,  and  having  studied  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  greatest  liviiiu^  masters  of  the  science,  prefers  truth  to 
any  party  or  partisansliip. 

But  worse  evidence  of  the  ignorance  of  President  and  people  on  the 
most  vital  questions  of  the  hour  remains  to  be  furnished.  When  the 
crimes  of  two  crowned  wretclies  and  of  their  aids  brought  about  the 
frightful  war  which  still  desolates  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
Europe,  the  press  of  New  York  teemed  with  prophecies  of  the  im- 
mense benefits  this  war  would  yield  to  the  United  States.  Of  all  the 
journals  of  New  York,  one  especially  is  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
the  Administration,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  President  Grant's  pros- 
pects for  a  second  term.  That  journal — Tlie  Standard — is,  on  the 
whole,  an  exceedingly  ably-conducted  paper.  Shortly  after  the  war 
commenced,  it  contained  the  report  of  an  "  interview  "  between  one 
of  its  staff  and  the  President,  in  which  tlie  latter  is  represented  as 
declaring  that  the  war  in  Europe  was  to  bring  halcyon  days  to  us,  and 
everything  was  to  be  flourishing  and  prosperous  as  a  consequence  of 
that  war  !  Making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  the  inter- 
viewer, two  things  are  apparent :  first,  that  President  Grant  must 
have  said  something  like  what  he  was  represented  in  his  own  especial 
organ  to  have  said  (especially  as  he  has  given  no  note  of  dissent  from 
it) ;  and  secondly,  that  the  managers  of  that  journal,  so  devoted  to 
the  ]3ersonal  interests  of  the  President,  must  have  deemed  that,  to  rep- 
resent him  as  holding  such  opinions,  would  recommend  him  to  the 
public. 

Now,  one  of  the  sublime  truths  of  economic  science  is,  that  there 
is  a  complete  solidarity  of  interests  between  all  peoples,  and  it  teaches 
how  a  calamity  to  one  is  shared  by  all.  The  student  of  political  econ- 
omy knows,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  geometrician  knows  that 
the  square  on  the  hypothennse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  sqiiares  of  the  two  containing  sides,  that  we  bore,  and 
are  still  bearing,  a  part — and  no  small  part,  either — in  the  losses  and 
sufferings  which  fell  upon,  unhappy  France  and  Germany.  General 
Grant  is  the  product — and  a  very  favorable  product  at  that — of  a 
West-Point  education ;  and  the  evidence  which  he  and  the  members 
of  Congress  furnish  of  sublime  ignorance  of  economic  science,  is  con- 
clusive that  neither  at  West  Point  nor  in  our  common  schools — which 
have  j)roduced  most  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives — did  eco- 
nomic science  form  any  portion  of  the  curriculum. 
.      But  the  ignorance  of  most  writers  in  the  press  is  at  once  more  crass 
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and  the  more  pernicious,  seeing  that  the  poison  of  their  ignorance  is 
distilled  daily  into  the  ears  of  the  people.  When  the  Liberal  Club  of 
K"ew  York  memorialized  the  Board  of  Education  to  introduce  the 
study  of  economic  science  into  the  schools  under  their  management, 
they  called  attention  to  the  absence  of  "  anything  approaching  real 
moral  teaching  in  schools  of  all  kinds,  secular  and  denominational  or 
religious,  as  well  as  that  of  failing  to  supply  to  those  who  are  to  live 
by  labor  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  their  conduct  must  be 
guided,  in  order  that  they  may  earn  high  wages  and  avoid  low  ;  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  rates  of  wages,  the  true  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor ;  or,  to  those  who  are  destined  to  administer  capital,  any 
knowledge  of  the  laws  regulating  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
capital."  And  they  correctly  asserted  that  "  the  science  which  will 
impart  such  moral  teaching  and  such  knowledge  is  the  science  of 
Human  Well-being,  commonly  called  Political  Economy." 

To  this  memorial  the  New  York  Evening  Express  thus  adverted  : 

*  *  *  "  Who  but  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic  w^ould  talk  about  teach- 
ing the  children  in  our  public  schools  political  economy  ?  We  pay 
taxes  to  have  the  public  school  children  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  astronomy ;  and  if  the  majority  get  through 
these  necessary  studies  creditably  by  the  time  they  should  be  out  upon 
the  field  of  business  life,  it  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  them  ;  and  in  accomplishing  that  much,  our  money  is  not 
expended  in  vain.  Had  the  ''  Liberal  Club  " — very  liberal,  indeed,  in 
the  display  of  stupidity  ! — known  wiiat  political  economy  is,  they 
would  prolDably  have  refrained  from  drawing  up  or  adopting  the  silly 
memorial  to  which  we  have  made  reference."     '^     *     '" 

!N^ow,  if  the  ISTew  York  Evening  Express — generally  less  unsound 
than  most  of  the  ]N^ew  York  press  on  questions  of  social  science — can 
thus  expose  its  ignorance,  what  may  not  be  anticipated  from  the  rest 
of  the  IS'ew  York  daily  journals  ?  (I  except  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  the  Evening  Post  from  these  observations.)  Accordingly,  take 
up  any  of  those  journals  at  random,  and,  no  matter  what  question  of 
social  science  may  be  under  discussion,  the  most  arrant  nonsense  is 
certain  to  be  discoursed. 

One  day  w^e  are  treated  to  the  most  delightful  nonsense  on  the  cur- 
rency, which,  having  been  debased  by  the  violent  interference  of  Gov- 
ernment, is,  we  are  told,  to  be  now  rehabilitated  by  Government  let- 
ting it  alone — i.  e.^  by  not  redeeming  its  own  overdue  promises  to  pay. 
Another  day  our  appetites  are  tickled  by  a  spicy  article  against  those 
outrageous  extortionists,  the  landlord?,  whose  "  growing  rapacity,"  we 
are  told,  ''  is  rapidly  approaching  a  climax  of  extortion  that  is  becom- 
ing as  burdensome  and  unendurable  as  it  is  flagitiously  exacting  and 
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unjust."  Next,  Katuro,  liaviiig  favored  us,  in  18G9-'70,  with  so  njild 
a  winter  that  the  ice-liarve.st  failed,  the  daily  press  of  tliis  city  (the 
Evening  Post  and  Journal  of  Coramcrce  excepted)  continually  dwelt 
on  the  gross  extortion  of  the  ice  monopolists.  Let  the  j>ricc  of  any 
article  of  general  consumption  advance,  and  immediately  our  journals 
teem  with  denunciations  of  the  avarice  of  the  dealers  and  speculators 
therein — evidently  in  ignorance  of  the  suhlime  truth  of  economic  sci- 
ence, that  the  efforts  of  landlords,  ice  "  monojjolists,"  and  other 
''  speculators,"  to  get  the  largest  profits,  tend  to  lower  rents  and 
prices  ;  while  it  is  the  efforts  of  the  would-be  occupiers  of  houses  and 
consumers  of  commodities  to  get  what  they  desire,  which  tend  to  raise 
them. 

But  the  most  delicious  j^iece  of  nonsense  published  for  a  long  w^hile 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Kew  York  Free  Press  of  the  15th  of  September 
last.     There  we  are  gravely  told  that 

"  A  ladies'  association  has  been  formed  in  this  city  for  the  purpose 
of  discountenancing  all  street-dresses  that  are  not  plain  and  black.  A 
critic  calls  these  w^omen  sensible.  Konsense !  If  you  would  bring 
poverty  and  misery  into  the  city,  encourage  our  wealtliy  women  to 
wear  cheap  and  plain  dresses.  A  really  extravagant  woman,  if  she 
has  the  means,  is  the  best  almoner  the  poor  can  have.  Rich  toilets 
encourage  both  foreign  and  domestic  industry." 

I^ow,  it  certainly  must  be  of  great  importance  that  the  people 
should  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  view  put  forward  by  the  Free 
Press  is  correct,  and,  if  it  be,  to  guide  their  conduct  by  it.  Is  there 
any  instruction  given  in  any  of  our  schools  which  will  help  the  pupils 
to  form  such  a  judgment  ?  I  have  been  gravely  informed  by  one  of 
the  most  important  public  officers  of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  that  he 
was  expressly  and  purposely  employing  four  men  to  do  the  work  of 
one,  whenever  he  could ;  and  he  evidently  deemed  that  his  doing  so 
was  highly  meritorious  on  his  part,  and  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  sup- 
port and  countenance  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  I  do  not  doubt  this 
man  w^as  honest  in  his  opinion — which  is  but  a  legitimate  corollary 
from  the  principles  of  the  Free  Press,  Brought  up  in  our  schools,  he 
is  a  favorable  specimen  of  their  products. 

But,  leaving  legislators  and  the  writers  of  the  press,  let  me  inquire, 
Is  it  desirable  that  our  children  should  be  taught  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves whether  they  should  be  honest,  and  why  ?— whether  truthful  and 
trustworthy,  and  why  ? — whether  they  should  seek  to  be  industrious, 
skilful,  sober  and  saving,  and  willing  to  oblige  ?  or  whether  we  should 
be  content  to  preach  these  things  to  them  without  having  or  giving 
anv  reason  for  the  faith  that  we  desire  them  to  hold  ?     Political  econ- 
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omy — the  science  of  liuman  well-being — furiiislies  tlic  reason  and 
Nature's  law  j  and  if  I  show — as  I  sliall  be  able  to  show — how  all  this 
is  to  be  taught  so  as  to  be  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  young  chil- 
dren, then,  I  say,  I  shall  have  furnished  the  means  of  giving  that 
moral  teaching  to  our  children  in  which  the  schools  are  now  so  notori- 
ously deficient. 

Again,  what  guide  or  compass  is  furnished  by  our  entire  system  of 
school  instruction,  either  to  the  future  laborer  or  capitalist,  as  to  his 
conduct  in  his  relations  to  his  employer  or  to  the  employed  ? 

Has  the  young  workman  been  furnished  with  any  knowledge  ena- 
bling him  to  decide  whether  to  join  a  Trades  Union,  or  to  remain  his 
own  master,  free  from  the  dictation  of  his  fellows,  without  seeking  to 
tyrannize  over  them  ?  Has  the  capitalist  received  any  instruction  as 
to  the  employment  of  his  capital,  and  the  consequences  of  error  or 
misconduct  on  his  part  ?  Has  the  youth  started  from  our  schools, 
fresh  from  the  lienors  of  his  graduating-class,  received,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  school-studies,  any  instruction  whatever  which  shall  serve 
to  guide  his  conduct  in  the  future  ?  We  know  too  well  that  he  has 
not ;  or,  if  we  doubt  it,  let  us  survey  the  conduct  of  youth  let  loose 
from  school.  Among  those  who  sell  their  labor,  we  find  them,  on 
entering  the  shop,  ready  to  be  imbued  by  the  false  teaching  of  the 
press  and  of  their  homes,  which  has  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
teaching  of  the  school — already  half  imbued  with  the  notion  that 
Capital  is  tyrant  over  Labor,  instead  of  its  only  friend — prepared  to 
unite  with  their  equally  ignorant  fellow-workmen  in  a  defiajit  struggle 
with  capitalists,  and  thus  to  destroy  their  true  friend,  Capital.  Where 
among  them,  or  among  the  wealthier  youth  of  this  city,  from  the  hour 
they  leave  school,  do  we  find  any  attempt  at  self  improvement  ?  The 
young  people  meet  together,  it  is  true — as  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
they  should  do — ^but  to  what  end  ?  Do  we,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
find  them  meeting  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  improvement  ?  I  sadly 
confess  that,  having  purposely  mixed  in  nearly  every  class  of  society 
in  this  good  city  of  New  York,  I  have  heard  of  but  very,  very  few 
such  instances.  Amusement  is  the  only  object  of  their  meetings  ;  and 
even  where  some  pretense  of  mutual  improvement  is  put  forward,  it  is 
generally  but  an  excuse  for  display,  and  for  the  gratification  of  their 
already  exuberant  self-sufiiciency. 

I  have,  I  trust,  sufficiently  exhibited  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
prevalent  ignorance  of  economic  science,  and  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  instruction  being  given  in  it  in  our  schools,  to  ask,  now,  the 
assent  of  every  candid  reader  to  this  position,  viz.,  that  it  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  instruct  the  children  in  our  schools  in  the  con- 
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ditions  of  Human  AVell-being,  {/*  the  science  which  teaches  these  condi- 
tions can  he  made  intelligible  to  them. 

To  establish  affirmatively,  then,  that  political  economy  can  be 
tanght,  and  can  be  made  intensely  interesting  to  young  children,  is 
^vhat  I  now  propose  to  do.  It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  experience  of  over  twenty-two  years,  during  which  period  a  class 
of  schools  before  referred  to  have  so  triumphantly  proved  the  position 
I  now  seek  to  establish  ;  but  though  I  puq)ose  giving  a  short  account 
of  that  experience,  I  intend  to  try  and  convince  the  minds  of  my  read- 
ers by  exposing  the  method  in  which  the  science  should  be  taught, 
relying  on  their  common  sense  to  perceive  at  once  its  feasibility. 

In  18^8,  a  gentleman,  still  living,  struck  by  the  fatal  consequences 
which  had  happened  in  France,  and  were  daily,  though  to  a  less  fatal 
extent,  happening  elsewhere,  through  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  eco- 
nomic science,  established,  at  his  own  cost,  a  school  in  which,  before 
and  after  his  business  hours,  he  pei*sonally  gave  instruction  (adopting 
the  Socratic  method)  to  the  children,  and  also  established  a  class  for 
the  instruction  of  professional  and  amateur  teachers.  His  efforts  were 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  At  his  own  expense  lie 
established  school  upon  school,  in  which  he  placed  the  teachers  he  had 
thus  trained,  besides  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  all  other 
schools  in  which  instruction  in  the  conditions  of  Human  Well-being  was 
imparted.  Accident  having  thrown  me  in  the  path  of  this  noble  gen- 
tleman, I  early  became  one  of  his  most  ardent  disciples,  and,  as  an 
amateur  teacher,  conducted  several  classes  in  different  schools  for 
about  fifteen  years.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  regular  teachers 
was,  that  in  all  the  schools  no  lessons  were  so  eagerly  looked  fonvard 
to  by  the  childi-en  as  the  lessons  on  Political  Economy  ;  and  I  boldly 
challenge  the  production  of  a  single  boy  or  girl  who  received  as  much 
as  three,  or  perhaps  even  two  yeai*s'  instruction  in  the  science,  who  has 
ever  joined  in  any  strike,  combination,  or  lock-out.  At  a  very  early 
period  of  my  intimacy  with  the  founder  of  these  schools  I  heard  him 
give  a  lesson  to  the  raggedest  and  poorest  children  in  his  city  ;  and  I 
heard  those  children  evince  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  abstruse 
questions  of  political  economy  such  as  would  have  put  to  shame  not 
only  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  but  nearly  all  the  professors  of 
our  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  Winter  of  186T-*68  I  gave  to  a  vol- 
unteer class  of  post-graduate  teachers  in  the  Saturday  Normal  School 
of  this  city  a  short  course  of  about  twenty  lessons  "  on  the  object  and 
method  of  imparting  to  young  children  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  human  well-being,  commonly  termed  '  Political  Economy.'  "  I  was 
a  volunteer,  my  students  were  voTnnteers  ;  they  had  nothing  to  gain 
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by  attending  my  class  beyond  self-improvement ;  it  would  in  no  man- 
ner belp  them  to  a  liigber  grade  of  certificate,  or  in  any  way  advance 
their  interests  witb  the  Board  of  education,  not  one  of  whom  was  ever 
present  at  a  single  one  of  my  lessons ;  though  Mr.  Aymar,  so  well 
known  and  respected  in  the  city,  attended  every  one.  With  all 
these  discouragements,  my  class,  which  numbered  about  thirty  at  the 
commencement  of  my  course,  was  more  numerous  at  its  close.  Not 
one  of  my  student-teachers  ever  absented  himself  or  herself  except 
very  reluctantly  ;  and  if  I  may  judge  from  this  evidence,  and  from 
the  expressions  they  have  made  use  of,  this  class  of  post-graduate 
teachers  became  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  myself  in  the  belief  that 
political  economy  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  taught  to  the  very  young. 
Their  enthusiasm  has,  however,  produced  no  efiect  on  our  educational 
system,  the  Commissioners  remaining  utterly  impervious  to  light  and 
stolid  to  conviction. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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CHAPTER    y. 

To  have  used  the  stereotyped  phrase  of  a  "  breathless  silence  "  as-. 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  music-room  as  Babette  approached 
the  piano,  would  have  been  to  have  given  her  presence  an  importance 
it  by  no  means  deserved.  The  applause  arising  from  the  last  perform- 
ance had  scarcely  subsided.  There  was  that  rustling  of  dresses,  shuf- 
fling of  feet,  clearing  of  throats,  moving  of  chairs,  incidental  to  all 
human  beings  who  have  been  passably  motionless  during  ten  minutes. 
There  was  a  noisy  party,  too,  outside,  near  the  door,  who,  having  been 
silent  during  the  piano-playing,  now  burst  out  into  renewed  merri- 
ment. If  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  though  perfect  politeness  ruled  the 
company,  possibly  the  Baroness'  jprotege  liad  few,  if  any,  friends,  or 
even  acquaintances,  in  the  assemblage. 

''  Of  course  " — said  a  lady,  in  a  side-whisper  to  her  neighbor — "  of 
course,  one  must  be  charitable  on  occasions  of  this  nature,  though  I 
cannot  understand  why  our  hostess  should  insist  on  giving  such  prom- 
inence to  tliis  young  i)crson.  A  Jewess  I  suppose  you  know  she  is. 
Exceedingly  composed  and  cool  she  seems,  to  be  sure  ;  good-looking,, 

•  Cop3rright  sccurcxi. 
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decidedly— rather,  if  anything,  too  good-looking  for  a  governess,  or 
follower,  or  reader,  or  whatever  she  may  be.     By  the  way,  they  do  say 

that "     Just  here  she  was  interrupted  by  Babette,  who,  with  rather 

a  stately  bow,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  well  drawn  down,  and  with  a 
little  wave  of  her  hand,  intimated  that  a  ])assagc  must  be  cleared  for 
her.  There  was  no  inclination  on  her  part  to  cling  to  the  wall  of  the 
room  and  so  sidle  up  to  the  piano.  As  she  jiassed  the  Baroness,  this 
august  lady  held  out  a  finger  to  her. 

""  Child,"  said  the  lady,  "  of  course  you  will  sing  your  best ;  and 
you  must  try  and  keep  fully  up  to  the  reputation  I  have  given  you. 
By  tlie  way,  the  Councillor  seemed  to  be  strangely  interested  in  you  ; 
T  suppose  you  made  his  acquaintance  to-day.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
Chapel-Director.  Professional  people,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  are 
always  lenient.  Dear  girl,  just  sing  for  me,  if  you  love  me,  and  for 
no  one  else  !     Of  course,  you  took  the  milk  and  eggs  ?  " 

*'  Dear  Baroness,  I  shall  sing  for  you,  and  for  two  or  three  other 
persons,  my  best;  but  I  did  not  take  what  you  sent  me;"  and  Ba- 
bette  moved  quietly  on.  The  Captain  had  half-risen,  and  there  was 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  his  being  desirous  of  saying  a  word  to 
Babette,  or  at  least  of  making  a  way  for  the  girl  through  the  crowd  ; 
but  in  a  moment  Babette  had  passed  him,  and  was  already  on  the 
slight  platform  on  which  the  piano  stood. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  trifle  too  much  deliberation  about  the  girl,  in 
the  way  in  which  she  took  off  her  glove  and  placed  her  handkerchief 
on  the  instrument,  then  quietly  opened  the  music-book.  It  might 
have  improved  the  effect  of  the  whole  thing  if  she  had  not  stooped 
down  very  low  to  turn  a  rather  obstinate  music-stool  an  inch  or  so 
higher— not  effected  without  a  very  discordant  squeak — a  middle-aged 
lady  who  was  to  play  the  accompaniment  having  been  unequal  to  the 
task.  Tliere  was  some  trouble,  too,  about  the  particular  leaf  of  the 
book  ;  it  could  not  be  induced  to  lay  straight,  but  would  keep  turning 
over  of  its  own  accord.  Certainly,  it  was  rather  uncalled-for  for  Ba- 
bette to  have  given  the  book  a  pretty  good  thwack,  or  to  have  bent 
the  back  of  it  until  it  cracked  again.  All  about  it  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  ease  and  nonchalance,  which,  though  to  some  might  have 
been  taken  for  consciousness  of  power,  to  others  m'ght  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  either  indifference  or  boldness.  The  accompanist 
was  evidently  the  more  nervous  of  the  two.  Perhaps  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  she  w^ore  glasses,  which  she  produced  with  great  deliberation 
from  her  pocket ;  and  there  was  just  the  faint  sound  of  a  titter,  as  she 
unconsciously  seized  Babette's  glove  and  applied  herself  to  vigorously 
rubbing  her  spectacles.     It  w^as  decidedly  out  of  place  on  the  part  of 
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the  Captain  to  have  suddenly  risen  to  his  feet,  and  to  have  looked 
rather  scornfully  toward  the  door  from  whence  the  merriment  had 
arisen. 

One  hand  placed  on  the  piano  in  a  dignified  ^6>5^',  might  have  been 
better,  too,  than  the  position  taken  by  the  singer,  who  was  now  clear 
away  from  the  instrument.  Timidity-blushes  might  have  been  ima- 
gined, even  had  they  existed  behind  a  scroll  of  music,  if  Babette  had 
been  willing  to  use  one.  At  last  all  preparation  was  over,  and  the 
first  eight  or  ten  bars  of  the  introduction  were  commenced.  Babette 
was  very  coolly  looking  around  the  room.  First  she  glanced  at  the 
artist.  There  he  was  still,  between  the  curtains,  where  she  had  left 
him  a  moment  before.  He  was  gazing  at  her  attentively,  and  with  a 
sympathetic  expression  on  his  face.  Presently  he  took  his  watch  from 
his  pocket,  even  produced  a  key,  and  Babette  strained  her  ear  to  hear 
its  delicate  click  as  he  wound  it  up.  She  quickly  understood  it  as  a 
piece  of  acting  on  his  part,  and  an  amiable  attempt  to  assume  indiffer- 
ence, so  as  not  to  confuse  her.  How  did  the  Baroness  look  ?  Bather 
a  trifle  disturbed — whether  about  the  eggs,  or  the  slight  forgetfulness 
of  heinsceance  on  the  part  of  her  guests,  she  could  not  say.  She 
would  have  preferred  not  looking  at  the  Captain,  but  the  inclination 
was  irresistible.  He  had  ceased  talking  to  Melanie,  and  their  eyes 
met  full.  He  withdrew  his  in  an  instant,  but  was  looking,  in  a  mo- 
ment, rather  fiercely  at  the  party,  still  rather  unsubdued,  near  the 
door.  Babette's  lips  slightly  curled  as  she  turned  toward  Melanie, 
who  was  now  whispering  to  her  mother.  She  caught  the  expression 
of  the  former's  lips,  which  were  now  turned  with  a  smile  toward  her, 
and  she  made  out  the  words,  faintly  coming  to  her,  of  "  IsTo  eggs — no 
eggs !  Bad  Babette !  "  This  rather  amused  her ;  and,  though  the 
girl's  nerves  at  that  very  moment  were  strung  to  the  highest  j)itch, 
and,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  she  had  imagined  that  this  singing 
of  hers  was  to  decide  some  grave  question  of  her  life — that  a  success 
might  perhaps  give  her  position,  freedom — for  the  first  time  on  that 
day  a  quiet  smile  pervaded  her  face.  Determination  in  the  girl  was 
one  of  her  predominant  traits.  At  last  she  commenced.  The  music 
was  by  Wagner.  It  was  an  aria  abounding  with  what  is  ])Owerfully 
dramatic  in  effect,  though  weirdly  and  strangely  composed,  and  ap- 
pealing rather  to  the  very  highest  order  of  educated  musical  taste. 
Melody  in  it  was  scarce,  even  vague  ;  it  came  as  if  only  by  glim2)ses. 
Delighting  in  the  antithesis,  the  author  had  written  a  scene  descriptive 
of  a  woman  torn  by  an  agony  of  grief;  home,  country,  her  love,  are 
all  to  be  taken  from  her ;  when,  at  last,  she  receives  glad  tidings,  and 
bursts  into  a  tumultuous  strain  of  joy.  It  was  deficient  in  gradations 
of  art,  and  seemed  to  seek  its  strength  by  effect  of  contrasts. 
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Bal)ctte'8  first  notes  were  given  quietly,  perhaps  liesitatinglj — even 
carelessly.  People  still  were  having  their  quiet  little  chats,  but,  sonie- 
how,  stopped  to  listen  to  the  musical  phrase,  which  seemed  strange- 
ly sympathetic  to  thein,  though  it  issued  from  a  very  statuesque  per- 
son. That  greatest  of  American  authors — llawthorne — has  it,  that 
"'  it  is  not  good  to  see  musicians,  for  they  are  sometimes  coarse  and 
vulgar  people,  and  so  the  auditor  loses  faith  in  any  fine  and  spiritual 
tones  that  they  may  breathe  forth."  As  they  looked  on  Babette,  the 
power  of  supreme  beauty  seemed  to  strike  them  as  if  for  the  first  time. 
Presently  out  came  the  voice,  the  volume  filling  the  whole  room. 
Was  it  necessary  that  now  her  hands  should  be  clasped,  though  even 
so  lightly,  as  she  threw  her  soul  into  one  pure  note — then,  as  she 
diminished  its  sonority,  she  should  loose  her  fingers  and  allow  her  arms 
to  drop  listlessly  by  her  side  ?  Was  she  acting  the  part  ?  Now  the 
bosom  heaved,  the  face  was  flushed,  the  eyes  were  turned  heavenward, 
as,  with  loud-ringing  notes  the  very  embodiment  of  joyous  sound,  she 
ceased,  and  a  loud  cry  of  applause  absolutel}^  drowned  the  final  chords. 
That  audience,  belonging  to  another  race,  w^as  an  impulsive  one — was 
wont  to  laugh  loud  when  there  was  good  cause,  and  could  slied  tears 
in  sympathy  with  all  that  was  great  in  art.  Babette  even  asked  her- 
self what  had  inspired  her.  She  had  to  reflect  a  moment,  as  if  to 
ascertain  who  she  was  and  wdiere  she  was.  The  girl  had  embodied 
within  herself  the  dream  of  her  own  people.  It  was  Israel,  oppressed, 
scourged,  degraded — as  suddenly,  through  God's  mercy,  raised  up  to 
all  its  pristine  grandeur  and  glory.  Thus  had  she  dreamt  of  it,  and 
thus  sung  and  declaimed  the  music. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Now  Babette  gazed  wistfully  on  the 
assemblage.  "  Is  it  a  success  ? "  she  asked  herself.  A  dozen  hands 
were  offered  her.  There  stood  foremost  the  Captain,  the  Chancellor, 
the  Chapel-Master.  Why  did  she  not  accept  the  latter  ?  Instead  of 
which,  she  turned  to  the  lady  in  spectacles,  and  said  in  more  than  a 
whisper,  "  So  many  thanks  for  your  good  playing ! — though  they 
might  have  been  inclined  to  laugh  at  us  at  first ;  "  and  with  this  she 
quietly  descended  unhelped,  and,  on  a  motion  of  the  Baroness,  who 
had  half-risen  to  greet  her,  she  took  a  seat  indicated  by  her  side. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

"  My  nephew,  will  you  give  me  your  ann  ?  "  said  the  Councillor,    f 
drawing  the  Captain  from  the  circle  which  w^as  fast  surrounding  the    [ ; 
Baroness  and  Babette.     "  I  am  sure  " — here  he  made  a  bow  to  Mela- 
nie — '^  this  charming  young  lady  will  excuse  him,  if  I  take  him  for  a 
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moment  from  your  side  ;  and  allow  me,  mademoiselle  " — here  he  made 
another  bow,  even  more  ceremonious  than  the  first,  to  Babette — "  to 
offer  you  my  most  sincere  congratulations.  You  have  sung — sung — 
what  shall  I  say  ? — like  a  syren." 

Babette,  who  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  had  been  greed- 
ily drinking  in  the  pleasant  words  lavished  on  her,  gave  the  speaker  a 
short,  quick  look.  If  the  word  was  intended  to  convey  the  least  am- 
biguity of  expression,  she  seemed  to  wish  to  discover  it,  so  searching 
was  her  glance.  The  girl  was  feeling  the  reaction  arising  from  her 
excitement,  and  the  rather  unfortunate  morbid  condition  of  her  mind 
was  again  exerting  its  influence.  The  idea  flashed  through  her 
mind  that  perhaps — and  she  dreaded  the  bare  suspicion  of  it — that 
the  Councillor  had  knowledge  of  his  nephew's  passion  for  her,  and 
that  the  words  might  be  used  by  him  to  express  some  witchery  used 
by  her — the  very  thought  of  which  maddened  her.  A  deadly  pallor 
sufi:used  her  face,  and  there  came  an  irresistible  desire  to  fly  the  room 
and  seek  the  quiet  of  her  turret-chamber.  The  old  gentleman's  face 
bore  her  glance  for  a  moment  with  all  the  cleverness  of  a  wily  diplo- 
mat, and  yet  he  felt  that  the  position,  though  unperceived  but  by  them- 
selves, was  becoming  embarrassing  ;  so,  with  a  smile  which  might  either 
have  been  interpreted  as  a  rapid  coloring  to  his  speech,  or  a  tinge  of 
irony,  he  lowered  his  eyes,  which  had  for  the  moment  been  scanning 
every  line  of  the  girl's  fair  face,  which  was  uplifted  so  scrutinizingly 
to  him,  and  then  he  sought  refuge  in  his  snuff-box. 

"  Xephew,"  said  the  Councillor,  as  they  walked  to  a  window  which 
gave  access  to  the  garden,  "  I  am  thoroughly  cross  and  angered,  and 
this  last  little  scene  has  not  inspired  my  generally  equable  tempera- 
ment with  that  pleasant  calmness  which  belongs  to  my  age.  Though 
we  come  from  a  race  inclined  to  be  fiery  and  impetuous  at  the  outset 
of  life,  like  lava,  when  the  time  comes  we  become  cold  and  impassable. 
Though  endowed  with  rather  keen  gray  eyes,  and  in  my  time  having 
had  some  peculiar  talents  in  what  might  be  called  the  more  elegant 
phases  of  genteel  brow-beating,  I  must  confess  to  have  been  worsted. 
Of  course,  I  believe  I  am  incapable  of  rudeness,  and  had  no  possible 
intention  of  using  other  than  a  well-known  mythological  expression  in 
its  general  or  most  complimentary  sense." 

"  I  told  you — at  least,  you  should  have  seen — that  the  girl's  tem- 
per is  as  quick  as  lightning.  There  is  nothing  of  the  dove  about  the 
girl,"  was  the  reply.  "  She  is  over-prone  to  see  sometimes  a  slight 
when  none  is  intended." 

"  The  reason  why,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Councillor,  "  you  have 
seized  on  this  girl's  colors  in  full  drawing-room  ;  just  as  would  have 
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(lone,  in  a  joust  or  tourney,  Bome  laiight  of  yore.  It  is  exceedingly 
])leMsant  to  iric,  your  uncle,  tliat  you  Bhould  enact  the  character  of 
kce])er  of  the  peace,  or  UBiicr  to  the  BaronesB.  Why,  there  was  half  a 
titter — almost  a  guffaw — in  which  I  was  rather  inclined  to  join,  as  yon 
rose  to  your  feet  at  some  tritliug  noise  at  the  door. — Observe  it?  Of 
course  she  did  ;  and  you  got  no  thanks  for  it ; — as  if  you  were  called 
upon  to  hurl  defiance  at,  no  doubt,  some  veiy  honest  country  gentry, 
wlio  happened  not  to  he  musical !  "  and,  saying  this,  he  plunged  his 
fingers  in  liis  snuff-box.     It  was  empty. 

"  I  observe,  my  nncle,"  Avas  the  rather  indifferent  reply,  "  that 
you,  at  least,  were  attentive,  or  possibly  I  might  have  had  a  quarrel 
with  you.  The  best  sign  that  you  were  thoroughly  carried  away  by 
that  syren — that  was  your  w^ord,  uncle — was,  that  you  have  not  now  a 
single  pinch  of  snuff  in  your  box  for  your  precious  nose ;  and  I  dare 
say,  if  I  was  to  go  back,  we  would  iind,  just  where  you  had  scattered 
it,  people  sneezing  at  the  shower  you  had  rained  down  there.  It  is  an 
amiable  weakness  on  your  part  to  show  your  emotions  in  this  way." 

"  So  it  is,  my  gentle  nephew,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  I  do  not  care  to 
dissemble  about  that.  To  think,  now,  that  I,  who  have  had  my  poor 
ears  sung  to  by  all  that  was  most  wonderful  in  the  w^orld,  should  have 
been  carried  away  by  the.  impassioned  song  of  this  girl,  who,  wonder- 
ful as  it  may  seem,  has  an  interpretation  of  art  of  her  own,  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  those  more  methodical  conceptions  which  fixed  rules 
are  supposed  to  give  it !  The  truest  compliment  I  could  pay  her, 
would  be  to  go  back  to  her  this  moment  and  tell  her  how  devoutly  I 
wish  she  had  been  wretchedly  commonplace — or,  better,  had  made  a 
fiasco.  I  should  have  laughed  at  you,  at  least,  about  her.  If — if  only 
we  lived  in  those  blessed  times  when  young  women,  exciting  magical 
influences  over  unwary  men,  could  be  quietly  put  out  of  sight !  Of 
course,  I  am  too  fully  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  this  century  not  to 
decry  exactly  a  final  disappearance  ;  but  if  an  honest,  good  letire  de 
cachet  was  obtainable,  it  is  not  the  girl,  but  you,  sir,  I  would  put  safely 
within  four  walls,  for  the  next  five  years  at  the  very  least." 

"  Thanks — thanks  !  "  cried  tlie  Captain  ;  "  this  is  indeed  the  most 
earnest  of  all  the  encomiums  passed  on  Babette  to-day,  and,  though 
partly  sinister  in  character,  I  have  no  doubt  is  perfectly  sincere.  To 
think  I  never  had  heard  that  glorious  voice  before,  save  once  !  Then 
I  had  a  delirium  of  fcA'er,  and  heard,  as  it  were,  some  soft  chanting  as 
if  of  a  prayer  in  some  strange  tongue,  sung  in  the  garden  under  my 
w4ndow\     Was  it  not  a  grand  voice  ?  " 

"  There  is  more  than  a  voice — there  is  ti-ue  dramatic  power  in  the 
girl,  with  a  certain  characteristic  force  ^vhich  belongs  to  a  higher  tal- 
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eut."  Here  the  Councillor  paused,  and,  turning  sharply  to  his  hearer, 
added :  "  If  she  was  of  another  race  or  creed — say  Venetian,  when 
she  hated  right  well — that  pretty,  firm  hand  of  hers  might  seek  solace 
in  the  delicate  blade  of  a  stiletto." 

"  Come,  uncle,"  replied  the  Captain,  rather  moodily,  then  bursting 
out  into  a  loud  laugh,  "  you  are  not  drawing  any  reminiscences  from 
your  early  stock  of  dramatic  authors,  are  you  ?  They  must  have  been 
of  a  truly  suicidal  character." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  was  the  answer.  "  It  would  not  be  herself  she 
v/ould  lay  violent  liands  on ;  but  I  believe  her  capable,  if  put  to  an 
extremity,  of  avenging  herself." 

"  Who  speaks  of  such  an  extremity  possibly  arising  ?  "  And  here 
the  younger  man  knit  his  brows  and  clenched  his  hands,  and,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  said  :  "  But — but  it  might  have  been.  But  yes- 
terday— but  to-day — so  I  gained  this  girl's  love,  I  should  have  cared 
little  of  the  consequences  for  eitlier  her  or  for  myself.  I  have  been 
almost  out  of  my  mind  to-day  about  her.  I  will  marry  this  girl,  if 
she  will  have  me — will  lay  my  heart  bare  before  her — am  ready  to 
espouse  her." 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  garden,  and  the  sun  was  just  com- 
mencing to  throw  his  rays  aslant  the  distant  hills.  There  followed  a 
painful  pause.  Evidently  neither  of  them  had  completed  their 
thoughts,  and  were  rather  loth  to  express  them. 

Visitors  who  were  strolling  had  been  sedulously  avoided  by  the 
pair.  From  the  concourse  in  the  garden,  the  guests  were  leaving  the 
concert-room.  At  last,  when  they  had  arrived  almost  at  the  spot 
where  they  had  conversed  in  the  morning,  near  the  park-gate,  the 
uncle  burst  out : 

"  Nephew,  listen  to  me.  Have  you  fully  considered  this  matter  ? 
Think — think,  what  is  this  pearl  extracted  from  a  slimy  ooze  !  How 
about  the  uncle — an  uncle  by  your  new  marriage — perhaps  the  aristo- 
crat of  his  family,  with  his  hook-nose,  long  beard,  and  sordid  face, 
reeking  with  the  smell  of  the  cattle  he  trades  in  ?  AVhat  about  the 
cousins  too,  coming,  from  this  marriage  ?  Maybe  her  brothers,  hawk- 
ing about  their  cast-off  clothes,  their  battered  hats,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  what  to  you,  to  us,  are  the  types  of  degradation  !  For  God's 
sake,  remember  the  blazon  of  nearly  ^ve  centuries,  which  has  been 
carried  down  fair  and  unsullied,  llemember,  you  are  the  last  of  our 
race.  Think  of  the  ignominy,  shame,  to  be  entailed  on  us!  You  can^ 
if  you  pleased — I  might  pity  you — marry  my  chambermaid,  though 
she  could  not  read  her  husband's  name  ;  but  should  you  marry  this 
Jewess,  I  should — the  world,  too,  would — despise  you.     Hail  how  you 
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may,  descant  as  you  please  against  the  injustice  of  man,  we— the 
whole  world— hold  to  this  feeling;  it  comes  down  from  all  times.  The 
human  race  ever  remembers  its  pariahs,  and  abhors  them.  You  have 
no  reply  to  make  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  pause,  as  the  Captain  now  strode  up  and  down 
the  patch,  then,  seating  liimself  on  a  garden-bench,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  as  if  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  Listen  still  further.  Otto,  for  I  must  lay  now  your  burthen  fully 
on  your  own  shoulders.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  girl 
loves  you,  or  even  cares  for  you.  Forgive  me  any  attempts  at  cynic- 
ism ;  but  if  I  have  said  a  word  against  Babctte,  I  have  wronged  her, 
for  I  believe  her  now  to  be  as  honest  and  pure  as  is  Melanie.  I  have 
told  you  that  this  madness  of  yours  has  been  long  known  to  me.  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  find  out  all  the  antecedents  of  this  girl,  from 
an  old  friend  of  mine  in  the  service  of  the  Government  at  the  place 
where  her  only  relative  lives.  What  evil  reports  have  come  to  me  I 
have  traced  from  some  wretched  creature  of  her  race — some  pedlar,  I 
believe — who  lied  about  her.  I  was  then  inclined  to  think  the  girl  was 
a  silly,  scheming  flirt ;  but  I  do  not  now.  The  pedlar  lied.  I  am 
afraid  you  have  placed  Babette  in  some  realm  of  romance.  There  is 
nothing  about  her  but  what  is  j^erfectly,  despairingly  commonplace. 
She  springs  from  not  exactly  low^,  but  very  poor  parents,  who  have 
been  neither  better  nor  worse  than  any  of  their  race.  She  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  Baroness.  I  pity  you,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old 
man,  a  tear  in  his  face,  "  for  there  is  a  strange  fascination  about  the 
girl.  Come — with  what  influence  I  have,  we  will  get  you  a  transfer 
from  this  place  ;  another  regiment  may  be  glad  to  have  you  as  their 
favorite  officer.  And,  pray  notice  that,  since  Mademoiselle  Melanie  is 
distasteful  to  you,  I  have  never  for  once  placed  Babette  and  Melanie  in 
opposition.  Come,  come — we  cannot  talk  much  longer."  Just  then 
quite  a  crowd  of  people  were  seen  approaching.  In  the  group  was  the 
Baroness  and  Babette.  "  It  is  too  late.  This  unfortunate  scene,  which 
I  hoped  w^ould  end  here,  I  shall  neither  have  the  courage  nor  inclina- 
tion to  renew  again." 

Just  then  a  man  mounted  on  a  horse  rode  up  to  the  park,  who, 
presently  dismounting,  opened  the  gate  and  walked,  with  the  bridle  of 
the  horse  on  his  arm,  to  where  the  Captain  was  sitting. 

"  I  have  brought  the  horse.  It  is  most  sundown  ;  will  you  try 
him  ?  You  will  want  a  steady  hand.  I  will  leave  liim  with  you. 
You  may  either  return  him  in  a  couple  of  hours,  or  I  will  send  a  ser- 
vant for  him." 

The  Captain,  like  a  man  awakening  from  a  dream,  rubbed  his  eyes. 
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The  Chancellor  was  glad  of  the  diversion. 

"  Quite  an  elegant-looking  animal,  and  carries  himself  quite  jaun- 
tily ;  though,  from  the  way  his  eyes  look,  and  from  the  inclination  of 
his  ears,  I  should  suppose  he  was  a  devil." 

"  You  are  right,  sir.  He  is  as  bad-tempered  a  brute  as  I  ever  saw  ; 
though,  for  the  time,  he  seems  on  his  good  behaviour.  I  believe  I 
informed  you,  sir  " — and  he  addressed  the  Captain — "  of  his  peculiari- 
ties. I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  ridden  him  a  long  stretch  purposely 
to  take  some  of  his  restlessness  out  of  him." 

"  That  was  scarcely  necessary,  I  suppose,"  added  the  Captain. 

"  As  you  please,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  ?  But  what  kind  of  a  trapping  is  that  on  his  back  ?  "What 
a  queer  saddle — half  wood !  Has  it  any  particular  qualities  ?  It 
seems  light  and  serviceable." 

"  It  is  an  American  cavalry-saddle." 

"  Mexican  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Ah — indeed  !  I  never  saw  one  before.  I  should  prefer  my  Eng- 
lish saddle." 

Just  then  the  ladies  approached,  and  eyed  the  horse  and  the  group. 

"  Lively  animal,"  said  the  Baroness;  then,  turning  to  the  stranger, 
who  had  promptly  lifted  his  hat,  the  lady  continued  :  "  Ah  !  happy  to 
see  you,  sir,  as  I  suppose  you  are  the  person  my  head  farmer  has  been 
talking  to  me  about  for  the  last  two  days.  So  you  found  fault  with 
my  agricultural  implements  generally,  did  you? — and  said  they  be- 
longed to  the — what  did  jou.  call  it? — the  medioeval  period.  No 
harm  done ;  for  frankly,  between  you  and  me,  I  think  they  do.  But 
I  can't  exactly  see  why,  if  you  are  a  judge  of  farming  implements, 
you  should  also  have  declared  that  my  lead-smelting  operations  were — 
what  was  it  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing? — yes,  displayed  such 
ignorance,  such  crudeness  of  ideas  in  regard  to  practical  chemistry, 
that  you  thought  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  in  the  nineteenth 
century." 

''Excuse  me,  I  beg,  madam,  "  said  the  person,  with  a  very  quiet 
smile.  "  What  I  said  I  am  afraid  was  exceedingly  impertinent,  and  not 
intended  for  your  ears,  but  doubtless  a  great  deal  exaggerated  through 
the  medium  through  which  it  came.  I  am,  though,  somewhat  em- 
boldened, since  your  ladyship  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  the  fiirming 
implements,  though  I  suppose  the  labor  may  not  be  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent for  more  advanced  ideas." 

"  Ah,  you  think  so  ?  "  interrupted  the  lady.     "  Well,  afterwards." 

"  As  to  the  lead,  your  metal  is  more  argentiferous  than  you  ima- 
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<^inc,  and  tliere  niay  be  silver  enough  produced  from  it,  by  an  econom- 
ical process,  to  j)ay  almost  the  cost  of  the  whole  preparation." 
"  Bless  me  !  "  said  the  Baroness,  really  interested. 
'*  One  thing,  however,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  to  add,  is,  that 
I  never  saw  people  more  hapj)y,  better  clothed,  more  cared  for,  than 
your  ladyship's  tenants,  nor  ever  heard  louder  praises  than  those  ex- 
])ressod  by  them  at  the  very  great  ])ains  taken  for  their  pljysical  and 
spiritual  comforts." 

"  This  was  indeed  unction  to  the  Baroness,  who,  we  must  confess, 
loved  to  hear  herself  well-spoken  of  by  her  tenants ;  so  she  became 
slightly  more  sympathetic,  and,  calling  a  servant,  ordered  him  to  hold 
the  horse — which  transfer  was  not  accomplished  without  some  slight 
increase  of  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  horse. 

"  I  mnst  apologize,  madam,  for  this  intrusion.  The  fact  of  your 
ladyship's  having  a  ftte  was,  of  course,  unknown  to  me,  or  I  should 

not  have  presumed " 

"  Oh,  not  in  the  least !  "  She  couldn't  exactly  invite  him,  though 
abounding  in  honliommie^  his  having  a  horse  to  sell ;  and  talking  about 
silver  in  her  lead  in  such  a  practical  way,  and  his  very  quiet  and  gen- 
tlemanly manner,  all  puzzled  her.  "  But,  what  about  my  sheep  ?  " 
Sheep  was  a  tender  subject  with  the  Baroness. 

''  Madam,"  w^as  the  reply,  "  if  I  had  your  ladyship's  permission,  I 
would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  learn  her  wdiole  process  of  rearing,  in  its 
most  minute  detail.  Your  flocks  are  as  near  perfection  as  I  can  ima- 
gine, and  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  Europe.  It  must  have  taken 
years  to  arrive  at  such  a  success,  not  only  to  improve  the  race,  but  to 
be  able  to  manipulate  so  wonderfully  the  wool." 

"  Ahem  !  "  said  the  Baroness ;  for,  after  her  tenants,  she  most 
prided  herself  on  her  sheep,  and  her  face  beamed  with  smiles,  and  she 
laughed. 

"  Babette — Babette,  here  is  a  very  well-informed — ahem  ! — person, 
who  speaks  quite  intelligently  about  my  sheep. — Certainly,  I  shall  be 
quite  ready  to  give  you  every  particular,  though  my  principle  is  one 
of  exchange.  We  will,  you  will  excuse  me  " — and  she  looked  at  him 
very  closely,  as  if  in  hesitancy  for  a  moment,  and  was  rather  struck 
Avith  the  peculiar  calm  and  quiet  manner  of  the  man—"  we  would  be 
pleased  "—the  ''  we  "  was  gotten  off  in  rather  a  queen-like  way—"  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  ideas  on  the— ahem  ! — mediaeval 
plans,  and  crude— that  w\as  the  expression,  I  believe — crude  processes 
of  ours.     Are  you  to  remain  any  time  in  the  neighborhood  ?  " 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  madam,"  said  the  Captain,  "  to  send  to  your 
stables  for  my  English  saddle  I  rode  over  on  ?     I  propose  trying  this 
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person's  horse.  And  who  lie  may  be  " — this  was  said  in  a  quiet  aside 
to  the  Baroness — "  shoot  me  if  I  know.  I  ask  you  what  is  to  become 
of  us,  when  a  man  trades  in  horses,  speaks  of  the  analysis  of  lead-ore, 
and  talks  better  German  than  I  do  ?  " 

'•  Pie  certainly  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  seems  to  have 
the  usages  of  society,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  if  lie  can  teach  me  any- 
thing, I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  have  his  services.  And,  by  the  way, 
I  have  long  been  wanting  somebody  to  manage  those  lead-mines  of 
mine.  But  what  do  you  gentlemen  in  service  know  about  lead,  except 
in  the  way  of  bullets  ?  I  was  asking  you  whether  you  intended  to 
remain  any  time  in  the  neighborhood  ?  " 

"  It  was  hardly  my  intention.  I  understand  that  in  the  Red  Coun- 
try there  is  a  remarkably  fine  breed  of  horses.  I  have  thought  of 
going  there  to  look  at  them  ;  and  there  is  a  village  or  two  I  shall  want 
to  visit,  near  the  borders." 

"  Babette — Babette,  here  is  a  some  one  going  to  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try you  know  all  about." 

Babette,  w^ho  had  been  rather  indiflerent  before  this,  had  heard  the 
lied  Country  mentioned.  So  few  people  ever  thought  of  going  there, 
that  she  was  already  interested. 

"  I  would  take  it  more  than  kindly  if  I  could  have  some  rather  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  lay  of  the  land  there.  My  journey  can  be  post- 
poned for  a  time,  and  my  services  are  entirely  at  your  ladyship's  com- 
mand." 

[To  be  continued.1 


THE   RABBI'S   BLESSING. 

WHE^f  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Saccai  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  disci- 
ples gathered  around  him  and  craved  his  blessing. 

"  This  is  my  blessing,"  replied  the  Rabbi :  "  May  your  fear  of  God 
he  equal  to  your  fear  of  man  ! " 

"  Equal !  "  exclaimed  the  disciples,  with  astonishment.  "  Wouldst 
tliou  have  our  fear  of  God  no  greater  than  our  fear  of  man  ? " 

"  Bear  this  in  mind,"  replied  the  Rabbi :  "  He  who  committeth  n 
sin  first  looks  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  to  see  that  no  man  is  a 
witness  of  the  action,  though  knowing  well  that  there  is  a  witness  in 
heaven  who  beholdeth  and  recordeth  everything.  This  witness  he 
feareth  not.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you :  Let  your  fear  of  God  be  only 
equal  to  your  fear  of  man,  and  ye  will  never  sin." — Berachoth^  28. 
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]JY   JOHANNES   SCOTUS. 


Away  in  the  dim  dawn  of  Time,  ere  tlie  morning  sun  of  liistorj 
liad  arisen,  or  when  it  at  best  cast  long  and  fantastic  sliadows,  from 
the  slopes  and  table-lands  of  central  Asia  came  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  European  races.  Impelled  by  some  irresistible  impulse  to  quit 
their  parent  seats,  they  flowed  westward  in  successive  tides  of  migra- 
tion, removed  by  centuries  from  each  other,  and  each  following  a  dif- 
ferent course.  The  Hellenic,  Romanic,  and  Celtic  races  had  already 
occupied  the  south,  and  the  Tshudic  and  Sclavonic  the  north  of 
Europe,  w^hen  the  Teutons,  forming  the  last  great  Asiatic  migration, 
came  by  slow  steps  w^estward,  forcing  their  wedge-like  way  through 
the  colonies  that  had  preceded  them,  pushing  some  aside  and  driving 
others  before  them,  till  they  had  cleared  for  themselves  a  place  of 
abode  amid  the  forests  of  Germania.  A  wandering  ofi'shoot  from  this 
parent  stem  penetrated  to  the  extreme  northwestern  portions  of  the 
continent,  and  occupied  the  present  countries  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  These  became,  in  time,  a  distinct  branch  of  the  great 
Teutonic  family,  known  as  the  Scandinavian,  and  appear  in  history 
under  the  title  of  ^Norsemen.  From, a  long  course  of  years  enveloped 
in  the  golden-tinted  mists  of  myth  and  fable,  where  real  events  and 
persons  are  seen  exaggerated  to  gigantic  proportions — from  this  so- 
called  heroic  age  the  Scandinavian  tribes  emerged  as  a  race  of  impetu- 
ous warriors,  with  an  uncontrollable  love  of  freedom  and  a  spirit  of 
fierce  independence.  Along  with  their  Germanic  brethren,  they 
assailed,  with  resistless  force,  the  tottering  barriers  of  Rome's  proud 
dominion,  spreading  over  the  countries  she  had  subjugated,  and  blend- 
ing with  their  peoples,  they  animated  them  with  some  of  their  own 
free  spirit,  and  on  the  ruins  of  her  western  empire  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  southern  nations  of  the  European  continent.  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  they  issued  from  their  northern  seas  in  innumerable  bands  of 
remorseless  rovers,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  civilized  Europe.  "  The 
might  of  the  tempest  aids  the  arms  of  our  rovers  ;  the  hurricane  is  our 
servant,  and  drives  us  wherever  we  desire  to  go,"  was  their  proud 
boast ;  and  from  cathedral  and  cottage  rose  the  wailing  reply :  "  From 
the  fury  of  the  JNTorsemen,  O  Lord,  deliver  us !  "  The  British  islands, 
being  easily  accessible  to  them,  were  constantly  subjected  to  their 
inroads,  and,  wresting  a  portion  of  the  soil  alike  from  Saxon  and  from 
Scot,  they  formed  settlements  considerable  in  numbers  and  importance. 
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The  Xormans,  when  they  established  in  England  a  new  rojal  dy- 
nasty and  a  new  race  of  nobles,  were  merely  Norsemen,  partially 
refined  by  the  civilization  of  France  ;  and,  though  they  succeeded  for 
a  time  in  preserving  a  separate  caste,  became  amalgamated,  like  their 
brethren  who  had  preceded  them,  into  one  common  nationality.  We 
might  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject,  by  tracing  the  more  vigorous 
nature  of  the  Norsemen,  pushing  that  of  the  Saxon  into  new  develop- 
ments ;  we  might  discover  their  spirit  moving  in  the  most  stirring/ 
pages  of  British  annals,  leaving  its  impress  in  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  making  its  power  felt 
even  in  these  later  times  ;  but  our  present  concern  is  not  with  what 
they  did,  but  witli  what  they  thought. 

To  examine  the  speculative  side  of  the  Norse  character,  to  see  what 
they  found  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  their  immortal  nature,  and  to 
set  as  a  load -star  above  the  tempest-tossed  ocean  of  life ;  to  discover 
how  they  solved  the  ever-recurring  Sphynx's  problems  of  the  uni- 
verse— AYhence  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  whither  tends  it  ?  " — such  is  the 
more  immediate  object  of  the  present  essay. 

When  our  remote  ancestors,  living  near  the  cradle  of  the  human 
family,  and  while  the  world  was  yet  young,  began  to  interpret  the  vol- 
ume of  the  universe,  they  came  to  the  study  with  their  minds  un- 
shackled by  scientific  theories.  Living  in  close  communion  with 
Nature,  they  could  discern  an  acted  miracle  in  its  every  manifestation 
and  required  the  intervention  of  Divine  power  to  accomplish  it.  In 
our  enlightened  age  we  can  hear  the  thunder  muttering  in  its  f^-iant 
speech,  comparatively  unmoved  ;  for  do  we  not  know  that  it  is  merely 
the  collision  of  two  clouds  surcharged  with  electricity  ?  and  have  we 
not  gathered  several  facts  equally  profound  about  its  whence  and 
wherefore  ?  Thus  we  call  it  a  natural  phenomenon,  whose  orio-in  is 
sufficiently  explained,  as  if  we  had  plucked  out  the  heart  of  its  mys- 
tery when  we  could  fully  discern  the  order  of  its  production.  But 
these  untutored  herdsmen  and  hunters,  alone  with  Nature,  and  their 
hearts  open  to  its  every  voice,  heard  the  appalling  tones  of  the  thun- 
der breaking  the  calm  of  a  summer's  day,  or  following  the  vivid  lio-lit- 
ning  athwart  the  pitchy  midnight  sky,  and  straightway  believed  it  to 
be  the  manifestation  of  Deity,  generally  assigning  this  attribute  to 
their  most  powerful  god.  In  like  manner,  the  sun  and  the  moon  the 
sea  and  the  fruitful  earth,  would  receive  their  several  guardians  • 
human  passions  required  their  celestial  embodiments,  and  human  arts 
their  celestial  patrons ;  till,  at  last,  their  vagrant  fancy  had  peopled 
the  earth  with  mysterious  agents,  and,  instead  of  a  bundle  of  cold, 
natural  laws,  they  had  a  fairy-band  of  dwarfs,  elves,  and  nymphs,  tliat 
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shed  over  earth  a  lluod  of  ])eauty  and  of  poetry.  And,  if  tliey  haply 
failed  to  sec  a  supreme  unity  guiding  and  governing  all  things,  they 
read  this  Divine  volume  of  Nature  to  more  purpose  tlian  we,  with  our 
scientific  commentary,  so  mucli  given  to  the  enshrining  of  dead  lawB, 
frequently  do.  I^ut  still  the  questions  remained  unsolved  :  In  what 
manner  was  this  fair  creation  called  into  heing?  Were  these  deities 
created  with  it,  or  did  they  exist  before  it?  and  how  came  the  principle 
of  evil,  which  the  soul  instinctively  felt  to  be  foreign  to  its  nature,  to 
obtain  so  powerful  a  sway  ?  In  resolving  such  problems,  they  seem  to 
have  possessed  some  dim  traditions  of  what  the  great  I  Am  revealed 
to  the  patriarchs,  of  "  how  the  world  in  the  beginning  rose  out  of 
chaos  ;  "  they  had  also  preserved  a  distorted  legend  of  a  universal 
deluge,  and  embodied  it,  in  one  way  or  other,  with  their  cosmogony. 

By  means  of  numerous  poems  of  a  remote  antiquity,  the  system  of 
Scandinavian  mythology  has  been  preserved  to  us  ;  and  these,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  "  Younger  or  Prose  Edda  "—a  compilation  dating  from 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries— form  the  groundwork  of  what  fol- 
lows. Altogether,  a  rude,  unpolished  kind  of  faith  this  will  be  found 
to  be ;  but,  though  less  spiritual  than  the  Persian,  less  metaphysical 
than  the  Hindu,  and  less  refined  than  the  Greek,  it  possesses  delinea- 
tions of  gloomy  grandeur  and  poetic  beauty  unsurpassed  by  either, 
and  which,  cut  off  before  it  had  attained  full  development,  was  less 
liable  to  artificial  corruptions. 

In  the  beginning,  then,  according  to  the  Norse  bards,  there  was 

Neither  sand  nor  sea, 
Nor  cooling  wave : 
Earth  was  not  there, 
Kor  heaven  above — 
Naught  save  a  void 
And  yawning  gulf, 
But  verdure  none. 

This  gulf,  named  Ginungagap,  was  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  a 
region  of  freezing  cold  and  gathering  gloom,  known  as  Nifleheim  ; 
and  on  the  south  by  Muspellheim,  a  glowing  sphere,  where  fire  and 
flame  held  dominion.  From  the  northern  region  there  flowed  into  the 
gulf  twelve  rivera  of  venom,  which  hardened  as  they  flowed — ^like  the 
dross  that  runs  from  a  furnace — and  became  ice.  When  the  rivers 
flowed  no  longer  and  the  ice  stood  still,  the  vapor  rising  from  the 
venom  gathered  over  it  and  froze  into  rime  ;  till  the  north  part  of  the 
gap  was  filled  with  heavy  masses  of  gelid  vapors  and  ice,  whilst  every- 
where within  were  whirlwinds  and  fleeting  mists.  But  from  the  region 
of  fire  proceeded  a  heated  blast,  and  melted  the  rime-drops,  which. 
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quickened  into  life,  took  a  human  semblance,  and  produced  a  gigantic 
being  named  Ymir.  This  monstrous  first-born  of  chaos,  having  gone 
to  sleep,  fell  into  a  sweat,  and  from  the  pit  of  his  left  arm  was  born  a 
man  and  a  woman,  while  one  of  his  feet  generated  with  the  other  a 
son.  These  formed  the  ancestors  of  the  Ilrimthursar,  or  frost-giants, 
the  hereditary  foes  of  the  gods.  Simultaneously  with  Ymir  there 
grew  out  of  the  rime-drops  a  cow  named  Audhumla,  from  whose  teats 
there  flowed  four  streams  of  milk  to  nourish  him.  The  cow  herself 
was  sustained  by  licking  the  stones,  which  were  covered  with  salt  and 
hoar-frost ;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  there  sprung  from  these  primeval 
rocks,  the  first  day  that  she  licked  them,  the  hairs  of  a  man  ;  on  the 
second  day,  a  head ;  and  on  the  third,  an  entire  man,  who  was  en- 
dowed with  beauty,  agility,  and  power.  He  was  called  Bur,  and  had 
a  son,  probably  by  one  of  the  giant  race,  named  Bor,  who  took  to  wife 
Besla,  daughter  of  the  giant  Bolthorn.  From  these  came  the  three 
mundane  deities,  Odin,  Yili,  and  Ye  ;  for,  says  the  "  Prose  Edda," 
"  it  is  our  belief  that  this  Odin,  with  his  brothers,  ruleth  botli  heaven 
and  earth  :  that  Odin  is  his  true  name,  and  that  he  is  the  most  mi^htv 
of  the  gods." 

Mortal  enmity  existed  between  the  two  races  thus  formed,  and  ere 
long  the  sons  of  Bor  slew  the  giant  Ymir  ;  so  much  blood  having  run 
from  his  wounds,  when  he  fell,  that  the  whole  race  of  frost-giants  was 
drowned  in  it,  except  one,  who  saved  himself,  with  his  household,  to 
perpetuate  the  lineage. 

Having  dragged  the  stupendous  body  of  Ymir  into  the  Ginunga- 
gap,  the  three  deities  proceeded  to  arrange  its  elements  into  another 
creation.  Of  his  flesh  was  formed  the  earth  ;  of  his  blood,  the  seas  ; 
of  his  bones,  the  mountains ;  of  his  hair,  the  trees  ;  of  his  skull,  the 
heavens ;  whilst  from  his  brains  the  lowering  clouds  were  f\ishioned. 
The  world  thus  formed  was  believed  to  be  a  vast  plain,  encircled  by 
the  ocean,  the  outward  shores  of  which  were  assigned  as  a  dwelling  to 
the  race  of  giants  ;  but,  as  a  bulwark  against  these,  the  gods  con- 
structed a  barrier,  named  Midgard,  from  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir.  The 
heavens  raised  from  the  giant's  skull  were  supported  by  four  dwarfs, 
East,  West,  N^orth,  and  South  ;  and  in  them  were  placed  wandering 
sparks  and  red-hot  flakes,  that  had  been  cast  out  of  Muspellheim,  to 
give  light  to  the  world  and  regulate  days  and  seasons. 

The  sons  of  Bor,  walking  one  day  on  the  sea-beach,  found  two 
stems  of  wood,  out  of  which  they  shaped  a  man  and  woman,  named 
Ask  and  Embla.  Odin  gave  them  breath  and  life,  Yili  understanding 
and  vigor,  and  Ye  beauty  of  form,  speech,  hearing,  and  sight.  Thus 
were  created  the  first  human  pair. 
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Sucli  uas  probably  the  extent  of  the  first  BjBtern  of  the  universe 
framed  by  the  pliilosopliers  of  this  mythology ;  but  as  time  rolled  on, 
:in(l  tlie  thinkers  of  the  race  began  to  see  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of 
being,  profounder  and  more  spiritual  questions  arose  of  ever-enduring 
time,  of  destiny,  and  of  the  chequered  life  of  man.  These  they  at- 
tempted to  explain  by  the  myth  of  the  asli  Yggdrasil,  or  the  mundane 
tree — one  of  tlie  most  poetical  and  significant  allegories  to  be  found  in 
any  system  of  mythology.  That  ash,  says  the  "  Prose  Edda,"  is  the 
greatest  and  best  of  all  trees  ;  its  branches  embrace  the  whole  world, 
and  even  reach  above  heaven,  and  its  roots  extend  to  the  three  divis- 
ions of  the  universe :  one  of  them  being  fixed  above  Asgard,  or  the 
place  of  the  gods ;  another  in  Ginungagap,  the  place  of  the  original 
chaos  ;  and  the  third  standing  over  Nifleheim.  Under  the  first  root  is 
the  holy  Urdar  fountain,  where  the  gods  every  day  sit  in  judgment, 
I'iding  up  thither  over  Bifrost,  or  the  rainbow.  Xear  the  fountain  that 
is  under  the  ash  stands  a  beauteous  dwelling,  out  of  which  go  the 
three  great  Norns,  or  destinies,  who  determine  the  fates  alike  of  gods 
and  men.  Other  Xorns  there  are  who  distribute  varied  fortunes  to 
mankind,  some  being  of  heavenly  origin,  and  dispensing  good  for- 
tune ;  others  coming  from  the  races  of  elves  and  dwarfs,  and  from 
them  proceed  the  afflictions  that  distress  humanity.  The  maidens  who 
dwell  by  the  holy  fountain  daily  sprinkle  the  ash  with  its  waters,  in 
order  that  its  branches  may  not  rot  and  wither  away;  this  water  being 
so  pure  that  any  tiling  placed  in  it  becomes  as  white  as  the  film  within 
an  egg-shell.  Under  the  second  root  of  this  marvellous  tree  there  is 
also  a  spring,  called  Mimir's  Well,  in  which  wisdom  and  wit  lie  hid- 
den. One  day,  it  is  said  that  Odin,  or  All-Father,  came  to  Mimir  and 
begged  a  draught  of  its  wisdom-inspiring  waters,  which  he  obtained, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  his  eye  as  a  pledge  for  it.  The  third  root  of 
Yggdrasil,  that  stands  over  Xiileheim,  is  continually  being  gnawed  by 
snake-like  monsters  and  their  kins:  Xidhoo^s:,  who  inhabit  that  drearv 
region.  Perched  on  the  branches  of  the  ash  there  is  an  eagle,  who 
knows  many  things,  and  between  whose  eyes  sits  the  hawk  named 
Yedurfolnir.  A  squirrel  runs  up  and  down  the  tree,  and  seeks  to 
cause  strife  between  the  eagle  and  Kidhogg ;  while  four  harts  run 
across  the  branches  and  bite  the  buds.  What  is  the  full  import  of  this 
mythic  tree  and  its  adjuncts,  there  is  but  slender  means  of  determin- 
ing, and  different  interpreters  have  each  applied  to  it  their  own  expla- 
nations. Taken  as  a  symbol  of  human  life  and  the  mysterious  consti- 
tution of  man,  it  has  many  beautiful  analogies  :  Gnawed  on  one  side 
by  vices  and  passions,  and  thence  deriving  poisoned  nourishment,  it 
would  soon  wither,  but  for  the  renewing  spirit  that  is  ever  penetrating 
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it  from  the  highest  heaven  ;  the  eagle  of  spirituality,  its  vision  assisted 
by  the  piercing  hawk's  eye  of  intellect,  sits  calm  and  unmoved,  not- 
withstanding that  the  bustling  squirrel  of  worldliness  would  disturb 
its  peace  by  communication  with  the  sources  of  evil  beneath  ;  and  the 
buds  are  continually  being  nipped  by  the  four  harts,  the  emissaries  of 
death.  And  might  not  the  fable  of  Mimir's  Well,  with  its  hidden  wis- 
dom, that  required  the  eye  of  the  father  of  gods  and  men  to  purchase, 
have  its  origin  in  tl\at  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  it  is  written 
that  the  first  of  our  race  so  dearly  bought  ? 

The  most  probable  explanation,  however,  of  this  elaborate  alle- 
gory is,  that  Yggdrasil  was  intended  "  as  a  type  of  ever-enduring 
Time,  or  rather,  of  universal  Nature,  ever-varying  in  its  aspects,  but 
subsisting  throughout  eternity.  The  principles  of  evil  and  destruction 
(the  monsters  Hvergelmir)  are  in  constant  operation  ;  but  the  three 
Noms  (whose  names  signify  Past,  Present,  and  Future)  continually 
sprinkle  the  tree  (the  universe)  with  the  renovating  waters  of  life,  and 
maintain  it  in  everlasting  verdure." 

We  proceed  to  enumerate  the  chief  denizens  of  the  celestial  city 
Asgard,  which  the  three  sons  of  Bor  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  uni- 
verse as  a  residence  for  the  gods  and  their  kindred.  In  these  three 
deities  there  appears  a  rude  embodiment  of  a  Trinitarian  doctrine  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  merely  regarded  as  three  modes  of 
action  of  a  supreme  All-Father,  for  we  find  them  henceforth  represent- 
ed by  one  only,  namel}^,  Odin.  By  the  imion  of  Odin  with  Frigga — 
a  name  synonymous  with  the  earth — were  produced  the  inferior  divin- 
ities or  representatives  of  the  powers  of  Nature.  As  ibrmerly  hinted, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that,  in  the  first  rude  ages  of  the  people, 
Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  was  the  chief  object  of  adoration  as  of  awe ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  Norse  sages  began  to  j)hilosopliize 
about  the  origin  of  things,  they  had  recourse  to  the  agency  of  Odin, 
Yili,  and  Ye,  as  the  active  principle  or  soul  of  the  world  ;  Tlior,  still 
retaining  his  prestige,  being,  in  the  newer  system,  reckoned  the  first- 
born of  heaven  and  earth.  Upon  such  simple  materials  there  was 
wrought,  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  a  fanciful  garniture  of  myths 
and  fables,  investing  their  traditionary  deities  with  the  names  of  their 
gods,  and  again  setting  the  fabulous  exploits  of  those  as  a  halo  around 
the  heads  of  these  elementary  deities,  thus  bringing  them  down  to  the 
level  of  human  sympathy  and  human  admiration  ;  and  hence,  beneath 
the  extraneous  incidents  of  such  narratives,  we  may  generally  discover 
the  manifestation  of  some  of  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature. 

Considering  war  as  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  Norsemen  came 
to  regard  the  father  of  gods  and  men  as  also  the  father  of  slaughter — 
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*' lie  who  giveth  victory  and  rcneweth  courage  in  tlic  conflict,  and 
nametli  those  that  arc  to  be  shiin."  Ills  mesHcnfjers  arc  nine  niaideiin 
named  the  Yalkyrjar,  wlio  make  choice  of  those  who  have  fallen  glo- 
riously in  battle,  and  conduct  them  to  Valhalla,  or  the  hall  of  glad- 
ness, whence  Odin  is  to  lead  them  forth  against  the  powers  of  evil, 
when  ,the  dreaded  Ragnarok,  or  the  twilight  of  the  gods,  shall  aiTive. 
Very  characteristic  and  altogether  marvellous  are  the  accompaniments 
of  this  Norse  paradise.  The  heroes  who  are  received  into  the  palace 
of  Odin  Jiave,  according  to  the  **  Prose  Edda,"  every  day  the  pleasure 
of  arming  themselves,  of  passing  in  review,  of  ranging  themselves  in 
the  order  of  battle,  and  of  cutting  one  another  to  pieces,  but,  as  soon 
as  meal-time  approaches,  are  resuscitated,  and  return  safe  and  sound 
to  the  hall  of  gladness,  there  to  feast  on  the  flesh  of  a  boar,  which, 
though  served  np  every  day,  is  renewed  again  every  evening.  From 
the  teats  of  a  famous  goat  there  flows  mead  in  such  abundance,  that  it 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  intoxicate  all  the  heroes  ;  a  crowd  of  virgins 
attending  to  replenish  their  cups  as  fast  as  they  empty  them.  Odin 
himself  feasts  on  wine  alone,  giving  the  meat  set  before  him  to  two 
wolves  that  stand  by  his  side.  To  signify  his  omniscience,  he  is  said 
to  possess  a  throne  from  which  he  commands  a  prospect  of  the  whole 
world,  and  every  day  he  sends  out  two  ravens,  whose  names  signify 
Thought  and  Memory,  and  who  return  at  eve  to  whisper  in  his  ear  all 
that  they  have  heard  or  witnessed. 

Thor,  the  launcher  of  the  thunderbolts  and  the  defender  of  the 
celestial  city,  like  the  electric  element  that  he  was  supposed  to  wield, 
which  purifies  the  air  by  clearing  away  noxious  vapors  and  impure 
gases,  made  it  his  special  employment  to  rid  the  universe  of  the  wicked 
and  evil-disposed  race  of  frost-giants.  His  arms  consisted  of  his  won- 
drous mallet  named  Mjolnir,  that  had  been  forged  in  subterranean 
regions  by  the  dwarfs,  and  which  possessed  the  remarkable  property 
of  returning  to  his  hand,  however  far  he  threw  it,  of  his  iron  gaunt- 
lets that  he  put  on  when  he  grasped  it,  and  of  Jiis  belt  of  strength  or 
prowess  by  which  his  divine  might  w\ns  doubly  augmented.  Thus 
accoutred,  he  made  frequent  expeditions  into  Jotunheim,  leaving  me- 
morials of  his  presence  in  the  split  skulls  of  the  giants  and  their  kin- 
dred. The  narratives  of  these  journeys  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  mythology  before  us,  and,  from  their  broad  humor  combined  with 
rude  poetic  power,  and  from  their  general  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  were  perhaps  the  most  generally-known  and  admired  fables 
of  all. 

Yery  unspiritual  were  the  conceptions  that  the  ^N^orsemen  generally 
formed  of  their  deities,  as  evinced  by  the  character  of  Thor,  whose 
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chief  attributes  were  merely  an  exaggerated  degree  of  tlieir  own  dash 
and  spirit  of  adventure,  of  their  personal  prowess  and  rongh  bodily 
vigor ;  but  they  seem  to  have  embodied  all  they  know  of  beauty,  of 
goodness,  and  of  wisdom,  in  the  second  of  the  race  of  Odin — Baldur, 
the  sun-god.  So  fair  and  dazzling  is  he  in  form  and  features,  says  the 
*'  Edda,"  that  "  rays  of  light  seem  to  issue  from  him,  and  thou  mayest 
have  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  his  hair,  when  I  tell  thee  that  the 
whitest  of  all  plants  is  called  Baldur's  brow."  Baldur  is  the  mildest, 
the  wisest,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  the  -^sir  ;  yet  such  is  his  nature, 
that  the  judgment  he  has  pronounced  can  never  be  altered.  He 
dwells  in  the  heavenly  mansion  called  Breidablik,  or  wide-glancing,  in 
which  nothing  unclean  can  enter.  The  beautiful  legend  that  the 
Northern  bards  have  framed  concerning  this  beneficent  deity,  will  be 
noticed  after  passing  in  review  the  remaining  celestial  powers.  The 
god  whose  might  ruled  over  the  winds  and  checked  the  fury  of  the  sea 
and  of  fire,  was  Njord,  of  the  lineage  of  the  Yanir,  a  race  descended, 
like  the  -^sir,  from  the  sons  of  Bor,  but  destitute  of  their  power. 
After  a  long  period  of  strife,  peace  was  established  between  the  two 
races,  and,  as  a  token  of  lasting  unity,  the  Yanir  yielded  up  one  of 
their  number  to  the  ^sir,  receiving  in  return  a  steed  of  celestial 
parentage.  The  hostage  thus  received  was  Njord,  thereafter  god  of 
the  winds.  He  was  said  to  possess  immense  wealth,  and  to  give  pos- 
sessions and  treasures  to  all  who  call  on  him  for  them  ;  this  idea  prob- 
ably arising  from  a  belief  that,  in  their  mysterious  wanderings  over 
the  earth,  the  winds  had  obtained  a  hidden  power  over  the  riches  of 
the  lands  which  they  traversed.  Njord  had  a  son  named  Frey,  who 
was  the  ruler  over  rain  and  sunshine  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  He 
was  to  be  invoked  in  order  to  obtain  good  harvests,  and  was  also  said 
to  dispense  wealth  among  men. 

The  warlike  spirit  represented  by  Thor  is  reproduced  in  Tyr,  the 
most  daring  and  intrepid  of  the  gods,  the  protector  and  inspirer  of 
warriors ;  while  Bragi,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  but  preeminently 
the  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  bears  some  relation  to  the  character 
of  Baldur. 

Heimdall,  the  warder  of  the  gods,  was  in  his  nature  the  most  won- 
derful of  all.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  nine  virgins  who 
were  sisters.  Placed  at  the  end  of  Bifrost,  or  the  rainbow,  to  prevent 
the  giants  from  forcing  their  way  over  it,  he  was  peculiai-ly  well-quali- 
fied for  the  office,  for  he  required  less  sleep  than  a  bird,  and  could  see, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  a  hundred  miles  around  him.  So  acute 
was  his  ear,  that  no  sound  escaped  him,  for  he  could  even  hear  the 
grass  growing  on  the  earth  and  the  wool  on  a  sheep's  back.     He  car- 
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ried  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  trumpet,  the  sound  of 
which  could  be  heard  throughout  the  universe.  Vidur,  surnamed  the 
Silent,  wlio  wore  very  tliick  shoes,  and  was  ahuost  as  strong  as  Thor 
himself;  Yali,  distinguished  as  an  excellent  archer;  Ullur,  also  well- 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  expert  in  going  on  snow-skates,  who 
possessed  every  quality  of  a  warrior,  and  was  to  be  invoked  in  single 
combats  ;  and,  lastly,  Forseti,  the  son  of  Baldur,  and  god  of  justice, 
the  stiller  of  all  law-strife,  complete  the  number  of  the  twelve  mighty 
^sir. 

There  were  also  as  many  goddesses  in  the  Scandinavian  Olympus, 
of  whom  the  chief  were:  Frigga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  and,  as  already 
remarked,  the  personification  of  the  earth  ;  she  could  foresee  the  desti- 
nies of  men,  but  never  revealed  what  was  to  come,  standing  almost 
alone  in  her  knowledge  of  futurity,  which  remained  hid  from  Odin 
himself; — Freyja,  the  goddess  of  love,  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Njord,  the  wind-god,  probably  to  explain  her  capricious  character ; 
she  asserted  her  right  to  one-half  of  those  slain  in  battle,  the  other 
half  belonging  to  Odin  ;  for,  as  a  commentator  asks,  "  Is  not  love  the 
cause  of  as  much  bloodshed  as  any  other  passion  ?  "     Another  goddess 
was  specially  employed  in  turning  men's  hearts  and  thoughts  to  love ; 
another  removed  every  obstacle  that  might  prevent  the  union  of  true 
lovers  sincerely  attached  to  each  other ;  and  a  third  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  watching  over  the  keeping  of  plighted  troths  between  man  and 
woman  ;  so  that,  it  will  be  seen,  love  was  the  chief  care  of  the  god- 
desses,  as   war   was   most  adequately  represented   among  the   gods. 
Idima,  the  wife  of  Bragi,  the  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  apples  of  immortality,  by  eating  which 
the  gods  were  kept  in  renovated  youth.     This  important  charge  was 
not  without  its  dangers  ;  for  Iduna  was  on  one  occasion  seized  and 
carried  off  to  Giant-land,  and  the  gods  were  on  the  verge  of  decrepi- 
tude, when  she  was  fortunately  recovered. 

A  mysterious  principle  of  antagonism,  an  ever-recurring  recogni- 
tion of  the  prominence  of  evil,  pervades  the  mythology  before  us,  and 
finds  its  exponent  even  among  the  celestial  powers,  in  the  person  of 
Loki,  or  Luptur,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  the  giants.  He  is 
called  the  grand  contriver  of  deceit  and  fraud,  being  unsurpassed  in 
cunning  and  perfidy  ;  and,  though  most  evil  in  disposition,  was  in  per- 
son handsome  and  well-made.  From  his  marriage  with  a  giantess  of 
Jotunheim  came  his  three  monstrous  progeny  :  the  wolf  Fenrir,  the 
Midgard  serpent,  and  Ilela,  or  death.  The  gods  soon  discovered  that 
these  monsters  were  being  reared  in  Giant-hind,  and,  having  become 
aware  how  closely  their  destiny  was  linked  with  them,  one  of  their 
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number  was'^despatched  to  transport  them  to  heaven.  Odin  there- 
upon threw  the  serpent  into  the  ocean  that  surrounds  the  earth,  where 
it  grew  so  enormously  that  it  came,  in  course  of  time,  by  holding  its 
tail  in  its  mouth,  to  encircle  the  whole  world.  Hela  was  cast  into 
INifleheim,  there  to  rule  over  nine  regions,  into  which  she  distributes 
those  that  die  of  sickness  or  old  age.  Hunger  is  her  table.  Starvation 
her  knife.  Delay  her  man.  Slowness  her  mind.  Precipice  her  tlireshold. 
Care  her  bed,  and  Burning  Anguish  the  hangings  of  her  apartments. 
Half  of  her  body  is  livid,  the  other  half  the  color  of  human  flesh. 
Such,  in  the  abrupt  terms  of  the  "  Edda,"  was  the  reception  awaiting 
those  who  committed  the  crime  of  dying  quietly  in  their  beds.  The 
wolf  occasioned  them  much  more  trouble,  but,  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  bind  him,  they  received  from  the  dark  elves  that  dwelt 
below  the  earth  a  very  curious  fetter,  that  finally  secured  him.  It 
consisted  of  six  things,  to  wit :  the  noise  made  by  the  footfall  of  a  cat, 
the  beards  of  women,  the  roots  of  stones,  the  sinews  of  bears,  the 
breath  of  fish,  and  the  spittle  of  birds — things  all  rendered  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bnt  apparently  treas- 
ured in  subterranean  resjions. 

ITiough  the  many  evil  deeds  of  Loki,  and  his  parentage  of  such  an 
ofispring,  obtained  for  him  a  thoroughly  disreputable  character,  he  was 
still  tolerated  in  Asgard,  but  his  share  in  the  death  of  Baldur  procured 
for  him  summary  punishment.  Baldur  had  been  tormented  by  evil 
dreams  indicating  that  his  life  was  in  great  peril.  These  being  com- 
municated to  the  assembled  ^sir,  an  oath  was  exacted  from  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  none  of  them  would  do  any  hurt  to  Bal- 
dur. After  this,  the  gods,  at  their  meetings,  derived  excellent  pastime 
from  throwing  all  sorts  of  missiles  and  weapons  at  Baldur,  thereby 
testing  his  invulnerability — this  being  considered  as  a  great  honor 
shown  to  him.  Loki,  who  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  anything  good, 
and  whose  character  formed  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  that  of  the  sun- 
god,  was  sorely  vexed  to  see  him  escape  unhurt.  Having  cunningly 
extracted  from  Frigga,  the  mother  of  Baldur,  that  a  little  shrub  known 
as  mistletoe,  and  which  grew  on  the  eastern  side  of  Valhalla,  had  been 
deemed  too  young  and  feeble  to  crave  an  oath  from,  he  lost  no  time  in 
procuring  it.  This  twig,  placed  in  the  grasp  of  Hodur,  a  blind  deity 
who  dwelt  among  the  yp]sir,  and  directed  by  Loki  against  the  common 
target,  pierced  the  beneficent  lord  of  the  sun  through  and  through, 
and  instantly  accomplished  his  death.  The  gods  were  struck  speech- 
less with  lioiTor,  and  respect  for  their  sacred  peace  only  prevented 
them  taking  immediate  vengeance  on  the  culj)rit.  Having  at  lengtli 
vented  their  grief  in  loud  lamentations,  Fngga  proclaimed  that  lio 
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who  fihould  ride  to  the  abode  of  Ilela  and  offer  her  a  raiiBom  for  the 
return  of  J^aldur,  should  liave  a  perpetual  claim  on  licr  love  and  good- 
will, llermod,  a  son  of  Odin,  undertook  the  mission,  and  made  the 
journey  with  the  hapj^iest  results. 

*  v(-  -X-  -X-  -x-  *  *  * 

The  cup  of  the  iniquity  of  Loki  was  now  full,  and  an  awful  pun- 
ishment was  decreed  for  him.  Having  been  dragged  into  a  cavern, 
and  bound  by  cords  made  of  his  intestines  to  three  pointed  rocks,  a 
ser[)ent  was  suspended  over  him  in  such  a  manner  that  the  venom 
should  fall  on  his  face  drop  by  drop.  But  his  wife  Sigrmd  still  retains 
her  affection  for  him,  and,  standing  by  with  a  cup,  receives  the  drops 
of  venom  as  they  fall,  though,  while  emptying  the  cup,  some  of  the 
drops  fall  on  Loki,  "  which  makes  him  howl  with  horror  and  twist -his 
body  about  so  violently  that  the  whole  world  shakes,  and  this  produces 
what  men  call  earthquakes." 

The  philosophy  of  the  Norsemen,  having  thus  lifted  the  veil  of  the 
past,  pierces  with  lowering  eye  into  the  future,  and  sees  a  fire-tinged 
and  stormy  picture  of  the  consummation  of  all  things.  In  terms  of 
rugged  grandeur  the  "  Prose  Edda  "  describes  Ragnarok,  or  the  twi- 
light of  the  gods  ;  and  the  universe  as  it  was  first  animated  by  the 
quickening  fires  of  Muspellheim,  sinks  beneath  the  same  element,  and, 
submerged  by  the  ocean,  returns  again  to  chaos. 

Here  would  be  the  proper  place  to  endeavor  to  extract  the  essence 
of  this  Norse  faith,  to  see  in  what  spirit  it  was  formed  and  what  were 
its  influences  ;  but  at  present  let  it  suffice  to  remark  :  1st,  That  its 
most  obvious  tendency  is  to  fatalism  and  materialism.  Successive 
modifications  of  apparently  mere  matter  produce  all  animated  beings, 
even  the  gods  themselves  ;  and  these,  as  must  have  been  noticed,  are 
but  little  removed  from  our  common  humanity,  and  are  also,  like  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  subject  to  the  decrees  of  an  inevitable  fate.  The 
three  maidens  seated  by  the  fountain  of  perennial  life  under  the  mun- 
dane tree,  who  regulate  the  destinies  of  gods  and  men,  and  personate 
uncreated  Time  in  its  three  moments  of  past,  present,  and  future, 
being  the  only  truly  supreme  power  distinctly  recognized.  2d.  Though 
this  is  undeniably  the  most  evident  interpretation  of  its  spirit,  still  the 
Scandinavian  philosophy  gives  obscure  utterance  to  a  belief  in  a  higher 
deity  than  Odin  and  a  higher  heaven  than  Yalhalla — in  "  the  potent 
from  above,  who  all  things  swayeth,"  who  was  to  put  an  end  to  strife, 
and  ordain  a  holy  peace  that  should  last  for  evermore.  Though  the 
genuineness  of  higher  utterances  have  been  disputed,  let  us  give  them 
credit  for  aspirations  like  these,  and  ascribe  them  to  the  same  divine 
inspiration  that  seems  to  have  guided  them  in  their  conception  of  a 
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new  earth  wliicliVas  to  arise  out  of  tlie  sea,  most  lovely  and  verdant, 
with  pleasant  fields,  where  the  grain  shall  grow  unsown,  and  which 
was  to  be  occupied  by  a  purer  and  holier  race  descended  from  two  sur- 
\'ivors  of  the  old. 


LINES. 


BY     R.     M.     FULLER. 


I. 

MEMOKIES. 


Little  footsteps  patting,  patting  o'er  the  floor — 

A  tiny  form  that's  waiting,  waiting  at  the  door — 

A  sweet,  small  voice  that's  lisping,  lisping  out  my  name — 

All  are  sadly  floating,  floating  through  my  brain. 

A  little  arm  that's  hanging,  hanging  round  my  neck — 
A  little  mouth  that's  kissing,  kissing  without  check — 
A  merry  laugh  that's  ringing,  ringing  in  my  ear — 
This  is  the  vision  hovering,  hovering  ever  near. 

Darling,  I  am  ever  sadly,  sadly  waiting  for  the  hour 

Which  shall  give  thee  back  again,  again  restore  thy  power ; 

And  when  the  day  of  gladness  comes,  comes  once  more  in  truth  to  me, 

From  out  my  soul  this  vision  fades — fades  into  reality. 

II. 

ON   SEEING   SOME   WITHERED   FLOWERS. 

Poor  withered  things  !  thy  fragrance  gone, 

Serves  but  to  tell  us  of  the  past ; 
But  for  a  day  thy  beauty's  born. 

Then  crushed,  and  from  us  cast. 

In  thy  sad  fate,  alas  !  I  see 

Too  plainly  how  man's  love  destroys ; 
Admiring  but  transiently,  9 

Neglecting  then  for  fresher  joys. 

III. 

TO  A  WITHERED   TUBEROSE. 

She  took  this  rose  from  out  her  hair,  refreshed  it  with  a  kiss. 
While  each  white  petal  almost  blushed,  as  conscious  of  the  bliss. 
The  flower  from  her  hand  I  took — the  kiss  stole  from  the  flower — 
But,  having  lost  its  sweetest  sweet,  it  died  within  the  hour. 


LITEPwAKY    NOTICES. 

The  Aldine.     James  Sutton  &  Co.     New  York,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1871. 

It  is  witli  liuicli  ])lcasurc  wc  welcome  T/ie  Aldine  amon^^'  our  e^- 
clianges.  Justly  celebrated  as  bein^  one  of  the  liandsomest  illustrated 
papers  in  America,  it  has  successfully  passed  through  three  years  of  its 
existence,  and  now  enters  upon  its  fourth,  "  confident  that  every  one 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  encouraging  an  enterprise  which 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  developing  and  culti- 
vating among  the  people  a  correct  taste  and  a  love  for  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  literature  and  art." 

The  engravings  in  the  numbers  before  us  are  characterized  by  much 
grace  and  elegance  of  design,  and  the  printing  of  the  entire  work  re- 
fiects  the  highest  credit  on  its  publishers,  who  certainly  have  not  failed 
to  demonstrate  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  the  typographical  art 
can  be  brought  under  their  hands. 

While  we  cannot  but  admire  the  taste  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
the  plates,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  evidently  foreign,  we  cer- 
tainly hope  that  The  Aldine  will  in  the  future  give  its  readers  the 
additional  advantage  of  native  talent,  some  very  fair  specimens  of 
which  can  now  be  found  with  little  difficulty.  Engraving  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  that  state  of  excellence  here  as  in  England  or  France ; 
still,  we  believe  that  it  is  approaching  very  near  to  it,  and  we  strongly 
advocate  encouragement  to  all  American  artists  who  faithfully  labor  to 
produce  works  which,  if  they  do  not  rival,  at  least  compare  favorably 
with  the  productions  of  much  older  nations. 


Young  Israel.  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for  Young  Peo- 
2}le.  Louis  ScHNABEL  and  M.  Brecher,  Editors  and  Publishers. 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  Printing  Establishment,  New  York. 
Yol.  L,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1871. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  the  new  child's  journal  published  by  and  in 
aid  of  the  pupils  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York,  have  made  their 
appearance  under  the  above  title.  Tne  praiseworthy  object  for  which 
the  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  renders  it  deserving  of  the  encour- 
agement of  our  brethren.  The  Orphan  Asylum  has  taken  considera- 
bTe  hold^n  the  Jewish  heart ;  and  Young  Israel  being  the  product  of 
its  industry,  should,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be  welcoined  with  much 
gratification.  Apart  fi'om  the  motive  of  the  publication,  however,  it 
is  but  fair  to  add,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  numbers  issued,  that  it 
will  prove  useful  and  interesting  to  Jewish  youth.  The  magazine  is 
throughout  printed  on  excellent  type  ;  and  as  the  composition  is  done 
entirely  in  the  Asylum,  the  well-wisher^  of  that  Institution  will,  we 
are  sure,  unite  with  us  in  bespeaking  for  the  new  little  monthly  a 
favorable  reception  fi'om  the  Jewish  public. 


THB    NEW    ERA    ADVERTISER. 


SI>ECI^L    -A.r)"V:ERXISE3yCENa\ 


NORTH    AMERICA 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  229  BltOAD^VVAY,  N.  Y. 
N.  D.  MORGA:^',  President. 


To  those  desiring  to  solicit  and  work  for  a  company  where 
combination  of  strong  and  useful  features  is  in  force,  we  presen 
the  following  : 

1st,  REGISTEY.— This  company  issues  New  York  State  Eegis- 
tered  Policies— secured  hy  pledge  of  Public  Stocks,  like  the  circula- 
tion of  National  Banks. 

This  makes  every  Registered  Policy  as  secure  to  the  holder  as  a 
National  Bank-Note  or  United  States  Bond. 

Superintendent  Barnes  says,  in  his  report  for  1869  :  ''  So  far  as 
the  question  of  security  is  concerned,  a  Policy  duly  registered  in  this 
Department  is  probably  the  safest  Life  Insurance  Policy  that  can  be 
issued  by  a  corporation." 

See  Regular  Bulletin  of  Registered  Policy  Account  in  every 
Tuesday's  JVew  York  Trihme. 

All  Policies  Registered  in  the  Insurance  Department  free  of  cost. 
2d,  MUTUALITY.— The  Company  is  PURELY  MUTUAL, 
an  order  authorizing  the  retirement  of  the  Capital  Stock  having  been 
granted  July,  1869.  After  January,  18Y0,  all  the  profits  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  Policy-holders,  after  the  new  plan  of  contribution 
originated  by  this  Company. 

3d,  NON-FORFEITURE.— JLZ^  our  Life  and  Endowment  Pol- 
icies  are  N on- Forfeitable  after  two  or  three  annual  Premiums  have 
been  paid,  thus  securing  to  your  heirs  the  value  of  every  dollar 
invested,  whether  you  can  continue  your  Policy  or  not. 

4th,  NON-RESTRICTION.— No  restriction  on  Travel  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  part  of  North  America  north  of  the  Southern 
Cape  of  Florida,  or  in  Europe,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

5th,  GRACE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS.— Thirty  days' 
grace  allowed  on  any  renewal  payment,  and  the  Policy  held  good. 

6th,  CASH  PREMIUMS  AND  CASH  RETURNS  OF  SUR- 
PLUS, or  an  addition  to  Policies. 

We  want  some  active,  responsible  men  for  Agents,  who  are 
willino:  to  work  for  a  reasonable  commission. 
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OF    THE 


White  Shirts, 


ALSO    OF 


Flannel  and  Cassimere  Shirts, 
Drawers,  Overalls,  &c, 


48   LEONARD  STREET, 


Betiveen  Church  St. 

and  West  Broadivayy 


Hew  York. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  of  Dealers  and  all  Purchasers  of 

to  some  of  the  changes  and  improvemente  in  our  styles  and  reduction  of  prices. 

We  now  manufacture  over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  varieties  of  Caniages,  and  are  constantly  addini? 
puch  improvements  as  our  experience  teaches  us  will  benefit  the  Carriages,  making  them  more  dura- 
ble, adding  beauty  when  possible,  and  reducing  prices  as  fast  as  can  be  done,  and  keep  up  our  high 
standard  of  workmanship  and  finish,  elegance  of  style,  and  beauty  of  ornamental  painting. 

At  our  Warerooms  you  can  see  our  full  line  of  goods  displayed,  where  a  call  is  respectfully  solicited. 

THE     GOImBY    WRIIffCtKR^ 

WITH    MOULTON'S    PATENT    ROLLS. 
THE  MOST  PERFECT  I     THE  CHEAPEST  !     AND  BEST  WRINGER  IN  THE  WORLD  ! 

Rolls  are  Pure  White  Rubber.  Frame  being  of  best  Galvanized  Iron  can  never  rot,  rust,  or  wear 
out.  It  takes  lees  room  than  any  other,  is  lighter,  fastens  itself  to  the  tub,  runs  easier,  and  for  many 
other  reasons  is  the  best.     It  is  WARRANTED  in  every  case. 

We  want  good  active   liIVE    AGENTS  to  canvass  in  every  town. 


c43     00-, 

508   JSroadivaj/f   New  York. 


The  Dollar 


(By  E.  P.  RIDER.) 

WONDERFUL 

ING-ENIOUS ! 

Aflbrds  great 

Amnsemeiit  M  Instmctioii. 

ITS  LIKE  WAS  NEVER  SEEN. 

Brass   Boiler,    Silver-Plated 

Fly  Wheel,  Cylinder,  Steam 

Chest,  Safety  Valve,  d-c. 

Takes  steam  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
and  runs  from  1,200  to  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Having  furnished  the  power,  it  only  re- 
mains for  the  boys  to  arrange  and  appl}- 
the  machiner}'. 


COLBY  BROS.  &  CO., 

508     Broadway,    N.  Y., 
are  exclusive 

and  will  send  this  Engine  (all  ready  to  run) 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  |1.30. 


to  the  Dollar  Engine,  showing  continuance 
^of   sight;     an    ingenious    arrangement    of 

amusing  dissected  pictures,  with  tube,  pulley, 
---  &c,  to  attach  to   Engine,  or  any  kind  of 

toys  or  machinery.    Price  25  cents,  or  sent, 

post-paid  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 
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FOR    SALE 


AT   TIIK 


OFFICE    OF     THE    NEW    ERA, 

The  foUowiEg  Works  by  Eev.  EAPHAEL  D'C.  LEWIN: 

The  American  Jewisif  Hitual — Morocco,  Gilt $5  00 

AViiAT  IS  Judaism  ?  on  a  Few  Words  to  the  Jews — Cloth 1  00 

Orthodoxy  vs.  Keform — Paper 25 

Also  the  following  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools : 
Commandment  Cards — $4.00  per  hundred,  or  50  cents  per  dozen. 
Confession  of  Faith  Cards — $4.00  per  hundred ;   also   Marriage 
Certificates,  50  cents  each. 


C3r  E!  o  .     :e^  -A.  Xji  is.  ' 

TVays    and    IVleans    to 

BUY    A    inrATCH! 

BY    WEEKLY    USTSTALLMENTS. 
flow   to   become   the    Oivner   of  a    Gold   or   Silver    Watch: 

I  _if  you  wish  to  tuy  a  Gold  Watch  from  Thirty  lo  Forty  Dollars,  it  requires  $5.00  a  week  only. 

II.— A  weekly  payment  of  $10.00  is  required  to  buy  a  "Watch  of  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

IlI._Three  Dollars  a  week  is  required  to  purchase  a  Watch  worth  from  $15.00  to  $20.00. 

IV.— Any  article  bought  is  to  be  left  until  paid  for,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon. 

v.— The  buyer  will  get  a  Bill  of  Sale  of  the  article  he  buys,  and  each  payment  credited  thereon. 

VI.— Should  the  purchaser  discontinue  his  payments,  and  cannot  fulfil  his  agreement,  iwo-thirde 

of  the  money  will  be  RETURNED. 
Vll.— No  money  will  be  returned  if  the  purchaser  discontinues  his  payments  after  the  elapse  of 

three  months. 
VIIL— Five  per  cent,  off,  if  paid  for  before  the  expiration  of  one  month. 
IX.— All  Watches  sold  at  my  establishment  are  warranted  as  represented,  and  guaranteed  to 

keep  time. 
1    ivlll    also    sell    any    other    article    of   JEWELRY  under    similar    conditions. 

G-  E  O  .     E  A  E  K  , 

Between  Court  &  Clinton  Sts.,  BROOKLYN. 

A^     O  ^  R  D . 

BENJAMIN  F.  EINSTEIN, 

ATTORNEY   AND    GOUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 

67  and  69  WILL,IAM  STREET. 
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THE   MESSIAI^IC   MISSION   OF   ISEAEL. 

In  a  previous  article  we  endeavored  to  show  that  education  must 
be  intimately  connected  with  religion,  if  the  latter  is  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  crimes  and  horrors  which  filled  the  world 
for  many  centuries,  the  indescribable  misery  caused  by  the  rise  and 
progress  of  various  systems  of  tlieology,  the  sad  and  calamitous  results 
which  befel  education  through  the  arbitrary  dogmas  of  those  systems, 
we  then  found  to  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  false  teachings 
of  selfish,  crafty,  and  corrupt  priests,  who  preyed  upon  the  fears  of  a 
populace  deeply  plunged  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  who,  aided  by  the  despotic  governments  of  the  time,  inculcated 
the  belief  that  education  and  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  were  antago- 
nistic to  religion  ;  that  an  investigation  into  the  subject  of  religion 
was  sinful  in  the  extreme  ;  that  religion  itself  enforced  a  slavish  sub- 
mission to  the  opinions  of  the  priests — a  belief  which  thus  made  re- 
ligion dependent  entirely  upon  the  will  of  those  priests  and  the  blind 
faith  of  the  people.  Judaism,  however,  we  found  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  other  rival  creeds ;  for,  where  the  clear  light  of  intelH- 
gence  was  by  them  dreaded,  where  the  advancement  of  learning  was 
by  them  condemned  and  suppressed,  our  hallowed  faith,  on  the  con- 
trary, courted  the  test  of  reason,  invited  the  examination  of  science, 
and  actually  commanded  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  as  being 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  religion's  ultimate 
aim — the  permanent  happiness  of  mankind.  Hence  the  lesson  we 
labored  to  deduce  from  these  facts  :  that  religious  belief  must  not  rest 
upon  faith,  nor  upon  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  the  pul])it  or  by  any  set 
of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  nor  upon  any  tradition,  how  ancient  soever 
it  may  be,  but  simply  and  solely  upon  reason  and  intelligence — upon 
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tlic  decisions  wliicli   tlic  mind,  guided  Ly  education,  should  finally 
arrive  at,  after  mature  examination  and  deliberation. 

From  the  necessity  of  thus  blending  education  with  religion,  and 
making  the  advancement  of  the  one  tend  to  a  progression  of  the  other, 
there  results  the  necessity  for  a  proper  promulgation  of  true  religious 
knowledge ;  and  it  remains  now  to  show  in  how  nmch  this  duty  is 
incumbent  upon  us,  and  in  liow  far  we  Jews  can  best  fulfil  our  obli- 
gation. 

The  fundamental  thonglit  of  Reformed  Judaism  is,  the  Messianic 
mission  of  Israel  to  unite  all  God's  children  in  a  common  bond  of 
brotherhood,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  recognition  and  accej)tance  of 
God's  unity,  and  of  the  moral  laws  which  govern  the  world.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  complete  emancipation  of  Judaism  from  Palestine,  the 
development  of  a  national  religion  into  a  world's  religion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  here  the  origin  of  that  unfounded  belief 
which  once  prevailed  in  Israel,  and  which  unfortunately  prevails  still 
among  certain  of  our  brethren  :  that  a  restoration  to  Palestine  will 
eventually  take  place,  when  a  temporal  Messiah  shall  appear — when 
the  dead  shall  live  again  in  the  flesh,  and  when  the  old  Temple-wor- 
ship, with  its  sacrifices  and  its  incense,  will  be  renewed  in  its  original 
character.  Xothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Nature, 
nothing  more  at  variance  with  common  sense,  nothing  more  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  justice  and  majesty  of  God,  who  is  incapable  of  altering 
those  eternal  laws  which  He  has  once  in  His  wnsdom  and  justice 
ordained  for  the  government  of  the  world,  than  this  fictitious  explana- 
tion of  the  most  glorious  promises  ever  made  to  man.  The  Messianic 
age,  as  understood  by  our  ancient  prophets,  as  understood  by  our  ven- 
erable teachers,  as  understood  by  most  of  the  thinking  portion  of  our 
co-religionists,  is  an  age  far  exceeding  in  grandeur  the  restoration  of  a 
Jewish  nationality,  or  the  renewal  of  burnt-offerings  and  the  blood  of 
bullocks  and  rams,  as  evidences  of  the  true  worship  of  the  Deity ;  for 
it  is  the  aG:e  when  all  the  world  will  be  of  One  faith — when  the  light 
of  Divine  truth  will  shine  brilliantly  upon  mankind. 

The  mission  of  Israelites,  then,  is  truly  a  noble  one  ;  and  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  just  pride  and  congratulation  to  us,  that  we,  the  once 
'despised  and  hated  people,  should  be  the  means  through  which  this 
happy  regeneration  of  man  will  eventually  be  consummated. 

But  if  our  mission  is  to  bring  spiritual  light  to  others — to  make 
others  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  set 
them  the  example  in  our  own  fold"  Our  labors  to  meet,  with  success 
out-of-doors,  must  accomplish  good  at  home.  Precept  may  be  all  very 
well,  but  example  is  a  more  powerful  agent.     So,  if  others  are  to  pro- 
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gress  through  our  instrumentality,  we  ourselves  must  progress  in  our 
own  system,  and  bring  that  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Ju- 
daism— with  the  spirit  of  pure  and  hallowed  truth. 

Nature  proclaims  tliis  duty  of  progression  ;  history  illustrates  it 
during  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  ;  intellect  reconciles  it  to  the  very 
existence  of  man  ;  and  revelation  confirms  it,  and  enforces  it  by  the 
immediate  word  of  the  Deity.  Since  progression  is  a  law  of  God,  it 
is  evident  that  in  religious  matters  especially  man  is  in  duty  bound  to 
progress,  because  religion  is  the  source  whence  man's  happiness,  here 
and  hereafter,  is  to  flow.  The  more,  therefore,  that  he  increases  his 
store  of  religious  knowledge,  the  greater  will  be  his  liappiness.  But, 
apart  from  this  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  every  increase  of 
knowledge  is  a  development  of  the  understanding ;  for,  the  more  we 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  the  more  we  acquire  knowledge 
in  matters  possessed  of  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence,  the  more  do 
our  thinking  powers — the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  constitute  man's 
superiority  over  all  other  created  animals — become  strengthened  and 
matured.  And  while  this  great  work  is  being  accomplished  through 
the  instrumentality  of  religious  knowledge,  the  heart  is  being  formed 
and  the  life  is  being  directed.  What  knowledge  can  be  more  exalted 
than  that  which  gives  us  pure  and  reasonable  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
and  teaches  us  the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  general  weal  of  our  fel- 
low-men ?  In  this  does  Judaism  sur]3ass  all  other  systems  of  religion. 
A  belief  pure  and  spotless,  it  propounds  no  doctrines  wdiich  are  termed 
mysteries  ;  it  sets  forth  no  dogmas  which  conflict  with  reason  or  puz- 
zle the  imderstanding.  [Recognizing  God  as  a  unit,  indivisible  and 
immutable,  eternal  and  incorporeal,  it  teaches  that  lie,  and  lie  alone, 
is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world ;  that  He,  and  He  alone,  is  the 
object  of  adoration ;  that  with  Him  none  can  be  associated,  none  com- 
pared, in  wisdom,  in  power,  in  goodness,  in  greatness.  Then,  basing 
its  judgment  upon  God's  justice  and  benevolence,  it  proclaims  Him 
as  the  universal  Father  of  creation,  who  loves  all  His  children  alike, 
and  who  will  give  a  just  reward  to  all  who  serve  Him  in  righteous- 
ness, of  what  creed  or  sect  soever  they  may  be.  Fully  comprehending 
God's  eternal  principles,  it  aims  at  moral  perfection,  and  cultivates  a 
love  for  the  good  and  beautiful  in  ]N"ature  ;  it  fills  our  minds  with  the 
purest  conception  of  virtue ;  it  kindles  devotion  in  our  breasts ;  it 
inspires  us  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  efiicacy  of  good  works,  and  pro- 
motes our  own  happiness  by  teaching  us  to  promote  the  haj^pincss  of 
the  human  species.  In  times  of  joy  and  prosperity  it  is  ever  with  us  ; 
and  we  learn  by  its  hallowed  influence  to  moderate  our  desires,  to  cir- 
cumscribe our  pleasures,  and  to  regard  all  earthly  things  according  to 
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tlieir  real  vjilne.  In  times  of  sorrow  and  adversity,  it  again  does  not 
forsake  lis,  but,  sootliing  us  with  its  sublime  reflections,  it  cheers  our 
grieving  hearts  with  the  sweetest  consolation  ;  it  renews  in  us  a  firm 
trust  in  our  good  Father  above,  and  rekindles  the  flame  of  hope,  which 
shall  live  forever  in  our  bosoms  even  when  the  dark  clouds  of  adver- 
sity hover  around  us.  In  fine,  the  influence  of  Judaism  is  over  us  in 
every  stage  of  life  ;  it  watches  over  us  as  a  guardian  angel ;  it  pre- 
serves us  from  the  meshes  of  sin,  and  leads  us  gently  and  tenderly  into 
the  paths  of  virtue. 

But  if  the  benefits  of  Judaism  are  thus  numerous  when  it  regards 
us  merely  as  individuals,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  advantages  it  con- 
fers upon  us  as  members  of  society  ?  Truly,  it  is  Judaism  which  gave 
birth  to  all  the  higher  sentiments  of  which  humanity  is  capable ;  truly, 
it  is  Judaism  w^hich  acknowledges  but  one  God  and  but  one  common 
brotherhood.  It  is  Judaism  which  first  ordained  those  laws  of  right 
and  justice,  those  sublime  ethics,  which  are  now  so  conspicuous  in 
every  system  of  religion,  and  without  which  society  could  not  exist. 

Israelites,  then,  must  give  light  to  the  world  in  religious  matters  ; 
they  must  disseminate  the  pure  principles  of  their  faith  ;  they  must 
teach  by  the  example  of  their  lives.     To  Israel  the  world  owes  all  that 
is  good  and  pure  in  religious  belief.     The  pages  of  histoiy  reveal  this 
truth  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt ;  for,  when  the  whole  eai-th  was 
plunged  in  darkness — when  the  shackles  of  vice  surrounded  men — when 
ignorance  and  superstition  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  the  minds  of  every 
nation,  it  was  Israel  who  fearlessly  bore  aloft  the  banner  of  their 
faith  ;  it  was  Israel  who  fearlessly  proclaimed  the  truths  of  their  heav- 
enly creed,  and  braved  even  death  itself  for  the  sake  of  their  religion. 
"  Then  went  forth  the  law  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem."      Mankind  heard  the  voice  of  truth  appealing  to  their 
intellects,  and  gradually  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  light  of  religious 
knowledge  broke  forth  upon  them.     But  the  progression  was  slow- 
very  slow.     New  theories  built  up  upon  Israel's  faith  were  ushered 
forth  into  the  world  and  worked  their  way  among  men,  to  the  sorrow 
of  Israel  and  the  wilful  perversion  of  truth.     Yet,  even  these  have 
acted  as  powerful  agents  in  the  civilization  of  the  world ;  and,  though 
the  error  is  still  glaringly  depicted,  though  the  earth  has  been  deluged 
with  blood  through  the  error,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  world,  at  the 
present  day,  is  much  nearer  the  true  faith  than  ever  it  was  before. 
To-day  we  see  the  intelligent  of  all  sects  throwing  off  the  alloy  which 
has  so  disfigured  their  religious  systems,  and  endeavoring  to  set  forth 
the  principles,  and  the  principles  alone,  as  being  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion.    And  these  principles  are  universal ;  they  exist  in  all  religious 
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systems  ;  they  are  the  eternal  principles  of  virtue  and  morality,  which 
have  been,  are  now,  and  will  forever  remain,  the  essence  of  Judaism, 
the  essence  of  true  religion. 

Thus  have  we  Jews  been  diffusing  spiritual  light  to  millions,  and 
in  this  way  have  we  been  acting  as  the  religious  teachers  of  mankind 
— the  Messiahs  of  the  world,  the  medium  through  which  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  will  seek  truth. 

To  continue  steadfast  in  this  godly  mission,  is  now^  of  paramount 
importance ;  for,  though  wonders  have  been  accomplished,  there  is 
much  still  for  us  to  d'o. 

But  how  in  Heaven's  name  can  we  ever  hope  for  success,  if  our 
own  children  are  ignorant  of  their  sublime  faith  !  Humiliating  as  it 
may  be  to  confess  it,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  many  of  the  rising 
generation  possess  but  scanty  information  on  the  subject  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  appear  embarrassed  when,  during  their  intercourse  with 
their  Christian  neighbors,  questions  are  put  to  them  as  to  the  princi- 
ples of  their  faith  and  the  interpretation  of  scriptural  passages. 

In  our  time,  the  Bible  is  no  longer  the  sealed  book  that  it  was  a 
few  centuries  ago.  Christian  churchmen,  and  even  laymen,  are  well 
versed  not  only  in  their  own  canon  of  Scriptures,  but  also  in  ours  ; 
while,  alas  !  our  own  youth  are  growing  up  ignorant  of  their  Bible, 
ignorant  of  their  history,  ignorant  of  their  brilliant  destiny. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  Keformed  Jews,  who  certainly 
have  done  much  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  Judaic  mission,  have 
as  yet  taken  no  definite  action  to  remedy  this  crying  evil.  Our  elo- 
quent rabbis,  our  magnificent  temples,  and  our  grand  services,  how 
much  soever  they  may  be  admired,  do  not,  and  cannot,  touch  the 
hearts  and  open  the  minds  of  our  children,  simply  because  the  vernac- 
ular— the  only  language  perfectly  understood  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion— is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  overlooked.  Our  children,  whatso- 
ever their  parentage  may  be,  are  Americans  in  thought,  in  sentiment, 
and  hi  speech.  Tliey  know  nothing  whatever  of  Hebrew — in  which 
the  greater  portion  of  our  services  is  conducted — and  not  suflficient  of 
German  to  appreciate  the  erudite  discourses  delivered  by  our  respect- 
ed rabbis !  Besides,  even  admitting  that  we  are  in  error  in  this 
statement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  language  of  the  soul  must  ho, 
the  vernacular.  So  long,  then,  as  we  withhold  from  our  children 
proper  religious  services  and  instruction  in  their  own  mother-tongue, 
so  long  will  that  apathy  which  at  present  exists  remain  imimproved. 

But  all  this  evil  can  be  traced  to  one  great  source — the  want  of  a 
Theological  College  in  this  country  for  the  training  of  American 
CLERGYMEN.     So  far,  upou  this  most  vital  question,  we  have  had  much 
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talk,  ])iit  little  ^vork.  Everybody  seems  to  ri'linit  not  only  the  dire 
necessity  for  such  an  institute,  but  the  feasibility  of  establisliing  it; 
yet  everybody  is  leaving  it  to  somebody  else  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  movement. 

This  indifference,  this  recklessness,  we  may  say,  to  our  holiest 
interests,  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  imjjede  the  good  work 
which  Jews  through  all  nges  have  been  rendering  to  their  fellow-men. 
Let  our  ministers  and  leaders,  our  congregational  rulers,  and  influen- 
tial men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  see  to  tliis ;  let  them  unite  in  some 
definite  plan  of  action  for  the  consummation  oV  that  object  which 
surely  must  be  near  and  dear  to  every  Jewish  heart. 

Only  when  such  a  college  is  established  in  this  country — when 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  taught  Judaism  in  the  veraacular— will  the  hal- 
lowed influences  of  our  faith  be  so  diffused  and  appreciated,  as  to 
render  our  children,  when  we  lie  cold  in  our  graves,  worthy  and  capa- 
ble of  perpetuating  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  and  of  aiding  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  mission  of  Israel. 
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CHAPTER    YIL 

By  this  time  a  good  many  people  had  gathered  together,  and  the 
group  around  the  horse  had  considerably  increased.  Watchful  ser- 
vants, at  a  sign  from  the  mistress,  brought  camp-stools  for  some  guests, 
whilst  others  lounged  on  tlic  nistic  benches  which  skirted  the  walk. 
The  cavalry  general,  who  owed  his  position  more  to  his  knowledge  of 
horses  than  to  his  military  skill,  was  discussing  various  horse-points 
with  the  Captain,  and  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  horse.  Our  artist- 
friend  had  even  a  w^ord  to  say.  "  If  the  Captain  makes  a  purchase,  I 
should,  as  a  favor,  ask  permission  ^o  take  a  sketch  of  that  animal.  Of 
course,  when  two  such  oracles  as  yourselves  talk  of  a  horse,  all  I  can 
do  is  to  listen  ;  but,  as  :^ir  as  shape  and  outline  is  concerned,  he  looks 
to  me  like  the  ideal  of  a  steed." 

"  Here  is  your  saddle,  sir,"  said  a  neat-looking  groom,  as  he  ap- 
proached on  horseback,  bearing  a  light  English  saddle  on  his  arm. 

"  It  is  well,"  answered  the  Captain.  ''  Secure  your  own  horse, 
and  change  the  saddle  on  that  black  horse.— My  dear  madam,"  he 
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continued,  turning  to  the  Baroness,  and  surveying  the  company  with 
a  smile,  "  I  had  no  idea,  I  assure  you,  of  making  an  exhibition  of  my- 
self before  this  most  select  audience.  Feats  of  the  nfianege  are  not 
much  in  my  line,  at  least  nowadays,  and  the  best  of  riders  can  get  a 
tumble  sometimes."  Here  he  looked  at  Babette.  "  In  fact,  if  the 
person  who  brought  him  here  to  sell — who  from  his  trade  is,  1  sup- 
pose, a  rough-rider — will  gallop  him  a  little,  and  he  moves  along  satis- 
factorily, and  the  j)rice  is  not  extortionate,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
we  can  come  to  terms. — What  say  you,  my  friend  ?  " 

But  the  owner  was  apparently  most  indifferent  as  to  the  horse,  for 
now  he  had  his  back  turned  to  the  Captain,  and  was  in  conversation 
with  the  Bai'oness. 

"  Oh,  do — do,  now  !  please  ride  him  !  "  cried  a  lady.  ''  He  seems 
such  a  beautiful  animal !  " 

"  There  is  nothing  so  charming,"  said  Melanie,  "  as  to  see  a  grace- 
ful cavalier  on  a  handsome  horse.  Pray  mount  him.  Captain.  These 
little  unforeseen  e23isodes  add  so  nmch,  you  know,  to  our  pleasures. 
You  can't  imagine,  ladies,  what  a  timid  creature  I  am  about  horses  ; 
whilst  Babette  has  a  man's  courage  about  them,  and  will  move  around 
a  horse,  and  talk  to  him  and  manage  him,  as  if  he  never  could  rear  or 
plunge.  Fray  treat  us  to  a  merry  gallop  ;  there  never  was  a  better 
place  nor  opportunity  to  try  him.  You  can  start  here — take  the  ave- 
nue ;  all  the  way  around  is  hardly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  we 
can  have  you  in  full  view  most  of  the  time." 

"  Only  too  happy  to  afford  you  this  slight  amusement ;  but  I  shall 
require  my  reward.  If  I  make  my  purchase,  you  ladies  must  decide 
on  a  name  for  him  ;  "  and,  saying  this,  the  Captain  drew  on  a  pair  of 
gloves.     "  You  are  very  slow  with  that  saddle,  my  man." 

*'  It  is  an  outlandish  kind  of  trapping,  sir,  to  take  off,"  replied  the 
groom,  looking  towards  the  owner  of  the  horse,  who  was  still  in  con- 
versation with  the  Baroness,  as  if  he  thought  his  assistance  should 
have  been  proffered. 

The  change  of  saddles  was  completed  at  length,  and,  save  that  the 
horse  showed  signs  of  temper  by  a  certain  restlessness,  the  matter  was 
speedily  concluded. 

"  If  the  Baroness  will  allow  me,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  apparent- 
ly annoyed  at  what  seemed  to  him  an  undue  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  of  the  horse  with  the  company,  and  who  was  now  inter- 
changing a  word  with  Babette,  "  if  the  Baroness  will  hold  me  blame- 
less, should  I  plough  up  her  flowei-beds  or  land  in  her  conservatory,  I 
should  be  glad  to  put  him  to  his  i>aces.  Fray  some  one  lend  me  a 
whip,  in  case  he  should  prove  lazy." 
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"  Yon  will  not  want  it,  sir,"  said  the  owner  of  the  horse,  moving 
promptly  to  his  side ;  and  then  added,  in  a  lower  tone :  "  Be  good 
enough  to  hold  him  bteady,  and  j)lace  no  confidence  in  him.  Be  espe- 
cially careful  how  you  bring  him  back.  He  has  a  bad  practice  of 
bolting,  and  may  swerve  a  good  deal  wlien  he  passes  this  crowd  of 
people  here.  One  great  fault  of  his  is,  when  once  started  and  his 
blood  is  up,  he  becomes  obstinate,  and  is  hard  to  bring  to  a  stand." 

"  Thanks  !  thanks  !  "  said  the  Captain,  in  a  loud  voice  ;  "  very 
kind  of  you,  indeed  !  If  I  buy  the  horse,  I  suppose  I  must  be  expect- 
ed to  pay  you  something  in  addition  for  this  gratuitous  course  of 
riding-lessons  you  are  good  enough  to  impart  to  me.  Why,  man,  do 
you  forget  you  are  talking  to  an  officer  of  hussars  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  do  not  suppose  you  ride 
better  nor  worse  than  usually  do  cavalry  officers ;  only  it  is  an  ugly 
sight  for  a  man  to  get  his  neck  broken  before  women,  and  a  stupid 
one  to  have  one's  toilette  soiled  by  an  awkward  tumble.  You  may, 
though,  break  your  neck  if  you  please  ;  only,  my  friend  " — this  was 
addressed  to  the  groom,  in  rather  a  sharp  tone — "  you  have  done  your 
work  carelessly.  Pull  that  girth  full  two  holes  tighter  for  your  mas- 
ter, or  his  saddle  will  he  slipping.  IX ow,  sir  " — he  turned  to  the  Cap- 
tain, whose  foot  was  in  the  stirrup — "  now  that  you  are  forewarned, 
do  just  as  you  please.  He  may  be  on  his  good  behavior  to-day.  I 
will  send  for  him  two  or  three  hours  from  now.  The  person  who 
comes  for  him  will  inform  you  of  his  price." 

"  Cool,  upon  my  soul !  Your  servant,  indeed,  is  to  give  me  his 
price  !  Pray,  who  the  d — 1  are  you  ?  "  But  the  man  was  gone,  so  the 
Captain  adjusted  his  stirrups,  and,  just  before  mounting,  saw  him  bow 
to  the  Baroness,  and  heard  him  say,  "  Many  pardons  for  my  intrusion, 
madam.  I  will  bid  you  good  evening.— Xo,  I  thank  you ;  I  cannot 
stay.  The  horse  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  me  to  remain.  I 
am  only  too  glad  that  your  ladyship's  curiosity  has  been  excited  about 
those  mining  matters.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  very  great  favor  if  1  could 
get  the  infoi-mation  in  regard  to  the  Ped  Country,  which,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  you  told  me  this  young  lady  could  impart  to  me."  The 
Captain  could  hear  no  more  ;  a  certain  restiveness  of  the  horse  claimed 
his  attention. 

"  Mademoiselle,  have  you  ever  been  there  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Babette  ;  "  I  spent  my  childhood  there — have 
friends,  relatives  there." 

Her  interro^irator  scanned  her  closelv,  when  suddenly  he  said,  in 
that  peculiar  language,  a  debased  mongrel  tongue,  where  to  the  ver- 
nacular is  added  a  half-dozen  words  of  distorted  Hebrew : 
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"  Are  you  not  of  the  race — one  of  the  chosen  people  ?  " 

'*  That  am  I,"  replied  Babette,  heartily ;    "  the  God  of  Israel  is 


mine." 


"  As  He  is  mine.  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle  ;  your  acquaintance, 
then,  may  be  a  most  fortunate  one  to  me ;  "  and  he  proffered  his  hand, 
which  Babette  took,  somewhat  surprised.  Tlien,  bowing  once  more, 
he  went  out  of  the  gate. 

"  Quite  a  courteous  personage  indeed,"  said  the  Baroness,  follow- 
ing him  out  with  her  eye.  "  Has  decidedly  a  good  opinion  of  him- 
self. Speaks  German,  French,  English,  just  a  little  Hungarian,  and 
seems  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  elegant.  What  was  that  he  said 
to  you  ? " 

"  Told  me  he  was  of  my  race — asked  me  if  I  was  not  a  Jewess," 
said  Babette,  with  a  blush. 

"  What  strange  freemasonry  there  is  among  your  people  !  How 
should  you  know  one  another  so  quickly? — Well,  Captain,"  and  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  "  we  are  waiting  for  you  ;  only,  take  care  of  my 
English  hedge,  that's  all ;  I  have  been  five  years  trying  to  bring  it  to 
perfection." 

With  all  the  elegance  of  an  accomplished  horseman,  the  Captain 
was  in  the  saddle,  and,  touching  the  horse  with  his  heel,  which  the 
animal  responded  to  with  a  bound,  they  were  off.  It  was  evident 
from  the  first  stride  that  the  Captain  had  his  hands  full,  as  he  flew 
past  the  avenue,  disappearing  behind  a  clump  of  trees ;  and,  save  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  gait  endangered  his  hat,  wdiich  he  had  occasionally 
to  pull  down  over  his  head,  he  seemed  to  have  the  animal  under  ap- 
parent control.  In  a  few  moments  the  short  distance  was  gone  over, 
and  horse  and  rider  stood  motionless  before  the  park-gate. 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  the  Captain,  "  only  a  little  headstrong,  and  not 
exactly  bridle-wise,  but  perfectly  manageable.  Is  it  not  so.  General  ? 
He  is  gentle  enough  for  a  lady's  hack.  From  what  the  owner  said, 
one  might  have  imagined  he  was  the  wild  steed  of  the  Ukraine.  He 
is  very  supple  and  easy-gaited,  and  not  quite  as  fast  as  I  thought  he 
might  be.  Why  the  jockey  gave  him  a  bad  character,  I  do  not  know. 
This  time  I  shall  send  him  on  a  good  round  gallop,  and  sec  the  stuff 
he  is  made  of."  So  saying,  he  touched  him  with  the  whip,  and  the 
horse  started  like  mad.  The  pace  was  a  rapid  one  ;  half-way  round, 
the  rider's  hat  flew  off ;  the  horse  was  seen  to  rear  for  a  moment,  as 
if  he  had  been  violently  pulled  up,  then  continued  his  stride,  the  Cap- 
tain, however,  displaying  all  the  elegance  of  a  finished  equestrian. 
Presently  they  halted  right  before  the  company,  the  horse  apparently 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  rider.  A  loud  clapping  of  hands  greeted 
the  arrival. 
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*'  Gracefully  done,  Captain  !  "  cried  Melanie.  *'  Isn't  lie  a  beauty  ! 
Mamma  has  to  thank  you  for  not  having  hurt  any  of  her  pet  flower- 
beds." 

"Ladies,"  cried  the  Captain,  with  a  laugh,  "I  am- disgraced  !  I 
have  lost  my  hat,  which,  to  a  knight,  is  equivalent  to  a  dishonor.  In 
the  military  school  I  should  ceilainly  ]>unish  any  poor  devil  under  my 
instruction  wdio  lost  his  helmet. — My  man,  pray  ride  and  get  my  hat ; 
it's  half-way  up  the  avenue. — He  is  faster  than  I  thought,  though  I  am 
satisfied  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  His  gait  is  as  easy  as  if  you  were 
sitting  in  a  chair.  Would  any  lady  like  to  ride  him  ?  Tliere  is  hard- 
ly any  sun,  now  ;  in  a  half  hour  it  will  be  evening.  Who  will  try 
him  ?  I  can  ride  the  groom's  horse,  and  a  pleasant  canter  will  be  so 
charming  !  I  know  the  Baroness  has  a  side-saddle  in  the  stable  ;  and 
as  for  a  skirt,  I  suppose  that  can  be  found.  What  fair  lady  will  honor 
me  with  her  company  ?  " 

All  the  ladies  declined. 

"  Will  you  go,  Babette  ?  "  asked  the  Baroness. — "  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  spirited  horsewoman  she  is. — Quick  !  some  one  ride  to  the  sta- 
bles and  bring  a  side-saddle ;  and  ask  one  of  the  maids  for  a  riding- 
skirt.  We  can  step  into  the  summer-house  and  adjust  your  toilette  in 
a  moment." 

'•  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Babette,  disliking  rather  her  compan- 
ion in  the  ride  than  the  proposed  gallop.  Suddenly  a  strange  impulse 
seized  her.  An  explanation  she  would  have.  Sooner  or  later  it  must 
come.  Why  not  take  the  present  moment  ?  In  the  ten  minutes'  ride 
she  could  open  her  mind  clearly  to  him.  There  w^ould  be  no  one  pres- 
ent but  themselves.  She  could  restrict  the  interview  to  exactly  the 
limit  of  time  she  should  judge  fit. 

''  I  do  not  insist,  of  course,  Babette  ;  but  you  would  please  me  if 
you  rode,"  the  Baroness  continued.  "  The  horse  seems  gentle  enough. 
I  have  been  wanting  for  some  time  to  get  you  a  good  animal.  If  the 
Captain  will  not  buy  him,  I  shall  purchase  him  for  you.  You  have 
been  looldng  pale,  girl,  of  late,  and  the  exercise  will  help  you. — Ah, 
here  comes  saddle  and  skirt !  It  -will  be  the  affair  of  a  moment  to 
arrange  it." 

Of  course,  the  Captain  was  delighted,  and  even  superintended 
the  caparisoning  of  the  horse,  attending  to  every  detail  with  his  own 
hands,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  ready  to  assist  Babette  in  the  saddle. 
There  was  no  hat  ready  for  her ;  but  this  was  hardly  necessary, 
for  now  there  was  no  glare  to  the  setting  sun.  Presently  she  stood  by 
the  horse,  her  long  sweej^ing  skirt  trailing  to  the  ground ;  she  patted 
him  a  moment,  then  quietly  accepted  the  officer's  hand,  and  was  in 
her  seat,  when  she  carefully  adjusted  the  reins. 
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"  You  will  not  go  fast,"  cried  the  Baroness  ;  "  and  be  very  careful, 
Ilerr  Captain." 

"  More  careful  than  I  should  be  witli  my  own  life,  noble  lady," 
replied  the  Captain,  impressively. 

Just  as  they  were  out  of  ear-shot,  the  gentleman  said,  "  I  am 
aware,  mademoiselle,  to  your  numerous  accomplishments  you  unite 
that  of  being  the  best  horsewoman  I  ever  saw.  You  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  about  the  horse  ;  lie  seems  perfectly  gentle." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  he  is  a  dangerous  animal." 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  are  in  error ;  he  may  be  headstrong — 
nothing  more." 

"  Xot  at  all ;  I  am  not  wrong.  I  can  see  from  his  looks,  from  his 
actions,  that  he  is  vicious.  Besides,  I  heard  his  master  tell  you,  just 
as  you  \vere  mounting,  to  be  on  your  guard." 

"  Jockeys  sometimes  do  that  in  order  to  palm  off  a  dull  horse. 
Not  that  he  is,  however,  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  trick  they 
2)lay  on  those  they  know  can  ride  well.  In  that  way  the  rider,  elated 
with  the  mastery  of  the  horse,  finds  in  his  vanity  an  inducement  to 
purchase.  You  arc  not  afraid?  I  should  be  sorry  for  that — very,  very 
sorry." 

"  I  am  not  a  particle  afraid." 

"  Is  your  saddle  comfortable  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  one  I  mostly  ride  with.  Can  you  see  whether  the  curb 
is  tight  enough  ?  " 

"  It  is  just  as  w^hen  I  rode  him." 

"  It  ought  to  have  been  just  a  link  tighter  for  me.  A  woman's 
hand  is  not  as  heavy  as  a  man's,  nor  has  she  the  same  strength." 

"  How  on  earth  do  you  know  so  much  about  horses  ?  " 

"  How  ?  I  am  from  a  horse-trading  family.  I  rode  a  horse  when 
I  w'as  ^ve  years  old.  Most  of  my  people  were  in  that  business.  Does 
that  surprise  you  ?  I  even  have  at  my  fingers'  ends — for  I  learned  it 
long  before  I  knew  my  own  language — all  the  horse-appellatives  and 
epithets,  either  of  praise  or  of  anger ;  and  believe  me,  I  could  use 
them  just  as  glibly  as  I  can  French  or  Italian.  AVould  you  like  to 
hear  them  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  reply.  The  Captain  seemed  struck  with  her 
bluntness  and  the  tinge  of  sarcasm  which  j)ervadcd  her  words.  "  I 
would  rather  have  you  talk  of  something  else.     Shall  we  go  faster  ?  " 

"  No,  not  yet.  Pray  listen  to  me.  Having  been  to  the  horse-fair 
early  in  my  life,  it  must  have  been  there,  I  suppose,  that  you  ima- 
gined, sir,  that  my  ideas  of  men  and  manners  must  have  been  formed. 
Now,  pray  heed  me,  sir ;  do  you  suppose  for  a  single  instant  that  I 
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sliould  Iiavc  consented  to  have  ridden  with  you  without  a  purpose, 
and  a  determined  one  ?  Pray  attend  earef'ully  to  what  I  liave  to  say, 
for  this  is  tlic  last  time  you  will  ever  liave  the  opportunity.  One  year 
ago,  about,  hy  the  merest  accident  in  the  world,  I  found  you  maimed 
and  bleeding.  It  chanced  that  I  was  of  some  small  service  to  you  " — 
here  her  voice  trembled,  and  for  a  moment  her  rigid  expression  be- 
came somewhat  effaced,  and  the  words  were  more  softly  spoken.  The 
Captain  extended  his  hand  towards  her;  in  a  moment,  by  the  smart 
slap  of  her  hand  given  to  the  horse,  the  animal  at  one  bound  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  "  If  you  wish  to  hear  me,"  she  said,  "  you 
will  be  perfectly  quiet  and  impassive  until  I  have  done.  I  resume  the 
thread  of  my  story  once  more.  You  were  stretched  at  my  feet,  and  I 
thought  you  dead.     Before  that  time  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to 

have  a  single  thought  or  feeling  beyond  those  of "      Here  she 

paused,  and  there  was  a  silence.  With  an  apparent  stiiiggle  she  re- 
commenced :  "  As  you  lay  there  motionless  before  me,  as  helpless  as  a 
child,  a  fiiint,  vague  idea  of  happiness  suddenly  stole  over  me,  as  life 
once  more  was  restored  to  you.  Take  this  as  you  please — as  a  bare- 
faced confession,  a  shameless  one  on  my  part ;  for,  though  I  come  from 
an  honest  race,  whose  women  are  not  sticks  and  stones,  for  much  of 
the  old  Eastern  fire  runs  through  our  veins — I  say  it,  I  felt — I  can  say 
it  now  coolly — more,  yes,  it  w^as  more  than  common  sympathy  for 
you." 

"  Go  on — go  on,"  said  her  companion,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  When  you  lay  ill  for  weeks,  helpless  in  your  chamber,  though  I 
could  not  nurse  you,  still  I  waited  and  watched  and  prayed  for  you." 

"  Babette,  Babette,  my  life,  my  soul  !  " 

"  Yes,  prayed  for  you.  Poor,  lonely  as  I  was,  brought  up  as  I  had 
been,  nurtured  wdth  the  idea  that  the  love  between  a  Jewess  and  one 
not  of  her  race  was  a  crime,  struggle  as  I  might,  I  could  not  drive  you 
from  my  thoughts.  I  ask  you,  could  a  woman  degrade  herself  more 
than  I  do  now  by  telling  you  this  ?  You  got  well,  and  it  was  after 
many  a  dire  battle  with  myself  that  at  last  your  presence  faded  away 
from  my  memory — so,  at  least,  I  imagined.  I  thought,  if  it  still 
stayed  there,  there  was  so  little  harm  in  it,  that  perhaps  it  might  die 
with  me,  and  be  my  own  secret.     Did  you  know  this  ?  " 

"  IS'ever,  never,  so  help  me  Heaven — never  !  " 

"  Why,  then,  Herr  Captain — why,  then,  in  God's  name,  did  you 
change  this  folly  of  a  poor  girl,  this  half-effaced  dream,  into  one  of  a 
more  than  frightful  reality  ?  Did  you  think,  by  the  coarse,  degrading 
methods  you  employed,  that  you  could  force  my  love  ?  Servants  were 
suborned,  willino-  knaves  were  found  whom  vou  bribed,  notes  were 
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Bent  to  me,  insults  were  ofiered  to  me ; — this  have  you  done.  Even 
these  lies,  these  imputations,  which  can  have  but  their  poisonous 
source  in  you,  have  been  spread  abroad,  until  from  my  poor  lowly 
home  they  write  me  about  it.  Personally,  this  very  morning,  you 
were  coarse  to  me.  My  God,  my  God  !  what  have  I  done  to  you  ?  " 
Here  the  girl  bent  down  her  head  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Babctte,  dear  Babette,  I  have  wronged  you !  Such  pure  inno- 
cence, such  devotion  to  honor,  I  could  not  understand.  Bred  in  a 
rough,  coarse  school  of  manners,  mingling  with  the  wild  companions 
of  my  age,  I  could  not  comprehend  you.  You  were  too  pure  for  me  to 
touch.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  sullied  your  fair  name.  But  it  cannot 
be  as  bad  as  you  imagine,  cruel  though  it  may  be. — Love  you,  Ba- 
bette ?  I  do — madly,  dearly  !  Will  you  forgive  me  this  morning's 
rudeness  ?     What  atonement  can  I  offer  ?  " 

"  This  injury  is  but  the  slightest ;  it  has  come  to  my  mind  only  as 
the  most  recent  one.  I  would  pardon  you  if  I  could.  I  have  been 
made  the  talk  of  servants  and  the  joke  of  wayside  inns.  Perhaps  in  the 
whole  household,  save  with  the  Baroness  and  Melanie,  my  character  has 
been  compromised.  The  lowest  of  my  race,  as  he  carries  his  fiippery 
from  door  to  door,  has  packed  up  this  scandal  with  his  merchandise, 
and  has  retailed  it !  " 

"  Babette,  listen.  To-day  I  had  a  painful  explanation  with  my 
imcle.  Babette,  I  am  a  gentleman  and  an  officer,  and  cannot  lie.  To- 
day, I  am  forced  to  confess  it,  I  first  discovered  from  him  what  I  had 
done.  How  it  all  came  about,  these  stupid  rumors  of  my  love  for 
you,  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  you  maddened  me.  I  may  have  been 
incautious.     He  told  me  I  had  compromised  myself." 

"Compromised  yourself!"  was  the  quick  interruj)tion.  '^  Your- 
self! What  had  you  to  lose?  Is  egotism  to  be  added  to  your 
faults?" 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  know  not  Avhat  I  say.  I  must  be  honest.  He 
told  me  silly  stories  were  afloat.     I  despise  myself  now." 

"  What— what  was  it  he  told  you  ?  " 

"  That  it  was  known  in  the  garrison.  Babette,  I  can  offer  but  one 
reparation  :  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  "  He  was  in  earnest  now,  as,  with 
eager  face,  he  looked  intently  at  her. 

The  reply  came  instantl3\  "  Kever — never !  If  I  loved  you  once, 
this  love  is  turned — no,  not  to  hate.  I  can  forgive  this  madness  of 
yours,  but  nothing  more." 

"  But,  Babette,  you  will  not  leave  me  so  ?  Do  not  urge  your 
horse  ;  we  are  going  fast  enough.  If  years  of  devotion,  a  life  of  hon- 
est love,  can  expiate  my  mad  folly " 
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"  I  will  hear  no  more— not  one  other  word.  Will  you  promifie — 
swear — never  to  speak  to  ine  more,  Ilerr  von  Degenfeldt,  save  when 
circumstances  are  such  that  your  silence  will  he  remarked  ? — Marry 
you  ?  AVho — I  ?  I  would  rather  this  beast  would  dash  my  brains  out 
on  the  stones.  I  do  not  scorn  you,  do  not  despise  you,  but  between 
us  two  there  lies  a  frozen  gulf — a  woman's  cool  indifference  ;  and  you 
have  been  my  teacher.  I  have  done,  now.  Let  us  urge  on  our  horses. 
Either  this  very  painful  explanation  has  unnerved  me,  or  my  horse  is 
ccettinc:  the  better  of  me." 

As  these  last  words  were  spoken,  entirely  lost  as  they  had  been  in 
this  painful  scene,  the  riders  had  hardly  noticed  the  increased  speed  at 
which  they  w^ere  going. 

"  Never,  never  !  "  cried  the  Captain.  "  We  must  not,  cannot  part 
thus.     Babette,  stay  your  horse  a  moment,  I  implore  you  !  " 

"  You  cannot  prevent  my  leaving  you  now,  if  I  will  it,"  cried  the 
girl,  with  a  dreary  laugh.  "  I  purposely  chose  this  ride,  to  quit  this 
wretched  scene  when  I  felt  inch'ned.  You  cannot  stop  me  ;  my  horse 
is  twice  as  fleet  as  yom-s,  and  even  now  I  can  scarce  restrain  him. — 
What,  you  would  prevent  me  !  "  she  almost  shrieked,  as  his  hand 
made  a  clutch  at  her  bridle.  "  Would  you  have  me  despise  you  ? 
]^ow  my  horse-jockeying  shall  come  into  play  !  "  and,  saying  this,  she 
gave  utterance  to  a  shrill,  sharp  cry,  which  the  horse  seemed  to  under- 
stand, for  at  one  spring  he  leaped  clear  in  the  lead,  and  tore  like  mad 
down  the  avenue.     In  vain  the  Captain  followed. 

"  My  God,  that  brute  has  run  away  with  her  !  "  he  uttered,  as  he 
saw  the  girl  make  an  ineffectual  effort  to  stop  his  career.  He  held  his 
breath,  as  he  saw  the  horse  make  a  swerve  past  the  group  assembled 
by  the  gate.  As  he  shot  past  them  himself,  urging  his  horse  to  the 
utmost,  he  could  hear  the  screams  of  the  women.  "  She  has  a  cool 
hand  yet,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  and  perhaps  no  harm  will  come  to 
her  ; "  and  yet  he  was  blanched  with  fright. 

Babette  was  endeavoring  to  guide  him  through  the  gate,  finding  it 
impossible  to  stop  him,  when  the  horse  suddenly  took  to  the  right, 
where  a  rather  high  stone  wall,  surrounding  the  keeper's  garden,  sepa- 
rated the  grounds  from  the  road.  "  She  is  trying  to  bring  him  up 
against  the  wall,"  he  cried.  ]N^othing  daunted,  the  horse  tore  like 
lightning  to  the  wall,  and  with  one  mighty  leap  he  cleared  it,  and 
plunged  down  to  the  road  outside.  The  Captain,  at  full  speed,  fol- 
lowed through  the  gate,  listening  with  straining  ears  to  the  fast- 
decreasing  sounds  of  Babette's  horse,  which  in  the  still  evening  were 
heard  a  long,  long  distance  beyond  him. 

[To  bo  continued.] 
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III. 


I  NOW  proceed  to  attempt  an  illustration — which,  being  written 
instead  of  viva  voce,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect — of  the  method  of 
teaching  the  science,  say  to  a  class  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
children,  of  ages  from  eight  to  nine  years. 

For  Lesson  L,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  sentence  : 

Men  dig  and  plough,  sow  and  plant,  mow  and  reap,  thrash  and 
grind. 

Then  call  on  one  of  the  children  to  read  it.  If  new  to  the  school 
and  to  the  proper  method  of  teaching  to  read,  the  sentence  will  be 
read  thus : 

Men — dig — and — plough — sow — and — plant — mow — and — reap — 
thrash — and — grind  ; — every  word  being  jerked  or  bawled  out  with 
the  same  tone  and  accent,  and  with  a  pause  of  about  a  semicolon 
between  each  word.  The  teacher  would  then  read  it  with  proper 
emphasis,  accent,  and  punctuation,  and  then  require  the  child  to  read 
it  again.  If  he  still  failed,  the  teacher  might  repeat  his  illustration, 
and  call  on  another  child  to  read  it,  until  he  gets  one  to  read  it  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  He  will  then  require  the  whole  class  to  read  it 
collectively. 

At  this,  or  at  some  subsequent  lesson,  the  teacher  will  draw  from 
the  children  the  fact  that  the  sentence  is  made  up  of  many  sentences, 
and  he  will  give  them  the  qualifying  name  of  "  compound."  lie  will 
spell  the  word  to  them,  and  let  the  class  spell  it  over  to  him  ;  he  will 
then  write  it  on  the  blackboard,  the  class  spelling  each  letter  before  he 
writes  it.  Tlie  teacher  will  then  ask.  Does  this  compound  sentence  ask 
a  question  ?  Yery  likely  one  of  the  class  will  say.  Yes.  He  then  asks 
that  child.  What  question  does  it  ask  ?  and,  on  its  failing  to  answer, 
will  point  out  to  it,  and  to  the  class,  that  it  had  expressed  an  opinion 
without  having  any  reason  for  it ;  that  we  should  never  profess  to  hold 
an  opinion  without  having  a  reason  ;  and  that,  Avliere  we  have  no  rea- 
son or  knowledge,  we  ought  not  to  form  an  opinion,  but  ought  to  sus- 
pend our  judgment.  He  will  then  ask  any  of  the  class  to  state  what 
question  is  asked  by  the  sentence  ;  and  when  all  find  they  cannot  do 
so,  he  will  point  out  to  them  that  it  does  not  ask  any  question.  In  a 
similar  manner  he  will  lead  tlie  class  to  see  that  it  does  not  deny  any- 
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thing,  and,  finally,  that  it  asserts  or  affirms  several  things.  He  will 
then  give  the  qualifying  name  "  affirmative "  to  a  sentence  which 
asserts  or  affirms,  having  the  word  spelled  exactly  as  with  the  word 
"  compound."     He  will  then  ask  : 

What  do  men  dig  ? 

The  eai-th,  or  the  ground,  will  be  the  answer. 

Spell  earth,  or  ground  (whichever  word  happens  to  be  given) ;  and 
that  word  is  also  written  on  the  board. 

With  what  do  men  dig  ?  will  be  the  next  question. 

With  a  spade. 

AVhat  is  a  spade  ? 

Here  the  teacher  should  be  furnished  with  a  spade,  or  the  drawing 
of  one,  and  should  exhibit  and  name  its  various  parts.  With  properly- 
qualified  teachers  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  drawings  of  the 
spade,  or  other  objects  incidentally  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  a  les- 
son ;  the  teacher  would  himself  make  a  drawing  of  one  upon  the 
blackboard. 

Why  do  they  dig  ? 

The  same  exercise  will  then  be  gone  through  with  the  word 
'^  plough,"  and  the  children  will  readily  answer  to  the  questions  : 

What,  with  what,  and  why,  do  men  plough  ? 

The  next  questions  will  generally  puzzle  a  class  of  young  town- 
bred  children,  but  will  be  readily  answered  by  children  brought  up  in 
the  country : 

When  do  men  dig  rather  than  plough  ? 

When  do  they  plough  rather  than  dig  ? 

It  is  highly  probable  that  even  as  much  progress  as  this  will  not  be 
made  in  a  first  lesson  with  children  so  young  as  eight  or  nine  years. 
If  so,  the  lesson  will  be  broken  oft'  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  resumed  at 
some  of  the  steps  already  indicated.  Eut  let  us  assume  it  to  have 
been  broken  ofi"  at  the  above  point ;  it  is  resumed  the  next  day,  when 
the  words  "  negative  "  or  *'  interrogative  "  may  be  added  to  the  chil- 
dren's vocabulary,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  "  compound  " 
and  "  affirmative"  had  been  furnished  to  them. 

The  next  questions  will  be  : 

What  do  men  sow  ?  How  do  they  sow  ?  Where  do  they  sow  ? 
Why  do  they  sow  ? 

What,  how,  where,  and  why,  do  they  plant  ? 

What,  with  what,  when,  where,  and  wh}-,  do  men  mow,  reap, 
thrash,  and  grind  ? 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  sentence  on  the  board,  the  children  may 
be  asked  to  name  the  difierent  kinds  of  grain.     One  child  will  nam  e 
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one,  another  another ;  and  the  botanical  names  of  the  grains  men- 
tioned should  be  given  to  the  children,  spelled  by  them,  and  written 
on  the  board. 

They  may  then  be  asked  : 

What  is  straw  ?     What  is  chafi"? — bran  ? — meal  ? — flour  ? 

!N'ame  different  kinds  of  mills. 

"What  is  a  hay-stack  ? — a  corn-rick  ? — a  barn  ? — a  shed  ? 

What  is  a  farm  ? — a  market-garden  ? 

What  are  grain-crops  ? — green-crops  ? — root-crops  ? 

Do  the  men  who  make  spades  and  ploughs,  scythes  and  sickles,  and 
build  barns  and  mills,  help  to  produce  the  flour  ? 

Most  probably  some  child  will  answer  Xo.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  such  an  answer  to  lead  the  class  to  see  its  error ;  but  if  no 
child  answers  Xo,  then  the  teacher  should  ask.  How  do  the  men,  &c., 
help  to  produce  flour  ? 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing,  how  much  more  instructive,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  teacher,  is  an  erroneous  answer,  than  a  correct 
one. 

Xext :   Why  is  the  land  fenced,  manured,  and  drained  ? 

What  name  is  o:iven  to  the  men  who  direct  the  work  of  tillino^  or 
cultivating  the  land  ? 

AVhat  name  is  given  to  those  men  in  particular  who  provide  cattle 
for  the  butcher  ? 

Who  serve  the  faiTners  and  obey  their  directions — and  why  ? 

Do  women  take  any  part  in  farm-work — and  what  ?  Do  boys  and 
girls — and  what  ? 

Do  men  need  fresh  meat  and  milk  all  the  year  round  ? 

IIow  are  sheep,  oxen,  and  cows  provided  with  food  ? 

How  is  the  food  preserved  for  them  during  the  winter  ? 

What  do  men  live  upon  while  they  are  digging,  ploughing,  sowing, 
reaping,  building  ? 

Who  supply  children  with  food  ? 

The  foregoing  series  of  lessons  will  have  occupied  from  eight  to 
twelve  sessions  with  children  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  from 
two  to  three  if  the  teacher  is  commencing  with  children  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years.  With  the  latter,  many  details  will  be  omitted  which 
add  to  the  interest  the  former  will  take  in  the  lessons,  besides  furnish- 
ing them  with  new  ideas. 

Tlie  next  series  will  commence  with  the  following  sentence  : 

Lesson  II. — Men  card  and  spin,  weave  and  knit,  dye  and  print, 
cut  and  fit,  sew  and  liem,  stitch  and  dam,  patch  and  mend. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  out  the  method  of  elucidating  this 
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lesson  ill  the  manner  already  done  for  the  tirst.  I  proceed  to  group 
together  some  more  lessons,  all  of  which  have  for  object  to  familiarize 
and  prove  to  the  children  two  prominent  ideas.  I  will  set  forth  the 
questions  suggested  by  one  of  the  sentences  thus  grouped  togetlier, 
although  similar  to  those  already  given  ;  and  an  examination  of  these 
will  readily  show  what  those  two  ideas  are  : 

Lesson  III. — Men  hake  and  brew,  roast  and  boil,  broil  and  stew, 
salt  and  pickle. 

Lesson  TV. — Men  chop  and  saw,  hanmier  and  screw,  plane  and 
turn,  join  and  glue. 

Lesson  Y. — Men  build  and  pave,  drain  and  light,  cleanse  and 
repair,  paint  and  furnish. 

Lesson  YI. — Men  mine  and  smelt,  cast  and  forge,  refine  and  tem- 
per, plate  and  gild. 

Lesson  YII. — Men  move  and  carry  to  and  fro,  send  and  bring, 
import  and  export. 

Let  us  now  add  the  appropriate  questionings  to  Lesson  Yl. : 

How  do  men  mine  ?     Why  and  where  do  they  mine  ? 

What,  how,  and  why  do  they  smelt  ? 

What,  how,  and  why  do  they  cast  ? — forge  ? — refine  ? — temper  ?— 
plate  ?— gild  ? 

Name  some  of  the  uses  of  iron — tin — copper — lead — silver— gold. 

What  is  pewter  ? — brass  ? — bronze  ? 

What  is  a  tin  plate  ?     How  is  it  turned  ? 

What  is  a  smith  ? — a  cutler  ? 

What  is  a  forge  ? — an  anvil  ? — a  horse-shoe  ? — a  grate  ? — a  poker  ? — 
a  shovel  ? — tongs  ? — a  scuttle  ?— a  bell  ?— a  lock  ?— a  knife  ?— a  razor  ?— 
a  needle  ? — a  pin  ? — a  sewing-machine  ? 

Do  miners,  smiths,  and  cutlers  help  to  produce  ships  ? — food  ? — 
clothing  ? — shelter  ? — and  how  ? 

Do  farmers,  millers,  weavers,  spinners,  cooks,  factory-hands,  tailors, 
&c.,  help  to  produce  cutlery — and  how  ? 

Whence  do  miners,  smiths,  and  cutlers  obtain  their  tools  ? 

When  many  men  work  together,  do  some  direct  and  others  obey — 
and  why  ? 

Do  some  provide  tools  for  others — and  why  ? 

What  name  is  given  to  those  who  give  orders  and  supply  tools  to 
others  ? 

What  name  is  given  to  those  who  use  the  tools  and  obey  the  orders 

of  others? 

What  do  men  live  upon  while  they  are  mining,  smelting,  casting, 
forging,  refining,  tempering,  &c.  ? 
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It  may  at  first  be  thought,  tliat  the  leading  idea  desired  to  he 
evolved  by  the  lessons  above  named  is  that  of  the  division  of  labor, 
but  a  closer  examination  will  show  that  this  is  not  so  ;  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  division  of  labor  finding  its  proper  place  at  a  later  stage. 

That  all  laborers  cooperate,  each  to  produce  the  products  of  others' 
labor,  and  that  we  are  living  upon  the  products  of  past  labor,  while 
our  present  labor  prepares  supplies  for  our  future  wants,  are  the  im- 
portant and  fundamental  ideas  desired  to  be  evolved  by  the  above  series 
of  lessons. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  teaching  which  I  find  myself  imable 
to  illustrate,  and  must  be  content  with  indicating :  it  is,  that  the 
children  should  be  requested  to  notice  any  industrial  work  going  on, 
on  their  road  to  or  from  school,  or  elsewhere,  and  that  work  should  be 
the  text  for  such  lessons  as  here  given.  So,  too,  when,  at  a  later  stage, 
the  questions  of  value  and  price,  supply  and  demand,  wages,  and  the 
like,  are  being  investigated,  illustrations  should  be  drawn  from  matters 
which  come  within  the  actual  experience  of  the  children.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  adds  a  life  and  a  reality  to  the  instruction,  and  awak- 
ens in  the  children  an  interest  in  it  which  only  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed it  can  appreciate. 

"With  a  class  of  the  ages  of  eleven  to  thirteen  years,  the  next,  or 
Lesson  YIII.,  would  be  : 

Men  speak,  write,  and  print,  listen  and  read,  note  and  record,  com- 
pute and  compare. 

Eut  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  with  younger  children,  this  lesson 
may  be  profitably  omitted  ;  at  least,  I  have  found  the  time  required  to 
elucidate  it  pro2:)erly  better  employed  by  proceeding  to  the  next  class 
of  subjects,  bringing  in  the  foregoing  lesson  either  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  course,  or  in  the  course  of  a  review. 

We  now  come  to 

Lesson  IX. — For  wealth  to  abound,  industry,  knowledge,  and  skill 
must  flourish. 

In  a  school  where  the  instruction  is  of  that  high  standard  in  which 
alone  such  teaching  as  above  indicated  can  be  furnished,  children  who, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  course,  were  between  eight  and  nine 
years  of  age,  may  now  be  reasonably  expected  to  parse  and  analyze 
the  sentence  forming  the  subject  of  Lesson  IX.  This  accomplished, 
the  elucidation  of  the  lesson  will  be  performed  something  in  this  wise : 

AVhat  do  men  farm  for  ? — build  for  ? — mine  for  ? — grind  for? — &c.,. 
through  the  various  forms  of  industry. 

Ought  they  to  farm,  weave,  mine,  grind,  &c. — and  why  ? 

Give  one  general  name  for  all  these  acts. 
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(TluiH,  having  got  the  idea  first,  we  now  get  tlie  name^  "  Labor.") 

Can  you  give  one  general  name  for  all  the  things  that  men  work 
for? — i.  e.^  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  produced  by  labor. 

(Having  again  got  the  idea  first,  we  now  get  the  name^  "  Wealth.") 

AVhat  is  wealth  ? 

We  have  now  the  definition  of  this  term,  viz.,  the  idea  to  which 
the  name  was  applied — ignorance  or  want  of  clearness  upon  which  has 
ever  been  so  fertile  a  source  of  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  persist 
in  expressing  opinions  on  problems  in  the  science,  without  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  master  its  elements.  In  like  manner,  at  a  later 
stao-e  w^c  get  the  idea  first,  and  then  the  v:ord  "  Capital " — than 
which  there  is  not  a  more  abused  word  (the  word  "  money  "  excepted) 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  science. 

I  proceed  with  Lesson  IX. : 

What  do  men  live  upon  while  they  work? 

When  men  w^ork  steadily,  what  do  we  call  them  ? 

What  must  men  practise  besides  industry,  before  they  can  produce 

much  w^ealth  ? 

How  does  knowledge  assist  industry  ? 

What  is  skill  ? 

How  does  intemperance  prevent  the  production  and  accumulation 

of  wealth  ? 

How  may  teaching  promote  the  production  and  accumulation  of 

wealth  % 

How  may  training  promote  the  production  and  accumulation  of 

wealth  ? 

Name  some  of  the  things  which  you  understand  to  be  included 

under  the  general  term  "  wealth." 

Name  some  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  you  do 
not  include  under  that  term.     AVhy  do  you  exclude  them  ? 

Are  all  industrious  men  equally  successful  in  cultivating  the  land, 
in  erecting  buildings,  and  in  making  tools,  utensils,  clothes,  &c.  ? 

Do  farmers  in  Massachusetts  grow  tea  ?— coffee  ? — cotton  ? 

What  prevents  their  making  the  attempt  ? 

Do  tailors  make  their  own  needles  ?— weave  cloths  ?— tan  hides  ? 

What  quality  do  they  possess  for  making  and  fitting  clothes,  which 
they  could  not  apply  so  readily  to  other  work  ? 

Is  industry  a  good,  or  bad  quality— and  why  ? 

Is  knowledge  a  good,  or  bad  quality— and  why  ? 

How  do  we  designate  those  men  who  are  apt  in  applying  the 
knowledge  which  they  possess,  and  the  further  knowledge  which  is 

curable  from  others  ? 
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Is  intelligence  a  good,  or  bad  qualitj — and  why  ? 

The  foregoing  lesson,  rightly  employed  by  the  skilled  teacher,  and 
evolved  from  the  mere  skeleton  above  presented,  will  introduce  the 
pupils  to  a  scientific  conception  of  the  terms  '*  good  "  and  "  evil." 

Lessox  X. — Industry,  knowledge,  and  skill  cannot  thrive  to  any 
great  extent  except  in  company  with  economy. 

For  fear  of  becoming  wearisome,  I  will  only  briefly  indicate  the 
method  of  elucidating  this  lesson,  viz.,  by  calling  attention  to  tlie  fact 
that,  while  we  have  but  one  harvest  of  our  principal  article  of  food  in 
the  year,  we  have  generally  three  times  365  appetites.  Also,  that 
harvests  are  imcertain.  So  with  regard  to  breeding  cattle,  making 
tools,  building  houses,  &:c. 

How  can  men  subsist  while  making  the  various  aids  to  industry 
and  comfort  ? 

What  must  men  live  upon  while  learning  and  practising  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  skill  ? 

Such  a  lesson  as  is  here  indicated  would  effectually  prevent  the 
nonsense  of  the  Free  Press^  set  forth  in  the  second  part  of  this  article, 
from  having  any  pernicious  influence  with  the  children  who  have  re- 
ceived it.  It  would  also  very  effectually  correct  the  prevailing  errors 
upon  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  this  country.  By  such 
lessons,  proceeding  always  by  very  gradual  steps,  we  reach  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Lesson  XI. — Towns  are  built,  paved,  and  lighted  ;  roads,  docks, 
and  canals  are  constructed ;  schools,  museums,  and  public  institutions 
are  established  by  the  aid  of  cooperation  and  division  of  labor. 

Lesson  XII. — As  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  become  more  civil- 
ized, so  does  their  capital  become  larger. 

Lesson  XIII. — Industry  and  skill  cannot  be  applied  to  advantage 
unless  they  be  aided  by  abundance  of  capital. 

Lesson  XIY. — Employers  and  employed  can  only  serve  one  an- 
otlier  in  perfection  w^ien  they  mutually  feel  and  inspire  confidence. 

Lesson  XY. — General  well-being  is  incompatible  with  lowness  of 
wages. 

I  think  it  worth  while  giving  some  illustration  of  the  metliod  of 
elucidating  this  proposition,  premising  that  it  is,  of  course,  one  or  two 
years  removed  from  Lesson  L,  unless  the  subject  were  being  taught  to 
adults. 

AVhat  is  meant  by  well-being  ? 

What  are  wages?  Who  pays  wages?  Who  receives  wages?  Out 
of  what  are  wages  paid  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  ''  low  "  wages  ? 
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Wliat  do  you  mean  Ly  "  liigU  "  wages  ? 

Wliy  do  some  laborers  receive  higher  wages  than  others? 

Wliy  arc  some  capitalists  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages  than  others? 

Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "  average  wvages  "  ? 

What  causes  average  wages  to  be  high  ? 

What  causes  average  wages  to  be  low  ? 

What  causes  average  wages  to  rise? — to  fall? — to  remain  sta- 
tionary ? 

Is  it  desirable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try should  depend  entirely  upon  w^ages? 

What  else  can  they  have  to  depend  upon  ? 

Are  industry,  skill,  and  economy  sufficient  of  themselves  to  avert 
lowness  of  wages  ? 

Can  lowness  of  wages  be  averted— and  how  ? 

What  causes  employment  to  be  scarce  ? 

AVhose  conduct,  and  what  conduct,  is  likely  to  make  employment 
scarce  ? 

Whose  conduct,  and  what  conduct,  is  likely  to  make  employment 
abundant  ? 

The  followini^  incident  w^ill  illustrate  the  use  which  the  skilled  and 
earnest  teacher  w^ill  know  how  to  make  of  the  errors  committed  by  his 
pupils : 

At  the  close  of  a  lesson  such  as  the  foregoing,  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  given  by  the  founder  of  the  schools  before  referred 
to,  he  said  to  the  boys  and  girls  before  him  : 

l^ame  the  causes  of  low  wages. 

A  bright  lad  of  about  eleven  named,  as  one  of  those  causes,  the 
greediness  of  employers. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  class,  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  black- 
board the  following  proposition  :  "  One  of  the  causes  of  the  lowness  of 
wages  is  the  greediness  of  em^Dloyers."  He  then  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate his  theorem  by  the  following  questions : 

"  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  man  an  employer  ? 

"  What  makes  a  capitalist  an  employer? 

"  What  constitutes  a  capitalist  ? 

"  Does  the  effort  to  earn  prolit  fix  a  character  for  greediness  upon 
those  who  make  it  ? 

"  Out  of  w4iat  fund  do  masters  pay  wages  ? 

''  Does  a  greedy  master  diminish  his  own  wages-fund— and  how  ? 

"  What  use  does  he  make  of  that  portion  of  his  wages-fund  which 
his  greediness  leads  him  to  withhold  from  some  laborers? 

"  Does  a  greedy  master  diminish  the  general  wages-fund— and  how  ? 
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"  What  other  qualities  besides  greediness  must  a  master  have,  to 
diminish  his  own  wages-fund  ? 

"  How  can  he  diminish  tlie  general  wages-fund  ? 

^'  What  is  greediness  ? 

"  When  a  greed  j  capitalist  wants  more  laborers  than  he  has,  and 
there  are  not  any  unemployed,  how  can  he  get  others? 

"  If  there  were  no  greedy  masters,  but  all  were  supplied  with 
laborers  to  the  extent  of  their  capitals,  how  could  unemployed  labor- 
ers obtain  wages  ? 

"  Under  which  circumstances  would  wages  be  highest — when  mas- 
ters were  greedy,  but  the  number  of  laborers  small  in  proportion  to 
the  capital ;  or  when  masters  were  not  greedy,  but  the  number  of 
laborers  large  in  proportion  to  the  capital  ? 

"  When  a  greedy  master  draws  laborers  from  a  part  of  the  country 
where  wages  are  low,  to  his  own  part,  where  wages  are  higher,  what 
is  the  effect  of  his  greediness  upon  the  wages  of  the  laborers  whom  he 
draws  to  himself,  and  upon  the  wages  of  the  laborers  whose  number 
is  thus  diminished  by  the  departure  of  their  fellow-laborers  ? 

'•  If  there  were  no  greedy  masters,  but  laborers  were  generally 
active  and  well-informed,  seeking  where  to  dispose  of  their  labor  to 
the  best  advantage,  would  wages  be  higher — and  how  ? 

''  What  would  those  laborers  do  who  were  in  receipt  of  compara- 
tively low  wages  I 

"  What  would  happen  to  those  laborers  who  were  in  receipt  of 
comparatively  high  wages  ? 

'^  IIovv',  then,  can  the  greediness  of  masters  be  a  cause  of  low 
wages  ? 

"  What  may  be  the  cause  of  low  wages  to  individual  laborers  ? 

"  What  must  be  the  cause  of  general  lowness  of  wages  ? 

"  By  what  means  is  it  possible  to  cure  or  prevent  a  state  of  general 
lowness  of  wages  ?  " 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  learn,  that  by  progressive  steps 
the  children  are  led  to  find  out  how  the  hope  of  profit  converts  wealth 
into  capital,  while  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  farm,  the  factory, 
the  railroad,  the  canal,  the  steamboat,  the  dock,  the  warehouse  ;  and 
how  the  pupil  soon  comes  to  learn  that  the  extent  of  the  capitalist's 
profit  is  the  measure  which  society  places  upon  the  services  rendered 
by  him  ; — how,  first,  profits,  and  then  wages,  are  increased  by  every 
increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labor ;  while  competition,  so  hated 
by  the  ignorant,  tends  to  disti-ibute  among  all,  in  proportion  to  their 
deserts,  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  increased  productiveness,  and 
to  place  capital  in  the  hands  of  those  best  qualified  to  administer  it  for 
the  welfare  of  society. 
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After  a  few  years,  the  chiklrcn  who  commenced  these  studies  at 
eight  or  nine,  and  after  a  few  montlis  (but  much  less  efficiently)  those 
who  commenced  them  hitei*,  will  come  to  lessons  snch  as  these  : 

Lesson  XVI.-^Well-merited  credit  and  well-placed  confidence  ex- 
tend commercial  intercourse  and  facilitate  industrial  opei'ations. 

Lesson  XYIL — Undeserved  credit  and  ill-placed  confidence  give 
rise  to  insolvency,  commercial  panic,  and  industrial  disturbances. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  such  lessons,  furnishing  the  children  who 
are  the  subjects  of  them  with  a  com2:)lete  and  living  exposition  of  the 
causes  of  commercial  crises  and  panics,  would  tend  to  prevent  them, 
when  adult,  from  entering  into  engagements  without  the  means  of  ful- 
filling them,  and  so  render  crises  and  panics  impossible  in  a  commu- 
nity among  whom  such  knowledge,  and  the  habits  and  moral  feelings 
they  produce,  are  prevalent  ? 

The  real  use  and  functions  of  measures  of  length,  surface,  capacity, 
time,  and  value,  are  in  the  course  of  these  lessons  unfolded  to  the  chil- 
dren, as  also  the  use  of  credit  and  of  paper-money ;  and  the  solemn 
duty  devolving  on  those  who  employ  them,  to  do  so  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  ^Nature,  which  the  science  develops  and  explains. 

The  criminality  of  any  tampering  with  the  currency  becomes  clear ; 
the  causes  of  destitution,  and  how  alone  it  may  be  prevented  ;  and, 
finally,  the  morals  of  expenditure,  will  come  to  be  considered  by  the 
higher  grades  of  schools  wdierein  the  teaching  I  have  attempted  to  in- 
dicate in  this  paper  has  been  carried  out. 

And  now  I  confidently  appeal  to  all  the  readers  of  this  article,  and, 
through  them,  to  the  country, — Have  I  not  proved  the  position  with 
which  I  set  out  ?  Wherein  lies  the  difiiculty  in  imparting  to  the 
young  children  in  our  schools  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  human 
well-being,  sufficient  at  least  to  preserve  them  from  the  deplorable 
errors  now  so  rife  among  us  ? 

Shall  we  not,  then,  all  join  in  declaring  that  no  school  is  worthy 
of  the  name  in  which  this  teaching  does  not  find  a  place  ;  and  that  no 
teacher  ought  henceforth  to  receive  a  certificate  entitling  him  or  her 
to  undertake  the  sacred  duty  of  instructing  the  young,  the  care  or 
whose  education  is  assumed  by  the  State,  who  shall  not  have  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Economic  Science,  and  the  capacity  to  im- 
j)art  that  knowledge  to  young  children  ? 

But,  first,  it  is  needed  to  reform  our  normal  schools.  ]^o where — 
in  no  normal  school  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  not  in  any  of 
the  IS^ew  York  normal  schools — no,  not  even  in  the  new  normal  school 
lately  opened  in  this  city — is  any  attempt  now  making  to  teach  and 
train  the  future  teachers  of  our  youth  in  tlie  knowledge  and  in  the  art 
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needed  to  impart  sucli  instruction  as  I  have  above  indicated,  and  with- 
out which  no  one  can  be  qualified  to  teach. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Sectarianism  is  rampant  to-day  in  Kew 
York,  and  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  strength  to  a  feeling  that  the 
public  schools  do  not  supply  that  moral  teaching  without  which  youth 
launched  upon  the  world  are  like  a  vessel  without  compass  or  chart. 
And  so  far  sectarianism  is  right,  and,  in  its  pretence  to  correct  this 
evil,  is  fostering  and  cultivating  that  bane  of  the  human  race :  reli- 
gious intolerance. 

Let  the  public  schools  supply  this  teaching,  by  furnishing  to  their 
pupils  those  moral  lessons  which  economic  science  affords,  and  the 
strength  of  sectarianism,  at  least  in  its  interference  with  our  schools, 
would  be  shattered  and  destroyed.  But  the  schools  are  under  the 
paternal  care  of  "  Government ; "  and  of  our  governors  it  may  be 
truly  said  :  "Wisdom  crieth  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  heedeth  her." 
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A  King  gave  his  favorite  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  the  union  proved  unfortunate,  for  the  husband  was  neither 
kind,  nor  affectionate,  nor  faithful.  The  Princess  at  length  told  her 
father  all  her  grievances,  detailing  every  act  and  every  word  of  anger 
of  which  her  husband  had  been  guilty.  But  the  husband  nevertheless 
appeared  at  the  palace,  not  thinking  that  the  King  knew  anything  of 
his  wrong-doings.  Whereupon  the  monarch  reproved  him  sternly, 
recounting  to  him  all  liis  guilty  conduct. 

You  may  well  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  son-in-law  at  all  his 
conduct  being  known  to  the  King.  He  could  not  imagine  how  he  had 
learned  all  this,  and  stood  aghast,  fearing  the  punishment  that  the 
King  might  choose  to  inflict  upon  him. 

At  length  he  left  the  palace  in  perplexity,  saying  to  himself,  "  "Who 
could  liave  whispered  all  this  to  the  King  ?  Am  I  surrounded  by  hos- 
tile spies,  who  traitorously  watch  every  step  that  I  take,  who  overhear 
every  word  that  I  utter  ?  " 

And  60  he  went  about,  asking  the  I'oyal  servants  whether  they  had 
accused  liim  maliciously. 

But  how  could  lie  be  so  foolish  ? 

He  had  married  the  King's  daughter,  and  yet  asked  who  could 
have  informed  his  royal  master  of  all  his  evil  doings  ? 

Ill  like  manner,  wlien  the  great  Day  of  Judgment  will  have  come, 
man  will  hear  recounted  to  him  every  act  of  his  life.     All  that  he  has 
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long  forgotten  will  then  be  recalled  to  hh  mind  ;  everything  that  he 
ima":lncs  to  be  secret  and  hidden  will  then  be  brou^^ht  to  the  lij'ht  of 
day.  Alarmed  and  dismayed,  he  will  ask,  "  Who  can  have  discovered 
to  God  all  my  secret  thoughts,  my  hidden  actions?  " 

But  is  he  not  foolish  to  forget  tliat,  during  life,  he  had  the  traitor, 
the  spy,  in  his  own  bosom  ? 

God  gave  him  the  soul — a  portion  of  God  himself — that  soul  which 
is  a  "  lamp  that  searcheth  all  the  inner  chambers  of  the  body" — that 
reports  every  word,  every  thought,  every  deed,  to  the  Father.  And 
vet  man  asks,  "  Who  is  the  informer  ?  " 
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IX  TWO  CHAPTERS.  : 

BY     M.      KRArSKOPF. 

I.  [ 

A   BANKRUPTCY.  i' 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  business  concerns  of  this  globe  has 
been  finally  adjudged  as  a  bankrupt.     The  judge  who  pronounced  and 
executed  judgment  is  Victor  Emanuel.     The  firm-name  of  the  concern  • 
is  "  God's  Vicarage  on  Earth."     It  had  its  headquarters  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  at  the  city  of  Eome,  an  excellent  business  centre,  "  an  • 
old  stand,"  having  been,  ever  since  its  foundation  several  thousands  of  I 
years  ago,  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  civilized  world.  j 

The  foimdation  on  which  the  now  bankrupt  firm  reared  its  struc-  | 
ture  was  laid  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  by  some  men  who  had  ) 
dissolved  their  connection  with  the  old-established  Hebrew  house,  ^ 
which  was  built  on  a  solid,  indestructible  foundation,  as  solid  and  in-  i 
destructible  as  Creation,  and  whose  principles  were  those  of  equity,  ' 
honor,  and  truth.  They  left  the  field  of  operations  of  their  former  | 
brethren,  and  extended  their  enterprises  into  neighboring  countries,  J 
shaping  and  assimilating  the  style  of  their  merchandise  to  suit  the  t 
prevailing  fashions  of  those  countries  ;  and  thus  they  entered  boldly  \ 
and  fearlessly  into  competition  with  that  huge  concern  "  Mythology,"  ' 
whose  specialty  in  trade  was  "  idealized  sensuality,"  and  which  mo-  : 
nopolized  the  entire  trade  in  those  days.  When  they  first  started  into  j 
business,  they  did  it  in  a  very  small,  unpretending  way.  As  is  gen-  : 
erally  the  case  with  all  established  monopolies— and  which  fact  can  be  I 
observed  even  in  onr  own  days — all  enterprises  which  tend  to  divert  I 
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trade  from  tlieir  estiiblisliments  are  met  by  tliem  with  the  most  un- 
compromising, bitter  hostility.  Tiie  founders  of  the  concern  to  which 
the  now  bankrupt  firm  succeeded  met  the  same  universal  fate.  But 
they  were  most  determined  and  resolved  in  tlieir  purposes.  They 
bore  the  persecutions  and  consequent  sufferings  and  privations  with 
the  most  heroic  courage.  The  savage  enormities  of  their  persecutors 
rank,  for  cruelty  and  soul-harrowing  character,  with  the  most  cruel 
deeds  recorded  in  history. 

An  instinctive  presentiment  was  felt  by  the  establislied  monopoly, 
that  this  handful  of  emigrants  from  tlie  quiet  valleys  of  Judea  was  to  be 
the  axe  whose  blows  should  cut  the  foundation  of  its  existence ;  and 
in  trying  to  crush  the  threatened  danger  in  its  infancy,  it  only  fol- 
lowed the  examples  of  all  monopolies  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
which  has  been  since  repeatedly  enacted.  The  founders  of  the  con- 
cern to  which  the  now  bankrupt  firm  succeeded,  when  they  separated 
from  their  brethren  and  embarked  in  business  on  their  own  account, 
did  it  on  a  capital  obtained  from  the  treasury  of  the  Hebrew  firm  ; 
althougli  they  pretended  that  this  capital  belonged  exclusively  to  a 
man  named  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  man  had  reiterated  in  beautiful 
language  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Ilebre^v  firm,  and  had  exempli- 
fied most  conspicuously  their  sublime  rules  during  his  life.  But,  not 
satisfied  with  claiming  the  authority  of  that  man,  they  ascribed  to 
hira  a  supernatural  character,  in  order  to  have  some  new  specialty  to 
start  with,  and  in  order  to  advertise  themselves  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  branched  of  their  enterprises.  They  represented  him  as  a 
son  of  God,  a  God,  a  Holy  Gliost,  or  some  such  Divine  character,  and 
they  formed  thus  a  diverging  point  from  the  j)rinciples  of  their  former 
brethren.  However,  this  adulteration  was  at  first  harmless.  They 
were  then  very  humble,  peaceable,  loving,  kind,  compassionate,  for- 
bearing, dealing  fair  and  square  with  their  neighbors.  Guided  by 
principles  of  integrity,  honor,  and  truth,  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  most  noble  and  pure  elements  of  the  nations  amongst  whom 
they  dealt ;  and  as  virtue,  when  persecuted,  awakens  the  most  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  qualities  of  the  soul,  their  persecutions  by  the  2:)0w- 
erful  monopoly  acted  only  as  means  of  cohesion  and  amalgamation. 
It  strengthened  and  amalgamated  the  elements  of  the  infant  concern. 
It  called  the  attention  of  whole  nations  to  it.  They  thus  increased  grad- 
ually, but  surely,  from  their  humble  beginning,  to  obtain,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  power  and  strength  to  cope  successfully  with  their  oppres- 
sor, whom  they  finally  conquered  and  completely  absorbed. 

They  did  not  obliterate  the  vestiges  of  their  conquered  foe ;  they 
did  not  remove  the  debris  of  their  fallen  oppressors ;    they  did  not 
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totally  (IcBtroy  the  foundation  Jind  snpcrHtructnre  of  tlic  former  mo- 
nopoly ;  tlicy  did  not  siivo  irom  its  ruinn  tlio  licautif'ul  creations  of  its 
lofty  intellects.  No  ;  they  destroyed  with  wanton  hand  the  blossoms 
of  the  plastic  intellects  of  their  conquered  foe,  but  retained  the  d^'J/ris, 
the  materials  of  its  ruins.  They  used  them  for  the  foundation  and 
superstructure  of  their  own  concern  ;  they  covered  it  with  a  new  coat 
of  paints ;  they  ornamented  it  profusely  with  new  decorations ;  tliey 
surrounded  it  with  new,  fantastic  allurements;  they  substituted 
"  spiritualized  sensuality  "  for  "  idealized  sensuality."  Instead  of  re- 
taining the  materials  of  its  original  founders,  brought  from  Judea,  the 
firm,  after  it  obtained  mastery  of  the  situation,  when  it  could  thus 
have  made  itself  a  benefit  to  mankind,  preferred  to  absorb,  not  to 
destroy,  the  impure  elements  of  its  conquered  foe.  It  absorbed  the 
superstition,  immorality,  and  sensuality  of  Rome,  and,  more  than  all, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  ambition,  avarice,  and  love  of  absolute  rule 
and  dominion  of  Eome  it  reared  its  structure,  whence  to  send 
its  spurious  merchandise  amongst  all  nations  of  the  earth,  pandering 
to  their  base  inclinations,  enervating  their  intellectual  powers,  mis- 
guiding their  religious  feelings,  darkening  their  understanding,  and 
binding  people  with  its  chains  of  terror  and  fear. 

The  firm  could,  after  obtaining  mastery,  have  confined  itself,  if  it 
had  felt  disposed  to  do  so,  to  a  legitimate  trade,  based  on  honest  capi- 
tal, which  Dame  Nature  most'  readily  supplies  to  every  honest,  well- 
meaning  business  firm.  It  could,  if  it  had  wished  to,  have  limited 
itself  to  the  supplying  of  the  natural  wants  and  necessities  of  man  ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  it  could  have  w^eighed  its  wares  on  the  scales  of 
justice,  have  measured  them  with  the  line  of  truth,  and  have  dealt 
them  out  in  the  cup  of  love.  It  could,  if  it  had  washed  to,  have  im- 
ported rich  gems  and  bright  rubies  from  the  sacred  shores  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  dealt  them  out,  pure,  unalloyed,  and  unadulterated,  to  be  a 
joy  to  the  heart  and  a  crown  to  the  soul.  But  this  simple,  plain  way 
of  doing  business  did  not  suit  these  men.  They  wanted  to  benefit 
people  in  a  hooked  and  crooked  way.  And  they  insist  that  they  have 
benefited  mankind. 

The  false  pretences  under  which  the  predecessors  of  the  now  bank- 
rupt firm  started  were  at  least  of  a  harmless  nature.  As  long  as  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  love  were  the  staples  of  their  merchandise— as  long  as 
they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  deal  out  only  these,  it  was  of  little 
consequence  whether  they  did  it  in  the  name  of  a  sou  of  God,  a 
daughter  of  God,  a  mother  of  God,  a  Holy  Ghost,  or  anything  else. 
But  subsequently,  when  their  successors  left  their  paths  altogether— 
when  they  erected  a  structure  as  opposite  in  its  character  as  night 
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is  to  day — when  they  intrenched  themselves  in  power,  and  monoj)o- 
lized  the  entire  trade  of  the  civilized  world,  then  their  false  pretences 
ceased  to  be  of  that  innocent  nature.  They  pretended  to  preach  holi- 
ness, and  practised  sin  ;  they  announced  peace,  and  made  war ;  they 
spoke  of  love,  and  liad  liate  in  their  hearts — of  purity,  and  they  wal- 
lowed in  the  mire  of  immorality ;  they  enjoined  charity,  and  were 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty ;  they  extended  their  arms  to  embrace  in  love, 
and  strangled  to  death  their  unhappy  victims ;  they  shed  tears  of 
sympathy  and  pity,  and  loved  to  bathe  in  human  blood ;  they  spoke 
of  heaven,  and  sent  people  to  hell ;  and  all  with  the  good  purpose  of 
benefiting  mankind.  They  made  the  sufferings  and  pains  of  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  staple  article  of  their  trade.  It  is, 
in  fact,  their  specialty.  They  love  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  and  de- 
tails of  that  unfortunate  accident.  They  love  to  display  it  in  pictures, 
in  books,  on  their  altars,  in  song,  in  verse,  in  mournful  melodies,  in 
solemn  chants,  at  their  table,  in  the  privacy  of  their  life.  They  delight 
to  curse  the  people  who  accidentally  happened  to  witness  it.  They 
love  to  raise  crossed  pieces  of  wood,  with  an  effigy  of  that  man  nailed 
on  it.  They  shed  tears  of  holy  horror  when  gazing  at  it,  and  ex- 
pected thereby  that  Jesus  of  Xazareth  would  take  them  to  heaven  in  a 
Lightning  Express  Train  loaded  with  their  thefts,  perjuries,  immorali- 
ties, hypocrisy,  base  and  ignoble  actions.  Poor  Jesus  !  It  is  true 
that  he  had  to  suffer  the  pains  of  crucifixion  for  some  imprudent, 
dreamy  expressions  ;  but  that  ought  to  be  punishment  enough,  if  he 
deserved  any  at  all — which  wo  most  positively  deny.  But,  no  ;  his 
worshippers  crucify  him  every  day.  And  what  kind  of  a  crucifixion? 
Not  that  of  a  few  hours'  duration  of  bodily  pain  and  agony,  which 
thousands  before  him  have  endured,  and  thousands  will  endure;  but  a 
crucifixion  of  thousands  of  years  of  soul-harrowing  mental  anguish, 
wdiich  a  good  man  like  Jesus  would  naturally  feel  when  he  sees  his 
mantle  of  purity,  goodness,  and  holiness  stolen  by  incarnate  Sin,  to 
hide  its  iniquities  and  evil-doings. 

Were  Jesus  of  Nazareth  now  on  earth,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  chairman  of  the  late  Jubilation  Meeting  held  at  New  York  to 
celebrate  the  occupation  of  Eome  by  Victor  Emanuel's  legions.  He 
would,  in  spite  of  his  proverbial  forbearance  and  humility,  have,  in 
that  peculiar,  nice  Avay  of  his — of  parables — consigned  them  to  the 
realms  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  where  the  concern  really  comes  from. 
They  don't  like  to  go  back,  for  they  have  such  a  finiitful  field  of  opera- 
tions on  earth.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  disclaim  any  connection 
with  them.  For  the  firm  did  not  consider  the  huge  masses  of  human- 
ity as  its  master,  but  as  its  servants.     The  firm  did  not  consider  itself 
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a  ncccBsitj  to  man,  l)ut  looked  on  man  as  Jc;^itinialc;  prey  lor  its  de- 
vourinii;  appetite.  People  elamored  for  light;  and,  instead  of  giving 
them  the  light  of  God,  which  directs,  guides,  gives  life,  liope,  joy,  rea- 
son, nnderstanding,  the  true  light  lit  on  Mounts  Iloreb  and  Sinai,  they 
gave  tliem  the  fantastic  h'ght  of  decoying  lanterns,  fed  by  impure  oil 
drawn  from  the  polluted,  poisoned  well  of  ignorance,  absurdity,  and 
superstition.  Poor  people  I  what  foolish  figures  they  cut  under  that 
light !  They  thouglit  that  their  harlequin  performances  were  healthy 
movements  of  body.     They  thought  that  they  were  all  right. 

The  lirm  displayed  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a  good  cause.  It  dm- 
played  in  its  planning  the  most  fertile  genius,  in  its  execution  the  most 
wonderful  energy  and  the  most  unconrjuerable  resolution  ;  and  at  one 
time  it  had  the  world  in  its  grasp.  Emperors  walked  barefoot  to  do 
penance  at  its  commands  ;  princes  laid  prostrate  at  its  gates  ;  nations 
trembled  at  its  nod.  Its  flag  was  flaunted  everywhere.  Its  chains 
fettered  all  civilized  nations.  It  w^as  at  one  time  a  most  gigantic 
power,  and,  to  retain  that  powder,  it  adopted  the  motto,  "  The  end  jus- 
tifies the  means."  The  means !  And  what  means?  We  will  not  con- 
jure up  the  terrible  realities  of  the  past.  AvauntI  hypocrisy,  cruelty, 
murder,  profligacy,  cunning,  deception,  luxury,  tyranny,  despotism. 
Vanish  !  hide  yourselves,  ye  means  of  "  God's  Vicarage  on  Earth  " ! 

And  the  end  ?  Why,  to  make  itself  eternal,  everlasting,  God. 
Well,  it  could  not,  of  course,  do  it.  Thank  God,  it  is  bankrupt — it  is 
bursted  !  It  has  to  crawl,  to  creep,  to  fawn,  to  ingratiate  itself  by 
robing  itself  in  the  garbs  of  humility,  charity,  and  kindness.  But  its 
wings  are  clipped.  It  soon  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  hideous 
nightmare,  to  be  thought  of  with  a  shudder  amidst  the  delights  of 
broad  daylight.  For  it  is  broad  daylight ;  the  sun  shines,  ^ight- 
owls  hunt  up  their  dark  abode.  Fantastic  lanterns  are  wanted  no 
more  to  light  streets  with. 

How  w^as  this  bankruptcy  brought  about  ?  Very  simply.  Evers' 
concern  wdiich  starts  on  fictitious  capital  maintains  itself  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  term  by  dint  of  deep  cunning  and  unscrupulous  dealing. 
As  soon  as  an  opposition  to  its  monopoly  is  started,  that  opposition  is 
bound  to  show  up  all  the  shortcomings,  crimes,  and  defects  of  its  rival. 
It  offers  better  wares  ;  it  treats  people  with  more  liberality  and  kind- 
ness. The  man  who  had  the  honor  and  the  couracje  to  lead  off  in  that 
line  was  Martin  Luther.  He  was  a  terrible  rival.  He  gave  the  con- 
cera  hard  knocks.  He  hit  often,  and  he  hit  hard.  This  encouraged 
others  to  engage  in  similar  enterprises,  and  in  course  of  time  they  be- 
came very  numerous.  Although  hostile  and  antagonistic,  they  all 
agreed  on   one  point,  namely,  an  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
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parent  concern  ;  and  at  last  it  liad  to  succnml)  and  haul  down  its 
standard.  The  consummation  of  this  important  event  has  long  been 
anticipated,  and  has  therefore  not  been  attended  with  that  stir  which 
the  former  masrnitudc  of  the  concei*n  entitled  it  to.  The  concern  flew 
into  a  rage  ;  it  showed  its  teeth,  but  it  did  not  bite.  Infallibility  was 
nowhere.  Syllabus  did  not  help  it  any.  Those  profane  centurions 
who  occupied  the  Eternal  City  could  not  see  it.  Beyond  a  flood  of 
sympathy  which  the  manager  of  the  concern  at  the  time  of  its  dissolu- 
tion received  from  those  who  still  cling  to  their  former  fondness  for 
Roman  notions,  and  which  vented  itself  in  windy  protests  and  ^^  lle- 
solves  " — beyond  the  usual  passing  remarks  on  public  questions — every- 
thing remains  as  usual,  each  established  business  concern  doing  its 
accustomed  routine  of  business  with  the  most  self-satisfled  complacen- 
cy as  heretofore  ;  or,  in  vulgar  parlance,  "  the  world  still  wags  along," 
even  without  ''  God's  Yicarage  on  Earth"  to  superintend  it.  We  all 
of  us  experience  the  sense  of  relief  of  having  got  rid  of  an  unwieldy, 
disgusting  incubus. 

II. 

THE   SUCCESSOKS    OF    ST.    PETER. 

Yes,  it  is  broad  daylight.  The  sun  has  just  risen  gloriously  on  our 
horizon.  Here  and  tliere  we  yet  behold  dark  clouds,  hurling  light- 
nings one  at  another.  Don't  mind  it.  It  is  only  the  vestige  of  night 
reluctantly  departing.  The  azure  dome  is  radiant  with  morning's  glo- 
ries. The  perfumed  air  vibrates  with  the  invigorating  breezes  of 
Freedom  and  Liberty.  Hefreshed  and  strengthened,  man  prepares 
himself  for  another  day's  labor,  toil,  and  struggles,  to  add  another  link 
to  the  chain  of  thousands  of  years,  to  build  up  and  erect  everlasting 
and  indestructible  monuments  of  his  development  toward  perfection. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  huge  structure  of  night,  reared  by  mor- 
tals during  the  shadows  of  its  sway.  There  it  is,  a  thing  of  magnifi- 
cent beauty  on  the  outside  !  Of  what  gigantic  dimensions  !  To  what 
immense  heights  it  rears  its  proud  head  !  Examine  its  foundations  ; 
count  its  huge  blocks  of  granite,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  earth — 
from  the  countries  of  Europe,  from  the  nations  of  Asia,  from  the  re- 
gions of  Africa,  from  the  Americas,  from  the  islands  of  the  sea,  from 
everywhere  where  its  emissaries  had  penetrated,  with  civilization  in 
one  hand,  and  its  spurious  wares  in  the  other  hand.  Observe  the 
quality  and  the  dimensions  of  its  blocks,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  The 
plebeian  sandstone,  the  aristocratic  marble,  the  solid,  stem  granite,  the 
small,  soft  pebble — all  had  to  contribute  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this 
Colossus.     Behold  its  glittering  walls  rising  gracefully  on  the  founda- 
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tion.  Count  its  columns  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  precious  metals, 
formed  into  Beauty's  classic  lines,  saved  from  the  culture  of  Rome  and 
Greece.  Admire  the  wide-spanning  arclie?,  festooned  with  wreaths, 
chiseled  from  marble  into  Nature's  most  ])erfect  counterfeitings.  Look 
at  its  graceful  niches,  at  its  blazing  windows,  reflecting  in  harmony  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  See  its  vast,  massive  gates,  emblazoned  with 
heraldry,  hung  with  trophies,  and  garlanded  with  bronzes  cast  into 
Beauty's  shape  by  Art's  highest  feats.  Gaze  up  to  its  gilded  domes, 
reflecting  the  dazzling  light-beams  of  the  sun  to  its  tens  of  thousands 
of  graceful  turrets  and  to  its  thousands  of  heaven-soaring  towers  and 
steeples.  Listen  to  the  eloquence  of  its  orators,  to  the  winged  flight 
of  its  poets,  to  the  mellow  vibrations  of  its  chants,  to  the  intoxicating 
harmony  of  its  music.  Look  at  all  this  vast  mass  of  beauties,  grand, 
solid,  gorgeous,  ethereal,  and  awe-inspiring,  and  say,  Is  man  a  weak, 
frail  being  ?  But,  alas  !  like  the  true  love  of  a  true  woman's  true 
heart,  with  its  soft  yearnings  and  longings,  grasping  in  its  embrace  a 
worthless  object,  and  lavishing  on  it  all  the  riches  of  its  divine  nature, 
the  treasures  of  its  gifts,  the  poetry  of  its  being,  the  beauties  of  its 
harmonies,  and  the  melodies  of  its  fancy  ;  like  this  true  woman's  love 
is  the  immortal  soul  of  man,  with  its  divine  qualities  and  powers,  with 
its  creations,  with  its  most  sublime  achievements  adorning  hideous, 
grim-faced,  repulsive  Superstition. 

For,  look  at  its  foundation  and  at  its  walls,  and  examine  the  mor- 
tar which  holds  them  together.  Can  you  see  what  it  is  composed  of? 
Of  human  misery,  human  sufi"erings,  shrieks  of  victims  immolated 
alive,  burned  at  the  stake,  slain  in  sacrilegious  wars,  all  of  it  reduced 
to  the  required  liquid  state  by  being  mixed  in  human  blood  of  mill- 
ions of  beino-s  created  in  God's  own  imaice,  and  robbed  of  their  rii^hts, 
reason,  and  understanding.  See  Hypocrisy  stare  at  you  \vith  mocking 
eye  from  behind  its  marble  columns ;  see  Tyranny  stand  behind  its 
gates  ;  see  Superstition  enthroned  on  its  blazing  altars.  Alas,  for 
human  genius — for  that  spark  of  divine  creative  power  imprisoned  in 
that  frail,  mortal  frame ! 

Oh,  thou  spark  of  divine  creative  power !  the  magnificence  of  thy 
creations,  although  Darkness  approj)riated  it  to  its  base  purposes,  will 
forever  bear  testimony  of  thy  divine  source.  But  we  have  no  time  to 
soliloquize,  for  we  are  at  its  gates.  Over  it  is  emblazoned  another  firm- 
name  of  the  concern — "  The  Most  Holy  Eomau  Catholic  Church." 
Well,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  name.  It  is  only  a  name — 
no  more,  no  less.     It  is  always  a  "  Church,"  if  not  a  Religion. 

But,  let  us  enter.  A  dim  twilight  pervades  the  interior — a  twi- 
light, the  struggle  between  day  and  night,  which  alternately  distrib- 
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utos  light  and  shadow  through  the  vast  space  of  the  interior.  At  first 
it  is  impossible  to  discern  anything,  or  to  settle  the  eye  on  any  point ; 
but  gradually  our  sight  perceives  objects.  What  a  Babel  of  masses  of 
curiosities  do  we  then  behold  !  Innumerable  naves,  galleries,  wings, 
niches,  altars,  monuments,  dusty  shelves  with  huge  mountains  of  old 
manuscripts  and  books  ;  vast  graves  with  masses  of  human  skeletons  ; 
grand  rows  of  statues  of  Byzantine  emperors,  Gothic  princes,  kings, 
princes,  knights,  popes,  cardinals,  bishops  with  crowns,  with  tiaras, 
with  mitres  ;  mountains  of  knives.  Bibles,  daggers,  prayer-books,  rosa- 
ries, swords,  crosses,  helmets  ;  statues  of  Sensuality's  fairest  form  by 
the  side  of  chaste  nuns  ;  monks  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  fat  gluttons, 
melancholy  hermits,  flaming  enthusiasts ;  crosses  combatting  with 
crescents;  missionaries  surrounded  by  heathens;  rude  Goths,  Teu- 
tons, Slavonic  nobles,  Celts,  Danes,  K^ormans,  kneeling  to  priests  ; 
strangely-attired  figures  grasping  the  cross  ;  saints  of  all  kinds  and 
colors,  male  saints,  female  saints,  and  children  saints  ;  kings  kneeling 
to  popes,  kings  with  shattered  crowns^  emperors  standing  barefooted 
and  in  penitential  garments  ;  men,  on  whose  brow  Science  has  jjlaced 
its  lustrous  mark,  trembling  at  bulls  of  excommunication  ;  works  of 
art  by  hands  of  the  greatest  masters  ;  poets  with  tuned  lyres,  chanting 
of  Love,  Charity,  and  Mercy ;  priests  sitting  in  booths  and  selling 
tickets  of  absolution  at  lowest  cash  prices,  at  retail,  and  at  wholesale  ; 
enthusiastic  priests  with  benevolent  faces,  preaching  love  and  good- 
will to  all  men  on  earth  ;  hordes  of  Jesuits,  w^itli  cunning  and  hypoc- 
risy and  fanaticism  stamped  on  their  faces  :  stern  Grand  Inquisitors, 
looking  with  fanatic  joy  on  the  torture,  the  faggot,  and  the  mountains 
of  human  skeletons  ;  Ghettoes  with  massacred  Jews  ;  crazed  masses  of 
human  beings  flowing  like  a  torrent,  w^ith  banners  and  flags,  shouting, 
"  The  grave  !  the  grave  ! — we  must  have  the  grave  of  the  Saviour  !  " 
banners,  flags,  trophies  of  war,  huge  piles  of  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones  ;  blazing  altars,  magnificent  Madonnas  ; — a  mixture  of 
the  sacred  with  the  profane,  of  the  grand  and  the  ridiculous,  of  the 
true  and  the  absurd  ;  but,  alas !  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
sacred,  grand,  true,  and  noble — so  very  small  as  to  be,  in  the  dim  twi- 
light, hardly  perceptible. 

What  are  those  statues  with  tiaras  on  their  heads  ?  The  Popes, 
did  you  sav  ?  We  must  have  a  look  at  the  manaorers  of  the  concern. 
There  is  quite  a  number  of  them.  Some  of  them  look  like  real  good 
fellows  ;  their  faces  beam  gently  and  kindly.  Poor  men  !  they  are 
out  of  place.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  their  ofHce  that  they  were  good 
men  ;  they  would  certainly  have  been  the  same  in  any  other  position 
in  society.      Some  of  the  Popes  look  like  mere  jiuppets — like  wax 
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figurcH,  ill  tlio  liaiids  oi'  nicii  wlio  imdcrfjtand  wire-i>ulliijg  bo  well  tliat 
tlioy  C(^uld  discount  any  ol'  our  hlirowd  ])olitician.s.  Some  of  these 
Popes  look  the  very  ])ictiMe  of  gluttony,  debaucliery,  and  Bcnsuality. 
There  are  a  Jew  amongst  them  wIhj  have  the  inark  of  Hovereignty 
.stamped  on  their  face  ;  they  were  men  born  to  c'oinmand,  of  Btern, 
ligid,  inflexible  character,  who  impressed  the  mould  of  their  intellect 
on  their  respective  ages.  But  who  is  that  one  with  that  repulsive  face, 
witli  a  forehead  slanting  back  like  that  of  a  cannibal,  with  tlie  coarse, 
sensual  lips,  with  nostrils  as  if  continually  scenting  prey  to  devour, 
with  eyes  cunning  like  a  fox  and  cruel  like  a  tiger?  What  is  liis 
name?  Ah,  on  his  pedestal  is  engraved,  "  Alexander  VI."  Is  this 
not  the  incestuous  Pope,  who  had  a  son  named  Caesar  Borgia,  and  a 
daughter  named  Lucretia  Borgia  ?  That's  enough  I  There  is  a 
"  God's  Yicar  on  Earth  "  for  you  !  The  successors  of  St.  Peter,  they 
call  themselves  ! — of  that  humble  Jewish  fisher,  of  honest,  unsophisti- 
cated Peter,  Avho  caught  iish  in  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  make  a  living 
by,  and  to  get  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  to  go  to  Jerusalem  once  in  a 
while.  Poor  Peter,  3'ou  were  out  of  luck  on  that  day  when  the  Pabbi 
Jesus  came  along  and  coaxed  you  to  change  your  occupation  of  catch- 
ing fish  for  that  of  catching  men !  Of  course,  we  don't  know  what 
success  you  have  had  in  catching  fish ;  but  as  a  catcher  of  men  you 
were  not  a  success.  If  that  troubles  you  in  your  grave,  rest  easy  on 
that  score,  for  your  successors  have  made  up  for-  your  incapacity. 
They  did  not  content  themselves  with  throwing  a  small  net  in  a  lake 
to  catch  a  few  fish.  Kot  they  !  They  had  an  especial  net,  patented 
besides,  made  for  their  especial  use — a  net  whose  threads  were  chainp, 
and  wdiose  grapples  were  iron  hooks,  but  all  of  it  painted  in  most 
beautiful  colors,  covered  with  all  kinds  of  nicknacks  as  baits.  They 
threw  their  net  in  the  vast  oceans  of  the  earth,  and  they  made  tremen- 
dous big  hauls  of  fish,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  big  leviathan  of 
the  sea  to  the  small  heiTing-fish  known  as  French  sardines. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  fish,  Peter,  which  would  not  take  a  nip  at 
their  bait :  w^e  mean  those  Jewish  fish  of  your  own  beloved  sea  of 
Galilee  and  of  the  sacred  Jordan.     Your  successors  said  that  they  did 
not  want  them  at  all — that  they  were  not  good  enough  to  be  caught 
in  that  beautiful  net.     They  did  not  at  all  curse,  nor  get  mad  about  i 
it ;  but  once  in  a  while  they  would  steal  one,  and  hide  him  carefully,  J 
and  rear  him  tenderly,  and  make  such  a  nice  little  catcher  of  men  of  I 
him  !     Of  course,  they  did  not  at  all  want  the  Jewish  fish  ! 

,  "Well,  Peter,  you  were  an  honest,  faithful  man,  although  you  would  | 
get  mad  once  in  a  while,  and  then  play  the  deuce  generally.  Once,  | 
on  such  an  occasion,  you  drew  a  sword  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  a  centu-  ' 
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rion.  We  really  don't  know  whether  it  was  accidental  or  intentional, 
when  you  diminished  the  length  of  an  ear  of  the  Roman  hireling.  If 
intentional,  it  must  have  been  only  because  his  ears  were  of  tliat 
length  which  is  generally  associated  with  a  certain  quadruped,  stub- 
born animal,  and  you  wished  to  reduce  them  to  the  moderate  length 
of  a  rational,  reasoning  human  being.  Your  successors,  Peter, 
thought  otherwise.  They  loved  to  put  long  ears  on  the  human  beings 
who  were  caught  in  their  net.  They  delighted  to  see  them  as  idiotic 
as  the  quadruped,  stubborn  animal  spoken  of;  and  as  for  stubborn- 
ness, why,  they  whipped  it  out  of  them.  Or  was  it  accidental  that 
you  cut  his  ear  off  ? — and  does  this  awkwardness  trouble  you  ?  Hest 
easy  on  that  score  !  Your  successors  made  up  also  that  for  you  ! 
lliey  knew  how  to  handle  a  sword  dexterously.  They  used  it  with 
the  most  deadly  accuracy.  They  hit  the  heart ;  they  plunged  the 
sword  in  deep  to  the  hilt ;  they  loved  to  see  life-blood  flow  like  rivers ; 
they  loved  to  bathe  in  human  gore.  They  knew  how  to  use  the 
sword,  whether  they  wished  to  kill  swiftly,  with  lightning  speed,  or 
slowly  and  gradually,  delighting  to  watch  the  agonies  of  their  victims 
with  savage  cruelty.  How  greedily  they  hoarded  the  mountains  of 
human  skeletons,  like  a  miser  hoards  his  gold  !  And  all  this  in  thy 
name,  the  disciple  of  Ilim  who  said,  "  Put  up  thy  sword  "  ! 

But,  after  all,  Peter  can  be  proud  of  his  countrymen  ;  they  have 
outlived  the  concern.  It  had  to  haul  down  its  proud  flag.  It  throws 
no  more  its  nets  into  vast  oceans.  It  flshes  in  solitary  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  small  lakes  of.  Erin.  IIow  has  its  magnificence  departed, 
never  more  to  rise  to  that  power  which  it  had  formerly  possessed  !  It 
may  for  a  time  recuperate,  by  hoarding  its  resources ;  but  it  is  a  bank- 
rupt concern — its  main  power  is  forever  gone. 
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Between  Nature  and  human  nature  there  exist  many  striking 
analogies.  In  the  face  of  the  mighty  mother  we  find  mirrored  the 
expression  of  our  changing  moods  and  passions.  The  sunny  smile  of 
our  joy  and  the  deep  shadow  of  our  sorrow,  the  frown  of  our  anger 
and  the  settled  calm  of  quiet  meditation,  seem  also  to  pass  over  and 
work  like  changes  on  the  visible  forms  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  We 
have  sought  out  forms  of  beauty  and  scenes  of  loveliness  to  hang  like 
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pearls  on  tlie  brows  of  our  loved  ones.  We  have  taken  the  Bccret 
laws  and  the  hidden  workings  of  matter  to  lepresent  the  no  less  mys- 
terious movements  of  our  own  hearts.  The  needle  trembling  to  the 
magnctie  ])ole,  the  sunflower  folhjwing  with  open  eye  the  lord  of  day, 
the  j)alc  bosom  of  a  still  lake  refleeting  the  stars  of  eve,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  figures  more  or  less  appropriate,  have  been  chosen  to  lend 
a  deeper  meaning  to  the  affection  within  us  which  yearns  for  utter- 
ance and  return. 

To  represent  those  feelings  that  draw  us  to  each  other,  making  us 
social  beings,  loving  and  beloved,  we  employ  that  affinity  or  desire  for 
union  which  exists  among  the  various  substances  into  which  chemistry 
has  divided  matter.  Among  these,  there  is  scarcely  any  but  has  a 
capability  of  union  with  some  other,  or  perhaps  with  two  or  three  oth- 
ers. Even  so  we  are  formed  to  be  attracted  to  each  other  in  manifold 
w^ays,  and  souls  of  diverse  temper  combine  by  a  law  as  inevitable  as 
any  which  rules  the  universe  of  matter.  Affinities,  too,  are  of  various 
degrees  in  the  spii-itual  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world.  We  distin- 
guish our  likings  according  to  the  relations  w^e  occupy  to  their  sub- 
jects. It  seems  a  natural  and  fitting  thing  that  a  father  or  mother's 
heart  should  cling  fondly  to  their  children  ;  and  it  seems  no  less  natu- 
ral and  fitting  that  this  should  beget  similar  affection — that  theirs 
should  be  drawn  forth  in  return.  We  accept  it  equally  as  belonging 
to  established  order  and  harmony,  that  those  of  the  same  family  or 
kindred  should  dwell  together  in  unity,  though  the  exceptions  ijaay 
sometimes  appear  more  frequent  than  the  rule.  But  the  causes  lie 
somewhat  deeper  which  attract  two  souls  to  each  other,  binding  them 
together  by  the  sacred  name  of  friends  ;  and  deeper  still  we  must  seek 
for  the  source  of  that  dim,  confused  longing  which  we  distinguish  pre- 
eminently by  the  name  of  Love.  Superficial  commentators  on  human 
w^eakness  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  the  first  of  these  two  forms 
of  affection  is  quite  extinct  in  these  days  of  ours.  Damon  and 
Pythias,  the  heroes  of  Homer,  and  other  such  illustrious  examples, 
belong,  say  they,  to  the  past,  and  the  spirit  that  conceived  their  mar- 
vellous attachment  is  as  much  out  of  date  as  their  robes  and  sandals. 
They  bid  us  observe  two  romantic  young  ladies  rushing  into  each 
other's  arms  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  undying  friendship,  and 
thereafter  taking  notes  of  each  other's  dress,  to  form  a  future  subject 
of  ill-natured  criticism,  and  they  ask  us  how  many  grains  of  true 
affection  we  can  find  in  all  that  bushel  of  chafil  Or  they  point  us  to 
a  company  of  jolly  good  fellows,  as  each  one  has  in  his  turn  noisily 
been  declared  to  be,  and  intimate  a  well-founded  doubt  that  their  pro- 
fessions of  ardent  attachment  will  be  more  lasting  than  their  morning 
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headaches.  Siicli  small  wits,  however,  are  as  great  humbugs  as  those 
the  J  satirize.  We  all  know  that  honest  friendship  can  only  subsist 
between  honest  hearts,  and  we  do  believe  and  trust  that  there  is  ti*ue 
metal  enough  left  in  the  world  to  outface  all  counterfeits. 

Tiie  other  and  higher  development  of  our  social  nature  has  suffered 
more  from  the  exa2:2:erations  of  its  eulocfists  than  from  the  sneers  of 
liostile  criticism.  That  strange  fever  of  the  blood,  that  strange  over- 
mastering frenzy  and  uncontrollable  transport,  to  which  poets  and 
novelists  have  given  the  name  of  Love,  and  which  proclaims  the  vic- 
tim's urgent  need  of  leeches  or  a  strait-waistcoat,  has  but  a  very 
doubtful  existence  in  real  life.  Ordinary  mortals  will  confess  that 
what  are  poetically  termed  the  darts  of  Cupid,  do  work  a  wondrous 
change  on  their  inner  being.  The  most  prosaic  will  feel  considerably 
more  romantic  than  before  the  stroke ;  they  w^ill  dream,  perhaps,  of 
bowers  of  roses,  though,  more  probably,  of  cozy  domestic  interiors 
with  certain  charming  accompaniments ;  they  may  so  far  be  transport- 
ed out  of  the  dominion  of  common  sense,  as  to  practise  before  the 
glass  graceful  attitudes  of  dropping  on  one  knee  and  laying  their  hand 
on  their  heart ;  though  the  more  practical  course  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  a  terrible  lady  known  as  Mamma  is  more  likely  to  be  pur- 
sued. Yerily,  those  talented  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  em- 
ployed their  genius  in  the  writing  of  fiction  have  much  to  answer  for 
on  the  score  of  misrepresentations  of  this,  the  most  tender  and  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  our  hearts.  True,  the  subject  is  as  old  as  Para- 
dise, and  seems  yet  to  have  on  it  the  freshness  of  the  young  earth.  It 
has  indeed  been  the  theme  of  genius  in  all  ages  ;  races  savage  and 
civilized  have  alike  owned  its  sway  ;  its  sighs  are  a  sort  of  universal 
language,  and  its  glances  are  the  only  realized  telegraphy  without 
wires.  But  all  these,  and  many  more,  transcendental  qualities  which 
may  be  found  in  this  divine  flame,  form  no  excuse  for  every  scribbler 
applying  it  to  his  farthing  rushlight,  and  pretending  that  he  is  an 
ordained  priest  of  its  altar,  commissioned  to  declare  the  due  order  of 
its  mysteries.  If  folks  were  simple  enough  to  believe  every  quack 
who  sets  up  as  a  professor  of  this  gentle  science,  the  consequences 
would  be  appalling.  The  world  out  of  Bedlam  would  become  still 
less  different  from  that  part  of  it  within  ;  the  unfortunates  would  be- 
come familiar  with  the  appearance  of  mad-doctors,  and  the  solicitous 
friends  of  any  lady  or  gentleman  of  property  would  only  have  to 
prove  them  to  be  in  love,  to  show  their  inability  to  conduct  their  own 
affairs. 

Unperverted  nature  is  fortunately  strong  enough  to  preserve  us 
from  such  a  state  of  things.     It  is  only  the  weak-minded  of  either  sex 
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wlio  pin  tliclr  faitli  (ui  tlie  phases  of  the  ternJcr  passion  exhibited  in 
trashy  novels.  Jake  docs  not  the  less  believe  tliat  lie  loves  Hcttie  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  thouu^li  lu;  (loesn't  tiirii  inelancholy,  walk  about 
uttering  inarticulate  threats  against  some  imaginary  rival,  or  encour- 
age rheumatics  by  waiting  below  the  window  of  his  adored  one,  just 
to  see  the  gas— no,  the  taper — ])ut  out,  and  then  walk  home  barehead- 
ed, apostrophizing  the  moon.  And  supposing  that  he  can  enjoy  a  com- 
fortable chat  in  the  back  parlor — supposing  that  all  parties  concerned 
think  him  a  likely  young  man — su])posing  ho  has  no  taste  for  writing 
doggerel  and  calling  it  poetry,  and  that  tlie  green-eyed  monster  never 
troubles  his  thoughts — why,  what's  the  use  of  it  all  ?  Surely  you  arc 
not  bound  to  take  leave  of  the  best  half  of  your  senses,  when  you  take 
a  particular  liking  to  one  of  the  other  sex.  Surely  courtship  is  not  a 
kind  of  fools'  paradise,  and  matrimony  a  trap-door  by  which  yon  de- 
scend with  a  thump  to  solid  earth  again.  It  is  noticeable  that  most 
novels  end  with  a  marriage,  and  do  not  venture  to  follow  the  hero  or 
lieroine  into  domesticity.  The  romance  of  the  thing  appears  to  bo 
clean  gone ;  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  the  realm  of  Hymen  is  a  very 
prosaic  territory  indeed,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  angelic 
maid  who  has  talked  the  most  exalted  sentiment  throuo:hout  the  course 
of  three  volumes,  has  now  nothing  left  her  but,  according  to  lago's 
atrocious  insinuation,  "  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

Nay,  verily,  most  veracious  writers  of  fiction !  but  there  is  a  depth 
and  a  reality  in  the  mysterious  blending  of  two  human  souls  that  few 
of  you  have  sought  to  fathom.  All  the  billing  and  cooing,  the  tender 
s]3eeches  and  the  hillet-douaymg,  belong  only  to  the  surface  of  the 
matter ;  and  if,  underneath,  there  flow  not  a  strong,  still  current  of 
true-hearted  devotion,  all  external  flummery  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
It  is  no  light  thing,  this  tuning  of  two  kindred  hearts  for  a  harmony 
that  should  last  as  long  as  life.  But  as  the  scraping  and  sounding  of 
the  cat-gut  is  subordinate  to  the  melody  for  which  they  are  only  the 
preparation,  so  the  arrangement  for  the  symphony  matrimonial,  though 
doubtless  an  interesting  and  very,  agreeable  process,  must  rank  below 
the  full  swell  of  harmony,  the  beautiful  accord  of  twin  lives  that  suc- 
ceed it.  Some  cynical  reader  may  venture  to  suggest  that  in  this 
divine  duet  there  are  fewer  chords  than  discords — that,  instead  'of 
finely-modulated  sounds,  there  ensues,  in  most  cases,  a  series  of  harsh 
vibrations  most  unmusical  and  ear-grating.  But,  disregarding  such 
objections,  we  say,  further,  that  as,  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, the  grandest  bursts  of  melody  generally  follow  a  harsh  and  disso- 
nant series  of  notes,  so,  if  the  mutual  afiection  is  of  sterling  quality, 
discord  will  only  be  a  prelude  to  more  enduring  harmony.     But  we 
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liave  forgotten  our  affinities,  and  have  got  into  chromatic?.  The  one, 
however,  may  as  well  serve  for  ilhistration  as  the  other.  Both  hut 
feehly  represent  what  most  of  ns  can  feel  mucli  more  vividly  ;  both 
fall  far  short  of  tlie  reality,  which  neither  words  can  express  nor  sym- 
bols translate.  There  is  only  one  other  point  on  which  our  chemical 
>uhstances  can  throw  some  light :  we  mean  the  apparent  isolation  and 
utter  incapacity  for  union  of  some  strangely-tempered  souls.  This 
also  has  its  countei*part  in  the  natural  world  ;  for  is  there  not  a  sub- 
stance expressly  designated  Paraffin — or  destitute  of  affinity — which 
remains  impassive  to  the  advances  of  any  other  substance  whatever, 
and  has  a  total  repugnance  to  imion  with  any  ?  The  ladies  have  no 
doubt  already  labelled  with  this  title  the  whole  class  of  old  bachelors, 
and  perha2)s,  too,  a  goodly  number  of  young  ones.  We  only  pray 
them  to  be  discriminating,  and  put  some  of  this  objectionable  hard- 
ness to  the  credit  of  their  own  sex.  Manv  a  warm  heart  has  been 
chilled  into  paraffin-like  rigidity  by  their  cold  glances  or  by  their 
treacherous  smiles;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  we  begin  to 
distribute  blame,  the  less  gentle  section  of  the  race  will  be  found  the 
more  guilty. 


THE    EAKTIIEN    JAR. 

liABBi  Joshua,  the  son  of  Chahaniah,  was  a  very  learned  and  a 
very  wise  man,  but  he  was  ugly.  His  complexion  was  so  dark  that 
he  was  nicknamed  "  The  Blacksmith,"  and  little  children  ran  away 
from  him.  Yet  his  wisdom  and  learning  caused  him  to  be  esteemed 
and  respected  by  every  one,  and  even  the  Emperor  Trajan  treated  him 
with  much  consideration. 

One  day,  wdien  the  Babbi  went  to  court,  the  Emperor's  daughter 
openly  laughed  at  his  ugliness,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Babbi,  I  won- 
der how  it  is  that  such  great  wisdom  as  yours  should  be  contained  in 
such  an  ugly  head  !  " 

Babbi  Joshua  kept  his  temper,  and,  instead  of  replying,  asked, 
''  Princess,  in  what  vessels  does  your  august  father  keep  his  wine  ?  " 
•   "  In  earthen  jars,  to  be  sure,"  replied  she. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  Babbi,  feigning  surprise.  "  AVliy,  all 
the  common  people  keep  their  wine  in  earthen  jars.  An  Emperor's 
wine  should  be  kept  in  handsomer  vessels." 

The  Princess  thought  that  Babbi  Joshua,  who  always  said  such 
clever  things,  was  really  in  earnest ;  so  oft'  she  went  to  the  chief  but- 
ler and  ordered  him  to  pour  all  the  Emperor's  wine  out  of  the  earthen 
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jars  into  gold  and  hilvxT  vessels — eartlien  jars  being  unworthy  of  sncli 
])reeious  drink. 

The  butler  followed  these  orders  ;  but  when  the  wine  cainc  to  t])o 
royal  table,  it  liad  turned  sour,  and  tasted  quite  flat. 

The  next  time  the  Princess  met  llabbi  Joshua  she  expressed  her 
astonishment  at  his  liaving  given  lier  such  a  strange  piece  of  advice, 
and  said,  "  Do  you  know,  Ilabbi,  that  all  that  fine  wine  that  I  had 
poured  into  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  turned  sour?  " 

"  Then  you  have  learned  a  simple  lesson,  Princess,"  was  the 
Rabbi's  rej^ly.  "  Wine  is  best  kept  in  common  vessels  ;  and  so  is  wis- 
dom." 

The  next  time  the  Princess  met  the  clever  Pabbi  she  did  not  laugh 
at  his  ugly  face. 


EABBi:^riCAL    APHORISMS. 

Say  not,  "  I  will  do  nothing,"  because  thou  canst  not  do  every- 
thing. 

Discord  is  like  a  leak  in  a  cistern  :  drop  by  drop  all  the  water 
escapes. 

Misery  and  remorse  are  the  children  of  revenge. 

Where  there  is  no  peace,  nothing  flourishes. 

Look  not  at  the  flask,  but  at  its  contents. 

Learn  first,  and  philosophize  afterwards. 

Ill  weeds  grow  apace  ;  Neglect  is  their  gardener. 

Wisdom  is  a  tree,  and  active  virtue  its  fruit. 

Sow  peace  at  home  ;  scatter  its  fruits  abroad. 

To  deserve  mercy,  practise  mercy. 

The  righteous  need  no  monument :  their  deeds  are  their  monument. 

He  who  gratifies  revenge  destroys  his  own  house. 

If  any  blame  can  be  attached  to  thee,  be  the  first  to  declare  it. 


TO    THEOLOGIAXS. 

A  knowledge  of  divinity  to  gain, 

Without  Hebrew  Scriptures'  aid. 
Is  labor  hopeless,  profitless,  and  vain, 

Losing  the  substance  for  the  shade. 

To  Hebrew  lore.  Philosophy  must  lend 
The  lamp  that  sheds  its  cheering  ray  ; 

Else,  tho'  the  sun  its  brightest  beam  shall  send, 
Sightless  the  student  gropes  his  way. 


NEW  LOAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULAR     PROPOSALS. 

TREASURY    DEPARTIVIEXT,  Washington,  Feb.  28,  1871. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  books  will  be  opened  on  the  6th  day  of  March 
next,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  subscriptions  to  the  National  Loan,  under  the 
act  approved  July  14, 1870,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Refunding  of  the  National 
Debt,"  and  the  act  in  amendment  thereof,  approved  Jaru  20,  1871. 

The  proposed  loan  comprises  three  classes  of  bonds,  namely : 

First.  Bonds- to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bear- 
ing interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Second.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Third.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  to  the  loan  will  have  preference  in  the  following  order,  namely  : 

First.  Subscriptions  that  may  be  first  made  for  five  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  of  which  there  wall  be  reserved  for  twenty  days, 
one-half  for  subscribers  in  this  country,  and  one-half  for  subscribers  in  foreign 
coilntries. 

Second.     Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  each  class  of  bonds. 

Third.  Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
four  and  a  half  per  cent. ,  and  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

Fourth.  Subscriptions  for  any  five  per  cent,  bonds  that  may  not  be  subscribed  for 
in  the  preceding  classes. 

When  a  subscription  is  made,  the  subscriber  will  be  required  to  deposit  two  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  thereof  in  coin  or  currency  of  the  United  States,  or  in  bonds  of 
the  class  to  be  exchanged,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Government  when  the  new  bonds 
are  delivered ;  and  payment  may  be  made  either  in  coin  or  in  bonds  of  the  United  States 
knowTi  as  five-twenty  bonds,  at  their  par  value. 

The  coin  received  in  payment  will  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  five-twenty 
bonds,  and  the  debt  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  increased  by  this  loan. 

The  bonds  will  be  registered  or  issued  with  coupons,  as  may  be  desired  by  sub- 
scribers. Registered  bonds  will  be  issued  of  the  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500, 
$1,000,  $5,000,  and  $10,000 ;  and  coupon  bonds  of  each  denomination  except  the  last 
two.  The  interest  will  be  payable  in  the  United  States,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer, 
any  Assistajit  Treasurer,  or  Designated  Depositary  of  the  Government,  quarterly,  on  the 
first  days  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  in  each  year. 

The  bonds  of  the  several  classes  aforesaid,  and  the  interest  thereon,  are  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in 
any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority. 

After  maturity,  the  bonds  last  issued  will  be  first  redeemed,  by  classes  and  num- 
bers, as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  bonds  will  be  issued  at  the  United  States  Treasury,  but  the  agents  for  the 
negotiation  of  the  loan  in  Europe  are  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  subscribers 
for  the  transmission  of  the  bonds  to  the  agents  through  whom  svibscriptions  may  be 
received. 

Subscribers  in  the  United  States  will  receive  the  new  bonds  of  the  agents  with 
whom  the  sub.scriptions  are  made. 

In  the  United  States  the  National  Banks  are  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions, 
and  subscriptions  may  also  be  made  at  the  otlicc  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  the  Designated  Depositaries  at  lUift'alo,  N.  Y.;  Chicago, 
111,;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Louisville,  Ky,  ;   Mobile,  Ala.;  and  Pittsburg,  Pemi, 

P.  S, — This  Department  and  its  own  Loan  Agents  are  now  ready  to  receive  the 
United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds  and  to  pay  the  gold  interest  thereon  to  May  1 ,  from 
which  date  the  new  bonds  will  bear  interest.  A  scrip  certificate,  calling  for  the  bonds 
on  the  1st  May,  will  be  issued  at  once  in  exchange  for  the  old  bonds. 

GEO.   S.   BOUTWELU   Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Risil  finihn  k  Giii, 


j^v^JLInTTJIF'^CTXJI^.SI^S 


OF    THE 


m 


Mte  Shirts, 


ALSO    OF 


Flannel  and  Cassimere  Shirts, 
Drawers,  Overalls,  &c. 


48  LEONARD  STREET 


Between  Church  St, 

and  West  Broadway, 


Hbw  York, 


THE    NEW    ERA    ADVERTISER. 


5.') 


■\Ve  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Dealers  and  all  Purchasers  of 

to  some  of  the  changes  and  improvements  in  our  styles  and  reduction  of  prices. 

We  now  manufacture  over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  varieties  of  Carriages,  and  are  constantly  adding 
such  improvements  as  our  experience  teaches  us  will  benefit  the  Carriages,  making  them  m<  re  dura- 
ble, adding  beauty  wlicn  possible,  and  reducing  prices  as  fast  as  can  be  done,  and  keep  up  our  iiigh 
standard  of  workmanship  and  finish,  elet;ancc  of  style,  and  beauty  of  ornamental  paintititr. 

At  our  "VVurerooms  you  can  see  our  full  line  of  goods  displayed,  where  a  call  is  respectfully  solicited. 


THIS     C^OInBY    inrRIIffGSR^ 

WITH    MOULTON'S    PATENT    ROLLS. 
THE  MOST  PERFECT  I     THE  CHEAPEST  I     AND  BEST  WRINGER  IN  THE  WORLD  ! 

Rolls  are  Pure  "White  T'nbber,  Frame,  being  of  best  Galvanized  Iron,  can  never  rot,  rust,  or  wear 
out.  It  takes  less  room  than  any  other,  is  lighter,  fastens  itself  to  the  tub,  runs  easier,  and  for  many 
other  reasons  is  the  best.     It  is  WARRANTED  in  every  case. 

"We  want  good,  active    !iI"VE    AGENTS  to  canvass  in  every  town. 

508   Broadtvay,   Keiv  Yoi^Jt. 


(By  E.  P.  RIDER.) 

WONDERFUL 

INGENIOUS  ! 

A  fiords  great 

Amnsement  and  Instructioii. 

ITS  LIKE  WAS  NEVER  SEEN. 

Brass   Boiler,    Silver-Plated 
Fly-Wheel^  Cylinder,  Steam- 
Chest,  Safety  Valve,  d-c. 

Takes  steam  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
and  runs  from  1,200  to  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Having  furnished  the  power,  it  only  re- 
mains for  the  boys  to  arrange  and  apply 
the  machinery. 

COLBY  BROS.  &  CO., 

SOS     Broadway,    N.  Y., 
are  exclusive 

and  will  send  this  Engine  (all  ready  to  run) 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.30. 


to  the  Dollar  Engine,  showing  continnanco 
!'  sight ;  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
aiiusing  dissected  pictures,  with  tube,  ]iulley, 
Sec,  to  attach  to  Engine,  or  any  kind  of 
toys  or  machinerj'.  I'rice  2^)  cents,  or  sent, 
post-paid  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 
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SPKCIAXi     -AJDTTERTISKMKNTS. 


<C3r   IS    O  »       IF^  -A.   Ij   X5L  ' 

"Ways    unci    JVIearxH    to 

BUY    A    \^  ATGH  ! 

BY    WEEKLY    INSTALLMEISTTS. 
How   to   become   the    Otvner   of  a    Gold   or    Silver    Wdtcli! 


I —If  you  wish  to  buy  a  Gold  Watch  from  Thirty  to  Forty  Dollars,  it  requires  $5.00  a  week  only. 

II. — A  weekly  payment  of  $10.00  is  required  to  buy  a  Watch  of  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

III. — Three  Dollars  a  week  ia  required  to  purchase  a  Watch  worth  from  $l.j.00  to  $20.00. 
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THE  LETTER  AND   THE   SPIRIT. 

Reformed  Judaism  differs  radically  from  the  Judaism  of  tlie  middle 
ages,  very  materially  from  that  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  even,  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  that  of  our  brethren  of  our  own  time,  who  claim 
for  themselves  the  name  of  orthodox  and  profess  to  be  governed  by  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  traditions  of  Israel's  sages.  Without  intend- 
ing to  investigate  these  differences  in  detail,  we  desire  our  readers  to 
bear  in  mind  these  general  principles  : — Orthodox  Judaism  compels 
allegiance  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  denies  the  right  of  reason  to 
impugn  one  single  iota  of  the  Biblical  and  Talmudical  writings,  and 
believes  in  the  full  and  plenary  inspiration  of  every  word  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Revelation  is,  accordincj  to  orthodox  teachino;,  somethinii: 
supernatural,  which  must  not  be  questioned,  but  taken  entirely  upon 
faith.  Reformed  Judaism,  on  the  contrary,  looks  more  to  the  spirit 
than  to  the  letter  of  religion,  admits  the  aid  of  reason  in  its  search 
after  truth,  rationalizes  on  the  so-called  sacred  writings,  and  while  ac- 
cepting all  that  harmonizes  with  the  religious  element  in  man,  rejects 
everything  which  does  not  tend  to  promote  the  grand  aim  of  religion — 
the  permanent  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Revelation  is  with  us 
inspiration ;  and  as  religion  lives  with  man,  and  cannot  by  any  argu- 
ment be  separated  from  man^s  existence,  this  inspiration  or  superior 
power  of  the  mind,  which  enables  its  possessor  to  discover  and  declare 
the  highest  moral  truths  man  is  capable  of  perceiving,  has  never 
ceased,  can  never  cease,  but  must  continue  to  work  among  men,  as  the 
greatest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and  invisible  Power, 
even  of  God  himself. 

Two  other  important  differences,  resulting  from  the  respective  posi- 
tions held  by  the  two  schools,  are  the  doctrines  of  a  restoration  to  Pales- 
YoL.  I.— 22 
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tine,  and  of  the  advent  of  a  Messiali.  Ortliodox}',  of  course,  cannot 
separate  Judaism  from  Palestine.  According  to  its  teachings,  we  are 
all  in  exile,  but  will  eventually  have  our  nationality  and  country  re- 
stored to  us:  hence  our  thoughts  should  ever  be  directed  to  the  seat  of 
Israel's  former  grandeur,  and  must  find  expression  in  our  prayers  and 
in  all  our  religious  services.  The  belief  in  the  personality  of  a  Mes- 
siah who  will  re-gather  the  scattered  people  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  is  strenuously  inculcated,  and  the  advent  of  this  Messiah 
and  the  restoration  to  Palestine  are  to  be  synchronous  events.  Against 
this  degradation  of  Judaism  to  the  level  of  a  national,  sectarian,  and 
exclusive  religion,  Peform  combats  most  energetically.  Our  leading 
thought  is  the  recognition  of  God  in  man  ;  hence,  we  must  completely 
emancipate  Judaism  from  Palestine,  and  assign  to  it  its  true  title  as 
the  religion  of  the  w^orld.  Israel's  Palestine  is  now  the  wide  world,  in 
which  it  is  our  mission  to  teach  the  sublime  truth  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  to  impart  to  all  men  a  knowledge  of  those  divine  moral  laws  which 
constitute  pure  religion.  We  can  accept  no  doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  or 
that  there  ever  was  to  have  been  or  will  be  such  a  person.  If  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets  mean  anything  at  all,  they  allude  to  Israel  as 
a  nation,  and  not  to  any  individual.  We  do,  however,  believe  in,  hope 
and  pray  for,  the  advent  of  that  time  when  truth  will  reign  triumph- 
antly, and  error  be  no  more,  when  vice  shall  give  place  to  virtue,  and 
when  all  men  will  rejoice  in  the  proud  title  of  men  recognizing  God 
as  the  Father  and  every  man  as  a  brother.  This  and  this  only,  is  to 
lis  the  true  Messianic  age. 

With  this  outline  of  the  general  differences  existing  among  ns,  we 
intend  in  this  article  merely  to  treat  upon  one  point  held  by  the  Peform 
School,  viz. : — that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  far  above  the  letter,  and  to 
show  that  this  is  no  new  doctrine  in  Judaism,  but  one  clearly  taught 
by  Moses  and  echoed  by  all  the  prophets  and  inspii-ed  men  in  Israel. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  Mosaic  writings  cannot  certainly  fail  to 
perceive  that  Moses  treats  the  outward  observances  only  in  a  very  sec- 
ondary sense — as  means  to  the  end,  never  as  the  end,  and  never  under 
any  circumstances  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  spirit  they  were  intended 
to  enshrine.  Thus,  when  he  bids  the  Israelites  make  fringes  in  the  cor- 
ners of  their  garments,  it  is  not  that  this  act  was  for  any  religious  l 
purpose  in  itself,  but  in  order  that  they  "may  remember  the  com-  • 
mandments  of  the  Lord  and  do  them."  To  this  end  all  the  rites  and  f 
ceremonies,  as  practised  in  ancient  Judaism,  were  to  conduce.  Judaism 
w^as  to  be  a  practical  religion  ;  its  great  aim  was  moral  perfection  and  1 
the  elevation  of  man  to  God.  The  outward  observances,  therefore,  were 
important  in  only  so  far  as  they  served  to  foster  the  spirit ;  so  soon 
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as  they  ceased  to  do  this,  they  ceased  to  be  worthy  of  observance  at 
all. 

Almost  remarkable  instance  of  Moses'  idea  on  this  subject  is  afforded 
us  in  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers.  The  command  of  the 
Passover  celebration  is  again  given  in  the  first  month  of  the  second  year 
after  the  children  of  Israel  had  left  Egypt,  thus  making  one  full  year 
from  their  departure,  and  the  second  Pesach  festival  that  had  been  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  their  deliverance.  The  journeying  armies  of  Israel 
accordingly  prepare  for  the  sacred  festival. 

"  But  there  were  certain  men  who  had  been  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
and  they  could  not  prepare  the  Passover  lamb  on  that  day ;  and  they  came  before 
Moses  and  before  Aaron  on  that  day.  And  these  men  said  unto  him,  We  are  defiled 
by  the  dead  body  of  a  man ;  wherefore  shall  we  be  kept  back,  so  as  not  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord  at  its  appointed  season,  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  ? 
And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Wait  ye,  and  I  will  hear  what  the  Lord  will  command 
concerning  you.  And  the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moses  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  saying,  if  any  mun  should  be  unclean  by  reason  of  a  dead  body,  or  be  on  a 
distant  journey  among  you,  or  your  posterity,  yet  shall  he  prepare  the  Passover  lamb 
unto  the  Lord.  In  the  second  month,  on  the  fourteenth  day,  towards  evening,  shall 
they  prepare  it,  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  shall  they  eat  it." 

Here  is  ample  food  for  reflection.  The  Passover  is  one  of  the 
holiest  and  most  significant  of  all  the  Jewish  festivals  and  ceremonies. 
With  it  are  connected  all  the  other  celebrations  which  mark  the 
religious  rites  of  the  Hebrews.  Without  it,  the  Pentecost,  the  Taber- 
nacles, the  Xew  Year,  and  the  Day  of  Expiation  would  cease  to  be 
important,  since  their  observance  emanates  from  the  observance  of  the 
Passover,  the  first  commemorative  event  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt, 
and  the  birth  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Emphatically  ordained  as 
"  a  perpetual  ordinance,"  to  be  held  at  2^ fixed  time  of  the  year  "in  its 
appointed  season,"  the  Bible  actually  pronounces  the  awful  punishment 
of  "excision"  on  him  who  dares  transgress  this  solemn  command. 

Yet  on  the  very  second  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Festival 
Moses  proclaims,  in  the  name  of  God,  a  postponement  for  a  full  month, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  individuals  under  especial  circumstances.  This 
remarkable  anomaly  recalls  a  still  greater  one. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  regarded  by  most  Jews  as  the  greatest 
ceremonial  in  Judaism,  and  one  which  it  would  be  positively  wrong  to 
neglect.  Yet  during  the  entire  forty  years  that  the  people  were  trav- 
elling in  the  desert,  Moses  purposely  permits  the  rite  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance, all  the  while  knowing  that  it  is  "  an  everlasting  covenant,"  the 
punishment  for  the  infringement  of  which  being  also  "  excision."  Now, 
it  would  seem,  from  these  two  instances,  that  the  very  writings  of 
Moses  offer  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  proofs,  that  how  im- 
portant soever  the  outward  rites  of  Judaism  may  be,  they  can  in  no 
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way  be  compared  to  the  inward  spirit  of  reli^^ion.     For  wliile  we  see 
the  earliest  and  most  impressive  celebration  ]>oin^  postponed  for  a  full 
month,  and  the  distint^uishing  rite  of  the  Jews,  which  is  said  to  mark  us 
as  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  tlie  pr^sscssors  of  (xod's  covenant 
made  with  our  illustrious  ancestor,  beini^  allowed  to  remain  inoperative 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  we  nowhere  find  the  great  eternal  principles 
of  Judaism— Truth,  Justice,  Mercy,  Benevolence,  in  fine,  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  morality  being  permitted  to  be  infringed  even  for  a  single 
moment.    Regarding,  then,  these  actions  of  Moses  with  an  uiiprejudiced 
eye,  it  must  surely  be  apparent  that  the  man  who  for  so  many  years 
stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  their  chief,  their  leader, 
and  their  law-giver — the  man  to  whom  we  owe  all  that  is  heavenly,  all 
that  is  divine,  all  that  is  spiritual  in  Judaism — the  man  designated  by 
the  Bible  as  the  chosen  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  whom  the  Eternal 
spoke  "even  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend,"  could  not  have  held  the 
ceremonial  laws  of  his  own  make  in  the  same  degree  of  reverence  as  he 
did   those  moral   laws  of  God,  which  form   the  immovable   basis  of 
Judaism  and  of  all  religion.     Hence,  from  this  conclusion,  it  would 
seem   as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  of  the  law-giver,  for 
Jews,  more  than  three  thousand  years  after  his  demise,  to  wilfully  con- 
found the  letter  with  the  spirit,  and  to  regard  the  outward  aids  to  religion, 
even  though  they  have  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  principles  of  that  religion  to  which  they  were  only  intended  as 
the  means  to  the  end.     Much  more  inconsistent,  then,  must  it  be  now, 
three  thousand  years  after  the  death  of  Moses,  to  pronounce  the  letter 
as  more  than  the  spirit — the  ceremonies  of  Judaism,  even  though  they 
have  not  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  to  be  Judaism  itself,  and  to  possess 
by  far  more  importance  than  the  holy  principles  of  Judaism,  which  are 
indeed  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  laws  of  true  religion.     For 
either  the  argument  must  resolve  itself  in  this,  or  they  at  the  present 
day,  who  rigidly  insist  on  the  observance  of  the  letter,  must  understand 
Judaism  better  than  Moses — the  man  who  taught  Judaism,  and  who  is 
even  now  considered  as  the  greatest  prophet  that  ever  lived  in  Israel. 
We  hope  we  shall  not  offend  any  of  our  religious  co-religionists,  if,  while 
we  reverentially  acknowledge  their  erudition,  their  piety,  and  their 
admirable  consistency  in  the  way  in  which  they  observe  Judaism,  we 
respectfully  give  the  preference  to  Moses,  and  consider  that,  with  all 
their  knowledge,  they  do  not  quite  so  thoroughly  understand  Judaism 
as  he  did.     We  think,  moreover,  that  every  intelligent  and  worthy 
Israelite,  who  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  thought  which  God  has  given 
him,  and  who  will  reflect  on  the  subject  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  will 
also  endorse  this  opinion.     The  final  conclusion,  then,  will  be  that 
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Moses  was  right  when  he  said  the  spirit  was  more  than  the  letter,  and 

that  thej  are  decidedly  wrong  who  maintain  the  superiority  of  tlie  letter 

over  the  spirit. 

We  will  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 

passages,  selected  from  the  35th  and  36th  verses  of  the  lOtli  chapter  of 

Numbers  : — 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  Ark  set  forward  that  Moses  said :  '  Rise  up,  0 
Lord,  and  let  Thy  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  those  that  hate  Thee  flee  before 
Thy  face  1  '  And  when  it  rested  he  said :  '  Return,  0  Lord,  among  the  myriads  of  the 
thousands  of  Israel.' " 

In  connection  with  these  verses  we  will  also  place  the  13th  verse  of 
the  12th  chapter : — 

"  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying:  '  0  God  I  do  Thou  heal  her,  I  beseech 
Theel'" 

On  all  of  these  occasions  the  one  object  is  that  of  prayer — the  spon- 
taneous effusion  of  a  devout  heart  before  the  Throne  of  Celestial  Grace. 
But  surely  it  is  very  remarkable  that  these  prayers  should  be  so  very 
short  ?  But  a  few  words  on  each  occasion,  and  Moses  has  ended. 
What  a  valuable  lesson  is  here  imparted !  Prayer  is  the  holy  commun- 
ion between  the  inward  spirit  of  man  with  the  fountain-spirit  of  holi- 
ness and  purity.  Therefore  prayer,  to  be  genuine,  and  consequently 
efficacious,  must  spring  from  the  heart.  Hence,  the  value  of  prayer 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  quantity  as  the  quality — manner  is  of 
much  greater  import  than  matter.  What  a  contrast  is  presented 
between  the  prayers  of  Moses,  the  founder  and  exponent  of  Judaism — 
which  could  always  be  counted  by  words — with  those  of  his  disciples, 
the  Jews  of  half  a  century  ago,  the  value  of  which  was  generally  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  of  pages  and  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  ! 

Then  it  was  deemed  heretical  to  make  any  change  in  the  ritual.  The 
Prayer-Book  was  also  the  "  Law  of  God."  The  Tephiloh  was  as  sacred 
as  the  Machsor ;  the  Machsor  as  the  Talmud,  and  the  Talmud  as  the 
Bible.  Thus,  the  laws  of  the  Deity  and  the  ordinances  of  men,  principles 
and  regulations,  solemn  truths  and  profane  theories,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately blended  into  one  heterogeneous  mass,  and  designated  Judaism, 
to  the  detriment  of  Judaism,  the  disgrace  of  the  Jews,  and  the  profana- 
tion of  God's  name  and  his  blessed  Word.  Within  the  past  half-cen- 
tury, however,  a  great  change  has  come  over  Israel.  No  longer  the 
oppressed  and  trodden-down  nation  ;  no  longer  aliens  and  fugitives, 
wandering  about  from  country  to  country  and  from  city  to  city;  the 
Jews  commence  to  revive  from  their  lethargy,  and  with  the  advent  of 
naturalization,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  equalization  of  political 
rights,  come  also  enlarged  and  enlightened  ideas  on  the  subject  of  re- 
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ligion,  and,  as  a  portion  of  religious  observances,  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  prayerful  services.  The  antiquated  form  of  prayer  used 
in  the  old  synago^^ues  has  gradually  Ixjcn  remodelled,  until  almost 
every  respectable  congregation  in  this  country  has  now  a  Prayer-Book, 
if  not  altogether  perfect,  at  least  of  sufficient  improvement  on  the  old 
ritual  to  render  it  a  just  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  congregations 
themselves,  and  to  Israel  at  large.  Like  the  effusions  of  Moses,  the 
prayers' now  used  by  the  majority  of  our  reformed  brethren  during  pub- 
lic worship,  are  few,  short,  selected,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  raise  the 
soul  to  God,  and  to  produce  the  most  devout  and  pious  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers. 

Apart  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  however,  the  Biblical  records  afford 
the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  proofs  that  all  the  great  men  in 
Israel  recognized  the  letter  of  the  law  only  as  the  means  by  which  the 
spirit  of  Judaism  could  be  preserved  in  their  time.  Thus,  when  Saul 
disobeys  the  commands  of  God,  and  prepares  to  offer  sacrifices  out  of 
the  spoil  taken  from  the  Amalekites,  Samuel,  who  had  been  sent  to 
reprove  the  king,  turns  away  from  this  ostentatious  display  of  piety, 
and  exclaims  : — 

"  Has  the  Lord  the  same  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obedience  to 
his  voice  ?     Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  to  sacrifice,  and  to  heed  is  preferable  to 

the  offering  of  the  fat  of  rams." 

David,  also,  at  a  later  period  of  Jewish  history,  having  sinned 
against  God,  desires  to  atone  for  his  fault  and  obtain  forgiveness. 
Knowing  full  well,  however,  the  true  spirit  of  Judaism,  he  does  not 
deceive  himself  by  the  erroneous  idea  of  performing  the  letter  of  the 
law — the  outward  observance — and  bringing  a  sacrifice,  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  custom  was  then  in  force  in  Israel ;  indeed,  the  poet-king 
draws  a  wide  distinction  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  when  he 
says  :— 

"  Surely  thou  hast  no  delight  in  sacrifice,  or  I  would  offer  it  ;  a  bnmt  offering 
will  not  be  acceptable.  The  sacrifice  for  God  is  a  mortified  spirit ;  a  humble  and 
contrite  heart,  0  my  G-od,  Thou  wilt  not  despise." 

The  utter  nothingness  of  ritualistic  performances  is  again  the  spe- 
cial burden  of  Isaiah's  writings.  The  entire  first  chapter  of  his  book  is 
a  violent  denouncement  of  all  outward  rites,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
true  religious  spirit.  He  tells  the  people  that  God  is  "  cloyed  with  the 
burnt  offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts."  He  asks  them  who 
requires  this  mockery  at  their  hands,  and  bids  them  in  unequivocal 
terms,  "  Bring  no  more  an  empty  oblation,  since  incense  is  an  abomi- 
nation." 
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But  the  holy  man,  while  denouncing  tliese  outward  rites,  takes  care 

to  tell  the  Israelites  what  kind  of  worship  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  for 

he  says  : — 

"  Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  learn 
to  do  well ;  seek  judgment;  relieve  the  oppressed;  judge  the  fatherless;  plead  for 
the  widow." 

In  like  manner  Jeremiah'^  follows  in  his  strain,  and  loudly  condemns 
the  follies  of  his  asre : — 


o 


"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  add  ''your  burnt  offerings  to 
your  sacrifices,  and  eat  them  for  meat.  For  I  spoke  not  to  your  fathers,  nor  did  I 
charge  them,  on  the  day  when  I  brought  them  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  concern- 
ing burnt  offering  or  sacrifice.  But  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying,  Be 
obedient  to  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people,  and  walk 
in  all  the  way  which  I  charge  you,  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  with  you." 

According  to  the  teachings  of  these  worthy  servants  of  God,  the  Re- 
form School  faithfully  labors  to  place  Judaism  before  the  world.  It 
proclaims  our  heaven-born  faith  to  be  spirit,  and  not  letter.  Judaism 
is  with  us  the  essence  of  true  religion,  and  religion  is  life,  not  law. 
The  outward  ceremonials,  how  important  or  ancient  soever  they  may 
be,  must  give  way  before  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  must  be 
adapted  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  peculiar  religious 
sentiment  of  every  age  and  country.  ISTot  so  the  principles  of  Juda- 
ism. These  are  eternal,  and  will  endure  forever.  They  are  ever  fresli, 
ever  living,  ever  satisfying  the  religious  cravings  of  man's  nature ;  and 
these  principles  Reform  will  ever  advocate  and  will  ever  maintain,  until 
the  great  day  shall  arrive  when  mankind,  freed  from  error,  will  rejoice 
in  the  possession  of  truth,  and  when  all  the  religious  systems  of  the 
world,  wliich  now  divide  God's  children,  will  be  merged  into  one — 
that  one  being  told  in  two  words,  God  and  Humanity. 

"  On  that  day  shall  the  Eternal  be  acknowledged  One,  and  His  name  shall  be 
One." 


THE  DOYE'S  PRAYER. 


When  the  dove  returned  to  the  ark  with  the  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth, 
she  prayed  thus  : — "  Lord  !  tliougli  my  food  be  sweet  as  honey,  let  me 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  gifts  of  man.  No  matter  if  it  be  bitter  as 
the  olive,  so  long  as  I  take  it  from  Thy  hands,  O  Lord !" 
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BY     PHILIP     BART. 


Chap.  VIII. 

The  crepuscule  comes  quickly  in  this  Boiitliern  country,  and  scarcely 
had  the  sun  set,  than  a])peared  the  last  luminous  llickerings  of  the 
clouds,  and  then  the  stars,  one  by  one,  slione  in  the  heavens.  It  was 
now  fairly  night,  as  the  stranger  moved  rapidly  along  the  road  at  a 
good  swinging  gait.  There  was,  however,  some  slight  uncertainty 
manifest  every  now  and  then,  as  he  seemed  to  search  for  some  land- 
mark around  him,  to  direct  his  path.  "Just  about  here,"  he  said, 
"  there  should  be  a  fallen  tree ;  as  I  passed  the  woodman  was  cutting 
at  it,  and  a  more  stupid  axe  than  he  wielded  I  think  I  never  saw.  I 
wonder  if  the  tree  is  felled  ?  Yes,  he  has  got  through  his  job.  Was  at 
it,  I  suppose,  all  day.  Though  having  forgotten  all  my  wood-craft,  I 
think  I  could  have  cut  ten  trees  in  a  day  to  his  one.  Yes,  there  it  is. 
Now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  runs  just  beyond  here  a  little  pool 
traversing  the  road.  I  see  it  now  glistening  in  the  starlight.  There  is  a 
plank  for  foot-passengers  on  the  right.  Good,  but  now  comes  the  bother. 
I  rode  so  fast,  that  whether  I  took  the  right-hand  road  or  the  left-hand 
one  at  the  fork  in  that  wood,  I  do  not  recollect.  What  a  dunce  I  am. 
Now  I  I'ecollect  there  is  a  sign-post,  or  something  like  it,  at  the  fork. 
I  wonder  if  I  can  manage  to  read  it  ?  If  I  can't,  the  most  I  shall  have 
to  do  will  be  to  sit  down  quietly  at  the  foot  of  it.  and  wait  until  some 
one  passes.  Now  I  recollect,  the  servant  at  the  farm-house  was  en- 
gaged by  me  to  come  after  the  horse.  He  will  be  sure  to  pass  in  a 
half-hour.  It  is  such  a  lovely  night,  I  do  not  mind  spending  an  hour 
or  so  a  la  helle  etoile.  But  I  have  an  idea,  and  a  brilliant  one.  I  will 
light  a  match  and  try  and  read  the  sign.  That  is  suggestive  of  a  cigar. 
Now  let  me  make  out  an  inventory.  One,  two,  three,  four  cigars,  but 
only  two  matches.  Here  goes  one,  sacrificed  to  my  cigar,"  and  with 
this  he  lit  his  cigar  and  puifed  vigorously,  and  naturally  became  reflec- 
tive. "  Ah,  here  is  my  wood — and  precious  dark  it  is — and  there 
stands  my  sign-post — made  to  last  a  century — all  cut  of  stone,  and  just 
as  likely,  typical  of  habits  and  manners  here,  with  the  inscription 
effaced.  All  this  land  right  and  left  of  me  belongs  to  her  ladyship, 
a  very  lady-like  person,  by  the  way,  and  well  bred.  Not  exactly  un- 
derstanding me,  though,  I  suppose.     Slightly  imposing,  and  perhaps 
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desirous  of  placing  in  evidence  tlie  many  qnarterings  she  no  doubt 
prides  herself  about.  "What  a  precious  mess  I  came  near  getting  my- 
self into.  In  fact,  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  am  out  of  it  entirely.  I  had 
no  idea  that  a  few  words  of  careless  conversation  should  have  been 
picked  up  by  her  people  and  detailed  to  her.  She  must  have  exercised 
quite  an  amount  of  surveillance,  to  have  found  out  what  I  said.  Yes, 
some  of  the  farm  work  is  done  well ;  but  as  much  of  it  is  of  the  most 
barbarous  character.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  discharged,  as  utterly 
incompetent,  any  one  who  managed  the  lead  mines  as  badly  as  her 
ladyship's  are  treated.  But  it  seems  to  me  I  must  have  a  real  stock  of 
native  impertinence.  I  wish  I  could  stick  somehow  to  my  own  busi- 
ness. But  my  business — what  is  my  business  ?  I  have  not  any,  only 
to  wander  about  here  for  my  pleasure  for  six  months  if  I  like,  until 
father  recalls  me.  There  is  something  especially  jolly  in  all  this,  in 
the  idea  of  an  incognito  in  this  unromantic  world.  I  must,  though, 
always  have  some  end  in  view,  even  if  it  be  the  most  insane  one  in  the 
world.  Now  there  was  that  Hungarian  friend  of  ours,  who  spent  a 
month  with  us  at  home,  who  must  needs  inflame  my  imagination  with 
the  idea  that  a  peculiar  breed  of  horses,  only  to  be  found  somewhere 
in  this  neighborhood,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  would  be  most  suitable 
for  our  California  plains.  It  was  certainly  a  harum-scarum  idea  of 
mine,  to  take  the  Danube  boat  and  come  this  way,  though  I  must 
acknowledge  that  an  intimation  of  my  father  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  For  somewhere  near  here,  just  over  the  border,  lived  my  grand- 
father, and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  find  I  must  the  origin  of  our 
family.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a  trifle  sacrilegious  to  ride  horses  with  this 
pious  thought.  Sorry  brutes — the  horses,  I  mean — they  have  turned  out, 
save  the  two,  one  of  which  that  captain  has  on  trial.  Grooms  and 
lackies  in  such  out-of-the-way  places  are  worse  than  nuisances ;  so  I 
must  needs  almost  turn  horse-merchant.  Ashamed  of  it  ?  Why,  not 
a  bit  of  it.  If  I  can  get  a  good  race  of  animals  home,  and  improve  the 
breed  there,  I  shall  pride  myself  on  it.  Only  I  perceive  this  horse- 
trading  places  me  in  rather  an  equivocal  light.  One  thing  which 
strikes  me  here,  is  the  one-sidedness  of  the  people.  With  us,  at  home, 
a  man  may  be  everything,  in  order  to  achieve  success.  We  seem  to 
think  we  must  go  on,  bringing  that  great  question  of  success  under 
every  focal  ray.  Every  particular  fact  of  our  existence  is  put  to  the 
light,  until  we  catch  the  proper  spark.  I  suppose  a  certain  amount  of 
worldly  experience  is  gained  thereby,  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
thoroughness.  By  the  way,  that  oflicer  looked  like  a  good  horseman. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  trifle  rude  and  captious.  If  the  horse  gives  him  a 
good  tnml)le,  he  will  only  get  what  he  deserves.  That  was  a  charming 
girl.     What  was  her  name  ?     A  co-religionist,  too,  and  perhaps  born  in 
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the  Eed  Country.  Now,  if  I  was  at  home,  an  acquaintance  could  have 
been  most  rciulily  made.  Here,  anytliin<^  of  tliis  nature  is  hedged 
around  by  untold  conventionalities.  AVliat  a  decided  character  of 
expression  she  had  I  JIow  her  face  brightened  up,  when  I  struck  the 
chord  of  race!  Perhaps  that,  too,  was  an  impertinence  on  my  part. 
Well,  here  is  my  wood.  It's  quite  dark  and  gloomy,  and  just  alx>ut 
here  must  be  the  junction  of  my  two  roads.  Xow  it's  a  short  half- 
mile  from  here  to  the  farmer's  house  where  I  am  staying,  always  with- 
in the  Baroness'  domains;  the  other  one  leads  to  the  town,  maybe  four 
miles  off,  of  which  the  lady  is  still  the  governing  power.  In  fact,  even 
in  California  her  property  would  be  called  a  fair  land  grant.  Well, 
here  we  are.  There  is  my  stone  with  the  inscription.  Is  it  in  Hunga- 
rian ?  Providing  I  could  take  it  down  and  read  it  at  my  leisure, 
perhaps  in  a  half-hour  by  aid  of  my  dictionary  I  could  make  it  out. 
Here  goes  my  last  match.  It  is  out,  and  I  am  left  perfectly  oblivious. 
Just  as  I  expected.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  here 
patiently,  until  some  one  passes.  Yes,  a  pleasant,  beautiful  face  she 
has.  Something  sad  about  it.  With  what  sweetness  she  said  '  The 
God  of  Israel  is  mine  too.'  I  wonder  if  our  Biblical  heroines  looked 
anything  like  her.  The  Baroness  questioned  her  afterwards.  The 
few  words  I  could  not  catch.  I  wonder  what  they  said.  I  suppose  I 
must  call  and  improve  my  acquaintance.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
get  all  the  information  I  require  from  her."  Saying  this,  he  reclined 
at  full  length  on  the  sward.  "  What  a  lovely  night,  and  so  still,  not 
even  a  dog  barking.  So  different  from  our  forest-life,  where  every- 
thins^  is  so  animated  that  the  trees  seem  to  be  actually  alive  and  com- 
panionable.  Hark!  what  is  that?  The  footfall  of  a  horse.  Somebody 
in  the  road,  going  fast,  at  a  regular  good  gallop.  It  sounds  like  a 
break-neck  pace.  Which  way  is  it  ?  Not  coming  through  the  woods, 
but  from  the  other  direction.  I  had  better  change  my  quarters,  and 
take  the  side  of  the  road.  Any  sudden  appearance  like  mine  lying 
here,  might  cause  a  tumble.  There  is  a  quick  rattle  about  that 
horse's  feet  which  sounds  familiar  to  me.  There  is  a  second  of  pause  ; 
he  has  cleared  the  pool.  He  always  did  that."  Saying  this,  he  left 
his  position  and  walked  to  the  side  of  the  road.  *'  Perhaps  the  horse 
is  ridden  by  the  Captain,  and  nolens  volens  he  is  taking  that  gentle- 
man home.  No  !  now  I  can  see,  just  as  the  moon  throws  a  light  down 
there,  the  flying  skirts  of  a  woman's  riding-habit.  It  is  becoming 
serious,  and  looks  like  an  ugly  business.  All  you  can  do  is,  when  he 
has  the  fit  in  him,  to  jump  him  over  the  lowest  part  of  the  enclosure 
near  his  stable,  and  then  there  is  a  low  door  he  is  certain  to  tear 
through,  which  is  just  as  likely  to  dash  out  a  riders  brains  against  it 
if  one  does  not  know  it."     He  had  a  cool  head  and  an  active  hand,  as 
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he  sprang  forward,  and  ran  with  outstretched  arms  down  the  road 
towards  the  advancing  animal.  "I  have  known  him,"  lie  said,  "to 
stop  sometimes  at  my  voice,  for  the  brute  was  getting  used  to  me. 
There  is  a  shrill  whistle  of  mine  which  has  brought  him  to  a  stand  still, 
only  providing  my  sudden  appearance  does  not  startle  the  w^oman.  One 
thing  in  my  favor  is  that  he  must  be  pretty  well  blown,  and  may,  from 
the  hard  w^ork  I  gave  him  this  morning,  not  have  much  force  left  in 
him.  JS^ow  for  it.  She  sees  me.  That  was  an  ugly  plunge,  but  she 
knows  how  to  ride.  A  woman  who  did  not  understand  riding  would 
have  pulled  him  over  on  her.  Try,"  he  shouted,  "  to  turn  him  into  the 
ditch."  With  this  he  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  which  made  the  woods 
resound.  The  horse,  though  coming  on  rapidly,  seemed  to  hesitate  for 
a  moment  at  the  strange  sound,  for  he  slackened  his  speed,  and,  with 
one  bound,  a  strong  hand  caught  the  horse's  bridle  as  the  animal  made 
an  endeavor  to  pass.  There  was  a  struggle  for  a  moment ;  the  animal 
was  then  easily  mastered,  and  stood,  though  panting  heavily,  motionless. 
"  Well  ridden,  miss.  Now,  if  you  please,  get  down — the  quicker, 
the  better."  This  was  said  in  German,  but  then  followed  something 
in  English,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  sounded  very  much  like  the  follow- 
ing :  "  May  the  infernal  idiot  who  placed  you  on  this  horse  get  his 
neck  broken."  Then  quickly  resuming  the  former  language,  he  added, 
"  Please  get  down.  You  must  excuse  me,  young  lady.  I  must  have 
my  own  way,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  you.  Not  one  step  further 
ehall  you  ride.  If  this  was  a  gallop  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  it 
must  stop  here.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  an  admirable  rider,  but 
young  ladies  are  not  to  risk  their  lives  on  unsafe  animals.  But,  pardon 
me  ;  perhaps  you  are  too  weak,  from  pulling  at  him,  to  get  down."  So, 
without  further  ceremony,  holding  still  a  good  clutch  on  the  horse's 
bridle,  he  deftly  put  the  other  arm  around  the  girl's  waist,  and  lifted 
her  completely  out  of  the  saddle  to  the  ground.  "  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  vehemence.  Don't  you  know  how  naturally  anxiety  merges 
into  a  display  of  temper  sometimes ;  only  1  am  in  a  desperate  rage. 
Who  on  earth  put  you  on  this  horse?  I  trust  you  recognize  me.  I 
made  your  acquaintance  an  hour  ago  at  the  furthest.  Please  don't 
thank  me,  only  excuse  me  for  having  so  frightened  you.  You  would 
probably  have  gone  on  but  a  half-mile  further,  when  lie,  just  as 
likely,  would  have  stopped  himself.  There,  there,  sit  down  here  on 
this  bank.  Please  don't  look  so  pale  and  nervous.  Pray  tell  me  what 
induced  you  to  ride  him?  Was  he  running  away  with  you?"  His 
impetuosity  of  speech  was  such  that  Babette  had  so  far  had  no  ojipor- 
tunity  of  saying  a  single  word.  If  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  now  that  it 
was  all  over  and  she  was  safe,  the  natural  reaction  had  taken  place, 
and  she  felt  very  nervous,  and  w^retched,  and  culpable. 
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^' Many  thanks,  sir,  for  stoppinf^  liiin.  He  was  runnini^  away.  I 
niiirlit  liave  perhaps  lield  on  until  lie  liad  run  to  the  steward's  farm, 
thon^di,  in  the  dark,  I  was  terrilily  afraid  of  ])ein^  swept  out  of  the 
saddle  by  some  of  the  tree  branches.  lie  did  run  away  witli  ine — and 
— and — it  served  me  riglit,  for — " 

*'  JIow  served  you  right,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

^'  Because,"  replied  I3abette,  very  low,  but  very  distinctly,  "  because 
I  heard  you  say  he  was  a  dangerous  animal.    I  listened  to  every  word." 

"  AVhy,  then,  did  you  venture  on  him  ^  Did  that  man  induce  you 
to  ii^et  on  him  ?  " 

"  Xo,  no.     It  was  all  my  fault." 

*'  Since  you  heard  me,  then,  give  this  officer  all  due  caution,  did 
you  suppose  I  was  making  a  misstatement  ?  Where  you  come  from 
are  men  not  generally  taken  at  their  word  ? "  and  here  he  looked  very 
cross  and  grim,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  as  he  led  the  horse  away  and  tied 
him  securely  to  a  branch  overhanging  the  road.  Babette  held  her  head 
down,  and  felt  she  had  done  a  foolish  thing.  The  bridle  took  a  long 
time  to  tie.  There  had  been  a  pause  of  a  few  moments.  Presently  he 
came  back  and  stood  before  her.  "  Here  is  your  handkerchief,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  taken  it  from  the  pocket  of  your  saddle ;  you  must  be 
warm  with  so  much  over-exertion.  Pray  place  it  around  your  neck. 
Kow,  mademoiselle,  if  you  have  courage  enough  to  remain  alone  for 
ten  minutes,  I  can  ride  to  the  farm,  and  get  some  kind  of  conversance 
for  you  to  take  you  home.  I  dare  say  your  friends  are  alarmed.  I  am 
afraid  your  hands  may  have  been  bruised  with  tugging  so  at  the  reins. 
There  should  be  some  water  somewhere  about  here,"  and  he  left  her 
again  and  came  back  in  a  moment  with  his  handerchief  well  saturated 
W'ith  water.  "  Allow  me,"  he  said,  as  he  took  Babette's  bridle-hand, 
the  skin  of  which  was  a  little  abraded,  and  bound  it  gently  around. 
"  This  is  the  simplest  of  field  surgery.  Please,  now,  don't  look  pale, 
nor  don't  cry,  if  I  have  been  cross.  Don't  you  think  now,  if  you  had 
a  brother  or  any  one  who  had  the  slightest  kind  of  regard  for  you, 
they  would  have  been  angry  with  any  woman,  who,  knowing  she  was 
running  a  risk,  maybe  heedlessly  put  herself  in  danger  of  life  ?  There, 
it  is  all  right  now.  I  can't  leave  you  if  you  go  on  sobbing  that  way. 
I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  In  order  to  compromise  matters,  you 
might  ride  the  horse  back  again,  always  providing  you  would  let  me 
lead  him.  What  say  you,  mademoiselle  ? "  Babette  only  shook  her 
head.  "  You  will  pray  excuse  me,  I  had  riding  enough  for  to-day.  I 
suppose  I  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  have  been  punished  for 
it.  I  am  recovering  from  my  stupid  nervousness  rapidly.  It  is  not 
often  I  am  affected  that  way.     You  had  better  go  to  the  farm,  and  get 
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the  people  to  send  some  kind  of  vehicle  for  me.     Tell  them  it  is  for 
Mademoiselle  Babette.     They  all  know  me  well  there." 

"  Mademoiselle  Babette  !  Why,  yonr  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  the 
steward's  house.  The  good-wife  there  declares  there  is  no  sick  child  or 
old  woman  in  the  neighborhood,  who  does  not  owe  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude." Just  then  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard,  the  pace  was 
only  moderately  rapid ;  not  louder  than  the  foot-falls,  resounded  the 
voice  of  a  man,  urging  on  the  animal  with  every  possible  cry.  Both 
Babette  and  her  companion  recognized  the  voice.  It  was  the  captain's. 
In  a  moment  he  was  with  them,  and  had  alighted.  "  A  precious  race 
I  have  had  !  Thank  God,  you  are  safe.  The  villainous  brute  !  Not 
hurt,  I  trust.  Ah,  yoii  are  here,  sir.  Perhaps  we  are  indebted  to  you 
for  stopping  him.  The  treacherous  animal  went  with  me  as  quietly  as 
a  lamb,  and  just  as  suddenly  took  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  must 
needs  imperil  this  young  lady's  life.  Many  thanks,  sir.  The  baroness 
will  be  pleased  to  reward  yoii  for  it.  Mademoiselle,  undoubtedly  the 
servants  are  on  the  road  before  this  with  a  carriage  or  something.  A 
precious  scare  you  gave  us.  This  accui;sed  beast  I  had  to  ride,  I 
could  not  urge  faster  than  a  snail's  pace.  I  have  certainly  learned  a 
lesson  by  this,  and  am  indebted  to  you  for  it,  my  friend,"  and  the  cap- 
tain bowed  to  the  stranger,  who  now  stood  facing  him,  and  whose  ex- 
pression of  face  was  not  very  pleasant  to  look  at. 

"  A  lesson,  Herr  Captain,  which  I  trust  you  will  recollect  to  the 
day  of  your  death.  Of  course,  it  would '^  be  utterly  distasteful  to  the 
lady,  with  whom  I  am  hardly  acquainted,  to  place  myself  in  the  guise 
of  a  champion  ;  besides  it  would  be  utterly  out  of  place  for  us  to  rehearse 
all  the  expressions  of  difference  used  by  men  to  the  feebler  and  weaker 
Bex.  Yet  I  must  presume  in  this  remark,  that  after  the  warning  I  gave 
you,  to  have  allowed  any  woman  to  have  mounted  that  horse  was,  to 
call  it  by  its  gentlest  term,  both  heedless  and  careless." 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  captain,  "  if  I  accept  the  lesson,  be  assured  I  do  it 
with  a  bad  grace.  Yet  I  am  man  enough,  gentleman  enough,  to  ac- 
know^ledge  a  very  stupid  error.  It  is  not  to  you  though,"  he  added, 
haughtily,  '•  that  I  owe  an  apology,  but  to  this  young  lady.  I  induced 
her  to  mount  him,  believing  him  perfectly  gentle." 

"  Then,"  replied  quickly  the  other,  "your  apology  hardly  suffices. 
You  had  no  possible  reason  to  doubt  my  word." 

"  Softly,  my  friend,"  said  the  captain,  "  these  are  loud  words. 
Evidently,  from  your  language,  you  seem  other  than  your  condition 
betrays.  If  I  was  speaking  to  a  horse-trader,  and  should  listen  to  such 
words,  I  might  feel  inclined  to  take  them  up  quickly  and  handle  them 
roughly.     If,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  a  gentbman,  you  must  consider 
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tliat  I  liave  said  enough,  and  more  than  enougli — in  fact,  all  I  shall  say. 
But,  I  am  so  glad  at  tlie  termination  of  this  matter,  without  hurt  to 
mademoiselle,  that  I  believe  I  could  almost  brook  anything.  Fortu- 
nately, I  hear  now  the  rumble  of  the  carriage,  and  in  a  few  moments 
mademoiselle  will  be  on  her  way  home.  Ah,  here  it  comes.  All 
right."  Just  then  drove  up  a  carriage,  and  out  of  it  sprung  the  artist, 
and  a  doctor,  and  in  a  moment  Babette  was  i)laced  in  their  charge.  The 
two  men  stood  together  alone,  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  Now  my  friend,  I  want  to  buy  the  horse — price  is  indifferent  to 
me." 

"  You  cannot  have  him  now." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  I  choose  to  keep  him." 

"JNonsense,  sir.  I  should  be  very  much  disappointed  if  I  was  to 
lose  him." 

"  You  will  have  to  suffer  this  disappointment."  There  was  a  pause. 
"  I  cannot  sell  him  to  you,  sir,  because,  at  any  moment  you  might,  in 
mere  w^anton  frolic,  endanger  somebody's  life  on  him.  Perhaps  not  a 
woman's  the  next  time — maybe  a  man's.  As  to  your  own  neck,  that 
I  make  no  mention  of." 

"  You  speak  of  breaking  necks  !  Are  you  familiar  with  my  calling  ? 
You  know,  in  the  service  such  things  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
You  must  certainly  give  me  at  least  the  credit  of  having  been  singu- 
larly gentle  and  accommodating  with  you,  so  far.  Keep  your  horse  if 
you  please,  for  all  I  care ;  but  also  keep  a  civil  tongue,  or  my  patience 
will  become  exhausted.     I  must  know,  too,  with  whom  I  quarrel  ." 

Just  then  the  artist  joined  the  two.  "  Mademoiselle  Babette  begs 
me  to  return  you  her  most  sincere  thanks,  and  here  is  your  handker- 
chief. She  is  a  little  nervous,  that  is  all.  Madame  laBaronne  and  all 
Mademoiselle  Babette's  friends  well  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.  To 
the  pleasure  of  a  better  acquaintance.  Come,  captain,  mount  on  the 
box.  One  of  the  men  will  lead  your  horse  home  for  you.  Good  even- 
ing," and  in  a  moment  the  carriage  was  gone.  Slowly  riding  on  the 
black  horse,  the  stranger  rode  homewards.  Evidently  there  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind.  Maybe  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  evening  which 
tempted  him  to  ride  a  mile  or  so  beyond  his  destination.  What  kind 
of  a  humor  he  was  in  was  not  very  evident.  The  horse  evidently  had 
a  bad  time  of  it.  Any  disposition  to  be  restive  on  his  part  was  treated 
very  severely,  and  several  hard  struggles  took  place  for  the  mastery, 
when  the  animal  was  made  to  suffer  for  it.  As  it  was,  it  was  full 
midnight  before  the  horse  was  stabled  and  the  man  was  at  rest. 

[To  be  continued.  1 
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* '  Who  is  a  hero  ? 
He  who  conquers  himself." 

The  exercise  of  the  will  by  man,  its  control  over  himself  and  its 
sway  over  surrounding  circumstances,  is  the  self-assertion  by  the  soul  of 
its  individuality,  and  that  of  the  first  external  and  infinite  source  whence 
it  emanates.     Its  successful  exercise  by  an  individual,  when  the  object 
is  the  suppression  of  his  selfish  inclinations,  and  the  extinction  of  those 
desires,  which,  by  their  ignoble  character,  tend  to  lower  him  in  the 
scale  of  purity  and  goodness,  and  which  bring  him  in  conflict  w^ith  the 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fellow-men,  is  self-denial.     It  is  there- 
fore an  organic  law  for  the  self-government  of  man  as  an  individual,  and 
of  mankind  as  a  whole.     The  effects  of  this  law  can  and  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  controlling]of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  every  individual ; 
it  can  and  should  be  applied  to  all  the  minute  details  of  the  every-day 
life  of  man,  as  well  as  to  his  most  important  relations  toward  his  family, 
toward  his  community,  toward  his  nation,  toward  all  mankind,  toward 
the  universe,  and  toward  God.     Self-denial  is  the  true  basis  on  which 
the  manifold  relations  of  communities  toward  communities,  and  nations 
toward  nations  should  be  founded,  for  it  is  the  result  of  justice  and 
charity.     The  more  man,  as  an  individual  and  as  a  whole,  applies  self- 
denial  to  thoughts  and  actions — the  more  the  will  is  thus  exercised,  and 
consequently  strengthened,  the  more  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  perfection, 
the  more  intense  is  then  his  consciousness  of  true  existence,  and  the 
more  the  divinity  and  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature  assert  themselves. 
Self-denial  is  the  essence  of  religion — of  the  so-called  natural  as  well 
as  revealed  religion.     The  object  of  religion  being  to  inculcate  and 
to  promote  the  practice  of  love,  justice,  truth  and  virtue  in  mankind  ; 
its  only  aim  being  to  lead  and  to  direct  man  from  benumbed  moral 
and  spiritual   perceptions  into  higher  and  more   exalted  spheres  of 
thoughts  and  actions  ;  its  only  end  being  to  form  the  bond  of  union  for 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  the  human  race,  it  can  have  as  the  basis 
of  its  teachings  only  the  law  of  self-denial. 

II. 

Unceasing  action  is  the  law  of  all  created  existence.     Self-develop- 
ment is  the  result  of  this  action.     Tliis  principle  pervades  every  fibre 
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of  creation,  fioin  its  most  minute  infinimate  particle  to  tlie  most  per- 
fected aniiiiatc  portion  known  to  us,  namely,  the  intellectual  liuman 
Leini^.  There  may  be  in  infinite  space,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
solar  system,  others  revolving  in  a  state  of  perfected  existence.  Science 
cannot  inform  us  anything  of  it.  How  can  it,  since  it  has  not  reached 
as  yet  the  confines  of  our  own  solar  system  ?  J3e  this  therefore  as  it 
may,  in  teaching  us  of  the  gradual  emergence  of  our  globe  with  all  its 
components  from  chaos,  ever  since  the  Divine  "Let  There  Be  "  first 
called  it  into  existence,  Science  computes  time  not  by  thousands,  but 
by  millions  of  years.  It  clearly  demonstrates  to  us,  that  constant 
change,  never-ceasing  action,  and  an  eternal  blending  of  all  component 
parts  of  Nature  is  the  eternal  motive  principle  of  the  continual  emer- 
gence of  our  globe  with  all  its  components  from  chaos  into  higher 
degrees  of  order  and  oro^anization. 

The  principle  of  self-development  is,  consequently,  also  the  law  of 
the  existence  of  every  human  being,  physically  and  intellectually.  His 
physical  frame  develops  itself  from  an  almost  incomprehensible  begin- 
ning into  the  harmonious  mechanism  of  the  human  body.  His  intel- 
lect develops  itself  from  the  faint  perceptions  of  the  instinct,  into  the 
full  vigor  of  positive  knowledge.  Every  human  being  has  perceptive 
and  reasoning  faculties,  and  moral  and  spiritual  instincts  of  more  or 
less  scope  and  strength.  They  are  the  germs  of  self-development, 
towards  perfection,  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  man; 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  expansion  of  the  intellect  of  the 
human  race,  from  its  dormant  state  of  infancy  to  its  present  advanced 
position,  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  intellectually  this 
principle  applies  to  mankind  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual. But  a  most  remarkable  difference  in  the  character  of  this 
development  must  be  noted. 

The  moral  nature  of  man,  that  consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  that 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  manifested  itself  as  fully  during  the 
infancy  of  the  human  race  as  it  does  at  present,  whereas  the  intellect 
was  then  almost  no  more  than  an  instinct.  Yet,  while  the  intellect 
has  from  its  dormant  state  of  infancy,  through  the  weak  period  of 
youth,  grown  into  vigorous  manhood — while  gradual  progress  has  been 
its  law  in  every  generation,  the  moral  nature  of  man,  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  whole,  is  even  now  on  the  same  level  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Cain  and  of  Nimrod.  On  the  aggregate,  mankind  is  as  much  influ- 
enced and  led  by  good  or  evil  in  our  day,  as  it  was  during  the  primitive 
ages,  so  that  it  can  be  truly  said,  that,  compared  to  the  intellectual  || 
progress  of  man,  his  moral  nature  has  been  stationary.  [ 

It  is  not  because  the  scope  for  perfection  of  the  moral  nature  of  man 
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is  limited  ;  it  is  not  because,  having  attained  a  certain  height,  he  can  go  so 
far  but  no  further.  On  the  contrary,  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  moral 
nature  which  man  can  reach  are  almost  infinite.  He  can  reach  that 
state  when  he  can  walk  on  earth  as  pure  and  undetiled  as  tlie  angels 
ministering  before  the  tlirone  of  the  Kternal. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  respective 
qualities  of  the  soul — the  intellectual  and  moral. 

Were  the  material  wants  of  man  as  readily  supplied  by  Nature  as 
those  of  unintelligent  animals — could  man  obtain  food,  raiment,  and 
shelter  without  any  effort — his  intellect  would  probably  be  as  dormant 
in  our  age  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  his  creation.  Providence,  in  wisely 
withholding  from  man  prepared  means  of  sustenance,  compelled  man  to 
assert  the  powers  implanted  in  him,  to  exercise  and  develop  them, 
to  wrestle  and  to  conquer  from  Nature  her  hidden  riches,  and  to  pene- 
trate into  the  secret  chambers  wherein  she  stores  her  wealth.  Man,  in 
supplying  his  real  and  fictitious  wants,  obtained  consciousness  of  the 
power  inherent  in  him,  and  using  ^it,  he  grew  intellectually  in  vigor, 
expanded  in  views  and  increased  in  knowledge  as  each  generation 
linked  itself  to  those  preceding  it. 

The  achievements  and  victories  of  each  generation  did  not  pass  away 
with  it.  They  remained  as  the  eternal  heir-loom  of  all  generations  to 
come ;  as  a  never-ceasing  fountain  whose  stream  should  refresh  all  ages  ; 
as  a  monument  whose  glory  casts  an  effulgence  on  all  mankind.  In 
marking  an  achievement  and  a  discovery  of  an  individual  intellect,  that 
of  the  whole  race  is  noted.  All  mankind  partakes  of  the  result  of  the 
intellectual  eflorts  of  individuals.  It  could  therefore  not  be  retrograd- 
ing, but  onward  and  forward  in  its  march  toward  perfection. 

But  those  causes  which  spurred  man  on  to  develop  his  intellectual 
powers  had  a  contrary  influence  in  developing  those  moral  qualities 
of  the  soul,  which  alone  can  ennoble,  elevate,  and  exalt  it.  The  con- 
stant toils  and  struggles,  the  real  and  fictitious  wants  and  necessities 
of  man  tend  more  towards  a  suppression  of  his  good  qualities,  and 
bring  his  selfishness  into  prominence.  Nevertheless,  the  divinity  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man  has  manifested  itself  already,  in  every  age,  by  the 
life  of  men  whose  purity  of  thought,  uprightness  of  heart,  nobility  of 
actions,  and  virtuous  resolves,  shine  on  the  horizon  of  history  as  brilliant 
stars ;  and  many  men  have  passed  away  unknown,  unsung,  and  unhon- 
ored,  whose  life,  if  known,  would  reflect  glory  and  brightly  illustrate 
the  divinity  of  the  soul  of  man. 

But  as  each  individual  passes  away  from  earthly  existence,  his  deeds 
and  virtues  go  with  him.  True,  the  influence  of  a  nobly-spent 
life  is  potent  in  kindling  the  fires  of  emulation  in  the  hearts  oftnan- 
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kind.  But.  further  than  that,  the  results  of  a  virtuous  life  of  an 
individual  cannot  be  claimed  by  mankind  as  a  whole.  Ko  man  can 
obtain  anv  reward  or  claim  anv  merit  for  the  achieved  moral  excel- 
lence  of  another.  Xo  man  can  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  nobly- 
spent  life  of  another.  Ever}*  man  has  to  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
has  to  commence  at  the  alpha  of  moral  excellence,  and  ascend  its  ladder 
bv  his  own  exertions. 

We  often  see  parents  whose  life  is  a  standard  around  which  those 
striving  for  moral  excellence  can  rally  ;  but  the  children  of  those  very 
same  parents  are  types  of  sin,  iniquity,  and  moral  degradation. 

Furthermore,  the   intellectual   qualities  of  the   soul  are   in  their    i 
character  active.      The  intellect  seeks  the  field  of  its  action  outside  of    I 
itself,  and  finds  unlimited  scope  for  its  display  in  the  vast  realms  of    ' 
creation.      It  is   by  its  very    nature    expansive  and  progressive,  and 
can  onlv  be  beneficial  in  its  achieved  results.     But  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  human  being  is  more  passive  in  its  character.     The  scope  and 
extent  of  its  manifestations  is  controlled  to  a  very  large  extent  by  cer- 
tain   physical  developments   of  individuals.       Phrenology,  a    young 
science,  indicates  the   laws  of  those  physical  developments.      It  ma- 
nifests itself  in  deeds  and  actions  in  himself  and  towards  his  fellow- 
beings,  and  is  as  various  in  its  character  as  are  the  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals composing  the  human  race.     Like  the  spiritual,  the  moral 
feelings  of  man  ai*e  instinctive,  vague,  and  indefinite. 

in. 

The  results  of  the  researches  of  the  intellect  into  the  domains  of  the 
material  creation,  the  discoveries  of  causes  for  efiects,  and  of  laws 
controlling  the  phenomena  of  Xature  can  be  materially  demonstrated 
to  the  soul.  Thus,  for  instance,  science  demonstrates  the  truth  of  its 
declared  law,  which  causes  the  4)henomena  of  lightning,  by  chaining 
and  making  it  subservient  to  the  use  of  man.  Thus  it  demonstrates 
the  truths  of  all  laws  of  Xature,  as  fast  as  it  disco vei's  and  announces 
them,  by  applying  them  to  ameliorate  and  to  advance  successfully 
the  material  condition  of  mankind. 

But  any  declaration  about  the  soul  itself,  about  its  nature,  about 
its  destiny,  after  it  shufiies  off  its  mortal  coil — any  declaration  about 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  cannot  have  its  truth  demonstrated  by  material 
means.  They  must  be  self  evident  as  true,  or  else,  if  accepted  as  true, 
they  are  so  on  faith  or  belief,  or  on  a  presumption  of  their  truth. 

Man  has  no  definite,  materially  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  his  soul ;  how  much  less  can  he  have  any  of  the  nature  of 
the  source  of  all  spirits — of  the  Eternal  Creator  ? 
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He  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  of  his 
being.  Science  has  made  and  is  making  rapid  strides  in  discovering 
causes  for  eflects,  enabling  him  to  unravel  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
his  material  existence.  Yet  science,  with  all  its  achievements,  cannot 
tell  anything  definite  about  the  soul.  It  does  not  know  the  point  of 
demarcation  between  the  mortal  and  spiritual  part  of  man.  It  cannot 
inform  us  where  and  at  what  precise  point  the  mechanism  of  the  body 
ceases  its  functions,  and  the  soul,  the  "  I  am  "  of  man,  asserts  its  pres- 
ence. 

The  soul  of  man,  as  long  as  it  is  enshrouded  in  its  mortal  frame,  is 
a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to  itself.  Its  feeling  and  perceptive,  reasoning 
and  thinking  faculties,  and  its  moral  and  spiritual  instincts  are 
the  consciousness  of  its  individuality,  yet  it  does  not  know  the  law  of 
its  manifestation.  Its  searching  after  knowledge  outside  of  itself, 
by  prying  into  the  apparent  mysteries  of  creation,  is  a  self-assertion 
of  the  creative  power,  inherent  in  it.  The  manifestation  of  its  spiritual 
longings,  that  yearning  to  penetrate  the  great  hereafter,  that  desire  for 
knowledge  of  the  superior  power,  is  vague  and  undefined,  but  there- 
fore no  less  true  self-assertion  of  the  soul,  of  its  divine  source  and 
origin  in  God. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  of  the  soul  cause  the  so-called 
religious  feelings  in  man.  It  is  ever  present  in,  and  inseparable  from, 
his  very  being.  The  worship  of  a  superior  power,  and  the  theorizino- 
about  the  great  hereafter,  is  a  manifestation  of  those  qualities  of  the 
soul.  The  character  and  the  scope  which  it  assumes  is  commensurate 
with  man's  intellectual  development  as  an  individual  and  as  a  people. 
The  Fetish  worship  of  the  African  cannibal,  the  simple,  unsophisti- 
cated ideas  of  the  American  Indian,  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Chinese,  the  mythology  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  the 
barbarous  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  transitory  phases  of 
religious  ideas  of  modern  generations,  are  a  most  true  index  of  the 
^tate  of  the  intellect  of  each  generation  and  people. 

This  religious  feeling  in  man  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be  one  of 
c  most  powerful  influences  on  the  ever-revolving  wheel  of  civilization. 
There  never  has  been  a  nation  or  a  people  who  did  not  worship  a 
iperior  power  in  some  way  or  another,  Man,  in  framing  the  rudimental 
outlines  of  social  fabrics,  accorded  to  this  feeling  a  most  conspicuous 
place.     In  barbarous  nations,  where  the  intellectual  powers  of  portions 
of  the  human  race  were  yet  in  their  dormant  state,  it  asserts  itself  in 
superstitious  rites  and  practices.     With  those  nations  who  were  intel- 
lectually more  developed,   wlio  have   had  written  laws  as  the  charters 
lof  their  organizations,   especial  and  i)articular  reference  was   had  to 
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or<^anize  prevalent  religious  ideas  and  theories  into  dogmas,  rites,  and 
ceremonies— to  institute  a  religious  system,  which  was  acknowledged, 
sustained  and  enforced  by  the  ruling  powers  of  a  people,  and  around 
which  tlie  spiritual  and  intellectual  elements  of  a  nation  could  rally. 
Once  ebtablirihed  into  power,  the  feelings  of  a  ])eop]e  once  enlisted  in 
its  favor,  it  bent  all  its  energies  on  sustaining  and  propogating  that  i 
religious  system,  be  its  theories  and  decrees  ever  so  absurd,  erroneous, 
and  illusive. 

Such  religious  systems  have  been  and  are  manifold  in  mankind,  and 
the  human  race  thus  presents  a  spectacleof  discord,  of  creeds,  systems, 
dogmas,  and  doctrines,  hostile  and  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Each 
and  everyone  arising  from  the  same  divine  source,  from  the  religious 
sentiments  of  man,  they  were  not  guided  in  their  expansion  by  reason, 
by  using  those  fiiculties  implanted  in  man  by  an  all-wise  Providence, 
for  that  purpose.  The  religious  feeling,  left  to  itself,  drifted  on  the 
ocean  of  thought  towards  realms  beyond  the  legitimate  boundaries  of 
man's  sphere  on  earth.  Like  a  rudderless  ship  on  the  wide  domains  of 
the  sea,  mankind  was  a  play-ball  to  each  chaotic  blast  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Man  did  not  look  w^ithin  himself  for  power  to  guide  and 
to  direct  himself,  but  looked  instinctively,  like  a  tottering  child,  for 
the  helping  hand  of  a  stronger  power.  Illusory,  deceptive  hopes  for  a 
supernatural  manifestation  were  indulged  in,  and  in  response  to  these 
hopes,  a  belief  of  a  supernatural  revelation  impregnated  mankind, 
which  is  only  a  creation  of  its  own  hallucinated  imagination. 

Man  did  not  recognize  earth  as  being  the  true  sphere  of  his  existence 
while  on  earth,  but  looked  to  the  great  Hereafter  for  it,  and  not  being 
able  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  it  by  his  own  efforts,  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  only  a  supernatural  unveiling,  or  disclosing,  of  the  Great 
Unknown  World  of  the  Hereafter,  can  inform  him  of  its  nature.  This 
necessitated  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  a  revealing  of  God  to 
man  outside  and  independent  of  Creation,  b}^  messengers  and  oracles. 
Diverse  men  in  the  course  of  the  many  generations  of  mankind  thus 
asserted  a  divinely  appointed  mission,  claiming  a  supernatural,  miracu-  i 
lous  power  as  evidence  of  divine  authority,  and  of  being  messengers  ! 
bringing  such  revelations  from  the  Deity  to  mankind.  Mankind  did  I 
not  examine  with  the  help  of  reason  into  the  truth  of  those  so-called  f 
revelations,  but  eagerly  grasped  the  help  of  superstitution  and  decep-  i 
tion ;  it  yielded  implicit  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  those  men ;  it : 
adored  them,  and  bowed  to  them,  and  thus  it  remained  for  centuries, 
and  is  even  mostly  so  in  our  day,  in  pernicious  indolence  of  darkness. .  i 

Natural  Religion  left  to  itself,  ignoring  the  help  of  the  reasoning !  I 
faculties  of  the  soul,  took  refuge  in  the  dark  shelter  of  benumbing  and '  i 
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deadening  superstition,  and  styled  it  Revelation.     Instead  of  lifting 

man  to  his  Creator,  it  degraded  liiin  to  an  abject  slavery  to  his  own 

ignorance  and  to  the  tyranny  of  others.     It  became  a  handmaiden  to 

Despotism.     It  perverted  and  turned  into  treacherous  cliannels  the 

divine  qualities  of  his  soul.     It  made  man  a  brute,  for  it  ruled  him  by 

brute  force. 

lY. 

The  Eternal,  in  implanting  in  man  religious  feeling,  and  with- 
holding from  him  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  Great  Hereafter, 
endowed  him  in  its  place  with  perceptive,  thinking,  and  reasoning  facul- 
ties, to  direct  and  to  guide  this  religious  feeling,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  its  object  by  his  own  exertions. 

The  degrees  of  strength  and  scope  of  the  reasoning  faculties  are  as 
diverse  and  manifold  as  the  individuals  composing  the  human  race, 
and  increase  in  strength  and  vigor  in  proportion  as  they  are  exercised. 
Thus,  ideas  which  are  accepted  by  man  during  the  first  periods  of  life 
as  correct,  are  very  often  objected  to,  and  consequently  rejected  by 
reason  in  more  advanced  years,  as  erroneous.  This  applies  to  nations 
as  well  as  to  individuals. 

E-eason  is  one  of  the  faculties  and  elements  which,  combined, 
form  the  individuality  of  the  soul.  Reason  searches,  examines,  and 
analyzes.  The  extent  of  its  influence  on  the  soul  is  corresponding  to 
the  extent  of  its  strength,  in  proportion  to  its  other  faculties.  With 
the  masses  of  the  human  race,  if  not  dormant,  as  it  is  with  savage 
nations,  it  is  only  on  an  average  with  the  other  faculties,  and  is  thus  in 
sympathy  with,  and  swayed  by  thoughts  and  ideas  impressed  on  the 
soul.  An  idea,  a  belief,  a  theory  impressed  on  the  soul  from  child- 
hood, becomes  part  of  its  existence.  Reason  is  then  influenced  by  this 
accepted  theory,  and  does  not  direct  its  eff"urts,  if  at  all,  to  impartially 
examine  and  analyze  it,  but  to  prove  it.  Being  predisposed  in  fav^or 
of  a  theory  and  its  system,  reason  will  from  its  basis  make  logical 
deduction  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  the  truth  of  an  impressed  idea.  How- 
ever, the  chain  of  argumentativ^e  reasoning  may  be  correct,  when  mea- 
sured by  the  rule  of  logic,  if  the  basis  is  accepted  as  true  without  being 
questioned ;  the  whole  superstructure  falls  to  the  ground,  when  the 
illusive  and  deceptive  character  of  the  basis  is  api)arent. 

Mankind  is  slow  in  freeing  and  weaning  itself  from  the  tyrannic 
power  of  accepted  and  intrenched  theories,  and  their  symbolic  rei)reseu- 
tation.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  human  race  v/ill  suffice,  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  this  assertion.  A  religious  system,  when  intrenched 
in  power,  uses  all  its  means  to  retain  itself  in  authority.  It  intertwines 
itself  in  all  the  detailed  ramifications  of  the  social  fabric,  and  becomes 
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an  a])parent  neces?iity  to  its  existence.  If  brute  power  does  not  Buffice 
to  attain  its  object,  otber  means,  more  subtle  and  ]>enetratin^,  are 
resorted  to  to  ]>enunil>  reason,  to  stifle  its  voice  of  remonstrance,  and 
to  compel  it  to  render  service  to  its  tyrannical  master. 

Those  men  wlio  live  in  History  as  guides. and  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, who  liave  led  and  moulded  the  tliou<^lits  and  ideas  of  their 
respective  generation,  and  who  have  emancipated  themselves  and  man- 
kind from  manv  inherited  fallacies,  had  such  immense  reasoninj; 
powers  as  to  overbalance  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul.  Reason 
then  frees  the  soul  from  tlie  bonds  of  early  impressions.  It  then 
sways,  leads,  and  dictates.  It  then  does  n(>t  permit  the  soul  to  retain 
or  accept  any  idea  which  has  not  passed  the  scrutiny  of  its  piercing 
eye;  and  what  is  thus  proven  as  false,  is  self-evideut  as  such  to  the  soul, 
and  consequentl}^  rejected. 

Preponderating  as  the  reasoning  faculties  of  these  great  men  were,  \ 
their  success  was  also  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  their  preponderance  ) 
over  the  other  faculties  of  their  soul.  Surrounding  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control  had  also  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the 
scope  and  the  success  of  their  efl^brts.  and  explain  the  variety  of  aspects 
which  the  character  of  those  great  men  present  in  History,  and  of  the 
success  of  their  eflbrts  to  redeem  their  fellow-men  from  error. 

Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  great  men  who  have  led  and 
guided  mankind,  there  is  only  one  whose  soul  combined  most  pro- 
found reasoning  faculties  with  a  most  intense  religious  feeling,  and 
which  resulted  in  Revelation.  This  man  is  Moses,  the  divine  law- 
giver. 

Revelation,  as  in  the  soul  of  Moses,  is  the  most  exalted  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  sublimest  phase  of  Xatural 
Religion.  The  intensity  of  the  intuitive  religious  feeling,  led  and 
guided  by  a  most  profound  and  immense  reasoning  power,  resulting  in 
the  conception  and  recognizance  of  absolute  and  positive  truths,  and 
illuminating  the  soul,  is  Revelation. 

It  is  not  supernatural ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  economy  of 
IN^ature,  from  the  most  minute  inanimate  particle,  to  the  sublimest  mani- 
festation of  the  soul  of  man,  to  Revelation,  anything  so-called  super- 
natural. An  immutable  Ir.w  controls  them.  As  discovery  in  science 
is  the  result  of  the  reasoning  in  conjunction  with  the  perceptive  faculties 
in  their  eflforts  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  material  creation,  so  is 
Revelation  the  result  of  the  reasoning,  in  conjunction  with  the 
moral  and  spiritual  faculties  of  the  soul,  in  their  efforts  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  Great  Hereafter.  But  while  the  realms  of  the  discov- 
eries of  science  are  unbounded,  as  vast  as  is  creation,  the  scope  of 
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Revelation  has  reached  its  farthest  point.     It  can  go  so  far,  but  no 
farther.     It  has  attained  its  cuhninating  point  with  Moses. 

Revelation  then  gives  no  information  of  the  unknown  world  of 
spirits,  but  declares  the  sphere  of  man's  actions  to  be  on  eartli  only 
while  he  is  on  earth.  It  does  not  tell  us  of  anything  beyond  the  grave. 
It  does  not  direct  the  energies  of  the  soul  to  the  realms  of  spiritual 
theories,  where  reason  must  go  blindfolded,  and  where  it  must  cease  its 
divine  functions.  It  asserts  the  dignity  of  man,  by  declaring  him  to  be 
a  being  created  with  germs  of  perfection,  implanted  in  him  as  means 
of  self-development,  to  arrive  at  knowledge  by  his  own  exertions.  Man 
is  not  considered  as  a  being  who  has  intruded  on  creati'on,  and  is  made 
a  play-ball  in  the  hand  of  some  superior  evil  power ;  he  is  not  looked 
on  as  a  being,  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  accident,  which  has  des- 
troyed the  harmonious  unity  of  the  original  plan  of  creation;  he  is 
not  made  an  instrument  of  some  imaginary  evil  power,  a  hallucination 
of  the  chaotic  state  of  mind,  which,  in  struggling  w^ith  God  for  suprem- 
acy, uses  man  as  a  means  of  annoying,  disturbing  and  destroying  the 
equilibrium  of  creation. 

But  revelation  guides  and  directs  the  moral  and  spiritual  feelings 
of  man  on  to  true  paths,  by  declaring  laws  whose  truth  is  self-evident. 

All  truths  of  religion  must  be  self-evident  as  such,  otherwise  they 
cannot  be  accepted  by  mankind  as  absolute  truths,  but  on  mere  belief 
and  presumption. 

Their  absolute  necessity,  for  the  advancement  of  man  towards  perfec- 
tion, must  be  so  apparent  as  to  obviate  the  use  of  any  argumentative 
reasons  to  convince  the  soul  of  their  truth. 

When  the  fathers  of  our  republic  declared,  in  their  immortal 
declaration  of  independence,  that  alt  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  came  home  to  their  minds  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing force,  that  they  simply  added  "This  truth  is  self-evident." 

The  truths  of  the  ten  commandments,  the  organic  laws  of  religion, 
are  self-evident  as  such.  They  are  the  organic,  fundamental  and 
immutable  laws  of  mankind  in  any  and  in  every  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. They  are  not  limited  in  application  to  any  stated  time,  to  any 
especial  clime,  or  to  any  peculiar  people.  Wherever  there  are  human 
beings,  whenever  and  wherever  man,  true  to  his  instincts,  has  laid  the 
foundations  of,  and  built  a  state  of  society  thereon  ;  and  be  the  state  of 
that  society  of  the  most  primitive  form,  be  it  of  the  advanced  state  of 
the  present  day,  or  be  it  of  the  exalted  height  which  it  will  reach  in 
hundreds  of  centuries,  through  countless  revulsions  and  revolutions,  as 
long  as  man  will  be,  as  he  has  been  since  creation — a  being,  whose  good 
and  evil  inclinations  are  at  continual  variance  and  conflict,  these  laws 
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of  relii^ioTi,  promulgated  amidst  the  fires  of  Sinai,  will  be  the  only 
universal  and  irnnnital)le  laws  of  his  progress  tcnvards  ]>erfe(!tion. 

Kevehition  is  thus,  not  speculative  in  theories,  hut  pf>sitive  in  its 
laws;  it  is  not  confounding  reiison,  hut  the  residt  of  its  most  exalted 
scope.  It  does  not  require  belief,  but  acts.  It  has  no  dogmas  as  its 
basis,  but  only  absolute  and  self-evident  truths. 

The  condensation  of  tlie  ten  commandnjents  are  enunciated  by 
Moses  in  the  following  concise  sentences  : — 

"  Thou  Shalt  love  God." 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

The  twofold  relations  of  man  and  his  consequent  duties  are  plainly 
indicated.  They  are  his  relations  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men.  They 
are  the  ladder  whose  top  reaches  unto  heaven,  and  whose  feet  rest  upon 
earth. 

With  his  intellect  he  is  related  to  God,  with  bis  moral  nature  he  is 
connected  w^ith  his  fellow-men. 

AYith  his  intellect  he  mounts  up  the  rugged  steps  of  science, 
through  the  vast  realms  of  the  universe,  beholds  it  expand  itself  as 
higher  and  higher  he  mounts,  each  onward  step  revealing  to  his  soul 
more  exalted  views,  spurring  him  on  to  renewed  and  increased  efforts, 
and  each  progress  in  discovering  causes  for  effects  bringing  him  nearer 
to  the  first,  eternal  cause  of  all  causes. 

With  his  moral  nature  he  beholds  his  fellow-men  working,  toiling 
and  struggling  like  himself.  With  it  he  regulates  and  guides  his  con- 
duct toward  himself,  toward  his  family,  toward  his  community, 
toward  his  nation,  and  toward  the  whole  human  race. 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  man  consequent  on  those  relations  is 
the  responsibility  which  he  assumes  at  his  creation.  As  little  as  he  can 
deny  those  relations,  as  little  can  he  throw  of  this  responsibility.  The 
harvest  of  beneficent  results  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  responsibility  is 
harvested  by  man,  while,  on  failing  to  fulfil  it,  he  fails  of  the  object  of 
his  creation.  ]N^o  man  can  screen  himself  behind  the  real  or  assumed 
merits  of  another,  nor  can  he  hope  to  appease  the  Deity  by  rites,  obla- 
tions, sacrifices,  or  religious  forms  of  whatsoever  nature. 

In  the  scale  of  material  creation  man  occupies  the  highest  point. 
He  is  the  connecting  link  between  matter  and  spirit.  He  is  a  combi- 
nation of  both.  The  dignit}^  and  exalted  destiny  of  man  is  thus  recog- 
nized. To  uphold  that  dignity  and  to  be  worthy  of  that  destiny,  religion 
can  only  instruct  and  guide,  encourage  and  strengthen  the  noble  aspi- 
rations of  man,  by  inculcating  virtue,  truth,  and  justice,  as  guiding  prin- 
ciples, and  self-denial  as  a  means  of  practising  it. 
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Man  is  enjoined  to  love  God.  To  love  him,  he  must  know  him. 
To  know  him,  he  must  search  for  him.  He  can  only  search  for  him 
in  creation. 

The  duty  of  man  to  devote  all  his  energies,  all  his  tliouglits,  and  all 
his  means  to  the  interests  and  advancement  of  science,  is  thus  plainly 
indicated. 

It  is  asserted  that  science  is  antagonistic  to  religion. 

If  we  understand  the  word  religion  to  express  the  acceptance  of 
antiquated  traditions  and  obsolete  dogmas ;  if  it  consists  in  the  belief 
that  every  word,  every  incident  related  in  the  so-called  sacred  books  is 
of  absolutely  divine  origin,  then  science  is  antagonistic  to  religion. 

What  is  science  ?  It  is  the  searching  of  unknown  causes  for  visible 
and  known  effects. 

That  there  is  a  cause  for  all  effects,  and  that  there  is  an  eternal  first 
cause  of  all  causes,  is  the  basis  on  which  natural  religion,  in  its  highest 
phase — revelation,  erects  its  sacred  temple.  How  can  science  then  be 
antagonistic  to  religion?  Science  only  cleanses  and  purifies  its  majestic 
columns  from  the  accumulated  debris  of  barbarous  and  superstitious 
ages. 

This  principle,  that  there  is  a  first  eternal  cause  of  all  causes,  per- 
vades the  life  of  all  illustrious  men  who  shine  on  the  pages  of  that 
book  which  contain  the  records  of  revelation.  The  Talmud,  the 
depository  of  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  relates  how  Abraham  arrived 
at  a  cognizance  of  the  Deity  by  a  course  of  logical  reasoning  on  the 
phenomena  of  Nature. 

Creation,  with  all  its  glories,  is  so  evidently  the  basis  from  which 
Moses  made  such  sublime  deductions,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  inspiration  of  his  soul  was  not  an  accidental  affair,  but  the 
natural  result  of  los^ical  reasonino:. 

David,  the  royal  bard,  in  whose  soul  the  flames  of  enthusiasm  were 
lit  by  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Nature,  gave  expression  to  his  feelings 
in  those  sublime  effusions,  which  have  not  been  equalled  in  grandeur 
of  thought,  intensity  of  reverent  feelings  and  beautiful  pathos  of 
language. 

Bead  the  literature  of  Israel  through  the  many  ages  of  its  existence, 
and  this  principle,  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  all  causes,  is  its  very 
life. 

The  soul  of  the  Hebrew,  although  he  could  not  yet  understand  many 
causes,  if  any,  of  the  effects  of  Nature,  was  lit  up  by  revelation  and 
guided  to  its  sublimest  paths.     He  exclaimed,  "  The  Gods  of  men  are 
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idols  ;  only  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  of  the  universe,  is  the 
first,  eternal  cause  of  all  causes." 

Science  is  not  antagonistic,  but  a  handmaiden  to  reliction. 

But  man,  in  ascendinj^  the  steps  of  science,  in  unfolding  the  secrets 
of  Kature,  when  glancing  down  from  exalted  heights  which  it  has  reached 
to  its  low  beginning,  is  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to  himself.  As  higher 
and  higher  he  mounts,  he  beholds  Nature  opening  successive  gates  at 
his  commands,  revealing  to  his  dazzled  eye  treasures  never  thought  of, 
bewildering  his  vision  with  realms  of  infinite  space.  Intoxicated  by  a 
mere  glance  at  its  vastness,  he  loses  consciousness  of  his  limited  individ- 
ualitv.     He  loses  sio;ht  of  his  orio-in,  and  exclaims  : — 

*' Where  is  God?  I  have  climbed  up  the  mountain  of  knowledge; 
I  have  reached  exalted  heights,  whence  I  can  view  the  vastness  of  the 
Universe.  There  is  no  God,  for  I  cannot  see  him.  Nature  is  infinite, 
is  eternal,  is  its  own  law,  is  its  own  creation,  anci  I,  man,  I  am  the 
crown  of  Nature;  I  am  its  highest  portion." 

This  is  in  substance  the  spirit  of  the  materialism  and  infidelity  of  the 
last  few  generations.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  imperfection  of  the 
intellect ;  but  it  is  caused  by  the  immoral,  selfish  propensities  of 
man,  by  his  arrogance,  self-will  and  pride,  which  prevent  him  from 
recognizing  the  source,  and  the  object  of  the  expansion  of  the  intel- 
lect. 

Barren  indeed  of  results — nay,  a  curse  would  science  be  to  mankind, 
if  instead,  of  f^mning  the  religious  feelings  into  a  warming,  life-giving 
flame,  it  should  benumb  and  extinguish  them. 

Most  truly  is  man  enjoined  to  "  lov^e  God."  Not  that  this  love 
could  add  to  or  diminish  from  his  glory  ;  but  by  "  loving  God  "  man 
loves  himself.  He  can  only  love  God  by  applying  self-denial  to  his 
predisposition  to  be  inflated  by  pride  and  arrogance,  caused  by  the 
achieved  victories  of  his  intellect.     It  says  :  — 

''  Deny  thyself,  oh  man,  the  fleeting  joy  and  gratification  of  vain 
glory  and  pride.  Only  for  a  moment  will  it  intoxicate  thee.  Its  exu- 
berant joy  will  lend  wings  to  thy  soul,  only  to  break  in  its  flight,  and 
to  hurl  thee  down  the  abyss  of  despair,  in  discovering  thy  inability  to 
grasp  at  once  the  ever-receding  horizon  of  creation.  What  are  thy 
victories  but  the  unfolding  of  the  first  few  leaves,  of  that  book  of  God, 
called  Nature.  In  its  temple  you  have  trod  only  in  its  antechambers. 
Let  not  its  glories  dazzle  thee.  Let  not  its  majesty  blind  thee.  But 
enter  its  gates  with  a  humble  heart,  with  reverent  joy  and  holy  glad- 
ness. With  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord"  on  thy  banner,  ascend  on  the  steps 
of  science,  the  mountain  of  God." 

In  applying  self-denial  to  his  feelings  of  pride  and  arrogance,  when 
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searching  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  Xature,  man  confers  the  highest 
consecration  on  science. 

Man  is  thus,  amidst  the  bewildering  struggles  of  the  intellect,  con- 
stantly acknowledging  his  divine  source,  and  is  constantly  keeping  in 
view  the  object  of  his  creation,  namely,  to  perfect  himself  through  the 
development  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  capabilities. 

The  edicts  of  materialism  and  infidelity,  the  result  of  the  selfish 
]tropensities  of  man,  which  would  be,  if  they  could,  as  arbitrary  and 
lespotic  as  those  of  the  religious  superstitious  systems  of  the  past  ages, 
are  thus  made  powerless.  Their  pernicious  influence  can  be  counter- 
acted by  the  exercise  of  the  will,  by  self-denial. 

Self-denial  is  then  the  principle  of  the  law  enjoining  man  to  love 
God.  It  is  reciprocative  in  its  beneficent  result.  The  Etei-nal  presents 
to  us  an  example  of  self-denial  in  creation  itself.  We  behold  the 
majesty,  the  wonders,  the  vastness  of  creation  ;  but  Him,  the  Creator, 
we  cannot  see.  The  insufficiency  of  the  language  of  mortals  can  only 
express  this  thought  in  the  words  "His  works  are. seen,  but  he  dwells 
in  secrecy." 

If  we  are  asked  "  What  is  the  reciprocative  result  of  self-denial 
reacting  on  the  Creator?"  the  limited  perceptive  and  inceptive 
powers  of  the  soul  can  give  only  this  answer  :  "  It  is  that  of  seeing  the 
object  of  creation  completely  realized."  Man  cannot  fathom  the  plans 
■  »f  the  Creator,  and  cannot  therefore  make  any  positive  assertions  about 
them,  any  more  than  he  can  about  the  nature  of  his  very  self,  of  his  soul. 
But  this  much  is  self-evident  as  true.  He  has  created  man  in  a  state 
of  imperfection,  but  with  the  germs  of  perfection  implanted  in  him. 
The  struggle  of  man  in  asserting  the  divine  elements  of  his  soul,  the 
moral  and  spiritual  qualities,  such  as  justice,  love,  charity,  purity,  com- 
passion, mercy,  faith,  hope,  and  all  their  kindred,  and  in  develoi)ing  his 
intellectual  powers,  is  his  emergence  from  chaos  towards  perfection. 
When  mankind  as  a  whole  will  have  resolved  itself  from  chaos  into  the 
highest  state  of  order  and  organization,  it  will  be  the  briglitest  gem  in 
the  diadem  of  tlie  Eternal.  The  struggle  of  mankind  towards  perfection 
will  then  be  its  brightest  glory.  The  weapon  in  that  struggle  is  self- 
denial. 

YL 

Man  cannot  love  his  Creator  otherwise  than  by  hn'ing  himself.  He 
cannot  love  himself  otherwise  than  by  continually  struggling  to  reach 
higher  degrees  towards  perfection. 

Prayer,  solemn  convocations,  oljservances  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
are  not  acts  demonstrating  love  to  God. 

Kites  and  ceremonies  are  only  symbolic  representations  of  the  pecu- 
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liar  idoaa  and  theories  which  sway  mankind  in  the  courBe  of  its 
])r()<^res8.  Witli  the  recoi^nizance  of  tlie  errors  of  many  and  most  of 
those  ideas,  their  symbolic  representation  becomes  olisolete.  While 
the  usefulness  of  ceremonial  observances  must  be  acknowledged,  as 
means  of  stimulatin<r  reverent  feelings,  as  awaking  and  strengthening 
noble  and  lofty  impulses,  and  as  means  of  cohesion  and  attraction,  it 
is  erroneous  to  consider  them,  be  they  evcF  so  magnificent,  imposing, 
and  impressive,  as  acts  demonstrating  love  to  God. 

]S^ either  is  |)rayer  an  evidence  of  love  to  God.  when  used  to  express 
the  so-called  "  wrestling  of  the  spirit  with  the  Lord  " — a  long  string  of 
words,  vehemently  expressed,  with  which  many  people  bind  together 
their  individual  desires  and  wishes,  laudable  as  they  may  be,  in  address- 
ing the  Deity. 

Contemplation  is  Prayer.  The  man  who  loses  himself  in  contem- 
plation on  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  on  the  visible  manifestations 
of  the  Power  of  the  Deity,  is  lifting  his  soul  in  Prayer.  The  thoughts 
of  the  rambler,  amidst  solitary  nooks  of  Nature,  are  alike  Prayers — 
Hymns  of  the  soul  in  praise  of  the  Deity,  as  were  the  outpourings  of 
the  soul  of  Solomon  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  most  sublime 
prayer  on  record  is  a  contemplation  ;  it  is  the  choir  of  angels,  as  in- 
scribed in  the  sacred  scrolls  of  Israel,  by  the  hands  of  its  sublime  seers 
— "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Eternal ;  the  universe  is  filled  with  His 
glory." 

Still,  Prayer  is  not  an  act,  practically  demonstrating  love  to  God. 
Man  can  only  love  God  by  loving  himself.  Love  in  its  divine  meaning 
is  Compassion  and  Mercy,  Man  is  to  have  mercy  and  compassion  on 
himself.  He  can  only  do  so  by  continually  struggling  to  perfect  him- 
self individually  and  as  a  whole. 

He  is  the  glory,  the  crown,  and  the  culmination  of  material  creation. 
His  body  is  a  most  fit  habitation  for  the  soul  to  dwell  in  while  on 
earth.  Most  complicated,  yet  in  harmony — most  intricate,  yet  in 
unison,  is  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body.  His  erect 
form,  the  beauty  of  its  outlines,  the  accuracy  of  its  proportions,  his 
face  divine,  his  soul-lit  eye  reflecting  the  changing  mojds  of  his  very 
self,  the  harmonies  of  his  voice,  the  agility  of  his  movements — all  indi- 
cate that  matter  and  spirit  were  harmoniously  combined  to  allot  man 
to  walk  on  earth  as  lord  of  all  he  surveys, 

Man  can  either  "  love  himself,"  he  can  either  make  his  body  a  tem- 
ple, consecrated  to  that  divine  spark,  the  soul,  or  he  can,  by  misusing 
the  means  granted  to  him,  lower  himself  in  the  scale  of  existence. 
He  can  either  control  the  desires  and  appetites  of  his  body,  or  by  sub- 
mitting to  them,  place  himself  under  their  control.     He  can  either 
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have  an  intense  consciousness  of  true  existence,  or  this  consciousness 
can  be  benumbed  and  darkened. 

Desires  and  appetites  are  not  the  object  of  life,  but  means  to  sustain 
Hfe.  The  soul  is  not  to  exercise  its  divine  attributes  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  the  body,  but  the  latter  are  to  be  regulated  to  serve  the  lofty 
aims  and  objects  of  the  soul.  They  are  to  be  circumscribed  by  eternal 
bounds,  which  the  soul  shall  guard  and  control.  Whenever  the  soul 
permits  appetites  to  overstep  their  limits,  it  descends  from  its  high 
pedestal,  and  prostitutes  its  noble  qualities  to  pander  to  illegitimate 
purposes.  Man  then  renounces  his  divine  mission,  he  lowers  himself 
to  the  scale  of  the  brute  creation ;  he  is  in  an  abnormal  state  of  existence ; 
he  relapses  into  chaos  ;  he  has  failed  of  the  object  of  his  creation. 

Not  only  does  the  soul  surrender  its  dignity ;  not  only  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  existence  benumbed ;  but  health,  the  normal  state  of  the 
body,  is  destroyed.  The  beauty  and  harmonious  unity  of  its  mecha- 
nism, is  lost.  Like  a  slowly  consuming  fire,  his  passions  undermine  his 
health  ;  he  descends  lower  and  lower,  until  he  is  beneath  the  scale  of  the 
brute  creation. 

The  drunkard,  the  glutton,  the  sensualist,  do  not  love  themselves ;  they 
are  their  own  enemies  ;  they  are  victims  and  subjects  of  selfishness. 

YII. 

Selfishness  is  the  opposite  of  self-love.  Selfishness  leads  to  chaos  ; 
self-love  leads  to  perfection,  order,  and  organization.  Selfishness 
degrades,  benumbs,  and  darkens  the  consciousness  of  true  existence ; 
self-love  exalts,  elevates  and  strengthens  it.  Selfishness  is  tyranny  and 
despotism  ;  self-love  is  liberty  and  justice.  Selfishness  is  pride,  arro- 
gance, war,  enmity,  falsehood,  treachery,  and  hypocrisy  ;  self-love  is 
humility,  forbearance,  tolerance,  peace,  love,  mercy,  trutli,  honor,  and 
charity.  Selfishness  is  Darkness  and  Death ;  self-love  is  Hope,  Light, 
and  Life. 

Selfishness,  to  hide  its  repulsive  form,  has  appropriated  to  itself  the 
mantle  of  self-love.  Thus,  the  man  who  surrounds  himself  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  life,  regardless  whether  his  neighbor  is  sufiering  from 
want,  or  not,  is  said  to  "  love  himself"  The  proud  man,  the  vain 
man,  the  arrogant  man,  is  said  to  "love  himself."  Thus,  all  failings 
and  shortcomings  of  man  are  designated  most  generally  by  that  name, 
an  expression  which  does  not  strike  so  harshly  on  the  sensitiveness  of 
man  as  Selfishness. 

Selfishness  does  not  confine  its  deadly  influence  merely  to  destroy  the 
harmonious  unity  of  the  body  by  pandering  to  unnatural  desires,  but 
throws  its  net  around  the  soul,  endeavoring  to  strangle  it  with  its 
treacherous  embrace. 
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Ono  of  its  most  effective  weapons  is  superstition.  Well  may  Reli- 
gion lait^e  its  warning  voice  against  it,  when  we  hear  of  men  who 
have  bc(3n,  and  wlio  are,  throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  a  car, 
to  be  crushed  to  death  by  their  idols  ;  when  we  hear  of  men  who  are 
sacrificing  their  children  to  fictitious  deities  ;  when  we  hear  of  men 
who  condemn  bloody  sacrifices  in  others,  and  advocate  "  bloody  atone- 
ment "  in  theory  ;  when  we  hear  of  men  and  women  who  torture 
their  bodies  by  flaggelations,  by  fasting,  and  other  modes  of  torture, 
*^nd  by  isolating  and  injmolating  themselves  voluntarily  in  convents  and 
cloisters  ;  and  all  this  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  and  propitiating  the 
Deity — in  the  name  of  Iteligion,  which  enjoins  man  to  "  love  himself." 
Superstition  is  the  result  of  an  abnormal  direction  of  the  religious 
feeling  of  mankind.  It  wields  a  most  terrible  influence  in  retarding 
the  advancement  of  the  intellect.  From  it  most  of  the  woes  and  the 
evils  of  the  human  race  have  sprung.  Traditional  ideas  declare  an 
evil  power  to  be  in  constant  struggle  with  the  Eternal  for  supremacy. 
Superstition  thus  defines  it  own  character.  It  is  chaos  struggling  with 
order  and  organization.  It  is  darkness  of  the  mind  ;  a  phantasmagona 
and  hallucination  on  the  soul.  On  being  recognized  as  such,  it  dissolves 
into  nothing  ;  but,  alas !  leaves  the  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  tracks 
of  woe  and  misery. 

That  it  is  an  illusion  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  man- 
kind recognizes  it  as  such,  it  Wonders  how  it  ever  could  have  placed 
faith  in  such  deceptions. 

It  is  characteristic  of  superstition,  that  when  it  has  mastery  over  the 
soul,  the  latter  is  not  conscious  of  suffering  from  its  evil  consequences. 
It  is  therefor  that  mankind  is  slow  in  weaning  itself  from  the  power 
of  inherited  superstitious  ideas.  It  causes  an  indolence  of  the  mind, 
which  prefers  to  place  faith  in  its  deceptive  pretensions,  instead  of 
actively  exercising  its  faculties  to  free  itself  from  its  shackles.  Its 
motto  is,  "  If  ignorance  is  bliss,  it  is  folly  to  be  wise." 

Self-love  has  an  immense  field  to  battle  in  against  superstition,  the 
w^eapon  of  selfishness.  The  weapon  of  self-love  is  self-denial.  Its 
exercise  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  free  the  soul  from  the  chains  of 
superstition.  Self-love  imposes  on  man  the  task  of  an  active,  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  will,  of  self-denial,  to  place  his  impressions  and  convic- 
tions on  the  same  level  with  those  new  ideas  which  are  presented  to 
the  soul  for  acceptance,  in  place  of  those  having  had,  until  then,  control 
of  it.  Reason  then  holds  undisputed  sway.  Self-denial  expels  par- 
tiality from  her  court.  It  stands  as  guardian  angel  at  her  bar.  It 
poises  the  scales  of  justice.  It  moves  the  wheel  of  progress.  It 
makes  man  charitable  and   tolerant  to   the   opinions   of   others.     It 
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places  the  soul  on  constant  guard  over  itself.  It  habituates  it  to 
examine,  judge,  and  analyze  new  ideas,  and  to  accept  them  as  true,  if 
proven  as  such  by  reason.  Self-denial  is  the  antidote  against  supersti- 
tion. 

Sin  is  another  weapon  of  selfishness.  The  soul,  when  entangled  in 
its  meshes,  loses  hope  ever  to  be  able  to  redeem  itself.  Like  a  captive 
in  a  prison  cell,  beholding  through  its  iron  bars  the  blue  arch  of 
creation,  sighing  for  the  air  of  liberty,  but  sighing  in  vain ;  thus 
the  soul,  tortured  by  the  pangs  of  conscience,  is  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  hope  has  forever  closed  its  gates,  that  nevermore  can  it 
cleanse  itself  from  the  slime  of  moral  degradation.  The  voice  of  reli- 
gion speaks — "  Love  thyself  Have  mercy  and  compassion  on  thyself. 
If  thy  past  has  been  sinful,  if  thou  hast  polluted  thyself  with  sin's  foul 
touch,  raise  and  cleanse  thyself  Look  to  the  future  with  good  resolves, 
with  pure  motives,  and  a  determined  will  to  walk  only  in  the  paths  of 
love,  justice  and  purity.  Have  mercy  on  thyself,  and  thy  Creator  will 
have  mercy  on  thee." 

Most  beautifully  has  it  been  expressed,  that  repentance  stands  even 
at  the  portals  of  death  to  raise  man  to  the  dignity  of  true  existence. 
But  pangs  of  conscience,  self-reproach,  torture  of  mind  for  evil  deeds 
committed,  and  good  deeds  omitted,  is  not  repentance.  These  are 
only  passive,  emotional  feelings  of  the  soul,  stimulating  repentance. 
Repentance  is  action,  efforts,  struggles,  deeds.  It  is  self  denial.  Man 
can  only  repent  by  denying  himself  the  gratification  of  his  selfish  in- 
clinations. 

Selfishness,  in  throwing  its  meshes  around  man,  as  an  individual, 
lays  the  foundation  of  its  despotic  sway  over  all  mankind.  It  creates 
castes  and  classes  of  society  ;  it  instigates  ambition  to  exert  itself;  it 
makes  brute  force  its  servant;  it  crowns  kings  and  princes  ;  it  robs 
individuals  of  their  inherent  rights  ;  it  makes  riches  its  standard  of 
exaltation,  and  poverty  of  degradation. 

Most  emphatically  does  religion,  in  its  injunction  to  man  to  "  love 
himself,"  declare  the  equality  of  all  men  ;  that  whether  born  in  a  hut  or 
in  a  palace,  whether  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  illiterate,  black  or  white,  of 
beautiful  proportions  or  hideous  form,  there  is  a  dignity  attached  to 
every  individual,  which  shall  infuse  in  man  a  consciousness  ot  regality. 

Self-love  is  an  incessant  struggle  with  selfishness.  Self-love  warn- 
ingly  raises  its  voice  to  wean  num  from  the  giddy  and  ignominious 
paths  of  selfishness,  which  lose  themselves  forever  in  the  labyrinth  of 
chaos.  It  tells  man  to  have  mercy  and  compassion  on  himself  It 
recalls  to  him  continually  his  exalted  mission  on  earth,  as  a  being 
created  in  the  image  of  God.     It  tells  him  to  assert  the  power  of  the 
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Bonl  tlirou^h  a  vinrDrons  exercise  of  the  soul,  through  self-denial,  for 
only  tlirou<^h  it  the  continuous  thread  of  true  existence  can  be  pre- 
Berved.  It  constantly  achnonishes  man  not  to  walk  thrr)U<^h  life  aim- 
less and  objectless,  and  subject  to  every  dictate  of  selfishness,  but  to 
keep  always  in  view  the  true  object  of  his  existence,  namely,  continual 
self-development  into  lii<^her  degrees  of  perfection. 

Phrenology,  that  young  scion  of  science  teaches  that  man  can,  by 
an  exercise  of  the  will,  develop  his  noble  and  exalted  qualities,  and 
control  liis  desires  and  appetites  at  the  cost  of  his  baser  Jind  selfish 
inclination,  and  that  a  continued  exercise  of  the  will  strengthens  it. 
This  exercise  of  the  will  is  self-denial. 

It  is  self-evident  as  true,  that  in  order  to  advance  mankind  as  a  whole, 
every  individual  comprising  the  whole  has  to  advance  in  the  scale 
of  moral  and  intellectual  development.  The  larger  the  number  of 
members  of  a  community  are  who  have  reached  exalted  degrees  of 
development,  the  higher  does  that  community  stand  in  the  scale  of 
civilization. 

It  is  also  self-evident  as  true,  that  selfishness  prevents  a  man  from 
loving  his  neighbor.  Its  very  nature  prevents  man  from  loving  his 
fellow-man.  Selfishness  cannot  grant  love,  cannot  practice  charity, 
cannot  exercise  tolerance,  cannot  be  forbearing,  cannot  grant  justice. 
The  selfish  man,  being  his  own  enemy,  is  every  man's  enemy.  An 
enemy  cannot  love.  Selfishness  knows  not  harmony,  and  it  has  no 
principles  of  union  and  assimilation.  Kuin  is  its  palace,  misery  its 
halls  ;  desolation  follows  in  its  wake ;  death  is  its  fruit. 

In  proportion  as  self-love  pervades  with  its  beneficent  sway  man  as 
an  individual,  is  the  love  which  he  can  extend  to  his  fellow-man.  In 
proportion  as  is  the  love  which  man  manifests  for  himself,  is  the  love 
which  he  can  manifest  for  his  neighbor.  In  proportion  as  he  raises 
and  exalts  himself  in  dignity,  are  his  efforts  to  elevate  and  to  exalt  his 
fellow-man.  Were  each  and  every  individual  of  the  human  race  to 
love  himself  in  the  true  and  sublime  sense  of  the  word,  the  love  which 
he  would  extend  to  his  fellow-man  would  partake  of  the  same  divine 
character.  The  divine  harmony,  resulting  from  the  reciprocity  of 
love,  radiating  from  the  millions  of  the  human  race,  and  intermingling 
in  eternal  embrace,  would  be  the  anthem  of  united  and  harmonious 
mankind,  blending  with  the  choir  of  angels,  "  Holy,  Holy  is  God ;  the 
universe  is  filled  with  His  glory."     . 

Where  would  selfishness  then  be  ?  Will  it  have  retired  to  some 
abode,  pictured  by  its  own  hallucinated  imagination,  where  eternal 
fires  are  forever  forging  chains  to  imprison  it  ?  Ask  darkness  where 
it  vanishes  to,  when  the  glories  of  morning  usher  in  the  light  of  day, 
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bidding  night  disappear.  Ask  it  where  is  its  palace,  or  where  is 
its  prison  ?  Does  it  visit  the  abode  of  its  origin,  of  chaos,  to  return 
again  after  a  brief  absence?  AVlien  selfishness  will  be  conquered, 
when  self-love  will  reign,  then  harmony,  order,  eternal  and  never- 
ceasing,  will  create  an  everlasting  day — night,  chaos,  will  forever  cease. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE    DILIGENT    LABOEER. 

Kabbi  Seira  was  visiting  the  grave  of  a  colleague  who  had  died  in 
the  prime  of  youth,  but  who  yet  had  attained  great  celebrity  for  his 
virtues,  his  wisdom,  and  his  good  deeds. 

"  '  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  laboring  man,'  "  exclaimed  the  Rabbi, 
"  '  whether  he  eat  little  or  much.'  Surely,"  continued  he,  "  the  royal 
preacher,  in  this  ex])ression,  alluded  to  the  peaceful  sleep  of  death  fol- 
lowing a  useful  life,  like  the  life  of  him  reposing  in  this  grave.  For, 
such  a  man,  whether  he  enjoyeth  little  or  much  of  this  life,  whether  he 
dieth  in  his  youth  or  livetli  to  a  ripe  old  age,  yet  attaineth  immortality. 
Such  a  man  accomplisheth  more  in  a  few  years  than  many  would  if 
they  lived  a  hundred  years. 

"And  this  reminds  me,"  continued  the  Rabbi,  "  of  a  well-known 
parable.  A  prince  once  engaged  a  large  number  of  journeymen  labor- 
ers. They  all  worked  tolerably  well ;  but  one  distinguished  himself  by 
his  skill  and  industry,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  prince  noticed  it,  and 
when  the  day  was  scarcely  half  over,  told  him  he  might  rest  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  All  the  others  continued  their  work  till  the 
evening,  when  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  man  who  had 
labored  barely  half  the  day  received  the  same  wages  as  themselves  who 
had  worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

"  They  felt  annoyed,  and  remonstrated  ;  but  the  prince  said :  '  You 
have  no  right  to  complain.  This  man  did  more  in  two  hours  than  you 
all  day  long.'  So  it  is  with  our  departed  colleague,"  said  the  Rabbi. 
"The  work  of  his  short  life  was  greater  than  the  work  of  many  of  the 
longest  lives.     '  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  laborer.'  " 
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BY    JOHANNES    SCOTUS. 


It  is  quite  possible  to  live  too  fast  without  being  either  a  spend- 
thrift or  a  scapegrace.  There  are  many  ways  of  overtaxing  the  energies 
of  nerve  and  brain,  of  making  the  life-torch  burn  with  an  unnatural 
rapidity,  which  are  none  the  less  fatal  that  they  are  more  frequently 
considered  a  subject  for  admiration  than  of  blame.  The  age  we  live 
in  has  been  pre-eminently  one  of  mechanical  triumphs.  Every  month 
shows  the  record  of  a  fresh  conquest  over  matter,  till  the  possible  extent 
of  our  empire  over  space  and  time  stretches  away  into  the  illimitable. 
Not  content  with  our  sway  over  the  external  world,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  operations  of  the  mind  submit  to  the  same  pressure. 
The  accelerated  motion  of  things  without  has  provoked  a  swifter 
current  of  thought,  invention,  and  impulse  within,  to  the  manifest  | 
detriment  of  the  latter.  There  are  certain  energies  we  cannot  hurry. 
If  the  fact  be  doubted,  let  the  record  of  men  and  w^omeu  of  genius  who 
have  within  these  few  years  gone  to  untimely  graves,  or  been  left 
standing  like  a  vacant  light-house  by  the  extinction  of  the  paralyzed 
intellect,  speak  for  itself. 

The  unbridled  haste  of  modern  life  is  by  no  means  confined  to  art 
and  literature.    The  mercantile  race  after  wealth  has  grown  so  absorbing 
as  to  be  almost  frenzied  in  the  intensity  of  its  struggle.     Most  people 
are  ready  enough   to  admit  that  riches  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  I 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  unable  to  resist  joining  in  the  mad  | 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  little  more  than  their  neighbors,  leaving  the  end  ji 
both  forgotten  and  un attained.     Into  the  struggle  of  business  there  ' 
enters  a  man  with  his  faculties  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  his  principles 
comparatively  unsullied  ;  from  it  there  too  frequently  emerges  a  human 
machine  who  has  but  one  instinct — that  of  getting,  and  but  one  source 
of  enjoyment — the  contemplation  of  what  he  has  gotten  ;  principles  he 
has  long  since  thrown  overboard  as  useless  lumber,  and  the  tender 
sympathies  which  bound  him  to  his  fellow-men  have  long  ago  withered  ^ 
for  lack  of  nourishment.     To  envy  the  possessor  of  wealth,  apart  from  ; 
his  mode  of  employing  it,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  wish  to  change  ^- 
places  with  a  man  who  is  chained  to  a  nugget  of  gold  he  is  unable  to  I 
remove.     Some  people  possess  money  ;  others  are  possessed  by  it,  and ' 
are  presumably  about  as  happy  as  a  lunatic  in  his  intervals  of  sanity. 
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The  desperate  efforts  made  by  people  in  all  ranks  of  society  to 
appear  what  thej  are  not,  present  another  phase  of  the  frantic  compe- 
tition of  modern  life.  Ignorant  outrageous  fondness  for  display  has 
gone  far  to  stifle  the  softer  instincts  of  home,  of  family,  and  of  friendly 
intercourse.  People  have  become  so  intent  on  appearing  to  occupy  a 
different  station  from  their  own,  that  they  have  forgotten  to  discharge 
the  duties  that  press  most  closely  upon  them.  In  the  impatience 
witli  any  bar  to  unrestrained  pleasure,  some  of  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
humanity  are  ruthlessly  severed.  At  the  late  English  Congress  of 
Social  Science,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blaekwell,  of  this  city,  gave  evidence 
as  to  liow  widely  extended  was  this  contempt  for  one  of  the  most 
essential  claims  of  our  common  nature.  Her  remarks  apy'opos  of  a 
discussion  on  infanticide  may  have  startled  some  of  her  auditors,  but 
could  searcelv  surprise  anv  one  familiar  with  the  advertisino^  columns 
of  the  less  scrupulous  of  our  city  newspapers.  The  characteristic 
faults  of  any  society  are  found,  the  lower  down  we  go,  to  assume 
more  distinctly  the  complexion  of  sins.  The  illustration  is  useful  in 
so  far  as  it  shows  to  what  abuse  their  perpetuation  tends. 
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BY    JAMES    EDWARD    GRAYBILL. 


There  are  two  chords  of  the  human  soul  that  more  than  all  others 
influence  the  characters  of  men  and  control  the  destinies  of  nations — 
the  love  of  country  and  belief  in  a  deity.  They  are  common  to  all, 
savage  and  civilized,  peasant  and  king,  vibrating  with  equal  power  in 
the  hovels  of  ignorance  and  poverty  as  in  the  palaces  of  learning  and 
wealth.  Men  love  their  country  because  in  it  are  centered  all  the  affec- 
tions of  home,  family,  and  friends ;  it  is  the  mould  in  which  their  charac- 
ters are  formed,  the  school  of  their  early  impressions,  the  field  of  their 
fiirst  adventures.  Tlie  stories  of  the  nursery  are  tales  of  ancestral  hero- 
ism; the  trainings  of  the  school-room  are  strokes  of  the  sculptor,  bring- 
ing out  in  lK)ld  and  Ixjautiful  relief  the  patriotic  virtues  of  a  country's 
yotith;  while  the  literature  of  maturer  years,  partaking  of  inspiration, 
'inmortalizes  in  prose  and  verse  the  struggles  for  national  independence. 
J>clief  in  an  invisible  overruling  spirit,  seems,  too,  as  coirnnon  and 
iniversal  as  love  of  country.  The  barbarian,  conscious  of  his  de- 
)endency  upon  something  other  than  himself  for  the  sustenance  of 
ife,  sees  a  divinity  in  the  force  tliat  BU[)[)lies  him,  and  worships  God  in 
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Nature:  the  savage  Indian  looks  up  to  tlie  sun  and  sees  in  its  wannth 
a  magic  ])o\ver,  and   in   its  movements  a  sui>erliuman  force  tliat  he 
attributes  to  tlie  Great  8})irit;  and  tlio  civilizc<l  man,  rea&^jning  from  If 
effect  to  cause,  sees  in  the  creation  and  evolutions  of  the  universe  the  i 
liand  of  an  Omnipotent  lacing,  and  in  the  history  of  liuman  events  the 
traces  of  an  omniscient  God. 

The  fear  of  tliis  awi'ul  spirit  caused  men  to  elect  from  their  midst  a 
class  who  should  devote  their  lives  to  its  service.  This  priesthood 
became  the  medium  of  communication  between  men  and  the  gods;  the 
divine  revelations  were  written  down,  and  the  world  was  governed  by 
the  codes  of  the  Veda,  Bible,  Talmud,  and  Koran,  each  in  turn  becom- 
ing the  exponent  of  a  different  theocracy,  each  contributing  to  give 
tone  to  universal  history.  But  a  new^  era  has  come,  and  brought  with 
it  a  different  theory  of  government,  a  new  form  of  state — one  that  is 
governed  by  human  laws — ^^  quod  quisque  jjojndus  consiituit,'^  and  not 
"  qttod  in  lege  et  evangelis  continetur^'' 

The  dissohition  of  Church  and  State  was  one  of  the  greatest  events 
of  history,  the  most  signal  triumph  of  progressive  intelligence.  It  was 
the  liberation  of  mankind  from  a  galling  and  justly  hated  thraldom, 
the  removal  from  the  human  mind  of  the  accumulated  dust  and  rub- 
bish of  ages.  Beligion  had  become  a  prey  to  priestly  ambition,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  government  had  grown  to  be  a  system  of  legalized  oppres- 
sion, which  men  were  too  weak  to  oppose — too  ignorant  to  question  ; 
they  were  taught  that  it  was  the  government  their  God  had  seen  fit  to 
give  them,  and  made  to  believe  the  fires  of  an  endless  hell  would  be 
the  penalty  of  their  sacrilege  should  they  attempt  to  break  the  shackles 
that  had  been  placed  upon  them.  But  at  last  the  light  of  learning 
came,  and  men  saw  their  degradation  and  the  mighty  wrongs  that  were 
heaped  upon  them.  They  began  to  reason,  and  soon  the  world  was 
electrified  with  the  novel  problem  of  self-government,  of  civil  and 
religious  emancipation.  The  sages  of  the  Church  met  in  awful  con- 
vention, the  oracles  were  consulted,  and  divinity  implored  to  crush  the 
monster  heresy  ;  wars,  inquisitions,  and  massacres  w^ere  made  sacred 
means  of  avenging  an  outraged  dogma,  and  earth,  for  the  time,  seemed  J 
transformed  into  a  pandemonium — religious  zealots  into  incar- 
nate fiends.  But  the  cause  of  truth  triumphed  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  an  era  of  intelligence  and  culture  followed,  bright  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  the  more  brilliant  when  contrasted  with  the  dark 
ignorance  and  bitter  intolerance  which  characterized  the  age  that  pre- 'J 
ceded  it. 

For  the  noble  strides  that  learning  has  made,  and  the  blessings  it  has^l' 
conferred  upon  us,  we  are  indebted  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  those;  i 
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great  men  who  often  did  not  live  to  see  the  results  their  Libors  brought 
about — those  leading  spirits  of  an  age,  who  seemed  gifted  with  such 
an  insight  into  the  future  as  enabled  them  to  read  in  existing  causes 
the  most  remote  effects.  The  liberal  press  of  later  years  has  proven  a 
powerful  medium  of  disseminating  knowledge,  and  may  properly  be 
termed  the  oracle  that  inspires  and  promulgates  public  opinion — the 
mirror  that  reflects  national  sentiment.  It  is  the  motive  power  that 
drives  the  machinery  of  government ;  an  outgrowth  of  free  institutions, 
it  is  cherished  by  the  people  as  the  main  bulwark  of  their  civil  liberties. 
By  its  aid  the  principles  of  political  science,  of  economies,  and  ethics, 
are  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  millions,  and  men  are  thus  schooled 
in  the  duties  of  citizens,  and  taught  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
the  laws. 

Liberty  and  learning  go  hand  in  hand,  and  in  a  country  where  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  is  tolerated  we  see  progress  and  rapid 
growth.  Tlie  intelligence  of  the  people  is  trained  in  every  field  of 
thought,  and  a  generous  rivalry  promoted  that  develops  the  best  and 
highest  interests  of  a  nation.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  are  encouraged,  and  give  new  life  and  vigor;  and  every 
avenue  to  advancement  being  thrown  open  to  merit,  individual  enter- 
prise soon  carries  the  nation  forward  to  wealth  and  power.  In  the 
United  States  we  find  the  best  illustration  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
liberal  laws.  Here  we  have  no  creed — the  Christian  and  Jew,  the 
Pagan  and  Mahometan,  are  alike  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic.  The 
persecuted  of  every  land  find  an  asylum  with  us,  where  they  may  live 
in  peace  and  enjoy  undisturbed  the  tenets  for  which  they  suffered  exile. 
The  Puritan  and  Huguenot,  tlie  down-trodden  Pole  and  Irishman,  are 
welcomed  among  us,  and  find  an  attentive  ear  to  their  tales  of  sorrow. 
"I  am  an  American  citizen"  is,  to-day,  the  proudest  title  a  man  can 
assume,  for  it  implies  a  freeman,  and  freedom  is  the  dearest,  highest  gift 
that  we  can  enjoy.  It  incites  men  to  move  onward  and  upward  ;  it  is 
a  fire  within  them  that  quickens  their  every  action,  and  inspires  them 
with  noble  sentiments  that  react  upon  the  nation.  AVe  feel  a  pride  in 
.our  country,  for  we  know  that  its  laws  will  protect  us  wherever  we  may 
be,  whatever  opinion  we  may  hold.  But  our  sky  is  not  clear ;  there  is 
a  cloud  which,  althouojh  no  o:reater  than  a  man's  hand,  vet  is  threaten- 
ing  us  with  destruction.  A  growing  desire,  in  certain  quarters,  to  incor- 
porate in  our  Constitution  a  religious  clause  is  beginning  to  manifest 
itself,  and  sectarian  legislation  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  tlie  cit- 
izen. Step  by  step  it  is  gaining  ground,  and  with  every  advance  the 
civil  liberties  of  our  country  are  being  undermined.  The  forethought 
of  Jefferson  guarded  against  the  evil,  and  fought  every  attempt  to  em- 
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body  in  our  law  a  doctrine  that  could  not  find  general  application.  The 
past  success  of  the  nation  lias  proven  the  wisdom  of  his  suggestions. 
Politics  and  religion  can  never  be  united  with  beneficial  results;  their 
fields  of  action  are  vastly  ditierent  ;  the  one  deals  with  facts,  the  other 
with  theories  and  vague  speculations :  the  one  is  liberal  and  progres- 
sive, while  the  other  is  intolerant  and  retrogressive.  Where  the 
Church  has  had  charge  of  the  public  education,  it  has  sought  only  its 
own  aggrandizement  and  the  continuation  of  its  own  power.  It  is,  in  its 
nature,  opposed  to  free  thought,  and  antagonistic  to  free  institutions; 
resisting,  with  a  stubborn  pertinacity,  eveiT  innovation  that  affects  its 
orthodoxy.  Although  the  Protestants  may  be  more  liberal  than  the 
Ponian  Catholics,  yet,  it  is  merely  because  necessity  requires  it,  since 
tliev  oriorinated  in  reform  ;  thev  denounce  the  Jew  with  most  bitter 
feeling,  and  would  deprive  him  of  all  right  to  hold  office  in  a  Chrhtian 
State  ;  and  had  they  the  power,  they  would  force  their  creeds  upon  men 
with  all  the  earnestness  with  which  the  Sabbath  laws  are  enforced  to- 
day. Give  the  Church  all  its  rights,  but  never  suffer  it  to  be  united 
with  the  State,  nor  assume  the  direction  of  our  common  schools.  It 
wields  a  subtle  power,  and,  ere  we  are  aware  of  it,  will  control  the 
nation. 

Party  spirit  is  another  growing  evil,  as  dangerous  and  destructive  in 
its  tendencies  as  the  religious  element  of  the  State.  Shakespeare  tells 
us  that  "  opposition  makes  honour  bright,"  but  he  had  no  reference  to 
political  parties  when  he  gave  utterance  to  that  sentiment ;  most  assur- 
edly it  does  not  apply  to  modern  elections.  It  has  been  said  that 
political  parties  bring  into  prominence  the  great  niinds  of  a  nation. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  in  olden  times,  but  not  now ;  it  is  worth 
a  man's  character,  now-a-days,  to  be  called  a  politician,  for  party  spirit 
has  degraded  the  once  honored  profession  into  a  miserable  trade,  and 
the  legislative  halls  into  market-places,  where  rich  men  and  great  cor- 
porations go  to  buy  laws  and  licenses.  Its  baneful  effects  are  felt  in 
every  function  of  government.  Once  in  power,  there  is  no  mean  thing 
to  whidi  the  partisan  will  not  resort  to  keep  in  the  ascendancy  ;  no 
interest  of  State  that  he  will  not  sacrifice  to  carry  some  party  measure^ 
Laws  are  made  to  enrich  party  leaders,  and  sinecures  created  to  reward 
the  services  of  political  demagogues,  while  the  true  interests  of  the 
people  are  neglected,  and  the  country  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  If 
men  go  to  sleep  over  their  liberties,  they  cannot  feel  surprised  to  wake 
up  slaves.  We  see  a  sad  example  in  bleeding  France,  where  the  out- 
casts of  society  have  been  tossed  into  power,  and  the  enlightened 
statesmen  forced  into  the  workshop.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  to 
seek  an  illustration;  we  have  a  melancholy  one  in  our  own  country. 
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where  party  spirit  revels  in  the  most  unbridled  license,  and  social  order 
is  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  a  dominant  faction.  The  excesses 
of  one  party  are  invariably  followed  by  violent  reactionary  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  and  years  are  necessary  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  justice. 

With  pleasure  we  leave  the  field  of  politics  and  religion,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  science,  which,  amid  all  the  agitations  and  disturbances  in 
public  affairs,  has  quietly  and  steadily  progressed.  The  dawning  of  new 
truths  upon  the  mind,  together  with  the  exercise  necessary  to  their  com- 
prehension, is  one  of  the  highest  gratifications  within  the  reach  of  our 
capacity  to  enjoy.  It  is  an  enjoyment  that  never  fails,  but  deepens,  wid- 
ens, and  increases  with  the  advance  of  the  mind  into  every  new  field  of 
thought.  Ever  restless,  the  mind  is  constantly  employed  in  evolving  new 
theories  and  discovering  new  truths.  The  Simplon  only  paved  the  w^ay 
to  grander  results  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  falling  apple 
was  seized  upon  to  explain  the  intricate  w^orkings  of  ^Nature  and  illustrate 
the  universality  of  its  laws.  The  little  ray  of  light  is  made  to  unfold 
the  most  delicate  tints  and  the  boldest  combination  of  colors — to  mea- 
sure the  distances  of  the  planets,  and  reveal  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  s<;hool-boy's  kite  is  sent  up  into  the  cloud  to  bring 
down  electricity,  with  which  to  flash  intelligence  around  the  globe; 
and  in  the  boiling  kettle  was  found  a  motive  power  that  has  revolu- 
tionized the  science  of  economy.  Geology,  that  most  unpopular  of 
sciences,  is  a  synonym  of  progress  and  reform.  With  what  power  has 
it  forced  its  wonderful  truths  upon  us  and  compelled  their  acceptance ! 
Back  into  the  by-gone  ages  of  eternity  it  traces  the  effects  of  Nature's 
laws,  and  proves  the  earth  to  have  existed  long  before  man's  advent  upon 
it,  and  to  be  the  result  rather  of  a  lengthened  process  of  natural  evolu- 
tion, than  (>f  a  seven  days'  creation.  Even  man  himself  is  boldly  asserted 
to  be  merely  a  higher  order  of  animal,  developed  and  perfected  by  a 
system  of  natural  selection  and  classification,  and  reason  pronounced 
nothing  more  than  refined  materiality,  co-operating  with  the  cause 
that  produced  to  work  out  still  greater  results.  Man  is  now  the  high- 
est order  of  being — will  he  not,  at  some  indefinite  period  in  the  veiled 
future  of  the  world's  history,  throw  off"  his  baser  parts  and  verge  into 
a  still  higlier  immateriality? 

"  Throujfh  flowery  fieUlH  wliere  human  foot  ne'er  trod, 
Imagination  mountH  and  dwells  with  God." 


THE  TWO  GllEAT  LIGHTS. 

"Let  there  be  two  great  lights  in  the  far-spreading  firmament!" 
said  tlie  voice  of  the  ^fost  Hii^h.  "  Let  tliem  be  kincjs  of  the  earth, 
rulers  of  ever-changing  time,  guardians  of  day  and  night !  " 

He  spoke,  and  it  was. 

And,  in  all  his  glory  and  majesty,  up  rose  the  sun.  A  crown  of 
many  colors  adorned  his  head ;  jewels,  whose  effulgence  no  mortal  eye 
could  look  upon,  decked  him,  and  sent  forth  their  gleaming  rays  on  all 
creation.  Smilingly  and  lovingly  he  looked  down  on  the  beauteous 
earth,  gave  life  and  fragrance  to  every  herb,  scent  and  beauty  to  every 
flower,  vio^or  and  health  to  the  Creator's  crownino:  work — man. 

But  the  moon  looked  on  with  an  e3'e  of  jealousy,  and  envy  darkened 
her  beauty  as  she  asked,  "Why  should  there  be  two  royal  personages 
on  one  throne  ?  why  should  I  have  only  the  second  rank  in  this  grand 
creation  ?  " 

And  suddenly  her  beautiful  light  disappeared,  chased  away  by  the 
spirit  of  jealousy.  Far,  far  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  it  flew, 
till  it  reached  the  great  multitude  of  stars,  and  these  it  turned  into 
glittering  atoms  in  the  vast  vault  of  heaven. 

And  in  darkness  and  misery  the  moon  stood  before  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty,  and  cried,  "  Mercy,  mercy,  oh  Father,  for  I  have  sinned." 

Alas  !  too  late,  the^^  of  God  had  gone  forth. 

"  Unhappy  one !  "  said  the  Divine  voice,  looking  down  with  pity 
on  the  darkened  creation,  "  because  thou  hast  envied  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  with  which  it  has  pleased  thy  Creator  to  adorn  thy  brother, 
the  sun.  know  that  henceforth  from  him  alone  shall  thv  bris^htness  be 
borrowed  ;  and  when  it  pleases  thy  Maker  to  show  His  omnipotent 
power,  thou  shalt  even  be  again  plunged  into  darkness.  But  weep  not, 
victim  of  envy.  The  King  of  Mercy  has  forgiven  thee  !  Thou,  too, 
in  thy  beauty  shalt  be  Queen.  The  sight  of  thee  shall  refresh  the 
weary,  and  inspire  hope  in  the  failing  heart." 

And  behold,  ere  yet  the  voice  Divine  had  ceased  uttering  these 
words  of  comfort,  a  sweet  and  peaceful  light  illumined  the  moon — a 
tranquil  beauty  which  is  hers  for  evermore. 

Queen  of  the  night,  leader  of  the  hosts  of  stars,  silently  and  peace- 
fullv  she  fulfils  her  destinv,  obedient  to  the  will  of  her  Creator.* 

*  From  the  German  of  Herder,  following  ChuUin. 
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THE  A'OETHEEX  PACIFIC  EAILEOAD. 

Of  all  the  uses  to  which  steam  has  been  applied,  none  has  produced  more  gen- 
eral advantage  to  capital  and  civilization  than  its  application  to  the  transfer  of  human 
and  other  freight  by  railway.  In  no  country  is  the  field  superior  for  this  kind  of 
application,  and  among  no  people  do  railway  enterprises  receive  greater  encourage- 
ment and  more  success,  when  honestly  conducted,  than  our  own.  Among  the  last 
of  the  gigantic  railroad  schemes  which  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  extending  from  Lake  Superior  through  Minnesota, 
Dakota.  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  traversing  some  two 
thousand  miles  through  the  richest,  most  productive,  and  prospectively  most  thriving 
portion  of  this  thriving  country. 

This  Company  was  chartered  by  Congress,  receiving  most  liberal  and  advantage- 
ous privileges,  so  as  to  secure  its  speedy  construction  and  ultimate  success.  The 
amount  of  land  granted  to  it  by  its  charter  exceeds  fifty  millions  of  acres,  with  pro- 
visions rendering  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  Company  will  receive  the  full  amount 
of  the  land  granted.  "When  it  is  considered  how  reluctant,  and  very  properly  so, 
the  National  Government  is  to  accord  substantial  aid  to  corporations  generally,  and 
particularly  to  corporations  of  this  kind,  its  generosity  in  this  instance  will  assist  in 
calculating  the  necessity  and  importance  of  this  railroad. 

The  complexion  of  an  enterprise  is  always  reflected  in  the  persons  under  whose 
auspices  it  is  propelled.  Intelligent,  industrious,  and  honorable  men,  embark  in  only 
worthy  adventures.  Discreet  men  undertake  only  feasible  plans.  Wealthy  men 
invest  their  capital  in  only  such  businesses  as  induce  them  to  believe,  from  study  and 
calculation,  that  their  sowing  will  reap  them  a  good  harvest.  The  gentlemen  who 
constitute  the  motive  power  and  have  the  control  and  management  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  are  well  known  in  the  financial  world  as  sagacious,  honorable,  and 
responsible  men,  who  do  not  leap  into  the  dark,  but,  like  skilful  mariners,  make  their 
observations  and- their  reckonings  with  care  and  accuracy. 

In  a  great  country  like  ours,  with  the  varied  soil  and  climate  it  embraces,  the 
attractions  it  holds  out  to  emigration,  and  the  emigration  which  annually — nay, 
weekly  pours  into  it — a  railroad  like  the  one  in  question  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
source  of  profit,  and  one  of  the  safest  and  most  lucrative  modes  of  investment. 
"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way."  Those  coming  to  our  shores  from 
the  Old  World  are  lured,  not  by  the  glittering  riches  of  our  large  cities,  but  by  the 
consideration  of  going  to  a  new  country,  where  the  competition  is  less  and  the  produc- 
tion greater  than  from  where  they  came.  Their  highest  ambition  is  to  be  land-own- 
era — to  have  some  spot  on  this  earth  which  they  can  call  their  own.  They  cannot 
accomplish  this  purpose  or  any  part  of  it  by  crowding  large  cities.  They  must  build 
up  cities  themselves.  It  is  true,  many,  when  they  leave  their  homes,  conceive  that 
'•America"  is  concentrated  in  New  York,  or  other  like  places;  but  it  is  not  very 
long  after  tlieir  arrival  that  they  discover  their  error  and  are  driven  to  that  most 
natural  of  all  of  man's  employment — tilling  the  soil.  The  West  is  new,  there  are 
thousands,  millions  of  acres  there  which  demand  cultivation,  and  to  it  nmst  emigra- 
tion flow.  Railroads,  too,  are  a  great  inducement  to  emigration,  and,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  do  more  than  any  other  cause  to  effect  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation. 

As  to  the  productiveness  of  the  regions  through  which  this  railroad  will  pass,  and 
the  freitrht  which  it  can  expect,  an  idea  can  h>e  obtained  from  the  estimates  of  the 
Conimi.s.'siorier  of  Statistics  of  Minnesota,  hieing  only  a  small  portion  of  the  vast  region 
through  which  this  railroad  fiasses,  made  in  IStiO,  which  give  the  area  cultivated 
during  that  year  at  1,100,000  acres,  yielding  over  20,000,000  bushels,  this  bting  about 
two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State.  Calculating  upon  this  bapis,  it  lias  been 
estimated  that  th«;  northern  district  is  capable  of  producing  the  enormous  quantity  of 
over  600,000,000  bu.«^helH! 

Taking  into  consideration  the  advantages  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
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enjoys,  tlie  patronage  of  the  National  Govemn^ent  to  an  extent  never  given  to  any 
oth'T  similar  coiporation,  the  course  which  it  traver«ea,  the  g«.-n(l<,'mcn  who  control 
it,  and  the  importance  of  its  success,  none  can  fjiil  fo  conclude  that  it  is,  and  will  be, 
a  most  profitable  busineiis  to  all  who  take  a  substantial  intere.-it  in  it. 


A  WORD    OX    LIFE  IXSURANCP:. 

It  is  always  a  pleas'jre  to  note  the  success  which  attends  any  worthy  object,  when 
well  directed  and  hont'stly  conducted ;  but  more  es;»ecially  U  it  a  pleasure  to  contem- 
plate the  prusperity  of  an  enterprise  when  others  of  a  similar  nature  have  recently 
been  adjudicated  as  complet<i  and  shocking  failures. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  Life  Insurance  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  tliu  fact  of  several  companies  having  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field  as 
bankrupts.  The  reckless  management  of  these  companies  gives  sufficient  evidence 
that:  in  too  many  cases  the  public  know  but  little  of  the  working  of  those  institutions 
whicli  are  intended  for  their  benefit,  and  which  can  only  exist  by  their  .support. 

In  no  country  has  Life  Insurance  developed  itself  more  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  in  no  country  do  people  take  less  interest  in  investigating  for  themselves 
the  irerits  of  the  many  companies,  before  insuring.  People,  as  a  rule,  are  approached 
by  agents;  ihey  listen  to  tliese,  a'.id  upon  their  recommendation  or  solicitation,  they  do 
the  wisest  thing  men  can  do  when  wisely  done,  and  the  most  foolish  when  carelessly 
done — insure  their  lives.  Apart  from  this  act  and  the  payment  of  their  premium, 
they  know  practically  nothing  of  the  institution  which  is  to  take  care  of  their  families 
when  they  shall  be  no  more. 

Tims  it  too  often  happens  that  the  hard-earned  savings  of  some  poor  mechanic  or 
laborer  are  ruthlessly  taken  from  him  by  companies  who  have  no  other  pretension 
to  the  claim  of  life  insurance,  save  the  name. 

Fortunately,  however,  if  we  have  our  worthless  companies,  we  have  our  good  ones. 
Of  those  doing  busine.^s  in  New  Yoik,  the  Mutual,  Equitable,  Xew  Yoik,  National, 
Guardian,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
may  be  regarded  as  safe  and  rehable  institutions.  The  last-named  of  them  deserves 
especial  mention,  since  it  is  the  first  and  oldest  acciden  t  company  in  America.  Its  cash 
assets  amount  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  while  it  has  already  paid  in 
claims  over  a  million  of  dollars.  The  Travelers',  though  principally  an  accident 
company,  does  a  large  business  in  general  Life  Insurance,  and  those  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  many  advantages  held  forth  by  this  Company,  can  not  do  better 
than  call  early  on  the  very  courteous  gentleman  who  so  worthily  presides  over  the 
New  York  office. 


THE   SIXTH  EUROPEAX  POWER. 

T\^HEX  the  envoys  of  M.  de  Rotlischild  paid  the  war  contribution 
of  Paris,  2U0,000,000  francs,  at  Versailles,  they  let  a  counterfeit  25- 
thaler  bill  slip  in  among  the  others.  The  quick  eye  of  a  Prussian  offi- 
cial at  once  detected  it  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out.  Rothschild's 
people  insisted  that  it  was  genuine  and  must  be  accepted,  otherwise 
they  would  return  to  Paris  with  all  their  rolls  of  notes  and  sacks  of 
coin.  AVith  that  official  exactness  which  is  the  glory  of  Prussian  rou- 
tine, Count  Bismarck  was  at  once  informed  of  the  misunderstanding. 
He  answered  :  '*  Herr  Director,  accept  the  bill.  I  will  myself  make 
up  the  delicit  and  preserve  the  counterfeit  note  as  a  memento  of  this 
great  day.  A  war  about  nothing  more  tangible  than  a  '  Chateau  en 
Enpagne  '  has  just  been  concluded  between  two  great  Powers,  and  I 
can't  afford,  just  on  the  heel  of  it,  to  turn  around  and  declare  war  with 
the  house  of  Rothschild,  the  Sixth  Great  European  Power,  on  account 
of  a  false  25-th aler  note  !  " 


NEW  LOAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  subscriptions  to  the  New  Five  Per  Cent.  Stock  of  the  United  States  now  amount  to  about  $60,000,000. 
They  are  confidently  expected  to  reach  §200,000,000  by  the  time  the  New  Bonds  are  ready  for  delivery  in  May. 
The  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  then  be  changed  to  the  following  programme : — 

First — Bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  himdred  millions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Second — Bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  (juarterly  in  coin, 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Third — Bonds  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin, 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  to  the  loan  wiU  have  preference,  after  the  above-mentioned  two  hundred  millions  are  taken 
up,  in  the  following  order,  namely : — 

Fimt — Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  each  class  of  bonds. 

Second — Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent., 
and  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

Third — Subscriptions  for  any  five  per  cent,  bonds  that  may  not  be  subscribed  for  in  the  preceding  classes. 

Subscriptions  to  the  remainder  of  the  $200,000,000  of  five  per  cents,  which  are  unconditional,  are  now 
going  on,  and  the  bonds  will  soon  be  issued  to  the  subscribers,  who  can  receive  a  scrip  certificate  in  advance, 
if  they  desire  to  pay  their  gold  or  exchange  United  States  5-203  at  once,  in  the  registered  or  coupon  form. 
Registered  bonds  will  be  issued  of  the  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,U00,  and  $10,000,  and 
coupon  |bonds  of  each  denomination  except  the  last  two.  The  interest  wUl  be  payable  in  the  United  States, 
at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  any  Assistant  Treasurer  or  designated  depository  of  the  Government,  quarterly, 
on  the  first  days  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  in  each  year. 

The  bonds  of  the  several  classes  aforesaid,  and  the  interest  thereon,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  aU 
taxes  or  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local 
authority. 

After  maturity,  the  bonds  last  issued  will  be  first  redeemed,  by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury. 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  relief,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  annual  bmden  of  interest,  are  as  follows: — 

Principal  of  debt,  1865 $2,755,99.5,275 

Paid  under  Johnson 265,595,371 

Principal,  March  4,  1869 $2,491,899,5)04 

Paid  under  Grant 22:^,08:^,673 

Present  pubUc  debt $2,^,316,2:31 

Interest  charge,  1865 $151,8:32,051 

Keductd  in  four  years,  by  redemptions  and  funding  7-30  notes 25,442,501 

Interest  charge,  1869 $126,389.5.50 

Reduced  in  two  years,  by  payment 12,052,998 

Present  Interest  charge $114,336,552 

The  proposed  further  reduction  of  the  annual  interest  charge  upon  the  public  debt,  by  refunding,  is  as 
follows : — 

By  exchange  of  $500,000,000  United  States  six  per  cents  for  new  five 
per  cents  of  1881 $5,000,000 

By  exchange  of  $:300,000,000  United  States  six  per  cents  for  four  and 

a  half  per  cents  of  1886 4,500.000 

By  exchange  of  $700,000,000  United  States  six  per  cents  for  four  per 
cents  of  1901 14,000,000 

Total  saving  per  annum  by  refunding 23,500,000 

The  whole  proceeds  of  the  new  loans  will  be  applied  to  the  paj'ment  or  redemption  and  cancellation  of  the 
5-20  years  six  \wv  cent,  bonds,  and,  in  addition  to  these  proceeds,  the  5-20s  are  now  being  rcducctl  by  puichase 
at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000  per  month. 

C.  C.  NORVELL, 

In  charge  of  advertiiung  United  States  loana. 
Treasury  Office,  New  York,  April  15. 
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DISUNION    IN    ISEAEL. 

Before  another  issue  of  this  journal  will  be  presented  to  our  readers, 
the  Cincinnati  Rabbinical  Conference,  which  is  soon  to  meet,  will  have 
l)econie  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  approaching  Convention  will  be  the 
fifth  in  America,  the  first  having  been  held  in  Cleveland  in  1855,  the 
second  in  Philadelphia  in  1869,  the  third  in  Cleveland  in  1870,  and  the 
fouith  in  Xew  York  also  in  1870.  Judging  from  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  form  the  fifth,  and  from  the  main  object  for  which  it 
is  convened,  we  think  it  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  that  so  far  as 
the  union  of  Israel  is  concerned,  the  Cincinnati  conference  will  fail  as 
signally  as  its  predecessors.  Of  the  twenty  ministers  who  are  to  be 
present,  but  six  represent  important  congregations,  viz :  Drs.  Wise  and 
Lilienthal  of  Cincinnati,  Huebsch  of  New  York,  Sonneschein  of  St. 
Louis,  Kleeberg  of  Louisville,  and  Mayer  of  Cleveland.  Our  orthodox 
brethren  will  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  meeting,  and  the  principal 
reformed  congregations  throughout  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
tlie  six  referred  to,  will  also  have  no  voice  in  its  debates.  Thus,  out  of 
abont  two  Jiundred  and  fifty  congregations  only  twenty  will  be  repre- 
sented. Analyze  the  thing  still  further,  and  we  will  find  that  in  this 
conference,  which  professes  to  legislate  for  American  Israelites,  there 
are  in  reality  but  three  or  four  individuals,  perhaps  only  one,  whose 
opinions  will  decide  questions  of  vital  import.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
then,  that  Conference  Xo.  5  will  not  advance  the  cause  of  Judaism  and 
will  not  accomplish  a  union,  since  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  believe 
tliat  the  great  majority  of  our  congregations  whose  rabbis  and  minis- 
ters purposely  absent  tlicmselvcs,  will  adopt  any  of  its  results. 

It  is  indeed  sad  to  reflect  tliat,  notwithstanding  the  great  progress 
which  Jews  have  made  in  this  country,  and  above  all,  the  immense  power 
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wliich  Judaism  is  fast  becoming,  there  should  be  so  Utile  union  among 
us.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  first  rabbinical  conference  was  convened  to 
settle  dillerences  and  eftect  a  union  ;  sixteen  long  years  with  all  their 
wonderful  changes  and  mighty  influences  have  passed  by,  and  we  are 
to-day  as  far  as  ever  from  that  hajipy  consummation. 

J3ctween  the  orthodox  and  the  reformers  there  can  be  of  course  no 
direct  union  upon  religious  questions.     Those  who  adhere  firmly  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  every  innovation  from 
established   usage,  and  who  admit  no  authority  save  that  of  custom, 
cannot  possibly  endorse  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  those  who  dis- 
regard the  letter,  discard  usage,  and  admit  no  authority  save  that  of 
reason.     The  very  term  Judaism  conveys  to  each  distinct  ideas;  fjr, 
while  the  one  will  associate  with  it  the  laws  and  edicts  of  men,  intend- 
ed to  meet  the  exigencies  of  circumstances  in  certain  times  and  coun- 
tries and  among  certain  classes,  the  other  can  recognize  it  only  as  a 
synonym  for  pure  religion,  intended  for  all  men,  and  hence  capable  of 
losing" from  time  to  time  its  distinctive  features,  which  once  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  national  or  sectarian  faith.     To  bring  about  a  sudden 
nnion  between  these  by  conventions  and  resolutions  is  to  attempt  an 
impossibility.     In   the  first   place,   they  who   profess  orthodoxy  will 
not    meet     reformers     in     conference,     and     if    even     they   would, 
what   good   would    come   of    it?      We   reformers   cannot    and   will 
not   retrograde,   nor   ought   we   to   expect   that   the   sincerely  ortho- 
dox  will,   in    a   moment,   throw  overboard  all  their   old   prejudices 
and  predilections  and  adopt  what  must  appear  to  them  as  our  new- 
fangled ideas.     In  time,  with  God's  blessing,  there  will  be  nnion  be- 
twe^en  ns.     Progress  and  Eeform  will  work  their  own  way,  and  little 
by  little  will  our  orthodox  brethren  be  brought  to  think  more  favor- 
a'bly  of  our  views.     Already  a  great  change  is  visible.     Xew  congre- 
tions,  composed  of  seceders  from  the  old  orthodox  congregations,  arc 
being  everywhere  established  on  the  reform  principle,  thus  weaken mg 
the  Siuse  of  orthodoxy,  while  in  many  of  our  oldest  and  most  respect 
•able  orthodox  congregations  the  spirit  for  improvement,  as  it  is  termec 
in  those  quarters,  is  being  manifested.     While,  therefore,  we  wait  in 
hopes  for  the  good  time  when  all  difierences  will  be  settled,  we  see  m 
reason  why  Jews  of  all  shades  and  grades  of  religious  opinion  canno^ 
be  united  upon  all  other  questions.     We  all  have  the  same  heavenh 
faith,  the  same  sublime  mission,  the  same  noble  history.     If,  then,  wi 
must  difier  upon  matters  of  detail,  or  even  upon  matters  of  principle 
why  can  we  not  acrree  to  dilier  and  yet  to  remain  friends  and  brothers 
Surely  the  mere  petty  observances  and  ritualistic  forms  of  Judaism  re 
spectino-  which  we  differ,  and  which  should  rest  between  every  mai 
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and  his  conscience,  are  of  a  very  inferior  nature  when  compared  with 
the  many  glorious  objects,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  we  sliould 

j   nnite  and  labor.     It  is  in  this  we  complain  of  our  orthodox  brethren. 

\  Too  many  of  them  identify  Reformers  with  their  views  and  hold  men 
and  principles  in  the  same  degree  of  dislike.  True,  they  have  not 
gone  to  the  extentof  excommunicating  us,  as  have  our  fanatic  brethren 

I   m  Europe  and  our  ignorant  co-religionists  in  Erigland  ;  but  this  is  only 

\  because  American  Jews  are  fortunately  not  cursed  with  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization  and  a  Chief  Habbi.  Yet  what  they  have  not  done 
in  words  they  have  in  feeling.  In  their  hearts  they  dislike  us,  they 
deem  us  apostates ;  they  would,  if  they  could,  iilch  from  us  the  name 
of  Jew,  and  thus  they  have  little  or  no  desire  to  work  with  us,  except 
it  be  in  that  one  cause  which  is  ever  near  and  dear  to  the  Israelitisli 
heart — Charity.  Kow  we  maintain  that  until  this  feeling  is  entirely 
changed,  no  union  will  ever  be  accomplished.  If  our  orthodox  breth- 
ren consider  our  views  illegal  and  cannot  accept  them,  at  least  let  them 
give  us  credit  for  sincerity.  All  reformers  are  not  stomach  reformers, 
nor  have  they  joined  our  ranks  merely  for  convenience  or  fashion  or 
comfort ;  neither,  thank  God,  are  all  orthodox  hypocrites  who  "  love  to 
pray  standing,  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that 
that  they  my  be  seen  of  men."  Let  them  therefore  respect  our  con- 
victions as  they  would  have  us  respect  theirs,  and  while  both  parties 
are  showing  this  mutual  forbearance  to  each  othei*,  let  us  unite  and 
work  together,  happy  in  tlie  consciousness  of  knowing  that  though  we 
do  not  think  alike  upon  all  subjects,  we  are  yet  one  people,  having  one 
faith,  one  mission,  one  history,  one  brilliant  future. 

So  far  for  the  division  between  the  two  schools.  But  if 
we  can  find  reason  to  palliate  and  even  to  justify  this  division 
on  religious  questions,  we  have  no  argument  and  no  excuses 
to  ofier  for  the  shameful  division  which  unfortunately  exists 
among  reformers  themselves.  Humiliating  as  it  may  be  to  us 
who  joined  the  reform  cause  from  the  purest  conviction,  who  love  that 
good  cause  dearer  than  ourself,  and  who  will,  with  the  help  of  God, 
devote  our  whole  life  to  its  interests,  we  are  yet  forced  to  confess  that 
reformers  are  far  from  being  united  either  in  principle  or  purpose. 
Turn  which  way  we  will,  we  see  but  little  unity  of  ideas,  but  little 
common  sentiment,  but  little  common  action.  One  part  seems  as 
pulling  against  the  other,  instead  of  all  parts  pulling  together  for  the 
one  grand  aim  which  is  the  root  and  foundation  of  true  Jewish  re- 
form. Why  is  this?  The  answer  is  very  simple,  lleformed  congre- 
gations do  not  agree  and  do  not  work  with  each  other  because  their 
rabbis  and  ministers  are  all  at  cross-purposes.     Where  there  is  no  liar- 
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inony  among  the  leaderB,  how  can  tliere  bo  liarmony  among  the  fol- 
lowers ?  Again,  tliore  are  many  so-called  reformed  Congregations  who 
labor  under  two  great  disadvantages:  first,  they  have  no  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  true  principle  of  retbrm,  and  imagine  they  grasp  the 
substance  when  they  erect  temples  with  the;  latest  im})rovements, 
discard  some  old-fashioned  customs,  ado])t  a  new  ]>rayer-book  and  in- 
troduce a  choir  ;  second,  they  are  blessed  with  ministers  who,  having 
no  settled  convictions  and  very  convenient  consciences,  generally  con- 
sent to  adopt  as  their  own  any  set  of  o])inions  which  their  respective 
congregations,  for  the  time  being,  may  entertain,  always  taking  care, 
however,  never  to  commit  themselves  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  accept- 
ing more  lucrative  positions  whenever  such  may  turn  up,  with  either 
conservative  or  progressive  views,  as  may  be  required.  Thus  the  poor  I 
]>eople  have  too  often  ignorance  given  to  them  instead  of  knowledge, 
darkness  instead  of  light,  folly  instead  of  wisdom.  They  whose  solemn 
duty  it  is  to  lead  and  instruct,  prostitute  their  holy  office  and  are 
either  content  to  be  led,  or  wilfully  keep  their  flocks  in  darkness  to 
promote  their  own  private  ends.  These  are  the  charlatans  of  the 
profession,  the  ecclesiastical  mountebanks  who  make  a  business  of  the 
ministry,  but  who  will  sooner  or  later  be  discovered  in  their  treachery, 
and  receive  the  just  condemnation  of  every  right-minded  man.  Though 
these  do  much  harm  to  the  cause  of  Israel,  we  yet  pass  them  by  without 
further  comment,  since  it  is  not  with  them,  but  with  their  betters  we 
would  deal.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  painful  as  -it  is  to  us,  we  must 
lay  the  onus  of  this  division  among  reformers,  not  so  much  upon  the 
weak-minded  and  vacillating  ministers  whose  only  thought  is  self,  but 
upon  high-toned  and  noble  men — men  whom  we  respect  and  esteem — 
men  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  Israel — men  who  are  sin- 
cere and  earnest  in  their  convictions — men  who  have  accomplished,  and 
who  will  accomplish  much  good ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
have  their  faults  and  commit  those  blunders  which  are  the  causes  of 
this  division.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  a  word  of  personal  ex- 
planation. 

Of  all  the  reformed  ministers,  we  are  perhaps  best  able  to  express  a 
disinterested  opinion,  simply  because  we  have  no  congregation  at  pres- 
ent, have  no  immediate  prospects  of  getting  one,  are  not  seeking  one,  i 
and  are  not  quite  certain  whether  we  want  one.  We  are  no  party-  ( 
man  and  consequently  do  not  meddle  in  the  quarrels  of  our  colleagues,  i 
Our  only  party  is  our  cause,  and  we  can  therefore  cordially  give  honor  « 
to  whom  honor  is  due.  Because  a  man  has  faults  and  commits  blun- 1 
ders,  we  cannot  on  that  account  close  our  eyes  to  the  long  years  of  j 
patient  striving  that  man  has  had  to  benefit  his  people  and  to  promote  JM 
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the  Jewish  cause ;  neither  on  the  other  hand  do  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
bow  with  reverence  to  everything  a  man  may  say  or  do,  because  he  has 
once  done  good  and  has  a  great  reputation.  We  pin  our  faith  on  no 
man's  theory,  be  it  ever  so  beautiful.  Years  of  earnest  thought  upon 
the  subject  of  religion  have  produced  certain  results  in  our  mind,  and 
these  we  find  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  results  of  those  who 
now  occupy  the  proud  position  of  leaders  of  the  reformed  Jewish  party 
in  America  :  hence  we  belong  to  that  party.  We  have  made  no  secret 
of  our  ideas  of  Judaism  ;  they  have  been  published  to  the  w^orld,  and  if 
some  of  our  brethren  do  not  or  will  not  understand  them,  we  will  take  re- 
peated opportunities  of  further  elucidating  them.  In  accordance  with 
these  ideas,  we  have  endeavored  in  all  our  official  acts  to  discharge 
what  we  have  considered  to  be  our  duty  to  our  cause.  We  doubtless 
were  not  always  right  in  our  judgment;  but  the  error,  whenever  it  was, 
was  always  to  our  own  hurt  and,  thank  God,  never  to  the  injury  of 
another. 

We  have  entered  into  this  personal  explanation,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  life,  only  because  we  have  no  desire  that  our  motives  in  writing 
this  article  should  be  innocently  misconstrued  or  wilfully  perverted. 
We  have  no  private  ends  to  gain,  no  private  purposes  to  serve,  no  pri- 
vate animosities  to  gratify.  Our  sole  object  is  to  point  out  Avhat  we 
consider  to  be  the  cause  of  Israel's  disunion,  and  to  do  this  as  fear- 
lessly when  treating  of  the  division  between  the  reformers  themselves 
as  between  them  and  our  orthodox  brethren.     So  now  to  return. 

We  have  thrown  the  onus  of  this  disunion  on  our  most  efficient  rabbis 
and  ministers,  and  we  say  unhesitatingly  that  Israel  is  in  confusion,  be- 
cause they  do  not  and  will  not  work  one  with  the  other  as  they  should. 
With  some  there  is  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  dislike  to  others,  which 
is  even  made  such  a  personal  matter  as  to  prevent  them  doing  common 
justice  to  each  other's  merits.  No  measure  proposed  by  one  of  these 
opponents,  be  it  ever  so  good,  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  other.  It  is 
sufficient  it  is  the  offspring  of  an  inimical  person — it  must  be  opposed. 
Wrangling  and  disputes  then  follow,  and  the  press  not  unfrequently  is 
made  the  medium  of  the  most  violent  attacks;  which,  to  say  the  least, 
are  unbecoming  ministers  of  religion,  and  cannot  redound  to  their  credit, 
either  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  community  or  the  world  at  large.  What 
do  the  people  say  to  all  this  ?  What  can  they  say  ?  The  Orthodox 
laugh  in  their  sleeves  as  they  thus  see  the  Reform  chiefs  pitching  into 
each  otlier  with  an  earnestness  and  zeal  worthy  a  nobler  cause ;  and 
reformers — the  sensible  ones — deplore  it  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts. 
We  go  a  great  deal  among  our  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
we  liave  been  told  repeatedly  by  worthy  men :  "You  Rabbis  are  always 
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preacliing  forbearance  and  toleration,  but  very  little  do  3'ou  bIiow  one 
another.  You  are  all  jealous  of  one  another,  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
your  quarrels.  There  is  nothing  but  rivalry  between  you,  just  the  same 
as  we  jKjor  people  who  have  not  had  a  theological  education  and  do  not 
pretend  to  be  reverend  doctors. '^ 

What  answer  can  we  make  to  these  charges  ?  If  we  think  there  are 
some  fcAv  honorable  exceptions  to  whom  this  scathing  rebuke  cannot 
a]>ply,  we  know  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  oidy  too  well  dc»served. 
Surely  those  gentlemen  who  take  trifles  to  quarrel  about,  but  who  in 
all  other  respects  are  worthy  shepherds  in  Israel,  ought  to  reflect  on  the 
injury  which  they  are  unwillingly  doing  to  their  own  cause.  Are 
they  not  aware  that  united  they  can  accomplish  much  good,  while  as 
they  are  at  present  they  are  weakening  the  reform  party  ?  Almost 
every  Jew  in  the  United  States  knows,  for  example,  that  between  Drs. 
Einhorn  and  Adler,  of  New  York,  on  the  one  side,  and  Dr.  I.  M. 
Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  feeling  of  bitter  hostility. 
Xow  each  of  these  gentlemen  exercises  considerable  influence  in  certain 
spheres  and  among  certain  classes.  Each  has  his  followers  and  admirers, 
and  each  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  The  result  of  a  division 
between  such  men  is  most  lamentable,  for  it  has  already  split  the  reform 
party  into  a  dozen  different  factions.  Throughout  the  Western  States, 
Wise  rules,  and  there  of  course  his  opponents  are  powerless ;  while  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  almost  every  rabbi  and  minister,  though 
by  no  means  united  with  each  other,  are  yet  united  in  the  one  purpose 
of  opposing  Wise.  If  we  would  have  evidence  of  the  evil  this  is 
causing,  Dr.  Wise  furnishes  it  to  us  in  his  last  editorial  in  The  Israelite 
(June  2).  He  therein  takes  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  several  rabbinical 
conferences  held  in  America,  and  asserts  that  the  call  for  the  Philadel- 
phia conference,  issued  by  Drs.  Einhorn  and  Adler,  "intentionally  or 
unintentional!}'  was  calculated  to  counteract  and  frustrate  the  conven- 
tion "  which  he  had  called  some  time  previously  through  the  columns 
of  his  paper.  Dr.  Wise  nevertheless  attended  that  conference,  and  pre-  /' 
sided  over  it  during  a  portion  of  its  sessions.  Peace  having  been  estab- 
lished between  the  parties,  as  it  was  then  thought,  Drs.  Wise  and  Lili- 
onthal  were  appointed  a  committee  to  issue  a  call  for  another  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1870.  Instead  of  this,  however,  a  call  for  j  I 
a  conference  to  meet  in  Clev^eland,  to  revise  the  Minhag  America^  was  hi 
issued  for  that  year.  Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  regret  of>  ^ 
those  wdio  read  the  editorial  alluded  to  above,  in  which  the  following  f 
extraordinary  confession  appears  : — 

"A  second  conference  for  1870,  in  Cincinnati,  was  resolved  upon,  but  1  , 
like  the  synod  resolved  upon  in  Cleveland  it  was  never  convoked,  and 
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nobody  can  tell  why  that  synod  or  that  conference  was  not  convoked 
as  required.  Strange,  however,  in  both  cases  it  was  the  influence  of 
Einhorn  and  Wise  which  was  at  the  bottom.  Their  mutual  and  unac- 
countable opposition  upset  both  the  synod  and  the  conference.  As  far 
as  this  goes,  they  are  even  now.  They  have  served  one  another  exactly 
alike." 

So  this  is  a  pretty  acknowledgment.  Two  good  undertakings,  which 
might  have  tended  to  benefit  Israel  and  reform,  have  been  upset 
because  of  Einhorn  and  Wise's  "  mutual  and  unaccountable  opposi- 
tion." Dr.  Wise  is  greatly  in  error,  however,  when  he  states  that 
nobody  can  tell  why  the  conference  for  1870  was  not  called  in  Cincin- 
nati as  required.  Some  people  do  know  something  about  it,  and  they 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  precisely  because  Einhorn 
and  Wise  had  to  "serve  one  another  exactly  alike"  and  get  "even," 
and  above  all,  that  the  Minhag  America  should  be  revised  by  Dr. 
Wise's  faction,  which  could  never  have  been  done  had  the  intended 
conference  been  held.  Here  lies  the  secret  cause  of  all  this  unfortunate 
division  between  our  ministers — the  one  absurd  question  of  ritual. 
Nothing  to  our  mind,  of  all  the  blunders  which  have  been  made  by 
our  clergy,  seems  more  intensely  ridiculous  than  the  attempt  and  wisli 
on  the  part  of  some  to  establish  a  uniform  ritual  for  all  reformed  con- 
gregations. The  thing  is  not  necessary;  cannot  reformers  be  united 
and  work  consistently  with  each  other  without  all  praying  from  the 
same  book  ?  We  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  which  may  seem 
unkind  to  Dr.  Wise.  He  has  alread}^  been  most  severely  attacked 
from  all  sides,  and  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that  those  who  have  been  so 
violent  should  have  overlooked  all  the  good  he  has  done.  Dr.  Wise 
is  one  of  our  hardest  workers.  Among  the  first  to  give  the  impetus  to 
reform  in  America,  he  has  for  years  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly 
to  advance  the  interests  of  our  faith  and  people,  and  should  therefore 
be  entitled  to  some  respect  and  consideration.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
think  that  his  course  in  forcing  his  ritual  upon  the  community  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  our  disunion.  AYe  are  willing 
to  believe  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart;  still  it 
was  a  grievous  error,  and  deserved  firm  opposition.  Had  this  opposition 
been  conducted  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  had  it  not  degenerated  into  a 
personal  quarrel,  peace  would  have  been  restored  ere  this.  If  Dr. 
Wise  had  been  content  to  have  used  only  legitimate  means  for  tlio 
further  introduction  of  his  prayer-book,  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
justified ;  but  he  overstepped  the  due  bounds  of  propriety  in  making 
everything  else  subservient  to  this  one  purpose.  No  father  will 
abandon  his  own  child  so  as  to  adopt  another's.     Besides  the  Minhag 
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America^  Dr.  Kinhorn's  ritual  and  the  ritual  of  tlie  Temple  Einanu-El 
arc  iinieli  in  favor,  and  are  used  in  uiany  congrefrations.  It  is  not 
likely,  then,  that  these  will  ever  yield  to  the  Min/tog  Anufrlca.  In  the 
first  place,  a  uniform  ritual  for  all  reformed  Jew.s  would,  for  many 
reasons,  never  succeed,  since  every  congregation  mutst  adopt  that  form 
of  service  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  wants ;  and  even  admitting  the 
necessity  for  uniformity,  we  cannot  see  anything  in  Minhay  America 
to  recommend  it  above  the  others.  In  no  case  have  Drs.  Einhorn  and 
Adler  forced  their  respective  rituals  on  their  neighbors.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia convention,  it  was,  we  believe,  expressly  understood  by  the 
callers  that  the  ritual  question  should  not  be  brought  under  debate. 

The  gi'eat  mistake  made  by  our  conferences  is  that  they  undertake 
too  much  and  do  too  little.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  goes  in  idle 
talking,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  sessions,  few  practical  results  are 
attained.  The  convention  plan,  as  at  present  pursued,  will  never 
effect  a  union.  Rabbinical  conferences  have  no  right  to  discuss  pro- 
jects which  they,  unaided  by  the  laity,  cannot  accomplish.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  college,  of  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  Judaic  princi- 
ples, which  shall  undertake  the  publication  of  the  best  Jewish  literature, 
either  original  or  translated,  the  founding  of  a  proper  board  of  Depu- 
ties which  shall  represent  our  communal  interests  better  than  the 
nominal  Board  of  Delegates  as  at  present  constituted,  and  all  other 
matters  which  may  tend  to  a  closer  alliance  between  Jews  of  all  nation- 
alities and  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  the  grand  objects  for  which  we 
need  conferences — but  not  Rabbinical  conferences.  Our  rabbis  and 
ministers,  good  and  talented  as  they  may  be,  cannot  accomplish  these 
things  without  the  aid  of  their  flocks,  simply  because  money  is  required, 
and  they  have  not  this  necessary  element.  Jewish  ministers,  thank 
God,  have  not  the  power  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  can  legislate  as 
they  like,  draw  funds  from  the  pockets  of  their  people,  and  expect  them  to 
say  Amen  to  everything  they  do.  With  us,  the  people  must  be  consulted 
upon  all  matters  touching  the  outlay  of  their  money,  and  w^ell  is  it  that 
they  should  be.  Among  the  laity  are  to  be  found  many  quite  compe- 
tent to  discuss  all  projects  touching  Israel's  welfare,  and  whose  opinions 
are  far  more  valuable  than  some  of  the  clergy.  The  congregations, 
therefore,  should  in  these  conventions  be  represented  by  one  or  more 
of  themselves  as  well  as  by  their  ministers.  At  the  same  time  we  do 
not  ignore  the  utility  of  rabbinical  synods.  The  clergy  should  meet 
annually  for  mutual  interchange  of  thought  and  for  the  free  discussion 
of  all  subjects  over  which  they  have  legitimate  control,  and  about  which 
the  laity  have  nothing  to  say.  If  in  these  synods  they  confine  themselves 
to  their  own  proper  functions,  they  will  find  work  sufiicient,  as  for  in- 
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stance,  the  settlement  of  disputed  theological  questions,  so  that  one  re- 
formed preacher  may  not  expound  one  set  of  principles  from  his  pulpit 
which  cannot  be  endorsed  by  another.  Again,  there  are  the  marital 
laws,  which  are  not  yet  clearly  understood,  and  numerous  other  points 
which  it  would  be  well  to  decide  on  finally.  In  this  manner  will  there 
be  uniformity  in  our  teachings.  Another  great  advantage  will  be  that 
it  will  open  the  way  for  a  union  with  our  orthodox  brethren,  for  at  the 
general  conferences,  in  which  they  will  participate,  no  religious  question 
will  be  agitated  ;  and  at  the  synods  they  will  doubtless  not  be  present, 
since  it  will  be  perfectly  understood  that  they  are  called  only  for  those 
with  progressive  views.  As  we  have  already  stated,  there  can  be  no 
union  with  our  orthodox  brethren  on  theological  questions ;  hence  our 
respective  positions  will  then  be  clearly  defined,  and  while  agreeing  to 
difier  upon  these  points,  we  will  yet  agree  to  be  united  upon  all  others. 

The  regular  establishment  of  these  annual  conferences  and  synods, 
in  the  manner  indicated,  should  receive  the  attention  of  every  true 
lover  of  peace.  Foremost  in  taking  the  initiative  must  be  our  rabbis 
and  ministers.  Let  them  therefore  commence  by  re-establishing  peace 
among  themselves,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  full  determi- 
nation to  make  mutual  concessions,  and  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
majority.  The  great  fault  with  too  many  of  our  leaders  is  their  egotism. 
Each  thinks  himself  the  supreme  dictator  to  whom  the  others  must  bow. 
"  The  law  of  Moses  you  may  question,  but  my  law  you  must  not  ques- 
tion," is  practically  what  Js  said  by  our  chiefs.  Now,  men  of  intelli- 
gence can  never  submit  to  this.  Before  any  synod  is  convened  it  must 
be  agreed  that  the  free  and  untrammeled  opinion  of  the  majority  is  to 
decide  all  matters.  It  must  also  be  understood  as  reo-ards  the  ritual, 
that  these  synods  will  be  governed  by  the  principle  that  every 
congregation  has  the  right  to  decide  for  itself  upon  its  form  of  worship, 
and  will  therefore  not  permit  the  introduction  of  the  troublesome  sub- 
ject of  a  uniform  ritual.  A  spirit  of  love  must  rule  over  these  synods, 
and  every  feeling  of  self,  of  personal  ambition  or  gratification,  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  cause.  With  such  intentions,  our 
clergy  should  work,  each  in  his  own  congregation,  to  bring  about  a 
general  conference  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  so  that  system  and 
order  may  take  the  place  of  the  chaos  and  confusion  which  at  present 
prevail. 

When  this  is  done,  peace,  good-will,  and  harmony  will  ensue 
among  all  classes ;  and  only  then  may  we  truthfully  say  there  is  union 
in  Israel. 
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YII. 

*'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Were  man  on  earth  solitary  and  alo^ne — were  he,  each  and  every 
one,  a  world  to  himself,  working  in  his  allotted  sphere,  independent  of 
others,  having  no  relation  to  each  other,  mentally,  morally,  physically, 
or  otherwise,  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  any  principle  or 
law,  regulating  his  relations  to  his  fellow-man,  simply  for  this  reason — 
that  there  would  be  no  such  relations. 

But  since  man  is  by  choice  and  necessity,  by  his  very  nature  and 
existence,  a  social  being — since  the  social  is  the  normal  state  of  his 
existence,  while  the  solitary  life  of  the  hermit  is  his  unnatural,  abnor- 
mal state — the  law  regulating  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  is  most  pregnant  with  results. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being.  He  delights  to  be  surrounded 
by  his  own  species.  He  loves  to  dwell  in  communities,  to  enjoy  the 
manifold  pleasures  which  the  contact  of  man  with  man  creates,  to 
interchange  thoughts,  ideas,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  to  communicate 
his  inspirations  and  aspirations,  and  to  employ  the  resources  of  his 
divine  nature  to  harmonize  and  bring:  order  and  union  into  the  con- 
flicting  elements  of  social  life. 

Those  conflicting  elements  arose  mostly  from  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing the  material  wants  of  all  individual  members  of  society,  and  of 
those  depending  on  them  for  support.  This  necessity  brings  man  more 
or  less  in  conflict  with  his  fellow-man,  and  tends  more  than  anything 
else  to  develop  his  selfish  propensities  and  base  inclinations.  This  also 
has  had  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  character  of  social  organ- 
izations ever  since  the  time  when  man  first  began  to  live  in  com- 
munities. 

The  inequality  of  capacities  of  individuals,  which  inequality  is 
as  manifold  as  are  the  numbers  of  the  masses  of  the  whole  human 
race,  causes  that,  in  acquiring  means  of  subsistence,  some  men  acquire 
more  than  others.  Avarice  and  acquisitiveness,  sustained  either  by 
subtle  cunning  and  deception,  or  by  brute  force,  such  as  personal  bravery 
or  by  superior  intellectual  force,  would  appropriate  to  themselves,  and 
for  their  own  especial  uses  and  purposes,  means  w^iich  soon  accumu-| 
lated  into  such  quantity  as  to  be  beyond  the  legitimate  wants  of  those { 
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individuals.  The  distinction  between  riches  and  poverty,  between 
havinor  abundant  means  and  havincr  none  or  few,  was  thus  introduced 
into  society.  This  distinction  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  faintest 
outlines  of  historical  records  inform  us  of  the  primitive  races  and  ages  of 
mankind.  The  most  barbarous  nations  now  inhabiting  this  globe  have 
this  distinction  of  rich  and  poor.  The  quality  of  this  distinction  is 
various  :  in  some  it  is  cattle,  in  others  it  is  a  multiplicity  of  lands  ;  in 
some  it  is  gold  and  other  precious  metals,  in  others  it  is  a  fictitious 
representation  of  A'alue ;  but  every  nation  has  this  distinction  in  some 
way  or  another,  which  is  looked  on  as  a  standard  to  decide  by  it  the 
standinor  of  each  individual  in  society,  be  it  rude  or  civilized. 

Rights  of  property  were  thus  founded,  and  in  framing  the  outlines 
and  fundamental  laws  of  its  social  fabrics,  mankind  was  compelled  to 
introduce  a  system  of  reciprocity.  But  this  reciprocity  was  not  that  of 
self-denial,  of  self-love,  which  freely  grants  and  yields — ^which  is  loving, 
charitable,  and  tolerant — ^but  the  reciprocity  of  selfishness,  which 
exacts,  commands,  enforces,  tyrannizes  :  the  reciprocity  of  brute  force, 
pride  and  arrogance. 

Individuals  who  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  brute  force,  by 
acts  of  daring  and  personal  courage,  coupled  with  strength  of  intellect 
and  of  will,  appropriated  to  themselves  public  domains,  surrounded 
themselves  with  followers,  endowed  their  adherents  with  grants  of  land, 
and  seized  the  powers  of  nations.  They  created  classes  of  society,  and 
erected  inseparable  barriers  between  them,  which  only  their  arbitrary 
will  could  remove  at  pleasure.  Superstition  was  called  into  service, 
and  the  so-called  Divine  right  of  king  were  thus  established.  Selfish- 
ness appropriated  to  itself  the  sacred  mantle  of  religion  ;  it  chained 
reason  and  made  it  bow  to  its  mortal  power. 

IX. 

Out  of  chaos  the  Eternal  creates  order  and  perfection.  This  is  most 
manifest  in  the  development  of  the  human  race.  Riches,  their  power 
and  necessity,  fictitious  and  illusory  as  they  are,  were  a  most  powerful 
impetus  to  the  advancement  and  expansion  of  the  intellect  and  to  social 
development.  Riches  are  the  axis  around  which  the  wheel  of  civiliza- 
tion revolves.  To  acquire  property  is  a  motive  pervading  more  or  less 
all  classes  of  society.  It  awakens  all  the  energies  of  the  intellect ;  it 
a])3orl>s  all  its  efforts.  Instigated  by  it  the  intellect  combines,  searches, 
and  makes  discoveries. 

Yet  it  is  an  evil,  an  all-powerful  evil,  for  it  is  the  result  of  the  self- 
ishness of  mankind.  It  enlarges  its  sway  ;  it  panders  to  it.  It  causes 
theft,  murder,  pride,  arrogance,  falsehood,  quarrels,  dissensions,  and 
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discord.  It  sows  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  warfare  between  man  and 
man.  tUiuilyand  family,  community  and  community,  nation  and  nation. 
It  creates  luxury,  gluttony,  and  immorality.  It  is  an  all-powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  selfishness. 

The  evil  results  of  riches  have  I>een  recognized  by  most  of  the 
great  intellects  of  the  human  race,  who  endeavored  to  counteract  its 
pernicious  influence  by  laws  and  enactments.  The  Fifty  Year  Jubilee 
law  of  Moses  is  an  instance  of  such  efforts.  But  all  these  efforts  were 
oidy  temporary  in  their  results.  Selfishness  is  as  yet  entrenched  be- 
hind its  bulwarks.  It  defiantly  bids  self-love  to  attack  it ;  well  it 
knows  its  power,  for  it  has  a  hold  on  each  individual  of  society;  for 
every  man  is  subject  to  its  influence ;  the  material  interests  of  each 
individual  are  too  closely  intertwined  with  its  ramifications,  and  is 
therefore  interested  in  its  power,  its  continuance,  and  extension. 

The  divine  instincts  of  mankind  had  already  raised  their  voice  of  re- 
monstrance in  the  early  ages.  The  conflict  between  labor  and  capital 
was  already  manifested  during  the  early  periods  of  history.  We  read  ot 
republics,  of  communistic  societies,  but  they  were  of  short  duration. 
These  efforts  of  self-love  were  not  sustained  by  the  experience  which 
mankind  possesses  in  our  day,  resulting  from  the  development  of  the 
intellect  of  the  masses,  but  were  yet  on  the  horizon  of  history,  as  faint 
beams  struggling  to  assert  themselves  against  the  darkness  of  chaos. 
Even  in  our  own  day  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 
Self-love,  in  its  struggles  with  selfishness,  has  erected  Courts  of 
Justice,  in  whose  halls  selfishness  is  compelled  to  attend,  to  have  its 
punishment  meted  out  to  it.  Its  voice  of  contention,  of  dispute,  and 
of  quarrel,  is  continually  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Courts  of  Justice.  Even  there  selfishness  is  a  power.  It  intrenches 
itself  amidst  the  labyrinth  of  legal  disquisitions  and  acumen.  Bribery 
is  its  powerful  weapon ;  eloquence  is  at  its  service ;  hypocrisy  is  its 
shield ;  dissimulation  is  its  covering ;  it  threatens,  it  begs,  it  is  pious, 
it  w^eeps,  it  is  humorous.  It  assumes  and  counterfeits  all  the  sublime 
phases  and  moods  of  the  soul.     It  very  often  deceives  self-love. 

Self-love  erects  temples,  wherein  to  impart  knowledge  of  truth, 
lessons  of  love,  charity,  and  hope  to  mankind  to  warn  them  against  the 
meshes  and  wiles  of  selfishness,  for  even  there,  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  temple,  it  is  a  dangerous  power.  It  has  misguided  the  religious 
feelings  of  mankind,  w^iich  were  implanted  in  every  human  being,  as 
a  means  of  leading  him,  continually,  on  to  higher  spheres  of  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  actions.  It  has  led  the  intellect  of  mankind  into  regions 
where  it  is  compelled  to  accept  blindly  the  edicts  of  superstition,  and 
has  thus  produced  strife,  enmity,  and  hatred  amongst  the  human  race. 
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Selfishness  has  impregnated  mankind  ^yith  a  belief  that  forms,  rites, 
doctrines,  opinions,  dogmas,  theories  of  a  certain  defined  nature  are 
absolute  necessities  to  a  continuance  of  future  blissful  existence.  From 
this  belief  mankind  is  but  slowly  weaning  itself.  Selfishness  has  thus 
perverted  the  sacred  purposes  of  religion,  and  caused  religious  wars — 
the  most  terrible  and  destructive  wars  against  civilization.  History  is 
there  to  speak  in  evidence. 

X. 

A  most  effective  blow  aimed  by  the  Genius  of  Mankind  at  that 
huge  colossal  power  of  Darkness,  Selfishness,  is  the  Declaration  o  f 
Independence,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Kepublic.  It  is  and  ever  will  be 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  reiterated  and  carried  into 
efiect  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Revelation,  namely,  the 
dignity  of  each  and  every  individual  of  the  human  race  as  a  being 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  his  inalienable  right  to  self-govern- 
ment. It  was  the  unfolding  of  the  same  banner  of  liberty,  of  equality 
and  of  fraternity,  which  Moses  unfurled  when  he  so  conspicuously 
asserted  the  dignity  of  Israel  against  the  tyranny  which  had  en- 
slaved it. 

The  form  of  government  of  this  republic  is  a  most  terrific  blow 
against  superstition ;  for  it  has  ordained  the  separation  of  State  and 
Church.  Mankind,  taught  by  History,  has  discovered  that  the  quar- 
rels, wars,  and  all  its  attendant  evils,  were  brought  about  by  differences 
of  creeds  and  systems  of  religion ;  has  expelled  all  religious  systems 
from  the  governing  halls  of  the  State.  It  placed  them  all  on  a  level, 
by  denying  to  each  and  to  all,  supremacy  over  another ;  neither  of 
them  can  use  the  sword  of  the  State  to  enforce  its  edicts.  Superstition 
has  to  descend  from  the  throne  wdiere  it  dictated,  to  be  beseechino-, 
imploring,  and  importuning. 

The  State  has,  unconsciously,  by  expelling  religion  from  the  seat 
of  power,  assumed  the  true  religious  character.  For,  religion  in 
its  true  sense,  the  religion  of  the  revelation  of  Moses,  consists  in  the 
recognizance  of  the  true  mission  of  man  on  earth,  namely  to  perfect 
himself  individually,  and  as  a  whole,  by  means  of  morality.  All 
feelings,  impulses,  and  emotions,  and  the  relations  arising  therefrom, 
should  tend  to  the  advancement  of  mankind  in  scale  of  moralitj^ 
True  religion  distinctly  confines  man's  mission,  w^hile  on  earth,  to  be 
only  on  earth ;  and  has  therefore  interdicted  ^most  distinctly  the 
tyranny  of  superstition,  which  compels  mankind  to  place  faith  in 
dogmas  and  assertions  about  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  the  great 
hereafter.     Keason  cannot  comprehend  them,  for  they  are  impossible 
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to  be  dcmonfitrated  as  true  ])y  undoubted  evidence,  since  nobody  j 
Las  ever  returned  from  yonder  reahuB,  to  brin;^  us  undoubted  tidings  • 
of  their  nature.  True  reli<^ion  enjoins  tlie  reco^^nizanee  of  the 
Deity  practically  as  the  source  of  ]>erfection,  and  to  make  incessant 
ellbrts  to  ai)proach  that  Source  by  means  of  morality,  and  to  advance 
continually  in  the  scale  of  morality.  Thus  all  actions,  deeds,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  are  of  a  religious  nature.  Thus  the  State,  in  its  efforts  to  | 
advance  the  well-being  of  its  members,  can  only  do  so  by  advancing  i; 
its  morality;  therefore  all  laws,  prohibitory  or  commanding,  of  what-  \ 
soever  nature  and  intent,  enacted  by  the  authorities  of  the  State,  ought  i 
to  be  of  a  truly  religious  nature.  It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  j 
religious,  the  truly  religious,  is  the  normal  state  of  society.  This  is 
the  basis,  and  the  true  one,  on  which  Moses  founded  the  policy  of 
the  Israelites,  and  will  be  the  one  on  which  mankind  will  erect  its 
social  structure  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

In  our  days  has  religion,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  namely 
an  expression  for  systems  of  dogmas  and  doctrines,  not  yielded.  It  is 
using  means,  more  subtle  and  penetrating,  and  which  the  State  cannot 
reach,  to  enforce  its  authority.  Man  cannot  lift  the  veil  of  the  future, 
he  cannot  foretell  what  phases  the  religious  feeling  of  man  will 
assume  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  mankind,  he  cannot 
prophesy  what  struggles  and  contentions  are  borne  in  the  womb  of 
Time.  But  be  they  ever  as  tierce,  ever  as  convulsive,  an  Eternal  Pro- 
vidence guards  over  mankind.  The  truth  has  been  declared  and  it 
will  prevail.  Mankind  approaches  nearer  to  it,  and  its  genius  shines 
after  each  struggle  more  lustrous  and  effulgent. 

XL 

While  this  continent  is  thus  reaping  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  centuries  of  the  evil  of  a  combination  of  Church  and  State,  the  main 
bulwark  of  selfishness,  namely  Eiches,  is  as  yet  as  impregnable  as  it 
ever  w^as.     Its  influence  in  undermining  the  vitality  of  the  Republic 
is  immense.     A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  evil  power  of  Eiches 
is  its  influence  on  the  elective  franchise.     The  combinations  of  polit-" 
ical  parties,  each  striving  to  control  the  other,  resorts  to  capital,  to  its 
corrupting  influence,  to  effect  its  object.     If  talent,  integrity,  honor,  ■ 
bravery,  and  intellectual  acquirements  are  placed  in  the  foreground,  it. 
is  only  to  cover  the  mantle  of  respectability  on  the  "  Power  behind 
the  throne" — on   Capital,  with  its  corrupting  and  demoralizing  in- 
fluences, p 

It  is  correctly  asserted,  that  this  Government  is  the  most  perfect' 
on  earth.     It  is  the  most  just  compromise  of  the  many  varying  ele- 
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merits,  physical,  moral,  and  religious,  of  our  country.  But  it  is  not 
the  culminating  point  of  perfection.  It  is  only  the  opening  of  the 
gates  of  a  vast  battle-field,  where  the  never-resting  elements  of  self- 
development  in  mankind  have  free  scope  to  array  their  forces,  and 
solve  social  problems,  which  continually  succeed  one  another  as  soon 
as  solved. 

The  immense  resources  of  this  Republic  afford  to  labor  the  widest 
scope  to  recruit  its  forces.  The  industrial,  agricultural,  and  mineral 
resources  of  our  country  invite  labor  to  recompense  itself  for  its  toils 
and  hardships.  Labor  is  honored,  it  is  a  power,  it  is  organized;  it 
wields  a  large  influence,  and  looks  capital  boldly  in  the  face.  But  cap- 
ital is  also  organizing  its  forces.  It  intrenches  itself  behind  its  forts. 
It  has  pride,  ambition,  luxury,  immorality,  corruption,  and  bribery  in 
its  service.  Labor  growls  and  is  defiant,  but  capital  is  heedless  and 
reckless,  for  it  knows  its  power ;  it  has  its  hold  on  every  man,  for 
every  one  has  more  or  less  a  desire  to  get  rich. 

"  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  wends  its  way."  Empire  is  not 
conquest,  is  not  rule  and  supremacy  obtained  through  the  sw^ord.  It 
is  not  wealth,  or  laurels  of  victories  of  war ;  but  "  Empire "  is  the 
vanguard  of  civilization,  which,  in  its  struggles  w^ith  Chaos,  sustains 
the  first  shock  of  battle.  This  empire  has  taken  its  seat  on  this  Con- 
tinent. May  the  genius  of  liberty  and  of  humanity  ever  soar  over  its 
vast  domains !  May  it  soon  lead  mankind  to  higher  degrees  of  devel- 
opment ! 

While  mankind  is  tlms  wending  its  slow  march  on  the  highway  of 
civilization,  while  its  intellectual  powers  are  continually  developing, 
its  moral  state  is  in  the  aggregate  the  same  as  ever.  As  ever,  here 
and  there,  an  example  of  achieved  moral  excellence  is  presented  to  us. 
As  ever,  here  and  there,  mankind  rears  a  majestic  column  to  departed 
worth,  and  inscribes  on  its  tablets  names  made  lustrous  by  a  life  of 
virtue  and  purity.  But  also,  as  ever,  crime  rears  its  hideous  head ; 
murder  stalks  in  the  street ;  immorality  creeps  in  secret  and  shows  its 
brazen  face  in  public,  and  dishonesty  deals  in  its  spurious  wares.  As 
ever,  morality  is  preached  in  public,  expounded  in  the  halls  of  justice, 
and  inculcated  in  mankind ;  but  in  the  ajjgrefirate  the  moral  state  of 
mankind  is  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  primitive  ages,  and  will  be 
so  as  long  as  man  will  be,  as  he  has  been,  a  being  whose  evil  and  good 
inclinations  are  at  continual  variance,  and  as  long  as  evil  dispositions 
are  dependent  on  certain  physical  formations. 

Religion  can  only  guide,  strengthen,  and  encourage  the  divine  ele- 
ments of  the  soul.  Religion,  the  result  of  reason  and  of  feeling,  saj^s 
*'  Love  thyself.      Ilave  mercy  and   compassion  on   thyself.      Have 
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mercy  and  compassion  on  thy  nci^libor.  J5c  vigorous  anrl  constant  in  j 
cxcrci^^ino;  thy  power  to  control  thy  evil  inclinations.  I*ractice  Bolt- 
denial.  Let  it  he  the  rule  of  thy  thoughts,  feelinf^s,  and  actions."  Re- 
ligion tells  mankind  of  its  exalted  destiny,  and  of  the  true  means  to 
reach  that  destiny.  It  teaches  mankind  that  reciprocity  should  he  the 
organic  law  of  its  organization.  Not  the  reciprocity  of  selfishness, 
which  is  superstition,  despotism,  and  tyranny — which  divides,  disor- 
ganizes, and  brutalizes  ;  hut  the  reciprocity  of  self-love  and  of  self- 
denial,  which  harmonizes,  unites,  and  consolidates,  which  is  merciful, 
compassionate,  charitable,  tolerant,  and  forbearing. 

lieligion  is  the  guardian  angel,  which  receives  man  at  his  birth 
and  accompanies  him  through  his  life  on  earth.  Ileligion  has  her  seat 
in  his  reason,  in  his  heart,  in  his  conscience.  ira])py  is  the  man  who, 
amidst  the  struggles  of  life,  listens  to  her  small,  still  voice,  and  is  guided 
by  it  through  his  pilgrimage  to  the  grave.  There  she  leaves  him  ;  be- 
yond its  bounds  she  does  not  accompany  him ;  only  his  deeds  and 
actions  accompany  him.  Ileligion  can  only  pray  to  the  Eternal  Judge 
of  the  imi verse  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 

XII. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  a  few  questions.  Will  man,  in  his  ascent  on 
the  mountain  of  science  ever  discover  vital  principles  of  nature,  and 
will  he  be  able  to  apply  them  to  a  regeneration  of  his  ph3'sical  frame, 
so  that  none  but  goodness,  love,  virtue,  and  purity  will  manifest  itself 
in  the  fulness  of  their  divine  nature? 

When  Jesus  of  Nazareth  said,  "  Unless  man  be  born  again,  he  can- 
not enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  did  he,  perhaps,  have  reference  to 
that  period  ?  And  was  it,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  his  sublime  con- 
ception of  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  high  standard  of  morality,  which 
he  ought  to  attain,  he  enacted  no  new  law,  nor  made  he  any  effort  to 
subvert  the  social  state,  recognizing  that  with  the  physical  imperfec- 
tions of  man  he  could  not  enact  any  laws  which  would  effect  that  pjur- 
pose  any  better  than  those  enacted  by  Moses? 

When  the  prophets  of  Israel  foretold  of  the  time  w^hen  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  will  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  when 
there  will  be  perpetual  day,  when  night  will  be  no  more,  when  peace — 
the  peace  of  goodness  and  holiness — will  be  universal,  did  they  antici- 
pate that  time? 

There  is  a  vague  tradition  amongst  mankind  that  the  world  will 
at  some  future  time  be  destroyed.  Is  it  perhaps  an  instructive  pre- 
sentiment that  the  universe,  having  resolved  itself  from  chaos  into  per- 
fection, will  return  into  the  bosom  of  Him  from  whom  it  emanated  ? 
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These  are  all  questions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  s[)here  of  re- 
ligion. Man  may  theorize,  idealize,  and  speculate  on  their  abstract 
merits;  but  he  cannot  make  any  positive  assertions  about  them.  The 
liidden  is  with  God.  lie  revealed  it  unto  us  to  do,  to  practice,  to  per- 
form, to  endeavor  to  struggle  and  to  attain.  Religion  has  no  specula- 
tive theories  or  dogmas;  but  lessons  from  nature  to  man — nature's 
child — to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  darkness,  to  bring  him 
to  a  recognizance  of  his  Creator,  to  know  himself  and  his  duties  to- 
wards himself,  towards  his  fellow-man,  and  towards  the  universe. 

A  sage  asked,  "Who  is  a  hero?"  and  the  answer  was,  ''lie  who 
conquers  himself."  Not  he  is  a  hero,  who  returns  victoriously  from 
the  field  of  human  slaughter;  not  he  is  the  hero,  whose  laurels  are  be- 
dewed with  the  tears  of  weeping  orphans  and  widows :  but  he  is  the 
hero  who  has  conquered  his  own  passions  and  evil  inclinations,  who 
emerges  from  the  struggle  pure  and  perfect.  The  weapon  in  that 
struggle  is  self-denial.     Its  laurels  are  evergreen. 
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It  was  Sabbath  evening;  Rabbi  Meir  had  been  all  the  day  engaged 
in  expounding  the  holy  law  to  a  numerous  concourse  of  pupils  in  the 
public  school,  partaking  with  them  of  the  highest  spiritual  pleasures. 
But. mean  while  his  domestic  hearth  had  unexpectedly  become  the 
abode  of  grief  and  death.  His  two  youthful  and  promising  sons  had 
died  almost  suddenly  in  the  arms  of  their  loving  mother ;  and  of  an  af- 
fectionate and  happy  household,  nothing  now  remained  but  an  afflicted, 
horror-struck,  frantic  woman.  Unhappy  mother!  Stunned  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  stroke  and  the  extent  of  the  misfortune,  she  now 
gazed  on  those  still  fresh  and  beloved  countenances,  seeking  in  vain  to 
discover  some  traces  of  life,  and  now  turned  with  indescribable  awe  to 
that  threshold  which  her  husband  was  soon  to  cross.  IIow  will  he 
endure  that  awful  sight  ?  No  words  could  recount  the  anguish  of  those 
moments.  But  the  crisis  soon  arrived.  Resignation  to  the  Divine 
decree  and  the  tender  devotion  of  a  wife  lent  to  the  unhappy  woman 
a  strength  almost  superhuman,  and  she  took  her  resolution.  Slie 
spread  a  funeral  sheet  over  the  death-bed  on  which  the  beloved  ones  lay, 
and  dragged  herself  to  an  adjoining  room,  there  to  await  her  husband. 

It  was  night  when   the  Rabl)i  reached  home.     "  Where  are  the  chil- 
dren, my  dear  ? "  was  his  first  greeting. 

"  They  may  have  tarried  in  the  school,"  stammered  she,  turning  her 
face  from  her  husband. 
YoL.  I.— 26 
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•'I  do  not  tliink  I  liavc  seen  tliern  amonj;  tijc  students  "  ho  observed. 

The  wife,  without  replyirif^,  ])ro8ented  to  liiin  tlie  cup  of  wine  for  the 
customary  blessin*;  of  the  Sabbatli  evenini^,  jind  he  j)erforined  the  cere- 
mony. Immediately  after,  the  Rabbi  again  addressed  her  with  some 
anxiety,  "  But  the  children,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  They  may  liave  gone  on  some  househohl  errand,"  quoth  she,  whilst 
laying  some  food  before  lier  husband,  who  she  knew  was  greatly  in  need 
of  it.  The  Rabbi  hastily  tasted  some  bread,  and  said  grace.  But  some 
invincible  uneasiness  was  creeping  on  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  how  late  are  the  children  this  evening  !  Know  you  nothing 
certain  of  them?     Why,  you  appear  to  me  troubled." 

*'I?     Well,  yes.     I  am  much  in  need  of  your  advice." 

*'What  is  it  about?" 

"  Listen,"  said  the  wife.  "  The  other  day  a  friend  of  ours  called  and 
placed  some  jewels  in  my  custody.  Now  he  has  come  to  claim  them 
back.  Alas  !  I  did  not  expect  he  would  recall  them  so  soon."  An 
while  so  saying  big  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks.  "  Am  I  to  retu 
them  ?  " 

"Dear  wife,"  exclaimed  the  Rabbi,  "  your  doubt  is  sinful." 

"  But."  returned  she,  "  I  had  set  all  my  heart  on  these  jewels." 
They  were  not  yours  !  " 
They  had  become  so  dear  to  me !     Perhaps  you,  also  ..." 

"  Woman,"  cried  the  astonished  Rabbi,  who  began  to  suspect  sora 
thing  extraordinary,  "what  means  this  doubt,  this  -  hesitation  ?    Refi 
to  return  a  deposit — a  sacred  trust !  " 

"True,  true,"  said  the  wife,  melting  in  tears,  "only  I  want  your 
sistance  in  this  painful  restitution.     Come  and  see  the  jewels."     An 
grasping  convulsively  the  hands  of  the  perplexed  husband,  she  led  hi 
to  the  adioinino^  bed-room.     With  her  trembling:  hands  she  lifted   tb 
mysterious  sheet,  and  uttered  with  suppressed  throbs :  "  Behold  tL 
jewels !     God  has  recalled  them." 

At  that  horrible  sight  the  wretched  father  burst  into  tears  and  wail 

.1     .     "  Oh,  my  children!     Oh,  my  children  I     Sweetness  of  my  life 

light  of  my  eyes  !     Oli,  my  beloved  children  I  " 

"Dear  husband  !  "  interposed  the  wife,  with  a  tender  embrace,  "  has 
thou  not  taught  me  that  ^ve  must  ungrudgingly  return  a  deposit  wdiei 
the  ow'Uer  recalls  it  ?  " 

The  Rabbi's  eyes,  suffused  with  tears,  turned  to  his  wife,  and  h; 
gazed  upon  her  with  mingled  admiration,  tenderness,  and  gratitude  i 
expressible.     "  Oh,  my  God  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  can  I  complain,  can 
murmur,  wdien  thou  hast  given  me  a  wife  so  affectionate,  so  pious, 
holy?" 
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And  the  bereaved  couple,  falling  together  on  their  knees  and  raising 
their  eyes  to  heaven  with  serene  resignation,  pi-ayed  and  wept,  and 
pra3'ed,  and  repeated  with  Job,  ''  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away:  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  —  Yalknt. 
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The  passions  are  to  the  mind  wliat  the  tempest  is  to  the  ocean,  Tiie 
one,  as  the  other,  in  its  natural  state,  is  calm  and  placid,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  passions,  or  any  of  them,  wdiich  are  the  elements  to  the 
mind,  interfere  with  its  repose,  that  it  is  transformed  into  the  turbulent 
and  destructive  monster  it  sometimes  becomes.  When  the  passions 
slumber,  the  same  placidity  reigns  over  the  mind  as  over  the  ocean 
when  the  wind  appears  to  rest.  Gazing  upon  the  ocean  in  every 
direction,  from  a  standpoint  which  precludes  the  sight  of  land,  it 
seems  to  be  an  interminable  expanse  of  water,  without  limit,  and  so 
the  contemplation  of  the  mind  induces  us  to  attach  to  it  like  unlimit- 
edness.  It  encircles  the  earth,  goes  to  the  very  bowels  of  it,  travels 
through  incalculable  space,  annihilates  time  by  traversing  in  an  in- 
stant the  remotest  ages,  and  in  the  same  short  period  of  time  penetrates 
into  the  most  distant  future.  Such  are  its  powers  when  unaffected  by 
disease  or  other  weakening  influence.  The  passions  are  the  maladies 
jwhich  attack  the  mind,  impairing  its  strength,  undermining  its  exist- 
'ence,  and  often  consummating  its  total  destruction.  Some  of  them 
make  it  more  acute,  by  making  it  more  watchful  by  the  constant 
generation  of  suspicion;  but  experience  has  amply  illustrated  that 
the  extravagant  indulgence  of  any  passion  will,  in  the  ultimate,  expel 
every  noble  sentiment,  and  terminate  in  the  utter  degradation  of  the 
human  mind.  The  influence  of  the  passions,  the  manner  of  their 
operation  upon  the  mind,  and  tl\e  result  of  their  government  of  it,  have 
been  most  fruitful  themes  of  the  poet,  liave  occuj)ied  much  of  the 
time  and  learning  of  j)hilosophers,  furnished  many  subjects  to  the 
sculptor,  and  certainly  have  been  the  basis  upon  which  the  productions 
of  all  novelists  have  been  founded.  They  are  the  impulse  of  all 
thought,  while  they  subvert  thought;  they  are  the  propelling  force  of 
all  action,  while  they  deprive  action  of  its  force;  like  Saturn  they 
devour  their  own  offspring.  Certainly  this  clfect  is  ])ro(luced  only 
where  they  or  any  of  them  become  absolutely  dominant ;  for,  when  kept 
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within  their  legitiiiuite  spliere,  performing  the  duties  for  wliich  they 
were  designed,  then  is  their  presence  and  tlieir  action   absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  prosperity  of  mankind.     Which   of  the  numerous 
passions   exerts   more    powerful    influence   over    the    mind    than   the 
rest,  has  also  been  extensively  but  fruitlessly  discussed,  as  all  minds 
and  dispositions  differ.     Two  minds  may  be  very  difi'erently  affected 
by  the  identical  passion.     One  person  in  the  clutches  of  love  may  be 
ver}^  impetuous,  while  another  under  the  same  influence  will  be  utterly 
dejected.     All  passions  are  not  common  to  all  persons,  as  there  are 
some  passions  by  which  some  persons   are  never  moved,   the  reason 
for  this  being  that  some  one  passion,   having  supreme  and   absolute 
control,    usurps   the   mind    to    the    exclusion  of  all  others  which  do 
not  spring  immediately  from  it.     The  miser  is  actuated  by  only  one  de- 
sire, to  accumulate  and  hoard  as  much  of  this  world's  snoods  as  he  can. 
JS'o  thought,  no  im])ulse,  no  sentiment,  can  find  a  home  in  his  bosom, 
that  militates  against  the  appetite  of  his  absolute  monarch — avarice. 
Unscrupulous   ambition  will  endure  no  copartnership.      It  enthrones 
itself  on  some  minds,   dispersing  all  other  inhabitants  which  do  not 
coalesce  in   furthering  and  promoting  its  design,  the  obtainment  of 
power.     Fear  is  the  only  passion  common  to  all  men,  to  all  animals. 
Has  any  one  ever  lived  or  does  any  one  now  live,  who  has  not  felt  its 
influence  ?     It  is  the  master,  the  shadow,  the  never-ceasing  companion 
of  every  passion.     Avarice  ever  feels  it.  Ambition  ever  recognizes  it, 
Love  is  ever  haunted  by  it,  Ilate  is  staid  by  it,  Eevenge  gazes  with 
horror  upon  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  those  masters  of  the  mind  acknow- 
ledge in  it  a  master.     It  is  the  safety-valve — a  check  upon  all  the 
others,  admonishing  them  of  the  danger  of  their  precipitancy,  and 
often  retarding  the  velocity  which  they  have  created.     Some  one  has 
said  that  "  it  is  with  the  mind  as  it  is  with  the  senses — a  greater  de- 
gree of  hearing  would  terrify  us.     If  our  eyes  should  see  things  micro- 
scopically, we  should  be  afraid  to  move."     Fear  is  the  microscope 
through  which  the  eye  of  the  mind  looks.     It  magnifies  danger,  holds 
up  to  the  gaze  of  the  mind  in  greatly  disproportioned  size  the  chances 
of  failure,  increasing  them  many  fold  in  number,  and  presents  in  the 
most  hideous  and  terrifying  form  the  consequences  of  ill-success. 

The  strongest  fear,  to  a  refined  mind,  is  that  wdiich  contemplates 
disgrace ;  to  a  depraved  mind,  that  v/hich  considers  torture  of  body. 
Thus  in  the  penalties  which  attach  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  the  inveterate  criminal  dreads  only  the  deprivation  of  life  or 
liberty,  while  the  sensitive  ofiender  stands  in  terror  of  the  shame  and 
disgrace  which  the  infliction  or  receipt  of  the  penalty  entails.  The  one 
fears  the  punishment  alone,  the  other  the  moral  result  of  it.  It  is  for  this 
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reason  that  many  prefer  themselves  to  put  a  period  to  their  existence, 
than  to  leave  the  executioner  to  perforin  the  task.  But  it  is  not  the 
severity  of  punishment  which  operates  upon  and  deters  the  criminal 
class  from  the  commission  of  crime,  as  it  is  well  known  that  when  most 
flagrant  penalties  were  attached  for  most  trivial  offences,  the  record  of 
crime  was  not  diminished.  The  only  salutary  and  efficient  check 
upon  criminals,  is  two-fold — first,  certainty  of  detection,  and  second, 
certainty  of  being  punished.  The  knowledge  of  inevitable  apprehen- 
sion and  punishment  is  the  strongest  power  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  against  them.  By  this  they  will  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
the  crime,  and  the  incentive  or  inducement  to  its  perpetration  will  be 
destroyed. 

Fear,  which  is  a  gloomy  anticipation  of  the  future,  or  the  result  of  a 
dismal  and  horrid  retrospect,  like  all  other  passions,  Avhen  allowed  to 
wander  from  the  course  which  it  was  designed  to  pursue,  loses  its  use- 
fulness and  becomes  dangerous  and  injurious.  Though  it  may  be  a 
safety-valve  to  tlie  excessive  action  of  other  passions,  by  its  perversion 
it  often  becomes  a  clog  upon  most  laudable  and  important  enterprises. 
It  is  a  master  which  should  be  watched  and  trained,  a  discretion  which 
requires  discreet  exercise.  It  bears  a  strong  similitude  to  a  bright  an- 
ticipation of  the  future,  as  both  are  very  often  mere  chimerical  imagi- 
tion,  upon  whicli  we  attempt  to  build  substantial  structures.  How 
often  does  the  anticipation  exceed  in  pleasure  the  realization  !  llow 
often  do  we  enjoy  before  we  possess,  and  when  possession  comes,  how 
often  does  it  bring  bitter  disappointment !  So  it  is  with  an  excited 
anxiety  produced  by  the  imagination  of  an  impending  danger,  which 
upon  resolute  approach  dissipates  like  air. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  Zimmerman's  aphorisms  tliat  it  is  better  to  be 
coward  before  tlian  after  a  deed.  If  this  were  always  kept  in  view 
during  life,  it  would  have  a  most  wholesome  effect,  as  it  would  then 
aUow  fear  to  exercise  its  proper  and  legitimate  influence,  which  is  to 
deter  from  doing  wrong.  It  will  then  be  working  in  unison  with  con- 
science, and  performing  the  noblest  of  all  the  functions  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it.  The  other  passions,  too,  would  then  be  restrained 
within  their  proper  spheres,  and  the  moral  clock  would  work  har- 
moniously, fulfilling  the  design  for  which  it  was  created.  The  aphorism 
refers  both  to  the  mind  which  contemj>lates  the  commission  of  a  crime 
or  wrong,  and  the  one  which  has  in  view  the  consummation  of  a 
worthy  enterprise;  for  as  in  the  one  instance  it  saves  a  wrong,  so  in  the 
other  docs  it  prejudice  or  prevent  the  successful  execution  of  an  import- 
ant and  useful  purpose.  Unfortunately^,  there  are  those  whose  timidity 
control  their  judgment,  who  ever  fear  to  put  their  foot  down  lest  they 
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should  bH|),  contort  ;i  molo-liill  iiit<;  ji  mountain  find  an  ant-hole  into  an 
abyss.  Those  are  tlie  very  worst  sort  of  jrjon  to  on;^a*re  in  any  enter- 
])nse,  for  an  excess  of  timidity  is  as  fatal  as  the  same  degree  of  temerity. 
Fearfiilness  and  rashness  are  the  extremes  of  each  other,  the  one  sees 
too  much  and  the  other  too  little.  One  is  the  dra<r-eliain,  which 
keeps  the  wheel  from  revolving  at  all,  and  the  other  drives  it  with 
such  force  as  to  destroy  it.  A  man  can  ho  brave  or  courageous, 
without  rushing  headlong  into  danger;  so  can  he  be  fearful,  or  in  this 
sense,  prudent,  without  subjecting  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  coward. 
Prudence  is  fear — laudable,  proper,  and  honorable  fear. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  uses  to  which  fear  has  been  put,  is  when 
it  is  resorted  to  as  an  argument  against  religion.  How  often  has  it 
been  said  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  religion — that  eternal  or  other 
punishment  presenting  its  menacing  countenance  to  the  human  being 
causes  him  to  shrink  from  the  commission  of  sin,  and  coerces  liim  to 
the  belief  in  God  !  The  source  from  which  this  argument  is  drawn, 
is  in  the  fact  that  all  religion  must  be  predicated  upon — first,  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  second,  in  future  punishment  and  re- 
Avard ;  and  consequently  it  is  very  forcibly  urged  by  those  who  prefer, 
as  Bacon  says,  independence  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action,  that  those 
who  profess  religion  are  moved  by  fear  of  punisliment  and  actuated  by 
the  selfish  desire  of  obtaining  reward ;  and  were  they  sti-ipped  of  the 
influence  of  these  motives,  they  would  instantly  repudiate  all  allegiance 
to  the  Creator,  and  transfer  it  to  Satan  himself  were  he  invested  with 
the  same  power.  This  may  be  the  case  with  many,  but  can  it  be  said 
to  be  universal?  No  person  can  answer  the  query.  Every  individual 
must  commune  with  himself,  examine  his  bosom,  analyze  his  thoughts, 
investigate  his  mind,  and  judge  for  himself  of  himself,  as  no  other  can 
pass  upon  his  sincerity  but  himself  and  his  God.  It  is  certainly  indis- 
putable that  the  ignorant,  over  whom  superstition  has  dominion,  are 
influenced  to  an  incalculable  extent  by  the  dread  of  future  punishment, 
and  stand  in  terror  of  the  disposition  which  is  to  be  made  of  their  soul 
when  it  leaves  the  body.  Theirs  is  not,  cannot  be,  pure  religion,  which 
consists  in  the  performance  of  every  moral  duty,  influenced  only  by 
the  conviction  of  duty.  Superstition,  and  its  operation,  is  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  fear.  Is  there  anything  which 
will  impel  those  over  whom  it  acquires  control  to  the  execution  of 
more  horrid  deeds  ?  It  is  the  demon  of  the  mind,  producing  bigotry, 
which  is  to  the  mind  what  anarchy  and  confusion  are  to  a  commun- 
ity. And  how  susceptible  is  the  mind  to  become  imbued  with  it !  The 
reason  of  it  lies  in  the  mode  of  training  the  young.  They  are  taught 
to  do  right,  not  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  right,  but  because  it  is  a  sin 
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to  do  wrong,  and  that  God  will  visit  tlie  sinner  with  punishment.  No 
doubt  the  reader  will  be  able  to  call  to  his  or  her  mind  many  instances 
when  a  child  received  some  slight  injury  while  being  wilful,  and  the 
parent,  in  chiding  it,  has  said,  "  That  is  the  way  God  punishes  children 
for  doing  wrong,-'  or  the  like.  In  this  way  the  child  is  learned  to  fear 
God,  not  to  love  him.  This  fear,  when  once  planted  in  the  child's 
mind,  takes  root,  conceives  the  visitation  of  God's  wrath  in  every  slight 
mishap  for  the  most  absurd  trifles,  and  finally  matures  into  permanent 
superstition.  The  atheist  can  well  say  that  the  vast  majority  who 
apparently  do  their  duty  are  the  slaves  of  fear  and  dread,  because 
they  were  taught  to  do  their  duty  upon  that  principle.  Why  not  in- 
culcate into  their  tender  minds  the  idea  that  ''virtue  is  its  own 
reward  "?  They  will  then  feel  the  logic  and  force  of  doing  right. 
They  can  still  be  grateful  to  their  Maker  for  the  manifold  blessings 
they  enjoy,  and  will  not  be  driven  to  the  shrine  of  prayer  to  avoid 
misfortune,  but  will  be  led  there  by  sincere  and  devout  hearts.  Any 
other  kind  of  devotion  is  simply  hyprocrisy,  and  flagrant  sacrilege,  for 
what  can  be  a  greater  afl'ront  to  God  than  to  approach  him  with  a 
false  and  a  lying  heart  ? 

The  anguish  of  mind  produced  and  protracted  by  fear  is  more  in- 
tense than  that  which  arises  from  any  other  cause.  Who  has  ever 
heard  of  a  suicide  constrained  by  anguish  of  body  ?  Yet  how  often 
has  self-destruction  had  its  germ  in  the  state  of  mind  which  lived  in 
constant  apprehension  of  impending  danger !  The  senses  are  often 
dethroned  by  it.  Insanity  is  built  upon  it.  The  most  fearful  and 
revolting  crimes  are  impelled  by  it.  Desperation,  which  seems  to 
transform  its  subject  from  a  shrinking  coward  into  a  blood-thirsty 
beast,  is  its  oiFspring.  Conscience  is  an  inward  monitor,  which 
advises  us  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  while  fear  is  more  instinct  than 
anything  else,  causing  us  involuntarily  to  desist  from  the  transgression 
of  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Bacon  has  well  said  that  men  fear  death 
as  children  fear  to  go  into  the  dark.  This  apprehension  comes  from 
a  violated  conscience,  which  begets  fear  of  the  punishment  which  the 
mind  has  been  taught  to  believe  awaits  it  beyond  the  grave,  for  the 
violation.  A  man  who  has  alloyed  all  his  passions  with  fear,  during 
life,  will  have  no  apprehension  of  death,  and  can  enter  its  portals 
without  dread,  with  confidence  and  liope. 
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The  storm  tliat  was  kindled  ])y  tlie  revelations  of  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated in  the  Convent  of  Krakow  has  hardly  ])assed  away  before  we 
are  called  upon  to  witness  new  horrors  in  the  Picpiis  Convent  of  Paris. 
The  vile  hordes  who  have  fonirht  so  desperately  to  destroy  social  order 
and  civil  government  have  in  their  work  of  ruin  brought  to  light,  in 
the  heart  of  enlightened  Paris,  a  system  of  religions  persecution  that 
savors  strongly  of  the  days  of  the  Incpiisition.  We  stand  aghast  and 
wonder  liow  such  things  can  come  to  pass  in  this  Christian  era.  The 
convent  is  described  as  beins:  surrounded  by  irardens,  beautifully  laid 
out  in  w^alks  and  grassy  plots,  lined  with  fragrant  shrubs  and  shaded 
by  noble  trees,  while  fountains  with  their  merry  splashing  tend  to 
cheer  and  break  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  whole.  Here  in  this  se- 
cluded Eden,  shut  out  from  the  world  by  high  stone  walls,  we  would 
suppose  that  all  was  purity  and  holiness — a  very  sanctuary  where  God 
was  ever  present,  and  lessons  of  charity  taught  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample. But  such  is  not  the  case.  Instead  of  the  Bible  we  find  litera- 
ture of  a  worldly  kind,  tainted  even  with  immorality  ;  and  instead  of 
the  crucifix,  we  see  instruments  of  torture,  whose  uses  are  not  at  all 
consistent  with  religious  discipline  or  necessary  for  spiritual  chastise- 
ment. By  the  side  of  the  convent  stands  a  Jesuit  school,  within  the 
great  enclosure.  The  two  are  separated  only  by  a  small  partition  wall, 
enveloped  in  shrubbery,  with  secret  doors  that  gave  access  from  one  to 
the  other.  Within  those  gray  convent  walls  we  are  told  that  three 
feeble  women  have  been  confined  for  nine  long  years,  like  wild  beasts 
in  cages  ;  their  food  throw^n  to  them  through  the  bars  of  their  prisons, 
and  themselves  tortured  into  madness.  Awful  revelation  !  We  sicken 
at  the  sight  of  blood,  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  bodily  harm  ;  yet 
what  is  the  pain  of  body  when  compared  with  the  exquisite  agony  ^ 
entailed  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  mind  ^  What  hardened  ii 
villains  that  could  inflict  such  torture  upon  human  beings  I  The  « 
sufferings  of  those  poor  women  we  can  never  know,  unless  perchance  ki 
by  experience,  and  that  would  leave  us  incapable  of  conveying  to  t  • 
others  an  idea  of  the  horrible  stages  through  which  we  passed.  The 
genius  of  Poe,  in  his  "Pit  and  Pendulum,"  has  furnished  us  with  a  (i 
faint  picture  of  the  suspense,  horror,  despair,  and  madness  occasioned  ^i 
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by  such  a  demoniacal  process.  The  prisoner  is  described  as  lying, 
bound  fast,  upon  a  concb,  while  a  pendulum  vibrates  above  him,  de- 
scending at  every  sweep.  From  its  end  is  iixcd  a  blade  which  is  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  doomed  man  after  da^'S  and  hours  of  anxious 
waiting.  "  Down — still  unceasingly — still  inevitably  down  !  I 
gasped  and  struggled  at  each  vibration  ;  I  shrunk  convulsively  at 
its  every  sweep  ;  my  eyes  followed  its  outward  and  upward  whirls 
Avith  the  eagerness  of  tiie  most  unmeaning  despair ;  they  closed 
themselves  s[)asmodically  at  the  descent,  although  death  would  have 
been  a  relief — oh,  how  unspeakable  !  I  wearied  Heaven  with  my 
prayers  for  its  more  speedy  descent.  I  grew  frantically  mad,  and 
struggled  to  force  myself  upward  against  the  sweep  of  the  feai-ful 
scimitar:  and  then  I  fell  suddenly  calm,  and  lay  smiling  at  the  glit- 
terin":  death  as  a  child  at  some  rare  bauble."  Imao;ine  such  feelin£rs 
to  be  drawn  out  throuo-h  nine  vears,  when  minutes  are  leni^thened 
into  hours,  hours  into  days,  years  into  eternities.  It  makes  us  feel 
that  Providence  has  deserted  His  elect  when  such  fiends  are  per- 
mitted to  live  and  can-y  on  their  inhuman  practices.  The  melancholy 
tale  of  the  nun  of  Krakow  ;  of  her  twenty  years'  imprisonment  in  a 
dark,  loathsome  dungeon,  with  barely  food  sufficient  to  sustain  life  ;  of 
her  delivery  from  her  persecutors,  a  living  skeleton  devoid  of  reason, 
is  familiar  to  us  all.  We  have  read,  too,  of  the  stories  of  asylums  for 
the  insane,  and  of  their  cruelties ;  how  they  were  once  made  such 
mighty  instruments  of  wrong  to  gratiiy  the  avarice  of  some  impatient 
heir;  how  in  the  cells  the  patients  were  tortured  into  a  momentary 
madness  whenever  the  directors  came  on  their  regular  tours  of  in- 
spection to  report  the  condition  of  the  inmates.  From  those  prisons 
there  was  no  escape  save  through  the  grave,  and  death  proved  too  oft 
a  happy  deliverance.  The  evil  was  seen  in  England,  and  such  asylums 
were  placed  under  strict  legal  surveillance  and  tlirown  open  to  public 
inspection.  We  hear  no  more  now  of  those  crimes,  once  so  common, 
when  the  keepers  were  unaccountable  to  law  and  did  not  fear  justice. 
The  priest  is,  after  all,  but  man  ;  he  has  the  same  senses  and  facul- 
ties, and  is  influenced  by  the  same  ])assion3  and  desires  as  other  men  ; 
and  the  law  should  make  no  distinction  in  the  enforcement  of  justice 
in  the  convent  and  the  asylum.  The  priests  are,  indeed,  much  more  to 
be  feared  and  suspected,  for  their  influence  is  greater.  They  feign  to 
Ijold  the  destinies  of  their  people,  as  it  were,  in  their  hands  ;  to  have 
the  power  of  intercession  with  God  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  and  the  con- 
fession gives  them  such  :i  hold  on  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  be- 
liever that  they  may  do  with  them  pretty  much  as  tlicy  please. 
Granted  we  believe  in  rewards  and  punishments,  in  an  eternal  future, 
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in  \hv.  power  of  tlic  priest  to  iiitorceflo  witli  (iod  for  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins  ;  jind  kuowini^  thut  life  is  short  at  hr;.st,  that  if  wo  suffer  here 
beh)\v  we  will  he  rewarded  above,  and  sinning  will  he  damned,  would 
we  not  ohey  the  orders  of  him,  whom  we  recognize  as  the  agent  of  God, 
with  trembling  and  fear.  Ont-ide  the  convent  and  the  monastery  the 
power  of  the  priests  is  restricted  ;  but  when  once  the  ])ortal«  of  those 
institutions  are  passed  and  the  I'ccpnred  oath  taken  by  the  novice,  they 
know  no  law,  fear  no  justice.  The  disclosures  of  rici)us  and  Krakow- 
are  accidents  that  seldom  occur,  and  should  be  the  greater  reason  for 
a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  as  to  other  similar  establish- 
ments that  are  equally  as  criminal,  though  not  yet  discovered.  There 
is  no  reason  for  granting  such  a  privilege  to  the  Church.  Love  of  pow- 
er is  peculiar  to  every  one,  and  when  there  is  no  accountability  there  is 
no  justice.  The  kings  of  ancient  days,  as  the  barbarous  rulers  of  some 
parts  of  the  earth  to-day,  were  absolute  in  their  power?,  and  did  not 
respect  life,  liberty,  or  property  :  prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  mur- 
dered or  enslaved,  and  everything  that  was  theirs  confiscated.  At 
their  great  feasts  men  and  women  were  butchered  for  effect,  and  cruel 
tortures  Avere  the  sources  of  royal  amusement,  and  the  groans  and  writh- 
ings  of  the  suffering  victims  always  produced  the  greatest  merriment. 
Du  Cliaillu  tells  us  of  an  African  chief  who  very  recently  had  a  pris- 
oner bound,  and  delighted  his  court  with  the  efibrts  of  his  little  son,  of 
six  or  eight  years,  at  tliroat-cutting.  These  are  the  natural  results  of 
unbridled  power,  of  nnaccountability.  What  was  done  by  ancient 
monarchs  and  modern  heathen  chiefs  has  been  repeated  in  Picpus  and 
Krakow  by  (can  we  say?)  enlightened  Christians,  and  plainly  shows  that 
tlie  Church  organization  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  State  :  its 
inability  for  self-government  is  manifest  from  its  intolerance  and  the 
zeal  for  church  power  wdiich  is  soon  converted  into  a  fanaticism  that 
endangers  every  civil  liberty.  Then,  too,  the  great  secresy  observed  in  the 
convents,  the  total  absence  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  severity  of  their 
rules,  and  the  power  over  body  and  mind  exercised  by  the  priests,  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  them  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
State  authorities,  not  that  their  reliojious  forms  and  devotions  should  be 
interfered  with,  but  that  the  infliction  of  illegal  and  unwarranted  pun- 
ishments for  penance  should  cease,  and  tlie  agents  of  such  cruelties  se- 
verely punished.  Once  within  a  convent,  the  inmate  lias  severed 
every  tie  that  binds  her  to  family,  society  and  state,  and  surrenders 
herself  to  an  absolute  authority  that  knows  no  law  save  the  dictates  of 
its  will,  and  fears  no  punishment,  for  the  great  end  justifies  any  means, 
and  crimes  committed  in  behalf  of  the  Church  are  not  registered  in 
heaven  against  the  criminal,  but  the  victim.     Xor  are  they  punished 
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by  tlie  Church,  although  it  may  have  laws  bearing  directly  upon  such 
cases.  In  one  instance  the  victiiri  suffered  twenty  yeai*s,  in  another 
!  nine.  After  the  affair  is  published  to  the  world,  a  great,  very  great 
I  furore  is  made  in  the  Church,  and  all  kinds  of  threats,  denunciations  and 
bans  hurled  against  the  perpetrators,  and,  maybe,  some  of  the  directors 
of  the  institution  are  deprived  of  their  position,  to  be  reinstated  when 
;  the  storm  of  indignation  has  cleared  away.  How  natural  is  it  for  men 
to  close  their  eyes  to  wrongful  acts  that  advance  their  own  interest ; 
and  while  the  deed  is  being  done,  pity  the  unfortunate  object  of  their 
malice;  yet,  pitying,  they  don't  forbear  until  the  wicked  end  has  been 
obtained,  and  they  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ill-gotten  spoils.  In- 
stitutions that  have  any  command  over  the  person  should  be  regarded 
with  great  suspicion  by  the  law,  be  they  religious  or  civil,  and  con- 
vents, monasteries,  asylums,  hospitals  and  prisons,  should  all  alike 
be  inspected  by  the  state  authorities,  ^nd  not  at  regular  days  and 
hours,  but  at  unexpected  times,  when  the  true  state  of  affairs  may  be 
seen  and  all  wrons^s  at  once  remedied.  Our  statute  law  has  abolished 
imprisonment  for  debt,  reserving  that  penalty  in  only  a  few  instances, 
among  which  is  where  there  has  been  a  violation  of  a  trust.  How 
much  more  aggravated  should  be  the  punishment  when  that  violation 
affects  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  person  ? 

If  some  people  prefer  the  life  to  come  to  the  present,  and  believe  that 
by  entering  an  institution  where  they  may  devote  their  days  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  the  preparation  for  eternity,  they  should  be  protected 
from  being  made  insane — or  from  even  lesser  afflictions.  It  is  a  very 
grave  offence  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  law  to  assist,  even  upon  solicitation,  in 
the  commission  of  a  suicide,  and  why  should  it  J^e  allowed  an  official 
in  a  convent  to  inflict  fatal  punishment  against  the  desire  of  the  offen- 
der, either  in  the  name  of  God  or  the  Church?  It  is  hinted  that  those 
upon  whom  such  severe  punisliment  is  inflicted  have  been  guilty  of 
hiMi  crimes — of  violatinoj  one  of  the  ten  commandments.  And  here  is 
the  evil  that  cries  for  justice — why  are  these  women  not  protected 
from  such  dangers  ?  ^V^hy  are  the  blackened  hypocrites  who  betray 
the  sec'rets  of  the  confessional  and  take  advantacce  of  knowledsre  there 
imparted  to  impose  upon  feminine  credulity  to  gratify  their  unholy 
passions  not  thrown  into  solitary  confinement  and  made  to  suffer  for 
the  great  damning  wrongs  they  have  inflicted  ?  Why  ?  Because  they 
are  the  judges  who  sit  in  judgment  and  execute  their  own  sentence 
without  mercy,  that  suspicion  may  not  rest  upon  them.  It  is  helpless 
women  that  sue  for  justice — will  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  give  no 
ear  to  their  appeals  ?  Will  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God,  stand  a  si- 
lent spectator  of  woman's  wrongs  'i      It  is  a  monster  injustice  that  de- 
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fies  all  law,  II,  is  a  i^riin  mockery  of  vii\\<riou — a  iiiidni^ht  assasfein, 
armed  with  IIk;  (l;iir,ii;<-;r  oi'  oxporioncc  aii<l  cnvciionicd  with  the  vilest 
passions  of  our  I'acci,  striking  down  nnollcndini:;,  helpless  innocence. 
Is  there  no  law  that  can  enter  the  portals  of  such  an  InBtitution  and 
demand  the  delivery  up  of  the  oifenders  ?  or  are  statesmen  such  cow- 
ards that  they  fear  to  t!;rapple  with  the  powerful  evil  ?  If  there  be  no 
law,  there  should  be  one  enacted  that  requires  all  such  institutions  to  be 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  authorities.  Honest  men  fear  not 
the  oliieer  of  the  hiw — it  is  only  the  ci-iiiiin:il  that  dreads  and  avoids 
him;  so  with  such  institutions,  if  they  be  ])ure  they  cannot  fear  the 
innovation.  But  it  will  require  a  death-struir^le  to  brin^  about  the 
change,  for  it  will  be  resisted  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  class — a 
class,  too,  who  are  to  be  solely  benelited  by  it;  yet  it  should  be  done, 
and  done  quickly,  that  we  may  have  no  more  heart-rending  disclosures, 
such  as  have  come  to  us  from  Krakow  and  Picpus. 


THE  CONTETs^TS  OF  THE  TALMUD. 

(From  the  German  of  Dr.  LUDWIG  PniLlPPSOlIN,  by  Anxa  MariA  GOLDSMFD.) 

IS^o  written  -utterance  exists,  that  has  been  the  object  of  more  whole- 
sale contumely,  or  that  perhaps  less  merits  such  blame,  than  the  Tal- 
mud ;  nor  is  there  any  Avork  that  has  been  denounced  with  more 
unmitigated  hatred,  from  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  servility  of  its 
denouncers. 

Thus  much  we  premise,  ere  we  proceed  to  pass  an  impartial  opinion 
on  the  Talmud.  In  duly  Aveigliing  its  merits  and  defects,  it  is  far  from 
our  desire  or  intention  to  present  an  apology  for,  or  a  panegyric  on, 
the  Talmud ;  but  we  deem  it  right  at  once  to  advance  the  above  prop- 
ositions, and  then  conscientiously  and  unreservedly  seek  to  pronounce 
on  the  Talmud  a  just  judgment. 

The  opponents  of  Judaism  well  knew  what  they  were  doing.  They 
had  an  almost  instinctive  perception  that  in  the  Talmud  lay  the  best 
chance,  the  most  powerful  means  of  self-preservation  for  Judaism  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  To  condemn  the  one  was  to  annihilate  the  other.  To 
pronounce  on  the  one  sentence  of  disgrace,  was  to  bring  the  other  into  \ 
disrepute.  Even  at  the  present  day,  we  see  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measures  granting  civil  equality  to  the  Je^vs  betake  themselves  to  the 
Talmud  (of  which  they  probably  are  wholly  ignorant),  as  though  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  matter  to  be  de- 
termined. 

The  Talmud  is  not  a  work  suited  for  the  mass  of  mankind  :  it  is 
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ratiier  in  tlie  aggregate  calculated  to  give  a  false  bias  to  the  mind,  and 
its  general  perusal  would  probably  be  prejudicial  to  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  the  mass.  It  does  not  claim  for  itself  general  acceptance, 
like  the  New  Testament  and  the  Koran  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  at  once 
recognizes  that  its  action  was  not  to  extend  without  the  Jewish  race. 
AVithin  these  limits  it  arose,  was  developed,  and  closes.  Its  merits  and 
defects  were  to  exert  an  influence  on  that  race  alone.  It  is  perfectly 
self-conscious  that  its  sway  is  confined  within  the  narrow  boundary  of 
Jewdom. 

It  thence  follows  that  the  standard,  and  the  only  standard  by  which 
it  can  justly  be  measured,  involves  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
degree  of  civilization,  the  character  and  requirements  of  Jewdom  at 
the  period  of  its  dispersion,  and  of  its  transition  into  its  Middle-Age 
condition.  One  can  scarcelv,  therefore,  without  betravincj manifest  dis- 
regard  for  justice  and  historical  accuracy,  extract  certain  ambiguous 
passages,  a  few  simple  parables,  sundry  subtle  deductions — tear  them 
forcibly  from  the  context,  and  then  quote  them  as  standard  passages 
by  which  the  work  is  to  be  judged — or  triumphantly  adduce  them 
as  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  intolerant  spirit  or  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  Talmudic  writings.  We  will  not  here  even  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  in  this  the  Talmud  could  well  sustain  comparison  with 
the  20,000  commentaries  on  the  Koran,  or  with  the  numberless  pro- 
ductions of  the  Church  Fathers,  both  of  which  lay  claim  to  exercise, 
and  have  exercised,  immense  influence  on  the  world  of  man.  The 
merits  and  defects  of  the  Talmud  are  much  more  deeply  seated  than 
in  a  dozen  sentences  and  myths.  This  false  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject would  be  corrected  by  an  examination  of  its  entire  constitution. 

In  a  previous  lecture  we  enquired  into  tlie  origin  of  the  Talmud. 
We  said  that  it  arose  in  the  second  half  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews 
as  a  people  (during  the  continuance  of  the  second  temple),  at  a  period 
when  Mosaism  had  again  been  received  into  the  people's  mind  and 
heart,  but  at  which,  in  some  respects,  its  total  fulfllment  in  practice 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  then  altered  national  circumstances; 
at  which,  in  others,  the  change  wrought  by  time  and  exile  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  those  who  returned,  rendered  Mosaism  itself  inad- 
equate to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  life.  We  saw  further,  that  Tal- 
mudism  virtually  consists  of  an  explanation  of  scripture.  It  is 
scripture  expounded  partly  according  to  the  letter,  and  partly  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  notions  of  the  expounders  ;  so  tliat  the  rational 
meaning  of  the  words  is  not  preserved,  but  all  possible  deductions  from 
the  written  word,  all  possible  inferences  to  be  combined  with  that  word, 
are  therein  presented.     Not  all  these  explanations,  deductions,  and 
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definitions  were  reduced  to  writing;  ninny  were  conveyed  centnry  ai- 
ter  century  by  word  ol'  mouth  from  master  to  ]>uj)il — were  therefore 

traditional. 

lU\t  the  hulk  of  these  traditional  commentaries  bein^  ever  on   tiie 
increase,    and    the    wider   dispersion   of   the   Jews    after   the    fall     of 
Jerusalem  (which  event  deprived  them  of  an  actual  central   point  of 
reunion)  endauii^erinfj  the  transmission  of  these  verbal  communica- 
tions, Ilabbi  Jehuda  Ilannasi  determined,  in  the  years  after  Christ 
220-24:6,  to  compile  a  collection  of  the  opinions  and  teachings  of  the 
earlier  doctors.     In  this  collection,  called  ^'  Mischna,"  the  dates  of 
the  authors  whose  names  are  cited  do  not  come  down   lower   than 
one   century    after    the   destruction   of   Jerusalem,    and   the    age    to 
which  the  anonymous  passages  are  referred   is   scarcely   later    than 
the  time  of  the  Mjiccabees.     The  work    is    divided    into  six   parts. 
The  first  part,  called  '*  Seraim,*' thouajh  besrinninor  with  a  lonjr  sec- 
tiou  on  prayer,  treats  of  all  the  laws  affecting  property  and  husbandry, 
of  the  heave  offerings,  the  tithes,  the  firstlings,  the  gifts  to  the  poor, 
ifec.     The  second,  "  Moed,''  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of 
the  fasts  and  festivals.     The  third,  '^  Xaschim,"  treats  of  the  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  of  the  unions  of  brothers  and  sisters-in-law; 
those  also  of  oatlis  and  vows  are  considered.     The  principal  sections 
of  the  fourth  part,  **  Xesikim,*'  treat  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law,  of  the 
forms  of  trial,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  oaths,  and  it  has  a  minor 
section  upon  idolatry  and  witchieraft.      The  fifth  part,  ''  Kodaschim,'' 
collects  all  the  precepts  and  ordinances  respecting  cleanness  and  un- 
cleanness  of  every  kind.     The  sixth  and  last  part,  "  Tahasotb,"  treats 
of  the  sacrificial  worship.     This  synopsis  indicates  a  specific  plan,  it  is 
true  ;  yet  must  we  especially  observe  three  peculiarities  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  Mischna.    1st.  Xo  clear  and  distinct  definitions  are  present- 
ed ;    on   the  contrary,  varying  and   frequently-  wholly   contradictory 
opinions  of  tlie  early  teachers  are  consecutively  quoted,  while  no  de- 
cided judgment  is  pronounced  between  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  enumer- 
ation  of   various    replies  given   to  one  question,  of  which  the    final 
solution  is  left  free  and  undetermined.      2d.  The  treatment  of  these 
subjects,  though  they  are  specifically  enumerated,  is  wholly  devoid  of 
arrangement ;  and  the  paragraphs  are  thrown  together  without  regard 
to  the  connection  between  them.     Besides,  we  observe  in  the  Mischna 
that  no  one  subject  is  pursued  to  its  close,  but  that  the  most  trifling  in- 
cidental allusion  gives  rise  to  digressions,  and  that  a  singular  jumble 
of  heteroo'eneous  matter  everywhere  arises  :  for  example,  in  the  section 
upon  the  sacrifices,  many  questions  of  civil  law  are  considered.     Thns 
the  Mischna  is  essentiallv  unsvstematic  and  confused,  and  much  care- 
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fill  and  patient  examination  of  its  contents  is  necessary  for  the  discov- 
ery of  tlie  parts  between  which  connection  subsists.  But  the  third 
and  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Mischna  is,  as  we  perceive  by 
glancinor  at  the  above  summary  of  its  contents,  and  at  the  same  time 
recallino;  to  our  minds  the  circumstances  of  the  nfXQ  in  which  the  com- 
pilation  of  the  Mischna  was  effected  (an  age  when  nearly  two  centuries 
had  closed  above  tlie  ruins  of  Jerusalem)— its  most  marked  character- 
istic is,  I  say,  that  the  very  subjects  of  which  it  treated  were  no  longer 
in  existence — were  matters  of  the  past.  The  laws  of  property  could 
not  be  observed  in  an  age  of  dispersion.  The  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  liad  been  wrested  from  them  and  from  the  Jew,  when  the 
Romans  took  possession  of  Palestine.  The  sacrificial  worsliip  had 
necessarily  ceased  when  the  second  temple  fell,  and  witli  it  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  hygienic  laws  became  inoperative.  Thus  the  only  portions 
of  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  code  of  wliich  the  practical  fulfilment  was 
then  possible,  were  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath,  fasts  and  festivals,  the 
laws  of  marriage  and  civil  justice,  and  a  part  of  the  liygienic  law,  to 
which  latter  belonged  tlie  laws  of  diet ; — so  that  in  fact,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Mischna,  at  the  very  time  of  its  compilation,  was  mere  mat- 
ter, in  part  of  historical  interest,  and  in  part  of  antiquarian  research  or 
speculation. 

But  in  the  Mischna  itself  the  resources  of  the  Mischna  were  not  ex- 
hausted ;  the  pupils  of  11.  Jehuda,  B.  Cliia,  and  11.  Oschja  compiled  a 
very  important  appendix  called  "  Beraita,"  of  which  several  rich  and 
lengthy  fragments  are  still  extant.  Out  of  these  writings  arose  fresh 
researches  and  discussions.  The  various  conflicting  opinions  upon 
which  the  Mischna  and  Beraita  had  pronounced  no  final  judgment 
again  gave  birth  to  new  questions,  as  to  which  were  the  false,  which 
the  true  of  these  opinions.  These  works  had  besides  left  untouched 
several  matters  relating  both  to  theory  and  practice.  So  again  these  dis- 
cussions were  reduced  to  writing  as  a  commentary  on  the  Mischna,  and 
were  designated  as  the  "  Talmud,"  which  work  received  its  final  com- 
pletion and  with  it  its  last  appellation, ''  Gemera,"  in  the  sixth  century. 
After  the  death  of  Babbi  Jehuda,  two  grand  seats  of  Jewish  erudition 
existed,  one  in  Palestine,  the  other  in  Babylon  ;  and  consequently  two 
Talinuds  were  compiled,  one  less  voluminous  and  of  which  the  greater 
part  has  been  lost — the  Jerusalem  Tahnud  ;  the  second  and  more  com- 
plete work,  called  either  the  Babylonian  or  oftener  sim|)ly  "the  Tal- 
mud." The  Mischna  therefore  was  the  text,  the  Talmud  the  commen- 
tary ;  the  latter  was  divided  under  the  same  heads  and  has  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  Mischna,  though  it  far  exceeds  its  model  in  the 
chaotic  treatment  of  its  subjects,  and  is  wholly  devoid  of  plan  and  ar- 
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raiigement.  The  Talmud  is  a  work  whose  process  of  elaboration  lasted 
through  seven  entire  centuries.  The  teachers  of  the  Mischna  were  en- 
tirely independent  and  self-relying  in  their  researches,  copied  no  models, 
and  expressed  their  own  opinions— opinions  wholly  unsuggested  by  others. 
The  Talmud  teachers,  on  the  contrary,  were  bound  to  the  Mischna, 
merely  asserting  their  independence  in  matters  of  which  the  Mischna 
had  omitted  the  investigation,  or  in  cases  in  which  Mischnaic  opinions 
needed  more  precise  definitions. 

AVitli  the  termination  of  the  Talmud,  this  self-reliance  of  Jewish 
polemical  writers  ceased ;  and  it  was  not  subsequently  deemed  allow- 
able to  advance  any  opinion  not  in  strict  conformity  with  those  of  the 
Mischna,  Beraita,  and  Talmud.  At  this  jr.ncture  begins  '' Eabbinism," 
whoso  development  assumed  four  distinct  phases. — 1st.  It  sought  to 
reduce  the  unsystematic,  ill-arranged  discussions  and  controversies  of 
which  the  Talmud  is  composed,  into  a  systematic  statement  of  the 
binding  and  authentic  statutes ;  and  this,  Alfosi  in  the  11th,  Maimon- 
ides  in  the  12th,  Semas  in  the  13th,  Sur  in  the  llrth,  and  finally,  the 
Shulchan  Aruch  in  the  16th  centuries,  consecutively  and  successfully 
accomplished.  2d.  liabbinism  produced  numberless  commentaries, 
either  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Mischna.  3d.  It  aimed  at  the  con- 
densation of  the  explanations,  which  the  Talmud  conveys  in  innumer- 
able responses.  And  -Ith,  it  sought  to  explain  away,  or  to  harmonize 
by  subtle  and  sophistical  arguments,  the  innumerable  contradictions 
and  discrepancies  with  whicli  the  Talmud  and  its  commentators,  par- 
ticuL\rly  Maimonides,  are  replete. 

This  intellectual  system  had  two  marked  results.  It  established  an 
extended  and  accepted  dominion  which  (though  its  boundary  line  was 
clearly  defined)  exercised  nndisputed  and  unrestricted  rule  over  Juda- 
ism, down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv.  Its  second  result  was 
the  opening  of  a  vast  field  of  literature,  a  portion  of  whose  fruits  was 
multiplied  by  the  press,  while  the  rest  still  lies  hidden  in  manuscripts 
on  the  neglected  shelves  of  the  library. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  had  been  at  the  same  early 
period  subjected  to  the  like  process  of  examination  and  amplification, 
though  that  examination  and  amplification  were  somewhat  more  unfet- 
tered in  their  character  and  spirit.  The  unshackled  creations  of  the 
intellect  were  here  put  forth,  nnder  such  limitations  only  as  the  national 
peculiarities  and  the  general  laws  of  morality  imposed.  The  Agada, 
or,  to  use  its  specific  appellation,  the  Midrasch,  thns  spontaneously 
resolved  itself  into  the  '•  Mashal."  In  it  parables,  allegories,  and  illu- 
sions were  combined  and  amalgamated  with  historical  truths;  and  to 
these  were  superadded  traditions  and  legends.     The  inherent  Oriental 
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genius  of  the  people  had  therein  wider  scope ;  and  the  full  tide  of  myths, 
gnomes,  and  poesj,  gushed  freely  forth.  The  greater  part  of  this  Mi- 
drasch  has  been  lost,  having  been  partially  destroyed  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  time,  partly  having  disappeared  in  the  collection  of  extracts — Jalkut 
Schimeoni.  The  Midrasch  subsequently  assumed  two  successive  forms, 
the  first  beinor  the  irreojular  *'  Drasch,''  or  lecture  of  the  "  Mairidim  ;  *'  the 
second,  the  reo:ular  sermon  of  the  present  centurv.  Altliouo:h,  there- 
fore,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Talmudic  discussions  had  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  existincr  realities,  and  were  either  merely  incidental 
to  the  study  of  scripture  or  to  the  desire  for  consistency,  yet  do  we 
clearly  perceive  that  the  Jews  sought  and  found  in  the  Talmud  in  some 
sort  a  new  intellectual  Palestine,  which  afforded  them  partial  compen- 
sation for  the  true  Palestine  they  had  lost.  This  abstract  land  of  promise, 
possessed  the  one  great  advantage  :  that  the  dweller  therein  could  remain 
undisturbed  by  the  neighboring  foe  ;  that  of  its  treasures  he  could  not 
be  deprived,  and  that  he  could  carry  it  with  him  in  all  his  wanderings. 
The  more  cruel  the  persecutions  that  broke  in  upon  the  Jew  from  with- 
out, the  more  deeply  did  he  feel  the  spiritual  elevation,  which  a  with- 
drawal into  the  dominion  of  this  abstract,  Talmudic  Palestine,  afforded 
him.  In  that  land  of  dreams  the  temple  stood  unscathed,  the  great 
assembly  of  the  sages  uninvaded ;  in  that  land  the  examination  of  the 
most  minute  point  of  controversy  was  invested  with  the  same  impor- 
tance as  a  negotiation,  of  which  the  issue  had  involved  the  fate  of  the 
whole  people.  In  that  land  the  despised  Jew  found  renown  and  accep- 
ance :  the  persecuted  Hebrew,  consolation  and  spiritual  refreshment.  How 
then  can  we  wonder  that  the  Talmud  became  the  object  of  such  pro- 
found and  general  reverence  throughout  Jewdom  ?  It  was  a  free  utter- 
ance of  the  people,  not  of  any  sect  or  of  any  class  ;  for  its  authors  were 
children  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people  the  Talmud,  with  all  its  pecu- 
liarities, was  elaborated.  It  betrays  no  fancy  ;  it  has  at  most  some  extrav- 
agancies,  and  a  few  images  taken  from  the  simplest  forms,  but  no  poetic 
flights.  In  it  we  find  sound  and  significant  aphorisms,  but  no  sublime 
and  elevating  words  of  consolation  ;  and  yet  was  it  the  city  of  refuge, 
the  asylum  of  the  way-worn  Jew  during  1,500  years.  And  wherefore  ? 
Because  it  furnished  occupation  for  the  thoughts,  and  by  means  of  its 
hair-splitting  distinctions,  acuteness  to  the  intellect,  and  thus  adminis- 
tered alike  intellectual  and  religious  nourishment.  Of  such  labor  the 
human  mind  never  wearies.  Such  being  the  conditions  of  its  forma- 
tion, the  occasional  admixture  of  some  repulsive  phrases  ought  not  to 
be  matter  of  grave  and  general  reproach  to  the  Talmud,  since  they  are 
the  utterances  of  some  individual  writer ;  and  are  amply  counterbal- 
anced by  a  hundred  healthy  and  sound  axioms  breathing  the  spirit  of 
Vol.  L— 27 
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kindness  and  justice,  furnished  by  other  contributors.  We  must,  in 
tine,  in  ])assini^  judirment  on  the  Talmud,  endeavor  to  penetrate  the 
depth  of  the  whole  system  and  its  true  fundamental  idea. 

[To  beoontinned.] 


KABBI  JOSHUA  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of  Chananya,  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  of 
Rome  to  come  to  the  imperial  palace.  When  he  arrived  there,  the 
Emperor  took  him  aside  confidentially,  and  said  : — 

"  Rabbi,  1  have  sent  for  thee  to  ask  thee  a  favor.  I  have  heard  much 
of  thy  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who,  I  am  told,  is  so  great  and  good  and 
powerful,  and  I  would  fain  look  upon  him ;  so  now.  Rabbi,  tell  me 
how  I  can  see  thy  God." 

^'  Sire,"'  replied  Rabbi  Joshua,  **  you  ask  an  impossibility.  No 
mortal  eye  can  see  my  God.'' 

But  the  Emperor  would  not  be  so  easily  satisfied,  for  had  he  not 
seen  hundreds  of  other  gods — images  of  wood  and  stone  and  metal  i  So 
he  thought  the  Rabbi  was  d.eceiving  him. 

'*  Come,''  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  half-coaxing  manner,  "  I  know, 
indeed,  thou  art  a  verv  learned  man,  skilled  in  the  knowledo^e  of 
earthly  and  heavenly  things ;  and,  if  thou  wilt,  I  know  thou  canst 
well  show  me  thy  God." 

'*  Sire,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  "  I  have  given  thee  my  answer.  Ask  me 
not  an  impossibility." 

^*  Nay."  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  half  indignant,  "  but,  indeed,  thou 
shalt  and  must  do  my  will ;  so  show  me  at  once  thy  God." 

The  Rabbi  knew  how  easily  his  imperial  master  might  be  provoked, 
and  said  :  "  Come,  Sire,  with  me,  and  I  will  try  to  show  Him  to  thee  " 
And  he  took  him  out  into  the  palace  garden.  It  was  a  splendid 
summer  dav.  The  skv  was  clear :  not  even  the  smallest  cloud  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven.  The  sun's  bright  rays  illumined 
the  whole  scene  with  brilliant  splendor;  never,  perhaps,  did  the  facetj 
of  Nature  look  fairer  to  the  Emperors  sight. 

*'Now,  Emperor,"  said  the  Rabbi, 'M*aise  thine  eyes  aloft  to  thatJ 
place  in  heaven  where  the  sun  is  shining ;  look  steadfastly,  and  there 
thou  wilt  see  my  God." 

The  Emperor  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  sun ;  but  the  glorious  or 
of  day  was  too  bright  for  the  imperial  gaze,  and  in  one  moment  thel 
Emperor's  eyes,  half  blinded  by  the  dazzling  light,  fell  to  the  ground. 
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"  jSTay,  Sire,"  said  the  Eabbi,  "  look  steadfastly,  or  thou  wilt  not  see 
my  God." 

"  I  cannot,"  was  the  Emperor's  reply.  *'  Come  then,  Rabbi,  show  me 
some  other  way  whereby  I  can  see  thy  God." 

"Sire,  Sire,"  answered  Rabbi  Joshua,  "  think  what  thou  art  asking 
me.  Thou  wouldst  see  the  great  God  who  created  the  whole  world 
and  imparted  splendor  to  all  its  contents ;  and  yet,  thou  canst  not  look 
upon  the  sun,  one  of  God's  humble  servants,  to  whom  He  has  given 
but  an  atom  of  Ilis  endless  glory.  If  thou  wouldst  know  my  God,  thou 
mayest  see  Him  in  His  works,  great  and  small.  Thou  mayest  read  His 
greatness  in  the  mote  floating  in  the  sunbeam,  and  in  the  mountain 
towering  above  the  clouds ;  in  the  worm  crawling  in  the  dust,  and  in 
the  eagle  soaring  in  the  sky  ;  in  the  humble  moss  trodden  down  by  thy 
feet,  and  in  the  proud  cedar  which  defies  the  blustering  gales.  Where- 
fore, then,  shalt  thou  look  for  God  ?  for  He  is  everywhere,  *  the  whole 
earth  is  filled  with  His  glory.' " 

"Rabbi,  Rabbi,"  answered  the  Emperor,  "thou  hast  quelled  my 
ambition.  'No  more  w^ill  I  seek  in  the  high  heaven  that  God  whom 
I  may  so  well  discern  on  earth  in  all  His  works." 


SUPERSTITION. 

A    SEKMON. 

Translated  fro9n  the  French  of  Voltaire,  hy  John  Edgar  Johnson. 

[From  the  Liberal  Christian.] 

My  Bketueen  : — You  are  well  aware  that  all  the  nations  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  have  established  some  form  of  public  worship. 
Inasmuch  as  men  have  met  together  in  all  time  to  discuss  their  inter- 
ests and  make  known  their  wants,  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should 
have  opened  their  assemblies  by  testifying  the  respect  and  the  love 
which  they  owe  to  the  Author  of  their  being.  Such  homage  has  been 
compared  to  that  which  children  offer  to  their  father  and  subjects  to 
their  sovereign.  But  these  are  feeble  images  of  the  worship  of  God. 
The  relation  between  man  and  man  bears  no  comparison  to  that  which 
exists  between  the  creature  and  the  Supreme  Being — infinity  divides 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  render  homage  to 
God  under  the  image  of  a  monarch.  The  sovereign  of  the  whole  world 
(if  such  a  thing  w^ere  possible — if  mankind  should  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  man)  would  be  but  a  worm  of  the  earth 
commanding  other  worms  of  the  earth;  indeed,  he  would  be  infinitely 
less  than  this  when  compared  with  God.     And  then  too,  in  republics, 
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which  were  incontestably  anterior  to  all  monarch}^  how  could  God 
have  been  conceived  of  as  a  king  in  one  of  them  ?  If,  then,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  sensible  image  of  God,  that  of  a  father,  all  defective  as 
it  is,  seems  perhaps  the  best  adapted  to  our  feeble  minds. 

Eut  the  emblems  of  the  Deity  were  one  of  the  first  sources  of  super- 
stition. From  the  moment  that  we  made  God  in  our  own  image  the 
divine  worsliip  was  prevented.  Having  dared  to  represent  God  under 
the  figure  of  a  man,  our  wretched  imagination,  which  stops  at  nothing, 
attributed  to  him  all  the  vices  of  men.  We  regarded  Ilim  as  a  power- 
ful ruler,  and  we  charged  Him,  immediately,  with  the  abuse  of  power; 
we  extolled  Him  as  proud,  jealous,  wrathful,  vindictive,  capricious — a 
pitiless  destroyer,  stripping  one  to  reward  another,  without  any  reason 
but  his  own  desire.  All  of  our  ideas  are  only  approximate ;  we  con- 
ceive of  scarcely  anything  except  by  similitudes.  Thus,  when  the  earth 
was  covered  with  tyrants,  we  made  God  the  first  of  tyrants.  This  was 
better,  it  is  true,  than  when  the  Deity  was  represented  by  emblems 
drawn  from  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  God,  then,  became  ox,  ser- 
pent, crocodile,  ape,  cat,  and  lamb — browsing,  hissing,  bellowing,  de- 
vouring and  being  devoured. 

Superstition  lias  been  so  terrible  among  all  nations,  that,  if  there  were 
no  monuments  still  existing,  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  which  is  re- 
lated concerning  it.  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  fanati- 
cism. 

But,  among  the  monstrous  superstitions  which  have  covered  the  earth, 
are  there  no  harmless  ones  ?  May  we  not  distinguish  between  those 
poisons  which  have  been  converted  into  remedies,  and  those  which  still 
retain  their  murderous  character?  This  discrimination,  if  I  mistake 
not,  deserves  the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds. 

Our  brethren  the  Roman  Catholics  (for  all  men  are  our  brothers) 
have  peopled  the  heavens  with  demi-gods,  whom  they  call  Saints.     If 
they  had  always  made  a  happy  choice,  let  us  frankly  confess  their  error 
would  have  been  a  service  rendered  to  human  nature.     But  we  heap 
reproach  and  contempt  upon  them  when  they  canonize  an  Ignatius 
Loyola  chevalier  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;   a  Dominic,  merciless  persecu- 
tor ;  a  Francis,  insane  fanatic,  who  went  about  entirely  naked,  talked 
to  beasts,  catechized  a  wolf,  and  made  himself  a  snow  wife.  .  We  can- 
not pardon  Jerome,  the  learned  but  faulty  translator  of  the  Jewish 
books,  for  having,  in  the  story  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  demanded 
our  respect  for  Saint  Pacomius,  who,  it  is  said,  went  to  make  visits  i 
mounted  upon  a  crocodile.     We  are  seized  with  indignation  at  seeing fi 
Gregory  YII.,  the  incendiary  of  Europe,  canonized  at  Home.     It  is  dif-li 
ferent  with  regard  to  the  adoration  which  we  render  in  France  to  Louisa 
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I IX.,  who  was  just  and  courageous.  If  it  is  too  much  to  invoke  him,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  revere  him.  This  is  merely  to  sav  to  other  princes, 
"  Imitate  his  virtues." 
The  superstition  which  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  eartli  is  that 
which  makes  God  a  tyrant  and  invites  men  to  imitate  Him.  He  who 
is  the  first  to  say  that  excommunicated  persons  should  be  held  in  hor- 
ror, puts  the  dagger  in  the  liand  of  every  one  who  dares  to  reckon 
himself  among  the  faithful.  He  who  is  the  first  to  forbid  all  communi- 
cation with  those  who  are  of  a  different  opinion  than  himself,  sounds 
the  tocsin  of  civil  war  throughout  the  world.  So  long  as  people  have 
made  it  a  sacred  duty  to  dispute  about  things  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, so  long  as  virtue  has  been  made  to  consist  in  the  pronunciation 
of  a  few  inexplicable  words — which  every  one  wished  to  explain — 
Christian  countries  have  been  the  theatre  of  discord  and  carnage. 

It  is  not  the  people,  my  brethren ;  it  is  not  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  the  ignorant  and  peaceful  artisans,  who  have  stirred  up  such  ridicu- 
lous and  baleful  quarrels,  source  of  so  much  horror  and  so  much  parri- 
cide. There  is  nothing  of  all  this,  unfortunately,  of  which  theologians 
have  not  been  the  authors.  Men  nourished  by  our  labor  in  a  happy 
idleness,  enriched  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows  and  by  our  own  misery, 
quarrel  to  see  who  shall  have  the  most  partisans  and  the  most  slaves  ; 
they  inspire  us  with  a  destructive  fanaticism,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
our  masters  ;  they  make  us  superstitious,  not  that  we  may  fear  God  more, 
but  that  we  may  fear  them. 

The  Scriptures  did  not  say  to  James,  Peter,  and  Bartholomew,  "  Swim 
in  opulence,  strut  in  honors,  travel  surrounded  by  guards."  'No  more 
did  it  say  to  them,  "  Annoy  the  world  with  your  incomprehensible 
questions."  Jesus,  my  brethren,  never  agitated  one  of  these  questions. 
Shall  we  seek  to  be  i^reater  theoloi^ians  than  he  whom  we  recoi^nize  as 
our  Master  ?  He  said,  "  All  consists  in  loving  God  and  thy  neighbor," 
and  here  you  are  hunting  after  something  else. 

Is  there  any  one  among  you,  is  there  a  person  in  the  whole  worlJ, 
wlio  can  imagine  for  a  moment  that  God  will  judge  him  upon  theolo- 
gical opinions  and  not  upon  his  actions  ?  What  is  a  theological  opinion  ? 
It  is  an  idea  which  may  be  true  or  false,  without  morality  being  inter- 
ested in  it.  It  is  very  evident  that  you  ought  to  be  virtuous,  whether 
the  n(jly  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  by  inspiration,  or  whether  it 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  not  less  evident  that  you 
will  never  comprehend  any  proposition  of  this  kind.  Yuu  never  will 
liave  the  slightest  notion  how  Jesus  could  have  had  two  natures  and 
two  wills  in  one  person.  If  he  had  wished  you  to  be  informed  on  that 
subject,  he  would  have  told  you.     I  choose  these  examples  out  of  a 
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liundred  others,  and  I  pass  over  in  silence  many  disputes,  because  1  do 
not  wish  to  disturb  wounds  that  still  bleed. 

God  has  endowed  you  with  understanding,  and  He  cannot  wish  you 
to  pervert  it.  How  can  a  proposition  of  which  jou  will  never  be  able 
to  form  an  idea — how  can  such  a  proposition  be  necessary  to  your  salva- 
tion ?  That  God,  who  gives  all,  has  given  to  some  men  more  light  and 
more  talent  than  to  others,  is  manifest  every  day.  That  He  has  chosen 
one  man  in  order  to  unite  Himself  more  closely  with  him  than  with 
other  men — that  he  has  made  this  man  a  model  of  reason  and  virtue — 
this  does  not  revolt  against  our  good  sense.  No  one  ought  to  deny 
that  it  is  possible  with  God  to  lavish  His  most  beautiful  gifts  upon  one 
of  his  creatures.  Let  us  believe,  then,  in  a  Jesus  who  taught  virtue 
and  practised  it ;  but  let  us  fear  lest,  in  going  too  far  beyond  this,  we 
may  overturn  the  whole  edifice. 

Superstition  pours  poison  upon  the  most  salutary  aliments  ;  it  is  its 
own  enemy  as  well  as  that  of  mankind.  The  bigot  believes  himself 
the  object  of  eternal  vengeance  if  he  eats  meat  on  a  certain  day ;  he 
thinks  that  a  long,  gray  coat  w^ith  a  pointed  hood  and  a  long  beard  are 
much  more  agreeable  to  God  than  a  shaved  face  and  a  head  covered 
with  hair.  He  imagines  that  his  eternal  salvation  depends  upon  a  few 
Latin  formulas  which  he  does  not  understand.  He  educates  his  daugh- 
ter in  these  principles,  and  she  buries  herself  in  a  dungeon  as  soon  as 
she  is  marriageable ;  she  betrays  posterity  to  please  God — more  cul- 
pable towards  the  human  race  than  the  Hindoo  widow  who  precipi- 
tates herself  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  after  having  borne 
him  children. 

Anchorites  of  Central  Europe,  condemned  by  yourselves  to  a  life  as 
abject  as  it  is  frightful,  do  not  presume  to  compare  yourselves  with  the 
penitents  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  your  austerities  do  not  ap- 
proach their  voluntary  torments.  But  do  not  indulge  the  thought  that 
God  approves  in  you  that  which  you  avow  that  He  condemns  in  them. 

Finally,  superstition  becomes  fanatical,  and  it  is  then  that  its  zeal  is 
capable  of  any  crime  in  the  name  of  God.  It  is  true  we  are  no  longer 
in  those  abominable  times  when  relatives  and  friends  put  each  other  to 
death ;  when  a  hundred  pitched  battles  strewed  the  earth  with  corpses 
on  account  of  a  few  arguments  of  the  school ;  but  the  ashes  of  that  vast 
conflagration  send  up,  now  and  then,  a  few  lurid  sparks.  Princes 
march  no  more  to  battle  led  on  by  the  voice  of  a  priest  or  monk ;  but 
citizens  persecute  each  other  still  in  their  own  villages,  and  private  life 
is  often  poisoned  by  the  scourge  of  superstition.  What  would  you  say  of 
a  family  of  children  that  w^as  always  ready  to  quarrel  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  ought  to  address  their  father  ?    Oh,  my  children,  you  may 
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address  him  as  you  clioose,  if  you  will  only  love  liim.  Are  yon  brothers 
only  that  you  may  be  divided  ?  and  must  that  which  ought  to  unite 
you  always  be  the  cause  of  your  separation  ? 

Finally,  my  brethren,  Jesus  was  not  superstitious;  he  was  not  intol- 
erant ;  he  never  offered  a  single  word  against  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  whom  his  country  was  surrounded.  Imitate  his  indulgence 
and  merit  that  of  others. 

Here  in  our  island  the  Episcopalians  predominate  from  Dover  to  the 
Tweed  ;  from  there  to  the  Orcades,  Presbyterianism  is  in  credit ;  and 
among  these  two  ruling  religions  there  are  ten  or  twelve  others.  Kow 
go  to  Italy,  and  there  you  find  the  Papal  despotism  upon  the  throne. 
It  is  no  longer  so  in  France ;  she  is  treated  at  Pome  as  demi-heretic. 
Pass  into  Switzerland,  into  Germany;  you  sleep  to-night  in  a  Calvinist 
village,  to-morrow  in  a  Pomish  one,  day  after  to-morrow  in  a  Lutheran 
one.  Go  as  far  as  Pussia,  you  see  no  more  of  this.  You  find  there  a 
sect  altogether  different.  The  court,  it  is  true,  is  adorned  by  a  philo- 
sophical empress.  The  angust  Catherine  has  placed  reason  upon  the 
throne,  as  well  as  magnificence  and  generosity ;  but  the  people  of 
her  provinces  detest  both  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Papists.  They 
will  not  eat  with  any  of  them,  or  drink  from  the  same  glass.  But  I  ask 
you,  my  brethren,  what  would  be  the  consequence  if,  in  an  fissembly  of 
these  sects,  each  should  believe  itself  authorized  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
cause  its  opinions  to  prevail?  Do  you  not  see  swords  drawn,  gibbets 
erected,  fires  lighted,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other?  Who,  then, 
is  right  in  this  chaos  of  dispute?  Let  us  always  keep  in  mind  tlie  ex- 
ample of  one  of  our  charitable  countrymen.  He  founded  a  hospital  for 
tlie  old  men  of  his  province.  Some  one  asked  him  if  it  was  for  Papists, 
Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Socinians,  Anabaptists,  Methodists, 
or  Memnonists.  He  replied,  "  For  men."  Oh,  my  God,  remove  far 
from  us  the  error  of  atheism  which  denies  Thy  existence,  and  deliver  us 
from  superstition  which  outrages  Thy  existence  and  renders  frightful 
our  own. 

RABBINICAL    APHORISMS. 

He  who  wishes  to  be  forgiven,  must  forgive  others. 

Some  are  old  in  their  youth,  others  young  in  their  old  age. 

From  bcfxinninj;  to  end,  (Jod's  law  teacheth  kindness. 

(T(jod  deeds  are  bettor  than  good  instruction. 

He  wlio  denies  liis  guilt  doubles  his  guilt. 

Truth  tells  its  own  tale. 

l>e  the  first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  peace. 

I'eace  is  a  grand  thing :  what  yeast  is  to  the  dough,  peace  is  to  the  world. 

When  two  men  quarrel,  he  who  is  iirst  silent  is  the  greater  gentleman. 


A  BACIIELOirS  VOICE. 


To-day  my  age  is  thirty-four, 
I  Hoon  sliall  1)(3  in  middle  life  ; 

I've  sometimes  thought  of  it  before, 
But  now  I  really  want  a  wife. 

I  never  was  a  ladies'  man, 

But  never  could  be  called  a  bear; 

I  wonder  now  if  Cousin  Ann 

Could  be  induced  my  lot  to  share. 

Or  Kate,  or  Jane,  or  Alice  fair — 
Upon  my  word  it's  much  the  same; 

Though  all  are  charming,  I  declare 
There's  not  much  difference  but  in 
name. 

I  don't  believe  that  here  below 
Each  Jack  can  only  find  one  Jill; 

There's  twenty  girls  whom  I  know 
My  vacant  post  quite  well  could  fill. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  have  dreamed 
Of  one  alone  among  the  race 

Of  womankind,  I  worthy  deemed 
Within  my  heart  to  hold  a  place. 

But  that  has  passed,  and  now  as  far 
From  this  ripe  age  of  wisdom  seems. 

As  pumps,  white  stockings,  first  cigar, 
Or  boyhood's  idle  golden  dreams.  . 

A  porch  with  clustering  roses  graced 
A  girl  of  English  beauty  rare, 

A  wreath  of  flowers  interlaced 

With  ripphng  sheen  of  golden  hair  ; 

A  handkerchief  that  flutters  white, 
A  coach   that  starts  mid  dust  and 
noise, 

A  cottage  fading  out  of  sight, 
A  shouting  crowd  of  little  boys. 

A  pretty  picture  in  a  frame, 
As  fair,  the  scene  is  not  forgot ; 

Though  when  we  met  again  her  name 
Was  changed,  and  severed  was  our 
lot. 

The  fault  was  mine,  she  waited  long ; 

A  braver  man  than  I  had  dared 
To  marry  while  he  still  was  young. 

And  so  her  life  with  his  was  shared. 

And  they  are  happy  I've  been  told. 
And  children  grow  around  her  knee; 

I  wish  I'd  been  a  little  bold — 

Perhaps  she  sometimes  thinks  of  me. 


But  that  is  foolisli  talk ;  I've  said, 
Tiierc's  still  enough  cf  maidens  fair; 

When  once  a  man's  resolved  to  wed, 
I  can't  think  it'«  a  hard  afi'air 

To   choose.      Suppose   I  write   their 
names. 

And  then  toeacli  in  turn  propose; 
A  simple  plan,  and  one  that  claims 

My  instant  care.     So  now  here  goes. 

Who  must  be  first?      The  charming 
Kate  I 

Why,  no,  because  I  rather  fear 
She's  more  than  three  parts  a  coquette; 

Well,  then,  suppose  it's  Alice  dear. 

A  fair-haired  girl  with  eyes  of  blue, 
And  pretty  little  winning  ways; 

But  she  has  got  her  failings  too. 

And  has  been  nearly  spoiled  with 
praise. 

Let  it  be  Mary,  then ;  she's  tall, 
And  comely,  with  an  eye  of  fire ; 

But  ah !  her  wit's  so  very  small. 
Of  her  I'd  soon  begin  to  tire. 

There's  Carry  now,  her  mother's  stay, 
Her  father's  pride,  her  brother's  joy ; 

Whose  laugh  would  chase  all  care  away, 
I  might  have  loved  her  when  a  boy. 

But  now  her  spirits  are  too  high. 
Her  heart  too  light,  too  fresh  appears, 

For  one  who  sometimes  wastes  a  sigh 
Upon  the  love  of  other  years. 

Ay  there's  the  rub.     I  see  it  now, 
I've  waited  till  I'm  out  of  date. 

I've  been  a  prudent  man,  but  oh ! 
I  feel  I  have  been  wise  too  late.        ' 

Well,  never  mind  ;  it's  better  far 
To  Hve  this  lonely  sort  uf  life. 

Than  risk  one's  every  joy  to  mar 
In  loveless  union  with  a  wife. 

And  when  I — really  growing  old. 
Want  some  one  else  my  wealth  to 
share, 

There  hves  a  little  girl,  I'm  told. 
With  soft  and  rippling  golden  hair. 

Perchance,  when   some   faint-hearted 
youth 

May  sigh  for  her,  but  sigh  in  vain, 
I'll  aid  them  to  revive  in  truth 

The  dream  of  my  lost  love  again. 

J.    F. 


NEW  LOAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  subscriptions  to  the  New  Five  Per  Cent.  Stock  of  the  United  States  now  amount  to  about  §60,000,000. 
They  are  confidently  e.Tpected  to  reach  $200,000,000  by  the  time  the  New  Bonds  are  ready  for  delivery  in  May. 
The  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  then  be  changed  to  the  following  programme: — 

FLrst — Bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  milUons  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Second — Bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin, 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Third — Bonds  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin, 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  to  the  loan  wiU  have  preference,  after  the  above-mentioned  two  hundred  millions  are  taken 
up,  in  the  following  order,  namely : — 

Fit'fit — Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  each  class  of  bonds. 

Second — Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent., 
and  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

Third — Subscriptions  for  any  five  per  cent,  bonds  that  may  not  be  subscribed  for  in  the  preceding  classes. 

Subscriptions  to  the  remainder  of  the  $200,000,000  of  five  per  cents,  which  are  unconditional,  are  now 
going  on,  and  the  bonds  wiU  soon  be  issued  to  the  subscribers,  who  can  receive  a  scrip  certificate  in  advance, 
if  they  desire  to  pay  their  gold  or  exchange  United  States  5-20s  ac  once,  in  the  registered  or  coupon  form. 
Registered  bonds  will  be  issued  of  the  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  and  $10,000,  and 
coupon  jbonds  of  each  denomination  except  the  last  two.  The  interest  will  be  payable  in  the  United  States, 
at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  any  Assistant  Treasurer  or  designated  depository  of  the  Government,  quarterly 
on  the  first  days  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  in  each  year. 

The  bonds  of  the  several  classes  aforesaid,  and  the  interest  thereon,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all 
taxes  or  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local 
authority. 

After  matiunty,  the  bonds  last  issued  will  be  first  redeemed,  by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  reduction  of  the  pubUc  debt  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  relief,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  annual  burden  of  interest,  are  as  follows : — 

Principal  of  debt,  1865 $2,755,995,275 

Paid  under  Johnson 265,595,371 

Principal,  March  4,  1869 $2, 491.. 399,904 

Paid  under  Grant 22^3,083,673 

Present  public  debt $2,268,316,231 

Interest  charge,  1865 $151,8.32,051 

lieduced  in  four  years,  by  redemptions  and  funding  7-30  notes 25,442,501 

Interest  charge,  1869 $126,389,550 

Reduced  in  two  years,  by  payment 12,052,998 

Present  interest  charge $114,336,552 

The  proposed  further  reduction  of  the  annual  interest  charge  upon  the  public  debt,  by  refunding,  is  a^^ 
follows : — 

By  exchange  of  $500,000,000  United  States  six  per  cents  for  new  five 
per  cents  of  1881 $5,000,000 

By  exchange  of  $300,000,000  United  States  six  per  cents  for  four  and 

a  half  per  cents  of  1886 4,500.000 

By  exchange  of  $700,000,000  United  States  six  per  cents  for  four  per 
cents  of  1901 14,000,000 

Total  saving  per  annum  by  refunding 23,600,000 

The  whole  proceeds  of  the  new  loans  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  or  redemption  and  cancellation  of  the 
5-20  years  six  per  cent,  bonds,  and,  in  addition  to  these  proceeds,  the  5-208  are  now  being  reduced  by  purchase 
at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000  per  month. 

C.  C.  NORVELL, 

( In  charge  of  advertising  United  States  loans. 
Treasury  Office,  New  York,  April  15. 
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THE  CINCINNATI  RABBINICAL  CONFERENCE. 

In  our  last  issue  we  predicted  that  no  material  good  would  result 
from  the  meeting  of  a  few  rabbis,  ministers,  and  readers,  who  were  then 
about  to  convene  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  title  of  "The  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis."  Melancholy  as  were  our  expectations  at  that  time, 
and  much  as  we  deplored  the  sad  state  of  disunion  existing  among  us, 
we  were  unprepared  for  the  scandal  which  that  Conference,  directly  and 
indirectly,  has  bronglit  upon  the  Jewish  community.  In  the  first  place, 
the  secular  press,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  most  lamentably  ignorant  of  Ju- 
daism and  Jewish  communal  matters,  heralded  forth  to  the  world  that 
the  Jews  were  abandoning  their  faith,  basing  such  assertion  upon  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  men  who,  far  from  being  the  ablest  representa- 
tives among  us,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  distinguished  only  for  their 
insignificance  and  w^ant  of  knowledge.  Reports  of  the  Conference  and 
editorial  comments  thereon  appeared  in  nearly  all  the  principal  papers, 
and  though  not  one  of  these  editors  possessed  the  slightest  authentic 
information  about  the  characters  and  standing  of  the  men  who  met  at 
Cincinnati,  or  knew  anything  either  of  Orthodox  or  Reformed  Juda- 
ism, they  yet  presumed  to  express  opinions  upon  subjects  they  did  not 
understand,  and  represented  the  entire  community  of  Reformed  Jews 
as  unbelievers  in  God,  or,  what  is  no  less  insulting,  as  renouncing  Juda- 
isni  for  the  i)urpose  of  embracing  Christianity.  A  fair  specimen  of  this 
folly  and  impertinence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tribztne*s  editorial  of  June 
14:th,  which  is  so  full  of  blunders,  false  statements,  and  perversions  of 
facts,  that  it  is  indeed  a  surprise  to  us  how  a  metropolitan  paper  like 
the  Tribune  can  betray  such  pitiful  ignorance.  Yet  that  article  found 
its  way  in  many  other  secular  papers,  and  was  also  reproduced  in  the 
Liberal  Christian^  the  Christian  Union^  and  other  organs  of  the  vari- 
YoL.  I.— 28 
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()U8  Clirislijiii  (kiiioniinjitiourt.  The  Kvan(jeJ/ld^  silludini^  to  the  rudical- 
iriin  of  the  Cinciiiiuiti  reloriiiorB,  trcjits  im  to  tlu;  inl lowing  exquifeite 
piece  of  nonsense  : — 

"  We  re<ijard  tin's  as  the  logical  issue  of  the  rejection  of  the  Christian  ||ik 
view  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  There  is  no  middle  ground  upon  wliich 
Judaism  can  maintain  itself  "We  may  be  nn'staken,  yet  we  cannot  but 
apj)rehend  that  a  reaction  will  follow  the  ultraism  vented  at  Cincinnati, 
and  that  Christianity  will  command  a  degree  of  attention  which  it  had 
not  received  before.  Meanwhile,  the  ecclesiastical  ])latforin  proposed 
by  these   Jewish    radicals    seems   largely    borrowed    from   Christian 


sources." 


How  distasteful  soever  such  comments  may  be  to  the  Jewish  public 
at  large,  they  do  not  affect  a  sensitive  mind  near  as  much  as  the  articles 
published  in  the  weekly  Jewish  press  against  Dr.  Wise  and   the  Con- 
ference.    Herein  lies  the  second  source  of  the  scandal.     Why  must 
personal  abuse,  and  that,  too,  of  the  coarsest  nature,  be  brought  into  a 
religious  controversy  ?     Could  not  the  faults  and  errors  of  the  Confer- 
ence have  been  pointed  out,  and  the  childish  statements  and  charges 
of  the  secular  and  religious  papers  refuted,  without  resorting  to  this 
most  ungenerous  and  ungentlemanly  mode  of  argument?     Wh^it  right- 
thinking  person  can  read  those  articles  without  feeling  disgust?     To 
what  advantage  do  they  tend  ?     If  our  colleagues  imagine  that  Dr. 
Wise's  influence  is  lessened  through  their  abuse  they  are  indeed  mis- 
taken.    They  do  not  and  cannot  harm  him  in  the  slightest.     On  the 
contrary,  they  strengthen  his  position  by  exciting  sympathy  and  pity 
in  his  behalf.     We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  Dr.  Wise  in  his  course. 
No  one  is  more  opposed  to  some  of  his  acts  and  sentiments  than  we 
are.     It  is  not  the  opposition  to  him  we  condemn,  it  is  the  manner  of 
the    opposition.      If,   unfortunately,   Jewish  ministers  must  disagree 
about  the  principles  of  Judaism,  and  must  bring  their  discussions  be- 
fore the  public,  let  those  discussions,  in  Heaven's  name,  be  conducted 
in  a  friendly,  fair,  and  impartial  spirit ;  let  those  who  take  part  in  them 
so  act  as  to  show"  their  only  motive  is  that  of  benefiting  our  religion, 
and  not  of  gratifying  private  piques  and  animosities.     Above  all,  let 
them  not  forget  that  they  represent  a  cause  and  a  people,  and  must  not< 
•conduct  themselves  otherwise  than  as  gentlemen,  if  they  would  deservef 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  public.    It  is  bad  enough  when  politicians,", 
to  effect  some  party  measure,  descend  to  the  meanness  of  personal  at-| 
tacks  and  to  the  use  of  defamatory  language  against  their  opponents  ;| 
but  when  ministers  of  religion  do  this,  and  the  religious  press  endorsesr 
and  upholds  their  action,  it  is  then  high  time  for  their  respective  con-f| 
.gregations  and  constituents  to  step  in  and  cry  shame  at  such  proceedings. 
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As  if  to  crown  the  scandal  caused  through  the  very  injudicious  writ- 
ings in  the  Cliristian  and  Jewish  press,  several  Jewish  ministers  have 
signed  a  protest  against  the  doctrines  put  forth  bv  tlie  Conference,  and 
liave  caused  that  protest  to  be  published,  not  only  in  the  Jeicish  Times^ 
but  also  in  the  J^ew  York  Herald^  of  June  30th.  Had  this  pretty  do- 
cument confined  itself  merely  to  the  doctrines,  and  protested  in  a 
proper  spirit  against  their  recognition  as  Jewish,  we  would  have  found 
no  serious  objection  to  it ;  but  its  violent  and  vindictive  style  too  clearly 
shows  the  animus  of  the  signers,  and  hence  renders  it  perfectly  worth- 
less. We  have  reproduced  it  in  another  part  of  this  issue,  so  that  our 
readers  may  see  whether  w^e  are  justified  in  this  criticism.  Only  fancy 
a  dozen  or  more  ministers  asserting  in  print  that  the  convictions  and 
sentiments  of  brother  ministers,  who  have  labored  zealously  in  the 
cause  of  progress  and  reform,  with  whom  they  have  associated  in  past 
conferences  and  in  the  performance  of  public  religious  duties,  are 
nothing  less  than  "aberrations,"  "flagrant  blasphemies,"  "impious 
desecrations  of  our  sanctuary,"  "  heathen  doctrines,"  "  false  and  non- 
Jewish  declarations,"  "  slanders  upon  Judaism,"  and  "  infamous  falsi- 
fications of  the  Divine  Word  !  " 

What  an  amount  of  kindness  and  charitv  is  here  evinced  !  Does 
Judaism  indeed  require  such  vindication  ?  Are  these  indeed  the  ex- 
pressions wherewith  ministers  of  religion  testify  their  zeal  for  their 
faith?  How  the  men  whose  signatures  are  attached  to  this  protest 
could  have  condescended  so  far  as  to  indorse  such  a  document  is  to 
us  inexplicable.     It  is  truly  sad,  sad  ! 

But  now  let  us  review  the  actions  of  the  Conference  itself,  and  see 
wherein  consist  its  great  sins,  and  in  how  far  it  has  deserved  the  cen- 
sure which  has  been  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  it.  It  is  condemned  at 
the  very  outset  for  having  assumed  the  title  of  Conference  of  American 
Kabbis.  We  also  dispute  its  claim  to  this  title,  but  for  far  difte rent 
reasons  from  those  assigned  by  its  opponents.  That  certain  Habbis 
absented  themselves  from  the  Conference  did  not  make  it  the  less  a 
Kabbinical  Conference,  if  the  term  is  at  all  admissible  to  any  organized 
body  of  reformers.  The  call  was  duly  issued  and  w^as  responded  to 
by  twenty-nine  persons  holding  some  office  in  congregations.  Of  tliis 
number.  Dr.  Lilienthal  asserts  (and  we  accept  his  statement)  there 
were  twelve  "authorized  Rabbis,"  twelve  ministers,  and  fiv^e  readers. 
In  the  previous  conferences,  the  total  number  of  members  was  only 
thirteen,  and  as  these  all  assumed  to  be  "Rabbinical  Conferences," 
and  "  Conferences  of  American  Rabbis,"  notwithstanding  there  are 
over  two  hundred  congregations  in  America,  we  cannot  see  why  the 
Cincinnati  Conference  should  not  assume  the  same  privilege  of  so  styl- 
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iiig  itself.  In  truth,  however,  these  ministerial  meetings  are  not  Rab- 
binical conferences,  simply  because  those  of  their  members  who  claim 
the  title  of  Rabbi  have  no  right  to  it.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  one 
of  the  greatest  inconsistencies  for  reformed  clergymen  to  style  them- 
selves Ilabbis  when  they  theoretically  and  practically  renounce  the 
Talmud,  and  ignore  altogether  Rabbinical  authority.  A  Rabbi,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  definition  of  the  term,  is  one  who  not  only  has  received 
such  title  from  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  for  havinor  attended  arecoornized 
Beth  Plamidrash,  and  being  proficient  in  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical 
literature,  but  who  maintains  the  infallibility  of  the  Talmud,  lives 
according  to  its  laws,  and  is  at  the  head  of  an  orthodox  congregation. 
Even  admitting  that  the  gentlemen  who  claim  the  title  properly  and  just- 
ly received  it  during  the  time  they  were  orthodox,  what  possible  right 
have  they  to  retain  it  after  their  secession  from  orthodoxy  ?  But  we 
are  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit  that  all  who  come  to  this  country  from 
Europe,  and  attach  doctor  to  their  names,  are  real  Rabbis,  or  have  as 
much  claim  to  the  one  title  as  to  the  other.  In  America  titles  are 
cheap.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attend  a  university  to  take  a  degree. 
People  are  dubbed  doctors  and  professors  just  as  they  are  dubbed  gen- 
erals and  colonels  and  majors.  In  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  for  one  to  have 
his  cards  printed,  or  to  put  a  brass  plate  on  his  door  over  night,  with  a 
title  before  his  name,  and  the  next  morning  when  he  wakes  up  he  is 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  doctor  or  a  professor  or  some  other  learned 
personage.  Who  asks  to  see  the  diplomas  i  Who  cares  to  examine 
them  ?  Just  so  is  it  with  the  title  of  Rabbi.  We  do  not  mean  to  in- 
fer that  there  are  not  among  us  men  who  have  properly  received  the  ti- 
tle, and  whose  doctorships  are  real.  But  even  these,  if  the}'  be  Reform- 
ers, can  only  rightly  claim  to  be  doctors,  since  that  title  was  awarded  to 
them  by  a  university,  and  generally  implies  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  un- 
less in  the  case  of  those  who  translate  the  term  Rabbi  into  doctor,  and 
who  then  certainly  do  not  merit  either.  And,  after  all,  wherein  con- 
sists the  great  distinction  in  being  a  Rabbi  ?  Does  it  denote  the  schol- 
ar, the  literary  man,  the  linguist,  the  philosopher,  the  scientific  man  ? 
Does  it  even  mean  the  good  man  ?  Xot  one  of  these.  It  means  noth- 
intr  more  nor  less  than  a  Talmudist.  who  lives  in  accordance  with  or- 
thodox  principles.  There  is  not  a  Beth  Hamidrash  in  Europe,  except  it 
be  one  organized  by  and  for  Reformers,  and  we  do  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  one,  which  would  knowingly  confer  the  title  on  a  Re- 
former, be  he  ever  so  well  versed  in  the  oral  law.  It  is  also  a  fact, 
that  many  who  are  Rabbis  are  ignorant  almost  of  their  own  lan- 
o^uage,  and  have  neither  theological  nor  general  knowledge  to  fit 
them  for  the  important  offices  of  ministers  in  modern  congregations. 
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"Why,  then,  are  onr  most  efficient  and  learned  ministers,  who  are  schol- 
ars in  every  sense  of  the  word,  who  are  genuine  doctors,  having  taken 
the  degree  at  tlie  first  universities  in  Germany,  so  passionately  fond  of 
the  empty  title  of  Rabbi  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  gentlemen  who  met 
at  Cincinnati  adopted  a  misnomer  when  they  stj'led  themselves  the 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  for  that  was  untrue  in  every  way,  as 
the  majority  who  attended  it  did  not  even  pretend  to  be  Rabbis.  But 
this  was  an  error  which  need  not  have  excited  such  great  indignation. 
The  Conference  is  next  charged  with  being  composed  of  individuals 
who  for  the  most  part  are  "  devoid  of  theological  education  and  capa- 
city, and  hence  utterly  incompetent  to  represent  Judaism."  There  is 
certainly  more  truth  than  compliment  in  this,  which  a  mere  reading  of 
the  names  of  the  members  will  sufficiently  prove.  The  few  wlio  are 
competent  must  be  very  credulous  if  they  believe  the  Jewish  public  so 
simple  as  to  accept  as  their  representatives  men  who  are  themselves 
fully  sensible  of  their  own  insignificance  in  the  community.  IN^ever- 
theless,  it  is  unfair  to  be  continually  harping  on  this  point.  There  are 
many  worthy,  industrious  men  who  are  not  thorouo;h  theoloofians,  but 
who  possess  a  fair  amount  of  general  ability,  and  are  quite  competent 
to  represent  their  own  congregations.  To  exclude  them  from  a  Con- 
ference of  ministers  would  be  as  unjust  to  them  as  to  their  congrega- 
tions, and  would  defeat  one  of  the  great  objects  of  a  conference — the 
unity  of  Israelites  generally.  The  real  ridicule  of  the  thing  consisted 
in  Dr.  Wise  representing  his  Cincinnati  assemblage  as  a  grand  conclave 
of  learned  divines,  and  thus  putting  his  men  in  false  positions,  whereas, 
in  reality,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  meeting  of  twenty-nine  gentle- 
men, of  whom  five  or  six  were  the  actors,  and  the  others  spectators. 
The  most  important  questions  were  discussed  and  decided  upon  only 
by  the  few,  who  displayed  their  learning  and  oratory  before  the  many, 
who  admiriiifrlv  looked  on.  The  decisions  of  such  a  conference,  then,  will 
virtually  amount  to  nothing;  for  those  who  were  before  opposed  to  Dr. 
Wise  and  his  few  colleagues  will  continue  to  reinain  so,  and  will  in  no 
wa}^  indorse  any  of  the  measures  proposed.  Besides,  these  measures 
must  of  themselves  fall  to  the  ground,  since  even  the  Western  congre- 
gations will  not  support  them.  Ministers  may  meet,  resolve,  and  ad- 
journ as  they  like  ;  but  whether  their  own  respective  congregations  will 
agree  to  those  resolves  is  another  question.  Fortunately,  Jews  in  this 
age  have  no  priests,  and  those  who  would  try  and  make  themselves  so 
are,  in  this  country  especially,  sr)on  deposed.  Here  again  was  the 
great  mistake  committed,  as  in  all  past  conferences,  of  attempting  to 
do  too  much.  How  many  congregations,  for  instance,  will  be  willing 
to  join  the  proposed  Hebrew  Congregational  Union,  when,  instead  oi 
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the  ministei-s  really  trying  for  union  among  themselves,  every  effort  is 
made  to  widen  the  breach  ?  How  many  Jews  will  subscribe  to  a  Rab- 
binical Seminary  (again  Rabbinical  I)  organized  by  such  a  Conference? 
How  many  Sunday-schools  will  use  the  model  text-buoks  to  be  issued 
by  that  body  ?  And  alas  for  the  "Uniform  Prayer  Book! "  which  has 
been  the  sole  cause  of  all  this  confusion — wlio  will  buy  it  ?  Even  the 
members  of  the  Conference  are  not  united  on  its  very  nature ;  for  while 
Dr.  Wise  still  persists  that  the  MinKag  America  has  only  been  revisedi 

Dr.  Lilienthal  asserts  ^'TheMinhag  America  is  dead  and  huried The 

new  prayer-book,  which  in  substance  and  form  so  widely  differs  from 
the  Minhag  America^  shall  have  its  own  new  title."  Xow,  whom  are  we 
to  believe  ? 

But  what  a  heap  of  money  it  will  take,  to  be  sure,  to  put  all  the 
wild  plans  of  this  Conference  into  execution  !  Here  are  two  or 
three  gentlemen  with  rich  congregations,  and  a  great  many  with  very 
poor  ones,  sitting  down  together,  and  without  consulting  their  congre- 
gations, or  testing  their  willingness  to  bear  the  burdens,  determining  to 
establish  a  college,  a  publication  society,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
else,  and  to  issue  a  new  prayer-book,  new  Sunday-school  books,  etc., 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  to  be  put  into  execution  immediately.  It  does, 
indeed,  seem  funnv  to  those  who  know  somethino:  of  Jewish  matters  to 
think  of  this,  and  then  to  read  The  Israelite's  editorial  of  June  23d,  in 
which  Dr.  Wise  congratulates  Israel  on  the  ''  brilliant  success  "  achieved 
by  his  Conference,  which,  he  very  humorously  states,  was  composed  of 
a  "  phalanx  of  scholars,"  and  was  "  the  most  important  of  all  Confer- 
ences held  by  Hebrew  ministers  iu  America." 

Although  Dr.  Wise  would  really  make  his  faithful  followers  believe 
they  are  American  Rabbis,  and  form  a  *'  phalanx  of  scholars,"  we 
venture  nothing  in  asserting  that  the  deliberations  of  those  gentlemen 
would  have  passed  comparatively  unnoticed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
extraordinary  utterances  of  Dis.  Wise  and  Mayer,  which  awakened  the 
surprise  of  Christians  and  the  indignation  of  Jews,  and  thus  gave  rise 
to  the  commotion  and  scandal  which  have  since  been  made.  We 
allude  to  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  these  ministers,  and  tacitly  in- 
dorsed bv  the  Conference  at  larore,  that  Judaism  acknowledsjes  no 
personal  God,  and  that  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  an  implacable  being 
who  shows  no  mercy  or  forgiveness  to  the  repentant  sinner.  We  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  these  doctrines  as  to  their  philosophical  truth 
or  falsity,  but  we  desire  to  plaoe  on  record  our  unqualified  protest 
against  their  recognition  as  Jewish.  Judaism  in  all  its  stages  and 
developments  has  taught,  and  still  continues  to  teach,  that  God  is  not 
nature,  but  the  Creator  of  nature ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
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tinct,  actual,  personal  God,  who  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  sole 
Cause  of  all  causes  ;  the  Eternal  Parent  of  all  creation.  Judaism  also 
emphatically  teaches  that  God,  though  infinitely  just,  is  loving,  merci- 
ful, and  forgiving,  that  He  desires  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but 
that  he  may  turn  from  his  way  and  live ;  hence,  that  the  Divine 
Grace  will  always  pardon  the  transgressor  when  truly  repentant. 

The  expressions  of  Drs.  Wise  and  Mayer  in  reference  to  these  points 
were,  to  say  the  least,  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  for  the}^  must  have  known 
full  well  that  they  were  attacking  the  groundwork  of  Judaism,  and 
that  such  ideas,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  individual  thinkers,  would 
be  repudiated  by  the  whole  body  of  Israelites.  While  we  unhesitatingly 
declare  these  doctrines  to  be  un-Jewish,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  regret  at  what  we  consider  the  very  illiberal  wording  of 
the  protest  of  certain  ministers.  No  man  should  stigmatize  the  con- 
scientious convictions  of  his  neighbors  as  blasphemies,  and  no  Jew 
should  assert  that  a  brother,  because  he  has  expressed  peculiar  concep- 
tions of  Judaism,  has  therefore  renounced  that  faith.  We,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  know  full  well  that  Drs.  Wise  and  Mayer  not  only  have 
not  renounced  Judaism,  have  no  such  intention,  but  will  very  likely 
hold  office  in  Israel's  ministry  as  louij  as  thev  live.  Accusations  and 
assertions  like  those  in  the  protest  do  not  injure  the  parties  against 
wliom  they  are  levelled,  but  serve  only  to  irritate  and  to  keep  alive  that 
bitter  feeling  of  hostility  which  has  already  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
mischief. 

Is  it  not  time  that  these  dissensions  should  cease?  Have  they  not 
already  produced  enough  heart-burning,  and  trouble,  and  shame  ? 
Cannot  the  ministers  see  that  their  discords  are  aifectinc^  the  entire 
community,  retarding  progress,  and  weakening  true  religious  feeling? 
If  indeed  they  are  so  blind  to  their  duty,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
holiest  cause  men  can  advocate  to  their  own  petty  jealousies,  then  we  call 
iijKjn  the  congregations  themselves  to  use  their  influence,  and  if  neces- 
saiy  their  lawful  authority,  so  as  to  save  themselves  and  the  entire 
lx>dy  of  Jews  the  disgrace  of  tliese  contentions.  If  rahhijiical  confer- 
ences can  produce  no  better  results  than  those  already  achieved,  Israel 
can  well  afford  to  do  without  them. 

To  hope  now  for  a  reconciliation  of  these  rival  rabbis,  is,  we  fear, 
beyond  reasonable  expectation;  but  we  do  most  earnestly  hope  and 
pray,  that  th<nigli  the  leaders  may  remain  at  variance,  the  congrega- 
tions, North,  South,  East,  and  West,  will  establish  a  bond  of  peace 
among  themselves,  which  all  diflenMices  of  opinion  or  ritual  or  form,  or 
the  bickerings  of  their  ministers  will  be  unable  to  impair. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  our  Christian 


PROTEST 

AGAINST   THE    DOCTRINES    OF   THE    LATE    CONFERENCE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  a  meeting  took  place  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  of  a  number  of  individuals,  who,  although  for  the 
greater  part  devoid  of  theological  education  and  capacity,  and  hence 
utterly  incompetent  to  represent  Judaism,  assumed  the  style  and  title 
of  "  The  Conference  of  American"  Rabbis.*'  The  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings are  published  to  the  world. 

Things  which  nobody  deemed  credible  or  even  possible  took  place 
then  and  there.  The  originator  of  that  conference  positively  repudiated 
the  personal  God,  and  emphatically  denied  that  the  belief  in  a  personal 
God  was  taught  by  Biblical  Judaism.  He  furthermore  designated  the 
God  of  the  Bible  as  being  implacable — meting  out  punishment,  but 
showing  no  mercy  and  forgiving  no  sin — under  the  plea  that  the  idea 
of  a  personal  and  pardoning  God  had  its  origin  in  Christianity. 
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bretliren.  The  secuhir  no  less  tlian  the  religi<jU8paj)er8  of  your  denom- 
inations liave,  without  suflicient  knowledge  offacts,  i>ut  ni(irely  on  tlieir 
conce})tion  of  the  doings  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  announced  that 
Reformed  Jews  are  on  the  eve  of  abandoning  Judaism  for  the  purpose 
of  embracing  Christianity.  The  conference  in  no  way  did  anything 
which  could  justify  such  construction  ;  it  was,  besides,  no  compe- 
tent representation  of  the  reformed  body,  and  must  alone  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  doings.  Our  most  prominent  clergymen,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  the  entire  community  irrespective  of  doctrinal  questions,  have 
re})udiated  the  ideas  put  forth  by  the  Conference  of  an  impersonal  God,  j 
hence  even  the  charge  of  infidelity  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Rest  as-  I 
sured  that,  how  liberal  or  radical  soever  Jews  may  in  process  of  time  \ 
become  in  their  mode  of  thought,  there  is  not  now,  nor  ever  will  be,  any  j 
other  feeling  than  that  of  iirm  allegiance  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  which  j 
we  revere  and  prize  as  the  only  true  religion.  Kevertheless,  we  reform-  j 
ers  will,  as  heretofore,  continue  to  develop  that  religion  in  accordance  | 
with  the  demands  of  reason  and  a  progressive  age.  Ministerial  quar-  ^ 
rels  will  not  make  us  indifferent,  nor  will  false  charges  intimidate  us.  i 
The  dissemination  of  true  religious  knowledge  is  our  mission,  and  to 
that  we  will  ever  be  faithful.  Progress  and  reform  will  still  be  our  • 
watchwords,  and  proudly  will  we  wave  aloft  the  banner  of  Judaism  with 
its  heavenly  motto :  God  and  Humanity — proclaiming,  to  the  end  of 
our  days,  the  absolute  unity  of  Almighty  God,  and  a  common  brother- 
hood of  all  God's  children. 
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Another  member  of  the  Conference,  avowing  the  same  senthnents, 
deduced  from  the  denial  of  a  personal  God  the  logical  conclusion,  which 
he  distinctly  uttered,  that  prayer  to  God  was  an  absurdity. 

Scarcely  a  voice  Avas  heard  in  opposition.  All  the  fellow-members 
silently  acquiesced.  More  than  this:  the  Conference  went  even  so  far 
as  to  appoint  the  very  member  that  repudiated  God  and  renounced 
prayer  on  tlie  committee  for  tlie  preparation  of  the  contemplated  new 
pra3^er-book,  and  selected  him  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  Biblical  idea 
of  God  at  the  next  meeting. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  not  only  Jewish  but  also  Christian 
readers  and  journals  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  belief  could  not  sup- 
press their  surprise  and  moral  indignation  at  such  proceedings.  And 
should  vje  remain  silent  to  such  flagrant  blasphemies,  such  unheard-of, 
impious  desecration  of  our  sanctuary,  on  the  part  of  those  very  men 
who  profess  to  be  its  guardians  and  conservators  ?  If  these  gentlemen 
had  proclaimed  their  heathen  doctrines  simply  as  their  individual 
notions  w^e  should  have  noted  their  aberrations  in  silent  sorrow,  but 
would  have  deferred  to  the  good  sense  of  the  respective  congregations, 
at  whose  head  they  figure  as  teachers  of  the  Jewish  religion,  to  declare 
whether  they  will  be  willing  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  Judaism  or 
not.  But  when,  as  happens  in  this  instance,  Judaism  is  falsified,  its 
purity  defiled  by  the  admixture  of  heathen  elements,  shamefully  reviled 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  ^vould  be  a  profanation  of  our  sacred 
calling  were  we  to  abstain  from  publishing  our  unqualified  and  most 
solemn  protest  against  those  false  and  non-Jewish  declarations. 

We,  the  undersigned,  therefore  declare : — 

First — That  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  not  "  the  substance  of  nature," 
not  identical  w^ith  nature,  but  ''  a  personal  God,^'  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  infinitely  exalted  above  the  same,  "  looking 
down  upon  heaven  and  earth,"  and  that  whoever  teaches  the  existence 
of  an  impersonal  God  has  ipso  facto  renounced  Judaism. 

Second — That  the  interpolation  of  the  idea  of  an  impersonal  God 
into  the  Bible  is  an  infamous  falsification  of  the  divine  word. 

Third — That  in  its  records  of  revelation,  in  its  entire  literature  and 
history,  Judaism  teaches  divine  grace  and  mercy,  and  consequently 
holds  out  pardon  and  forgiveness  to  the  repentant  sinner,  and  that  a 
denial  of  this  fact  is  a  slander  upon  Judaism  and  a  blasphemy. 

Fourth — That  a  conference  which  grants  seat  and  voice  in  a  com- 
mittee for  the  preparation  of  a  prayer-book  to  a  man  who,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  his  notions  of  God,  stigmatizes  prayer  as  an  absurdity,  con- 
demns by  this  very  action  itself  and  its  work. 

Dr.  S.  Adler,  604  Lexington  avenue,  New  York. 

L.  Adler,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  S.  Deutscii,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  D.  Einhorn,  304  West  Fifty-fifth  street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  B.  Felsenthal,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  James  K.  Gutiieim,  133  East  Fifty -ninth  street,  N.  Y. 

H.  HochkeimeR,  Baltimore. 

A.  Hoffmann,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  K.  Koiiler,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  M.  Landsbkrg,  Kochester,  IS".  Y. 

Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  233  East  Tenth  street,  X.  Y. 

Dr.  M.  Schlesinger,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  B.  Szold,  Baltimore. 

New  Yobk.  June,  1871.  ♦ 
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[Continued  from  page  354.] 

The  less  I  deem  myself  at  liberty  to  wander  amid  the  mazes  into 
which  a  detailed  delineation  of  the  whole  of  the  Talmudic  civil  and 
ritual  law  would  conduct  me,  the  more  imperative  on  me  does  it  be- 
come to  endeavor  to  impart  a  clear  conception  of  the  leading  tenets 
of  the  Talmudic  system.  Of  these  there  are  two ;  the  first  that  per- 
tains to  the  past,  the  second  to  the  future.  The  Talmudic  funda- 
mental principle  as  to  the  past,  is  the  preservation  of  Mosaism  in 
its  complete  integrity ;  that  for  the  future,  the  belief  in  the  Mes- 
siah. Talmudism  did  not,  like  the  Koran  and  the  New  Testament, 
proclaim  itself  to  be  a  new  revelation,  by  which  Mosaism  was  to 
be  superseded.  It  claimed  to  be  but  an  exposition  and  interpretation 
of  Mosaism,  a  circumvallation  of  Mosaism  with  conservative  enactments, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  I  repeat,  Mosaism  was  to  be  maintained  in  its 

entire   integrity.      Though    the    development    which  it   imparted   to 

«^ 

*  It  was  neither  expedient  nor  possible  to  ask  all  well-minded  teachers  of  the  Jewish 
religion  for  their  assent  to  this  protest.  WTioever  is  desirous,  of  his  own  free  will  and 
accord,  to  vindicate  the  sacred  cause  by  adding  his  name  to  the  signatures  will,  please 
signify  his  intention  to  either  of  the  signers  residing  in  New  York. 
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Mosaism  was  wholly  directed  to  its  outward  form  and  not  to  its  inward 
spirit,  so  that  the  rank  weeds  of  the  former  choked  up  the  growth  of 
the  latter ;  though  Talmudism  and  its  results  led  far  away  from  the 
religious  idea;  still  Mosaism,  and  within  Mosaism  the  pure  Divine 
idea,  remained  as  a  germ,  imbued  with  undiminished  vitality,  waiting 
a  resuscitation,  to  be  imparted  by  the  indwelling  force  of  that  idea 
itself 

Christianity  and  Mahomedanism  had  essentially  modified  the  re- 
ligious idea,  and  had  amalgamated  it  with  heathen  elements. 

Christianity  and  Mahomedanism  had  wholly  destroyed  the  unity  of 
the  idea  and  life.  Talmudism  did  not  modify  the  religious  idea,  it  only 
surrounded  it  with  the  puerile  childish  extravagances  of  the  age. 
Talmudism  enforced,  with  affecting  and  almost  superstitious  devotion, 
the  unity  of  the  idea  and  the  life ;  as  fragment  after  fragment  of  this 
material  realization  was  torn  asunder  by  a  force  from  without,  it  sought 
to  gather  the  scattered  morsels  within  its-  fold,  and  to  breathe  into 
them  ideal,  if  not  real  life.  Talmudic  conceptions  and  delineations  of 
the  divinity  are,  it  is  true,  crude  in  their  Oriental  simplicity.  Some- 
times God  laments  over  His  own  dispensations,  sometimes  He  insists 
on  the  most  trivial  ceremonial  regulations,  sometimes  He  discusses  and 
teaches  like  a  Jewish  philosopher.  But  God  is  ever  the  one  God,  in 
His  absolute  unity  and  immateriality,  ever  God  in  His  providence  that 
ruleth  all  things  for  the  good  of  man,  ever  God  the  revealer,  who 
leadeth  man  to  the  knowledsre  of  truth.  In  the  Talmud  we  find  no 
original  sin,  no  Satan  witli  his  legions  of  fallen  spirits,  no  excommuni- 
cation, no  conflict  with  unbelievers,  no  election,  no  exclusion.  Tal- 
mudism adheres  inflexibly  to  the  equality  of  justice  and  right,  and  to 
individual  freedom;  to  justice  stern  and  unbending  in  judgment,  with- 
out respect  of  person  or  fortune.  Entire  independence  of  the  judicial 
and  tlie  political  authorities,  open  courts,  verbal  procedure,  the  very 
rare  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  and  finally,  its  entire  abolition; 
the  positive  claims  of  tlie  needy,  a  systematic  development  of  the  regu- 
lations for  relief  of  the  poor,  suited  to  the  altered  necessity  of  the  age; 
such  are  the  adornments  of  the  Talmud,  which  entitled  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  preserver  of  the  life  of  Mosaism.  Thus  Mosaism  was 
bequeathed  to  modern  times  by  the  Talmud,  not  as  a  worn-out,  su])er- 
seded,  though  hitherto  valuable  and  much-used  relitpio  of  anticpiity, 
but  as  tlie  revelation  of  the  religious  idea,  as  the  foundation  of  the  unity 
of  the  idea  and  the  life,  as  a  wholly  valid,  life-ruling,  life-inspiring 
truth. 

But  the  more  self-conscious  was  Talmudism  of  the  uiuiertain  and 
fragmentary  character  of  its  tenure  in  reality,  the  more  numerous  were 
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tlie  obstacles  consequent  on  tlie  loss  of  Palestine,  to  the  fulfilment  by 
the  Jew  of  the  Taluiudic  hiw,  the  more  imminent  became  the  necessity 
that  Tahnudism  should  seek  another  fundamental  principle  in  the 
future.  Prophetism  had  paved  the  way  for  this,  since  a  central  point 
of  its  activity  was  the  extension  of  the  Divine  Idea  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  Prophetism  had  connected  tlie  realization  of  this  union  of 
mankind  in  the  Divine  Idea  of  a  one  and  only  God,  of  universal  peace 
and  love,  with  the  peo])le  of  Israel,  by  recognizing  that  people  as  the 
bearers  of  the  religious  idea  until  it  should  universally  prevail  among 
men.  It  predicted  their  preparation  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  holy  mis- 
sion ;  their  restoration  after  they  should  have  been  morally  purified  by 
means  of  the  chastisement  of  which  material  vicissitudes  had  been  the 
instruments.  Amid  the  then  general  oppression  of  Jewdom  and  the 
suspension  of  the  whole  Mosaic  system,  Tahnudism  naturally  seized 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  the  one  essential  and 
tangible  point  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Prophetism,  and  enlarged  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  race,  combining  it  with  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  renewal  of  their  political  power,  and  of  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Temple  and  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  as  essential  elements  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  law;  associating  therewith  the  advent  of  a 
human  Messiah,  deputed  and  empowered  by  God  to  be  the  instrument 
of  this  consummation.  For  Tahnudism  this  was  doubly  necessary. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  compelled,  in  accordance  with  its  own  system, 
to  pre-suppose  the  assured  fulfilment  of  each  and  all  of  its  own  enact- 
ments. In  the  second,  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  race  at  that  time 
obliged  it  to  promise  to  that  race,  for  self-sacrifice  a  reward — in  place  of 
its  persecuted  present,  a  brilliant  future  existence— instead  of  present  im- 
potency,  future  authority — of  rejection,  restoration — of  scorn,  highest 
honor.  Further,  the  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  future  ^lessiah,  which 
prevailed  throughout  Talmudism,  assumed  the  same  direction  here  as 
was  imparted  to  it  by  Mosaism,  and  all  the  true  ramifications  of  Mosaism. 
While  it  taught  that  for  the  individual  man  the  immortality  of  his  soul 
was  his  Futurity,  it  taught  also  that  for  the  individualit}^  of  the  race 
of  Israel  was  destined  a  compensating  futurity  on  earth — the  time  of 
the  Messiah.  The  constitution  of  the  Talmud  itself  will  at  once  lead 
to  two  evident  conclusions;  that  it  adopted,  in  the  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  Messianic  age,  the  simple,  fanciful,  metaphorical, 
and  plastic  style  ever  peculiar  to  the  East;  and  secondly,  that 
among  the  several  conceptions  of  that  age  which  it  contains,  there 
exist  numerous  and  important  differences.  The  most  material  concep- 
tions of  a  human  Messiah  and  of  the  political  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  most  ideal  conception  of  an  age  in  which  the  religious  idea 
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shall  prevail  universally  among  mankind,  and  in  wliicli  the  ceremonial 
law  shall  have  been  wholly  abrogated,  are  equally  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  Talmud,  ^ay,  in  some  passages  it  even  goes  so  far  as 
expressly  to  deny  the  prospective  coming  of  a  human  Messiah,  without 
(be  it  incidentally  reuiarked)  tliis  difference  of  doctrine  giving  rise  to 
any  polemical  conflict,  or  to  any  mutual  imputations  of  heresy.  So 
long  as  pure  Talmudism  survived  and  did  not  petrify  into  llabbinism, 
it  granted,  while  displaying  fanatical  zeal  for  the  law,  free  scope  to  the 
idea. 

Thus  Talmudism  linked  itself  with  two  worlds,  stretching  one  hand 
over  the  Mosaic  past,  and  with  the  other  embracing  the  Messianic  fu- 
ture ;  while,  by  means  of  its  materialized  daily  life,  it  incorporated  it- 
self with  the  present.  Whithersoever  turned  the  mental  glance  of  the 
Jew,  he  descried  objects  attractive,  fascinating,  and  of  overpowering 
interest. 

Thus  we  recognize  Talmudism  to  have  been  the  preserver  of  the 
religious  idea  in  its  integrity,  by  means  of  the  protective  web  of  mate- 
rial ordinances  which  it  spun  around  it,  and  which  kept  it  (as  the  shell 
keeps  the  kernel)  from  corruption.  In  Talmudism  we  further  discern 
the  sole  means  of  self-maintenance  left  to  Jewdom  durino;  the  middle 
ages,  since  it  secured  to  the  Jew  in  the  first  place  an  intellectual  do- 
main whence  he  drew  support  for  his  intellectual  vitality  ;  and,  second- 
ly, it  stamped  liim  with  the  peculiar  character  of  its  religious  ceremo- 
nial, which,  combined  witli  his  political  position,  preserved  the  Jew 
from  amalgamation  with  other  nations,  and  prevented  his  acceptance 
of^their  church  system ; — a  system  presenting  a  direct  antagonism  to 
the  religious  idea.  So  far  the  Talmud  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  if 
we  now  inquire  of  the  Talmud,  in  what  way  this  religious  idea  itself 
was  understood  by  its  compilers,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  its  third 
leading  principle,  which  confined  its  utility  strictly  to  a  period  (though 
a  lengthened  one)  of  transition,  and  renders  it  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  generality  of  mankind.  Mosaism,  while  originating  and  proch^iim- 
ing  the  religious  idea,  simultaneously  adopted  it  in  form  for  the  people 
of  Israel  only.  It  invested  with  a  national  law,  suited  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  Hebrew  race,  its  grand  principles  of  brotherly  love,  indi- 
vidual freedom,  equality  of  rights  and  of  property,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  temporal  and  sensual  to  the  dictates  of  the  moral  consciousness. 
The  national  existence  of  the  people  of  Israel  closed,  the  form  of  the 
continued  existence  of  that  people  assumed  that  of  a  federation  bound 
by  community  of  race  and  religion. 

Instead  of  the  aim  of  Talmudism  beincj  directed  to  the  extraction  of 
the  Mosaic  idea  from  the  code  of  national  laws  of  which  the  fulfilment 
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lijid  Ikh'oiiu!  irn])().ssil)l(3,  hikI  to  the  (!st}il)lislirMf;nt  of  iiifititiitioiis  wliich 
sliould  coMihinc  tlie  two  iiccoKfiary  conditioiiri  of  bcin^^  fiuited  to  the  exi- 
geneies  of  tlie  titrie,  and  of  reahzing  tlie  idea  of  MoBaiHin — it  adliered 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  transformed  it,  the  Mosaic  national 
code,  as  far  as  it  was  |)OHsil)le,  into  a  law  for  individuals. 

The  measures  to  be  taken    in  followintr  this  course  were  two-fold : 
First.  Talmudism  held  fast  to  the  fulfilment  of  every  ]K)ssible  fragment 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  even  where,  by  the  departure  from  PaUistine,  their 
actuating  idea  and  their  true  connection  were  wholly  abrogated.     P^or 
instance,  with  the  cessation  of  sacrificial  worship,  the  idea  of  the  priest- 
hood as  a  class  must  have  ceased  likewise  ;  in  fact,  Talmudism  had 
virtually  superseded  it,  b}^  the  Talmudic  writers'  free  assumption  of  the 
oflice  of   people-teachers.     Still   Talmudism    maintained    the  priestly 
order  in  full  force,  not  only  in  respect  of  descent,  but  in  respect  of  the 
individual  and  restrictive  ordinances  as  to  marriage  and  the  burial  of 
the  dead  to  which  the  priesthood  were  subjected,  and  which  were  refer- 
able merely  to  the  sacrificial  service  in  the  temple.     Secondly.  Where 
a  Mosaic  institution  had  fallen  into  complete  and  unav^oidable  desue- 
tude, the  Talmud  replaced  it  by  another  that  accorded  with  it  in  form 
but  not  with  its  idea,  and  made  it  binding  on  the  individual,  instead 
of  the  whole  people.     We  instance  in  proof  of  this  what  follows.     The 
sacrificial  service  had  ceased,  amidst  which  entire  freedom  was  allowed 
to  the  individual  in  the  matter  of  Divine  worship,  but  in  which,  mean- 
while, the  intimate  national  general  religious  connection  of  the  whole 
people  was  embodied.     Talmudism  replaced  the  offerings  by  prayer, 
imposing  certain  prayers;  nay  more,  a  certain  number  of  words  of 
prayer,  as  a  duty  on  the  individual,  in  lieu  of  the  prescribed  amount  of 
offerings  ;  thus  annulling  personal  freedom.     From  the  smooth  texture 
of  the  Mosaic  national  code,  Talmudism  and  Rabbinism  in  succession 
thus  drew^  ligatures  with  wdiich  to  bind   the  individual ;   attached  to 
these  other  threads  ;  and  of  these  again  wove  the  thick  fabric  whose 
ample  folds  enveloped  the  whole  life.     All  matters,  from  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  most  trivial  incidents  of  life,  were  thus  invested  for  the 
Jew  in  a  certain  determinate  legislative  form.     All,  all  w^as  subjected 
to  the  dominion  of  this  law  of  form,  from  the  first  breath  which  he 
drew  at  birth,  to  the  last  which  closed  his  career  in  death ;  without 
these  forms  retaining  ^uy  real  religious  character  or  any  real  religious 
purport,  except  just  so  much  as  they  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  fulfilment  being  thus  legislatively  considered  an  act  of  religion. 
Though  we  have  adduced  repeated  proofs  that  this  direction  was  a 
historical  necessity,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  direction  Talmudism 
became  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Idea  was  preserved  in  its  in- 
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tegritv,  and  by  which  Jewdom,  during  its  dispersion  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  enabled  to  survive,  yet  do  we  clearly  and  fully  recognize  the 
fact,  that  thus  the  Idea  became  suijservient  to  the  form.  In  pure  Tal- 
mudism  all  vitality  of  the  Idea  ceased.  For  example,  Talmudism  is 
inimical  to  the  explanation  of  the  principles,  the  thought,  in  the  com- 
mandments ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  production  of  the  Kabbalah,  in 
connection  with  the  Talmud,  as  a  fanciful  mystic  dogma  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rise  and  progress,  on  the  other,  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy of  Maimonides;  Talmudism  remained  unshaken,  scarcely  taking 
note  of  the  existence  of  its  rival,  until  the  latter  expiring  through  in- 
anition, left  it  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  Talmudic  ceremonial  law  to 
wield  the  sceptre  imopposed.  One,  and  only  one  beneiicial  effect  thence 
ensued.  Out  of  Talmudism  no  controversial  conflict  ever  arose,  since 
in  it  there  was  no  idea  of  power  enough  to  sustain  such  a  contest.  In 
the  second  place  it  followed,  that  all  personal  freedom  was  annulled  in 
the  enforced  obedience  to  the  ritual.  The  most  imminent  dancjer  to 
life  was  the  only  condition  which  exonerated  the  follower  of  the  Tal- 
mud from  the  performance  of  the  smallest  ritual  observance,  and  then 
only  in  the  moment  of  danger  and  in  the  slightest  degree. 

If  we  now  again  refer  to  the  facts  deducibie  from  our  examination 
of  this  third  Talmudic  principle,  we  shall  find  that  the  chief  was  the 
extraction,  from  the  Mosaic  national  code,  of  a  law  of  form  for  the 
individual,  in  which  the  religious  idea  lay  as  in  an  inner  germ,  by 
which  its  general  character  was  for  a  time  destroyed.  Talmudism 
thus  became  the  exact  contrast  to  Prophetism,  since  the  latter  extracted 
the  ideal,  the  former  the  material  portion  only  of  Mosaism.  Talmud- 
ism circumscribed  material  life,  adapting  it  to  Jews  only.  Prophetism 
developed  the  ideal  conception.  Thus  both  individually  prepare  the 
way  for  a  fourth  grand  phase  in  which  the  utiny  of  the  Idea  and  the 
Life,  according  to  the  spiritual  conception  of  Mosaism,  shall  again  de- 
velop itself  and  prevail.  This  Talmudism  admits.  It  recognizes  the 
future  union  of  mankind  as  a  bequeathed  truth  ;  but  it  does  not  demand 
universal  acceptance  of  its  ritual  by  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  it 
expresses  the  belief  that  its  law  will  be  no  longer  in  force  among  the 
Hebrew  race  itself  Talmudism  was  adapted  in  its  whole  system  to  a 
transition  period  only,  of  the  religious  idea  ;  it  protected  it  with  the 
shield  of  its  ritual,  till  the  latent  vitalit}'  of  that  idea  should  be  aroused 
into  all  its  activity. 


D  I  S  11  A  E  L  I  . 


BY  FRANK  REEDE. 


Parliament  is  now  on  the  eve  of  adjournment.  Gronse-shootini^ 
season  is  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and  all  of  the  higher  class  of  England 
are  roasting  on  the  spit  of  excitement  to  engage  in  the  sport  wliich  the 
game  laws  of  that  country  have  restricted  to  this  particular  time.  The 
great  legislativ^e  body  of  the  nation  will  be  dissolved,  and  its  membe*^ 
M'ill  have  a  respite  from  their  labors  to  enjoy  the  diversion.  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  political  questions  will  be,  for  the  time,  dismissed 
from  the  minds  and  cogitations  of  those  law-making  gentlemen,  and 
partisan  strife  for  ascendency  will  for  a  while  cease,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  recreation  and  amusement.  Long,  tedious, 
and  prosaic  speeches  will  have  a  period,  and  both  the  executioners  and 
the  victims  will  resort  to  more  delightful  and  pleasant  occupations.  But 
all  will  not  be  released  from  the  rack.  Some  minds  are  so  constituted, 
so  engrossed  with  the  purposes  they  have  in  view,  as  to  be  wholly  in- 
capable at  any  time  of  disenthralling  themselves  from  the  labor  and  con- 
templation of  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  as])iration.  They  be- 
come the  slaves  of  a  severe  and  exacting  taskmaster — ambition.  Al- 
though the  followers  disband  and  engage  in  the  innocent  pastime  of 
grouse-shooting,  the  leader  remains  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  is  as 
much  at  work  as  though  the  conflict  were  still  actually  raging  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  How  inexplicable  is  the  truism,  that  one  strives 
arduously  and  incessantly  to  obtain  power,  only  that  he  may  become  a 
slave.  Such  is  the  construction  of  human  nature.  The  mind  which 
has  concentrated  all  its  forces  to  carry  a  single  object,  has  only  that 
object  in  vision,  and  is  wholly  blind  to  all  collateral  incidents.  Mr. 
Disraeli  belongs  to  that  class.  Grouse-shooting,  or  any  other  sport,  has 
no  allurement  for  him.  He  cannot  be  at  rest  unless  he  is  at  work  ;  at 
work,  planning,  concocting,  machinating  the  achievement  of  the  consti- 
tuted ends  of  his  life.  During  night-sessions  of  Parliament,  when  all 
the  members  are  continually  going  out  of  and  coming  in  the  House, 
when  even  Mr.  Gladstone  becomes  overcome  and  exhausted  by  the 
arduous  labors  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  is  said,  seldom  or  never  f 
leaves  his  seat,  makes  himself  a  victim  in  listening  to  most  absurd,  un- 
important, and  tedious  speeches,  and  is  always  on  guard  at  the  very  out- 
posts, so  as  to  be  able  to  observe  every  movement  and  manoeuvre  of  the 
Ministry. 
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Whenever  the  biography  or  sketch  of  a  person  is  essayed,  the 
writer  either  piles  Olympus  high  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  or  descends 
into  the  darkest  shades  of  Hades  in  condemnation,  so  that,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  the  reader  is  prepared  for  the  contemplation  of  a  Jupiter 
or  a  Pluto.  One  of  the  boldest  essays  in  this  vein  lately  appeared  in 
"  Temple  Bar,"  having  for  its  subject  "  Robespierre."  The  essayist, 
without  adducing  facts  or  any  other  testimony  to  fortify  his  position, 
has  assailed  this  man  with  language  which,  for  bitter  and  biting  invec- 
tive, can  scarcely  be  exceeded ;  and  the  most  remarkable  pai^t  of  this 
essay  is  at  its  conclusion,  where,  after  having  all  the  way  during  the 
sketch  heaped  upon  Robespierre  the  most  abusive  and  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, and  even  contorted  his  very  language  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  arti- 
cle, the  writer  says  he  has  thus  given  a  fair  and  impartial  synopsis  of 
this  man's  life  and  career.  The  reference  is  not  intended  to  vindicate 
Robespierre,  but  is  made  only  to  illustrate  the  style  in  which  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  often  written.  Abbott,  in  his  life  of  Napoleon,  indul- 
ges in  the  same  hyperbolical  strain,  only  in  a  different  direction  ;  but 
certainly  his  course  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  the  impartial 
critic  of  Robespierre,  for  it  is  nobler  to  make  a  man  better  than  to  paint 
him  worse  than  he  was.  The  one  is  dictated  by  a  large  heart,  and  the 
other  is  prompted,  if  not  by  malice,  by  a  narrow  and  contracted  con- 
ception of  riglit  and  wrong. 

Within  the  compass  of  a  magazine  article  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  life  of  Mr.  Disraeli  can  be  adequately  reviewed.  He  entered  upon 
the  political  stage  at  about  twenty-five,  and  is  now  about  sixty -six  years 
of  age,  making  his  political  existence  some  forty  years.  He  has  passed 
through  some  of  the  most  turbulent  and  important  portions  of  English 
history.  He  has  been  intimately  connected  with  that  history,  and  closely 
interwoven  with  some  of  its  most  i^rave  and  momentous  events  durinir 
the  last  thirty  years.  How  can  such  a  life  be  reviewed,  so  as  to  do  him 
and  tlie  world  justice,  without  writing  volumes  ? 

There  is  and  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
tMr.  Disraeli.  He  has  been  charged  with  being  unscrupulous  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  and  retain  office,  to  disregard  his  pledges  of  yesterday 
to  accomplish  a  purpose  to-day,  and  to  allow  no  obstacle  of  any  de- 
scription to  impede  him  in  his  pursuit  of  power.  Whether  or  not 
these  charges  have  firm  or  baseless  fabrics  to  rest  upon,  it  has  never 
been  denied,  by  his  most  inexorable  enemies,  that  he  has  transcendent 
ability,  that  he  is  possessed  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  imbued  with 
an  indomitable  earnestness  of  purpose.  Of  these  attributes  no  one 
attempts  to  deprive  him,  and  to  accord  them  to  him  is  not  the  act  of 

flattery.     His  whole  career,  from  the  day  lie  issued  his  first  circular  to 
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the  voters  of  Wycombe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1831,  to  the  present 
clay,  Avill  coniirm  those  words.  He  began  pnblic  life  relying  wholly 
upon  his  own  resources,  which  consisted  more  of  the  attributes  men- 
tioned than  anything  else.  Those  resources  were  the  only  fund  upon 
which  he  could  or  did  draw,  and  the  result  has  exhibited  how  vast  they 
were,  and  how  well  all  his  drafts  were  honored. 

Benjamin  Disraeli's  ancestors  having  been  expelled  from  Spain  by 
the  Inquisition,  sought  an  asylum  within  the  precincts  of  the  Venetian 
Hepubllc,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.     While  living  in  the 
land  of  his  birth,  Spain,  his  ancestor  was,  as  were  all  other  Jews  living 
in  that  country  at  that  time,  allowed  to  be  designated  by  only  a  sur- 
name, which,  upon  establishing  his  home  in  Venice,  he  changed  into 
D'Israelis.     His  assumption  of  this  appellation  was  caused  by  the  de- 
sire to  have  his  origin  conveyed  by  his  very  name,  so  proud  was  he  of 
his  extraction.     Mr.  Disraeli's  grandfather  was  the  first  of  his  ances- 
tors to  settle  in  England,  w^iich  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the  very  libe- 
ral and  tolerant  views  George  11.  was  known  to  have  entertained  towards 
the  Jews.     He  arrived  in  England  in  1748,  and  pursued  the  consti- 
tutional avocation  of  a  Jew — trading.     He  was  as  fortunate  as  Jews 
are  generally,  and  in  a   short  time  had  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune — that  is,  according  to  the  standard  by  which  fortunes  were  meas- 
m'ed  in  those  days.     If  he  were  living  now,  in  this  country,  it  would 
be  a  question  whether  or  not  he  had  a  fortune.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
what  he  did  have  enabled  him  to  retire  from  business,  and  pass  his  lat- 
ter days  in  quietude  and  leisure.     Seventeen  years  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  married  a  beautiful  young  Jewess,  who,  having  suffered  so 
much  persecution  on  account  of  the  blood  she  had  in  her  veins,  event- 
ually despised  that  blood  and  loathed  the  wedded  surname  she  bore. 
This  is  history's  version  of  her.     If  it  be  true,  how  weak  a  woman 
must  she  have  been  !     How  differently  constituted  from  women  gen- 
erally !     It  is  the  highest,  noblest  virtue  of  a  woman  that  adversity  only 
tends  to  cement  her  affection,   and  the  strongest  affection    w^hich  a 
Jewish  woman  has  is  for  her  religion.     The  persecution  which  dissolved 
this  beautiful  Jewess's  afi'ection  from  her  religion  should  have  made  her 
love  it  tlie  more.     We  reject  history's  testimony  in  this  respect.     The 
truth  of  the  matter  probably  is,  that  this  young  maiden  was,  as  are  a 
very  great  many  young  Jewish  maidens  now,  not  very  religious,  and  did 
not  strictly  obey  the  behests  and  conform  to  the  practices  of  her  reli- 
gion.    Her  husband,  too,   was   not   so   orthodox   a  Jew  as  was  his 
ancestor,   who  left   Spain's   inhospitable  shores   to   seek   repose   and 
toleration  in  the  republican  land  of  Venice.     This,  no  doubt,  added 
to  increase   her    indifference    towards   her    religion,   and  upon   this 
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feelini2:  has  history  founded  its  story.  In  1766  was  the  father  of 
Mr.  Disraeh  born  at  Enfield,  not  many  miles  distant  from  London. 
He  was  also  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits,  but  rebelled  against 
the  wishes  of  his  parents,  as  many  otliers  of  his  faith  have  done 
in  this  respect,  and  selected,  to  him,  the  more  congenial  occupation  of 
literature.  Indeed,  so  determined  was  his  father  to  carve  a  merchant 
out  of  him,  that  he  was  placed  in  a  counting-honse  in  Amsterdam.  So 
obnoxious  was  the  odor  of  accounts  to  him,  that  he  very  soon  deserted 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  floated.  In  1S02  he  married  a  daughter  of 
George  Basevi,  Esq.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Sussex. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  consisted  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Benjamin  was  the  first-born  of  the  sons.  His  father,  who  was  entirely 
devoted  to  and  engrossed  in  books,  did  not  take  a  very  lively  personal 
interest  in  his  education,  but  sent  him  to  a  boarding-school.  The  great- 
er part  of  his  education,  it  is  said,  he  acquired  while  under  the  roof  of  a 
Unitarian  minister.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  account,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  his  departure  from  or  relinquislnnent  of  thefiiith  to  which  his  ances- 
tors so  strictly  and  piously  adhered,  and  for  which  they  so  bitterly  and 
deeply  suffered,  even  to  the  indirect  expulsion  from  the  land  of  their 
ancestry  and  birth.  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  will  the  tree  incline,"  and 
as  the  young  mind  is  moulded,  in  that  form  will  it  inv^oluntarily  develop 
and  mature.  With  the  same  consistency  can  a  deformed  person  be  re- 
proached for  his  deformity,  as  can  a  person  who  adheres  to  ideas  and 
notions  which  were  engrafted  upon  the  mind  while  in  a  state  of  infancy. 
No  Jew  can  upbraid  Mr.  Disraeli  for  his  dereliction  to  the  Jewish  faith, 
as,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  no  dereliction  ever  occurred. 
We  do  not  believe  any  one  will  say  that  the  Jewish  faith  is  innate  with 
a  child  born  of  Jewish  parents,  and  upon  any  other  hypothesis  no  such 
child  can  be  stigmatized  with  apostasy  unless  reared  and  educated  in 
that  faith.  Mr.  Disraeli's  father  had  conceived  the  profession  of  the  law 
for  Iiiin,  and  accordingly  placed  him  in  an  attorney's  office  in  London; 
but  the  youth,  instead  of  poring  over  the  uninteresting  and  unimagina- 
tive commentaries  of  Coke,  Blackstone,  and  other  legal  text  writers, 
devoted  his  office  time  to  the  i)erusal  of  books  more  palatable  to  his  taste. 
He  soon  abandoned  the  course  his  father  had  thus  prepared  for  him,  and 
steered  into  the  very  channel  his  father  had  chosen  for  himself. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  after  making  a  tour  through  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, returned  home  to  find  himself  a  celebrated,  popular,  and  courted 
author,  on  account  of  the  publication  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  which  he 
wrote  when  only  twenty  years  (ild.  In  1821)  ho  again  left  home  to 
make  a  trip  of  observation  through  the  East.  Spending  the  winter  of 
^^•^/^  in  Constantinople,  the  spring  in  Syria,  traversing  I^'gypt,  and  pen- 
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otnitin<^  tlio  most  distant  jukI  obscure  roccsses  of  Nubia,  and  vcnturin<r 
liis  life  in  atteniptini^  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interior  of  tlie  Mosque  of 
Omar,  at  Jerusalem,  lie  aj^ain  returned  to  Efi^^land  in  1831,  at  a  tiine| 
when  tlie  great  struiri^le  for  Parliamentary  Jieform  was  raging. 

He  then  made  his  first  actual  entrance  into  the  arena  of  politics,  bj 
placing  himself  before  the  voters  of  Wycombe,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy  which  had  occurred  in  that  borough. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  political  and  partisan  feelings  ran  liigh — Whig 
and  Tory  each  striving  with  great  earnestness  and  force  for  ascend- 
ency.    Having  obtained  for   himself  considerable  celebrity  and  popu- 
larity by  his  "  Yivian  Grey,"  Mr.  Disraeli  concluded  this  period  as 
opportune  for  commencing  the  pursuit  of  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion— political  renown.     His  oj)ponent  in  this  contest  was  the  Hon. 
Charles  Grey,  the  son  of  the  then  Premier.     Mr.  Disraeli,  at  this  time, 
did  not  take  a  decided  position  in  reference  to  the  momentous  question* 
which  then  divided  the  two  great  parties,  but  endeavored,  by  equivocal 
and  obscure  language,  to  secure  his  election  by  the  votes  of  both 
them,  so  as  to  leave  him  perfectly  independent — free  to  choose  his  coarse 
if  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons.     He  was  indorsed  by  Hume  and 
even  the  eloquent  O'Connell ;  but  both  recalled  their  indorsement  when 
they  found  that  if  elected  they  would  not  have  a  claim  upon  the  young 
representative  to  follow  them,  and  that  he  would  not  be  bound  to  fall 
in  when  they  sounded  the  drum  or  trumpet.     His  equivocation  did  not 
consist  in  an  attempt  to  evade  a  direct  profession  of  principles,  bat 
rather  in  indefinitely  or  obscurely  announcing  what  they  were.     The 
jpolicy  which  the  Whigs  supported  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  in- 
action of  the  Tories  disgusted  him.     He  w^as  really  a  Tory  at  heart,  but 
in   advance  of  the    party  in   energy,  independence,   and   manliness. 
These  characteristics  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  him  at  his  polit- 
ical birth  ;  he  cherished  and  cultivated  them  during  his  political  youth, 
and  they  have  done  as  much  as  anything  else  to  make  him  the  great 
political  man  he  is  to-day.     He  began  with  a  failure,  or,  at  least,  with  a 
defeat.    The  general  election  soon  followed,  and  he  again  appeared  to  the 
ver}^  same  constituency.     This  time  he  was  more  emphatic,  pointed, 
and  direct  in  expressing  his  views  in  reference  to  the  issues  which  were 
agitating  the  country.     He  made  known  these  views  through  a  printed 
pamphlet,  circulating  them  widely,  as  well  as  from  the  hustings.     He 
entered  into  the  fight  w^ith  a  will,  directing  powerful  and  eflfective 
blows    at  the  administration,  but  not  entirely  co-operating  with  the 
opposition. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  always  been  a  friend  of  the  people.     He  came  from 
the  people.     Opposition  should  be,  and  is,  inheritably  ofiensive  and 
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repugnant  to  him.  He  has  always  had  in  sight  the  sufferings  of  his 
own  ancestors,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
his  public  life  to  release  the  people  from  the  burden  which  the  aristoc- 
racy have  placed  upon  them,  and  to  protect  the  mass  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  powerful  few.  At  that  particular  period  the  English  were  the 
most  oppressively  taxed  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ever^^thing 
the  eye  could  see,  the  hand  feel,  or  the  palate  relish,  was  subject  to  a 
tax.  The  financial  question  was  the  living  issue  of  the  day.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli at  once  vehemently  and  energetically  advocated  the  abolition  of  the 
malt  tax  and  window  tax,  and  the  system  of  tithes  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland.  He  did  not  wish  to  cripple  the  revenues  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Church.  Not  that  he  thereby  sustained  the  union  of  the 
Church  and  the  State,  but  for  the  reason,  as  he  gave  it,  that  experience 
had  taught  him  that  an  establishment  is  never  despoiled  except  to  ben- 
efit an  aristocracy.  The  simple  question  was  here  presented  to  him, 
"  Shall  the  Church  be  separated  from  the  State,  and  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  be  thereby  enhanced,  or  shall  the  Church  and  State  remain 
together,  and  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  retained  within  its  present  com- 
pass ? "  He  believed  the  union  (5f  the  Church  and  State  to  be  a  lesser 
evil  than  enriching  the  aristocracy,  and  he  so  decided.  Again  was  Mr. 
Disraeli  confronted  with  defeat. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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*'  The  grave  and  destruction  can  never  have  enough,  nor  are  the  eyes  of  man  ever 
satisfied." — Prov.  xxvii.  20. 

Pursuing  his  journey  through  dreary  deserts  and  uncultivated 
ground,  Alexander  came  at  last  to  a  small  rivulet,  whose  waters  glided 
peaceably  along  their  shelving  banks.  Its  smooth,  unruffled  surface 
was  the  image  of  contentment,  and  seemed  in  its  silence  to  say — this 
is  the  abode  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 

All  was  still :  not  a  sound  was  heard  save  those  soft  murmuring 
tones  which  seemed  to  whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  weary  traveller — 
'*Come  and  partake  of  nature's  bounty!" — and  to  complain  that  such 
offers  should  be  made  in  vain.  To  a  contemplative  mind,  such  a  scene 
might  have  suggested  a  thousand  delightful  reflections.  But  what 
charms  could  it  have  for  the  soul  of  Alexander,  whose  breast  was 
filled  with  schemes  of  ambition  and  conquest;  whose  eye  was  familiar- 
ized with  rapine  and  slaughter ;  and  whose  ears  were  accustomed  to 
the  clash  of  arins — to  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying?  On- 
ward, therefore,  he  marched.     Yet,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
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lie  was  soon  obliged  to  stop.     lie  seated  liiniselfon  one  of  the  banks 
of  the  river,  took  a  drani^bt  of  water,  which  he  found  of  a  very  fine 
flavor,  and  very  refresliini^.     Jle  then  ordered  some  salt  ti.sh,  with  wliich 
he  was  well  provided,  to  be  brought  to  him.     These  he  dipped  in  the 
stream,  in  order  to  take  off  the  briny  taste,  and  was  niueh  surprised 
to  find  them  emit  a  viivy  line  fragrance.      "Surely,"  said  he,  "this 
river,  which  possesses  such  uncommon  qualities,  must  flow  from  some 
very  rich  and  happy  country.     Let  us  march  thither."     Following  the 
course  of  the  river,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.     The 
gates  were  shut.     lie  knocked,  and,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  de- 
manded admittance.     "  Thou  canst  not  be  admitted  here,"  exclaimed 
a  voice  from  within  ;  "  this  gate  is  the  LorcPs.'^''     "  I  am  the  Lord — the 
Lord  of  the  earth  ;"  rejoined   the  impatient  chief — "I  am  Alexander 
the  Conqueror!     Will  you  not  admit  me?"     "No,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Here  we  know  of  no  conquerors — save  such  as  conquer  their  passions. 
None  hut  the  just  can  enter  here^     Alexander  endeavored  in  vain  to 
enter  the  abode  of  the  blessed  ;  neither  entreaties  nor  menaces  availed. 
Seeing  all  his  attempts  fruitless,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  guardian 
of  Paradise,  and  said  : — "You  know  I  am  a  great  King— a  person  who 
received  the  homage  of  nations.     Since  you  will  not  admit  me,  give 
me  at  least  something,  that  I  may  show  an  astonishing  artd  admiring 
world  that  I  have  been  where  no  mortal  has  ever  been  before  me." 
"  Here,  madman  I"  said  the  guardian  of  Paradise,  "here  is  something 
for  thee.     It  may  cure  the  maladies  of  thy  distempered  soul.     One 
glance  at  it  may  teach  thee  more  wisdom  than  thou  hast  hitherto  de- 
rived from  all  thy  former  instructors.     JSTow  go  thy  ways."     Alexander 
took  it  with  avidity,  and  repaired  to  his  tent.     But  what  was  his  con- 
fusion and  surprise  to  find,  on  examining  the  received  present,  that  it 
was  nothing  but  the  fragment  of  a  human  skull.     "  And  is  this,"  ex- 
claimed Alexander,  "the  mighty  gift  that  they  bestow  on  kings  and 
heroes  ?     Is  this  the  fruit  of  so  much  toil,  danger,  and  care  ?  "     En- 
raged and  disappointed,  he  threw  it  on  the  ground.     "  Great  King  ! " 
said  a  learned  man  wdio  happened  to  be  present,  "  do  not  despise  this 
o;ift.     Despicable  as  it  appears  in  thine  eyes,  it  yet  possesses  some  ex- 
traordinary qualities,  of  which  thou  mayest  soon  be  convinced,  if  thou 
wilt  order  it  to  be  weighed  against  gold  or  silver."     Alexander  ordered 
it  to  be  done.     A  pair  of  scales  was  brought.     The  skull  was  placed  in 
one,  and  a  quantity  of  gold  in  the  other;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  beholders,  the  skull  overbalanced  the  gold.     More  gold  was  added, 
still  the  skull  preponderated.     In  short,  the  more  gold  there  was  put  in 
the   one    scale   the    lower    sunk   that    which    contained    the    skull. 
"  Strange !"  exclaimed  Alexander,  "  that  so  small  a  portion  of  matter 
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should  outweigh  so  Lirge  a  mass  of  gold !  Is  there  nothing  that  will 
counterpoise  it  ?  "  "Yes,"  answered  the  philosophers,  "  a  very  little 
earth  will  do  it."  They  then  took  some  earth,  covered  the  skull  with  it, 
when  immediately  down  went  the  gold,  and  the  opposite  scale  ascended. 
''  This  is  very  extraordinary  !  "  said  Alexander,  astonished.  "  Can  you 
explain  this  strange  phenomenon  ?  "  "  Great  King,"  said  the  sages, 
"this  fragment  is  the  socket  of  a  human  eye,  which,  though  small  in 
compass,  is  yet  unbounded  in  its  desire.  The  more  it  has  the  more  it 
craves.  Neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  any  other  earthly  possession  can 
ever  satisfy  it.  But  w^hen  it  once  is  laid  in  the  grave  and  covered  with 
a  little  earth,  there  is  an  end  to  its  lust  and  ambition." 
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"Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Thou  canst  not  'scape  calumny. " 

As  Aaron  Burr  lay  in  his  silent,  lonely  chamber,  deserted  by  all  the 
world  save  his  faithful  nurse,  he  was  approached  by  her  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  evil  reports  current  about  his  relations 
with  women.  "  Colonel  Burr,"  she  said,  "  they  say  you  were  a  danger- 
ous man  among  the  ladies."  Fired  w^ith  the  memory  of  the  bitter 
calumnies  that  had  been  circulated  by  his  enemies,  and  knowing  that 
his  biography  would  be  poisoned  by  the  popular  belief  of  his  moral 
character,  he  replied,  raising  himself  in  his  bed  and  fixing  his  eagle  eyes 
upon  her — "  They  say !  They  say  !!  They  say  ! ! !  Madam,  never  repeat 
those  two  words  again,  they  have  done  more  harm  than  all  the 
English  language  besides."  He  had  felt  their  scorpion  sting,  and  his 
words  were  fraught  with  meaning.  As  much  as  has  been  said  of  this 
man  in  his  social  relations  to  blacken  his  name,  his  high  sense  of  honor 
never  permitted  him  to  say  of  another  that  which  he  did  not  know  to 
be  true.     From  this  incident  a  moral  lesson  may  be  deduced. 

How  often  casual  remarks  about  others  are  seized  upon  and  mag- 
nified by  envy,  malice,  or  jealousy?  How  often  words  spoken  in  jest 
are  taken  for  earnest  and  repeated,  injuring  an  unspotted  character 
and  blotting  out  from  society  some  pure  and  noble  spirit,  and  how  often, 
alas,  is  that  victim  woman  !  What  feelings  must  this  wrong  inspire  in 
the  breast  of  her  who,  though  conscious  of  her  innocence,  has  been 
made  a  social  outcast !  Alas  !  the  injury  is  done.  No  human  power 
can  recall  the  breath  of  slander  or  rescue  the  victim  from  the  Mael- 
strom of  vice  into  which  she  has  drifted  in  her  vain  efibrt  to  drown 
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the  tlioiiglit  of  self  find  the  ha|)}>y  world  without.  Fur  her  life  haa  no 
chtirins,  lieaveii  no  rewards,  all  hope  is  fled,  and  family  and  friendr*. 
Weary  of  livinir,  yet  fearing  to  die,  she  draic-^  out  her  niifierable  exist- 
ence, accursed  of  God  and  man.  AVhence  this  misery?  AVhat  weight 
has  pulled  her  down  so  low  ^  *'  Tiiey  Say  "  pointed  its  coward-finger 
at  her  and  softly  whispered  a  slander.  Society  heard  it,  and,  without 
an  innuirv  into  its  truth  or  source,  condemned  an  inoffensive  beinsr. 
Branded  with  guilt,  and  avoided  as  a  social  leper,  she  is  forced  to  an 
abandoned  life,  where  seeking  to  furget  her  wrongs,  she  plunges  into 
every  form  of  dissipation,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  scale  of  vice 
until  the  heart  that  was  once  so  pure  and  white  is  charred  and  black- 
ened with  every  crime  that  language  can  define.  It  is  a  sad  picture  of 
human  depravity,  sadder  still  when  we  trace  it  to  its  cause  and  find  it 
is  the  result  of  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

Youno^  men  are  too  wont  to  speak  hastilvofyouns:  women  thev  chance 
to  see,  and  seem  to  forget  the  evil  that  may  come  of  their  indiscretion. 
Curiosity  quickens  the  ear  for  nos^elty,  and  with  an  electric  rapidity 
turns  the  slightest  suspicion  into  a  well-vouched  fact.  This  is  indeed 
moral  assassination  without  one  circumstance  to  justify  it — the  basest 
cowardice  that  strikes  defenceless  woman,  robbing  her  of  a  virtuous 
name  without  a  chance  to  plead  her  innocence.  They  say!  loathe  it, 
for  it  is  the  treacherous  spy  that  invades  the  sanctity  of  your  homes 
and  reveals  the  secrets  of  your  families.  Fear  it,  for  it  is  the  arch-tiend 
that  takes  away  the  parents'  brightest  jewel  to  adorn  the  haunts  of  vice. 
Avoid  it,  for  it  is  the  Pandora's  box  of  evil  from  which  issue  forth  the 
many  plagues  that  infest  society.  Beware  of  whom  you  speak — to 
whom  you  speak,  and  what,  and  when,  and  where. 
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The  following  verses  are  translated  from  Rabbi  Xaphtali  Hertz  Wesley's  intro- 
duction to  his  poem,  entitled  "  Songs  of  Grlory." 

This  poem  is  in  eighteen  canto?,  and  was  published  in  Prague  in  the  year  1809. 
It  contains  the  History  of  the  Exodus  uatil  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue ;  and  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  Hebrew  composition  of  latter  times. 

Glorious  in  might,  thy  dwelling  high  and  grand, 

0  Grjd,  all  springs  from  thy  creative  hand; 

Ethereal  spirits,  from  aU  substance  free. 

Arose  at  thy  command,  derived  their  life  from  thee. 

Things  high  and  low  thou  holdest  in  thy  span : 

0,  fearful  Grod,  then  what  to  thee  is  man, 

That  thou  should'st  search  his  heart,  explore  his  views, 

And,  Gracious,  midst  his  race  an  habitation  choose  ? 
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In  Eden's  garden,  planted  by  thy  care, 

Thou  bad'st  him,  placed  there,  to  share 

Eternal  life  and  bliss,  with  sense  to  know 

The  joys  which  e'er  from  boundless  wisdom  flow. 

Had  he  obey'd,  these  had  he  now  possess'd  : 

He  sinn'd  ;  yet,  driven  from  his  place  of  rest, 

Thou  neither  him  nor  his  didst  quite  reject; 

Thy  glorious  name  thou  gav'st,  the  righteous  to  protect. 

But  when  the  earth  itself  corrupted  grew 
B}''  man's  foul  deeds,  thou,  righteous  to  pursue, 
Didst  cut  him  oiF;  thy  cup  of  wrath  was  still 
With  mercy  sweeten'd,  whilst,  released  from  ill. 
The  righteous  thou  didst  set  apart,  to  save 
From  the  wild  rush  of  the  destructive  wave : 
Blessed  by  thee,  protected  from  the  flood. 
Both  Noah  and  his  sons  unhurt  before  thee  stood. 

Evil  increas'd  again  with  men's  increase  ; 

Their  erring  passions  robb'd  their  hearts  of  peace. 

All  moral  rules  they  broke  with  scornful  pride. 

Until,  confused  their  speech,  each  turn'd  aside 

And  track'd  the  earth,  which  dark  as  night  had  grown. 

Had  not  the  glorious  light  of  Abraham  shone. 

Taught  men  the  folly  of  their  idol-creeds. 

And,  wond'ring,  to  behold  their  mighty  Maker's  deeds. 

The  heav'nly  firmament,  the  starry  maze. 

Proclaim  aloud  thy  never-ending  praise ; 

So  did  this  pious  sage  aloud  thy  grace  declare, 

Teach  men  to  raise  to  thee  the  supplicating  prayer  ; 

To  know  that  here,  created  not  in  vain, 

By  practis'd  virtues,  it  is  theirs  to  gain 

A  state  of  endless  life,  a  good  degree, 

From  earthly  cares  and  griefs,  from  earthly  pleasures,  free. 

For  after-years  to  him  thou  wast  reveal'd, 

With  him  alone  thy  covenant  was  seal'd, 

Thou  chosedst  him  with  thy  benignant  grace. 

From  all  his  father's  house :    And,  childless,  yet,  his  race, 

Mad'st  holy  to  thyself:  Their  future  weal  and  woe. 

Their  joys  and  griefs,  permittedst  him  to  know; 

And  in  a  vision,  clear  of  view  to  see 

The  wondrous  things  to  come,  the  deep  futurity. 

In  his  old  age  thy  wonders  still  appear : 
Isaac  born  to  him  in  his  hundredth  year. 
When  Sarah  ninety  transient  years  had  seen  I 
He,  as  a  sacrifice,  had  nearly  been 
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Consum'd  upon  thy  altar;  had  not  thy 
Angel  of  meroy,  with  arroRting  cry, 
Call'd  to  his  fatlier,  "  This  has  only  been 
Thy  piety  to  prove,  which  now  is  clearly  seen." 

The  perfect  ?aint,  protected  by  thy  love, 
Endow'd  by  thee  with  worth  and  force  above 
The  strength  of  angels,  whom,  unknowing,  he 
Compell'd  to  own  his  might,  was  Isaac's  progeny. 
To  him  thou  cani'st  at  Bethel,  when  he  paid 
The  vows  which  in  aflliction's  time  he  made; 
And  blessing  him  with  happiness  and  fame. 
From  Jacob  unto  Israel  thou  didst  change  his  name. 

The  chosen  people  whom  thou  e'er  didst  tend. 
The  tribes  of  God,  those  men  of  fame  descend 
From  righteous  Israel,  the  lasting  vine 
Round  which  the  healthy  tendrils  clinging  twine. 
Joseph,  the  branch  most  fruitful  of  them  all, 
When  envious  blasts  and  hatred  caused  his  fall, 
Thou  didst  to  Egypt  send,  raised  from  the  pit, 
O'er  nations'  fate  to  rule,  on  kingly  thrones  to  sit. 

Then  o'er  their  hearts  were  bonds  fraternal  spread. 
By  thee  united  :  no  more  did  the  dread 
Of  famine  or  of  want  disturb  the  mind 
Of  Joseph's  brethren ;  for  they  found  him  kind. 
And  of  their  deeds  forgetful.     Jacob  went 
With  all  his  house  to  Egypt ;  'and,  content, 
There  found  his  son,  bless'd  by  the  Power  Divine. 
Whose  promises,  0  Grod,  so  lasting  are  as  thine  ? 

When  Israel's  sons  reached  the  Egyptian  States, 
To  them  each  city  gladly  ope'd  its  gates, 
Gave  them  the  fruitful  lands  and  fields  to  share : 
Where,  bless'd  with  ease  and  riches,  void  of  care, 
In  numbers  and  in  strength  they  daily  grew. 
Then  rose  a  mighty  nation  from  the  few 
Who,  for  their  wants  once  seeking  to  provide, 
Kow  safe  amidst  the  shelt'ring  tents  of  Ham  reside. 


Sudden  the  gloom  of  night  o'erspread  their  day : 
Lost  was  their  power,  their  minds  to  grief  a  prey  : 
The  flock  thou  guardest  found  their  lot  was  chang'd; 
And  Ham's  wild  sons,  by  hate  and  wrath  estrang'd, 
Their  former  friends  to  harm  and  injure  sought. 
Foul  arts  they  tried,  and  rack'd  each  evil  thought, 
Plotting  such  measures  as  they  might  employ, 
With  savage  cruelty  and  rage,  thy  people  to  destroy. 
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The  seed  which  in  the  earth  despis'd  lies  low, 

At  length  springs  forth ;  an  J  thyn  its  blossoms  blow, 

Producing  fruit.     So  was  it  with  thy  vine. 

Thy  beauteous  plant ;  at  times  laid  low,  supine. 

Like  to  the  thorn  ;  at  times  when  faded,  dried 

Away  in  strength,  to  thee  thy  people  cried. 

Imploring  aid  ;  and,  looking  on  their  grief, 

Thou  didst  from  heaven,  in  mercy,  grant  desir'd  relief. 

Thence  on  thy  servant  were  thy  glories  shed ; 
With  majesty  thou  crownedst  Moses'  head ; 
Through  him  th'  oppressor,  who,  in  savage  pride, 
Destroy'd  thy  vineyard,  durst  thyself  deride, 
Was  judg'd  and  punish'd;  taught  to  know  the  might 
Of  God  Supreme,  who,  from  the  loftiest  height 
Of  realms  celestial,  with  an  outstretch'd  arm, 
Preserv'd  his  chosen  race  from  all  impending  harm. 

This  to  my  brethren  loudly  to  declare 

I  humbly  wish.     Hear  then,  0  God  I  my  prayer  ! 

Deign,  0  Protecting  Might!  my  fond  desire 

To  aid,  and  from  Thy  pure  ethereal  fire 

Some  sparks  of  light  upon  my  soul  to  throw. 

Though  form'd  of  clay,  incomparably  low, 

Thy  grace  emboldens  me  to  urge  my  prajer, 

Which  never  is  withheld  from  those  who  seek  thy  care. 

Thou  God  to  all!  the  Spirit   of  thy  grace 

Is  pour'd  on  all  that  seek  thee.     Let  me  trace 

The  steps  through  which  thou  lead'st  me  in  the  way 

To  thy  laws'  chambers;  there  to  me  display 

The  endless  stores  of  knowledge,  which  the  mind 

Thirsts  to  discover;  as  it  joys  to  find 

The  only  sources  of  man's  good  below : 

And  let  me,  0  my  God  1  those  secret  sources  know. 

Guide  thou  my  thoughts,  and  make  my  lips  essay 
To  sing  thy  praises  in  my  simple  lay. 
Whilst  I  thy  boundless  wisdom's  sea  explore, 
And  gather  up  the  gems  which  strew  its  shore  ; 
Whilst  I  admire  its  depths  and  wide  expanse. 
Where  new-found  wonders  every  sense  entrance, 
My  course  the  rushing  waves  would  oft  impede ; 
Direct  and  lead  me  on,  my  present  Help  in  need  I 

Then  shall  the  hearer  of  my  song  be  blest, 
From  sorrow's  heavy  load  his  mind  shall  rest. 
As  the  faint  lamp  again  gleams  forth  with  fire 
From  the  new  oil,  so  shall  my  lays  inspire 
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Thc'wearied  soul,  enlighten  its  dark  night, 
When  I  declare  thy  wonders  and  thy  might, 
Moses',  thy  first  of  Prophets,  deeds  rehearse, 
And  all  the  glories  of  his  time  relate  in  verse. 

To  me,  unworthy,  smooth  the  rugged  way, 
Cast  on  my  darkness  an  enliv'ning  ray. 
For  by  my  song  the  righteous  in  thy  praise 
Will  be  more  fixed ;  the  wicked  see  his  ways. 
Turn  from  his  course  of  folly  and  of  ill, 
And  in  thy  law  seek  to  subdue  his  will, 
If  in  the  stream  which  hurries  him  along 
In  vice,  he  stops  but  once  to  listen  to  my  song. 

This  to  the  nations  shall  thy  deeds  proclaim, 
To  ev'ry  race  the  wonders  of  thy  name. 
They,  like  ourselves,  are  objects  of  thy  care, 
Works  of  thy  hand.     In  earlier  times  they  were 
Contemners  of  the  good  :  Those  of  our  days 
Acknowledge  thee,  and  follow  virtue's  ways, 
To  thy  great  name  each  knee  amongst  them  bends : 
For  over  all  that  is,  thy  glorious  might  extends. 

A  jewell'd  ring  to  every  willing  ear, 

Healing  to  each  desponding  heart,  I  bear. 

This  captive  host  shall  saving  comfort  find ; 

Their  father's  deeds,  brought  present  to  the  mind. 

Shall  soothe  their  woes,  relieve  their  load  of  care, 

And  show  their  future  prospects  bright  and  fair. 

Though  o'er  them  hangs  affliction's  heaviest  rod, 

From  dire  misfortune's  depths  their  hearts  will  soar  to  God. 

The  wonders  which  thou  wroughtest  in  the  land 

Of  Noph  (where  forth  was  stretched  thy  saving  hand 

To  aid  thy  people),  now  shall  make  them  feel 

The  hopes  which  gladden,  and  the  joys  which  heal : 

For  never  yet  in  vain  thine  aid  was  sought. 

The  slow  revolving  years  shall  then  be  thought 

No  longer  than  a  day  ;  whilst  loud  they  sing, 

"  Happy  for  us  to  wait  the  coming  of  our  King  I  " 

Now,  all  my  brethren,  through  the  east  and  west, 
And  other  climes  dispers'd,  where'er  your  rest 
Where'er  your  country  for  the  time  may  be, 
List  to  my  words,  and  praise  the  Deity, 
Whilst  the  great  deeds  of  our  great  God  I  tell, 
With  all  that  to  our  ancestors  befell, 
And  their  eventful  history  display, 
When  Joseph  and  his  times  forgotten  pass'd  away. 
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CoxvEXT  Life  Unveiled;  oe,  Six  Years  a  Xun.  Bj  Miss  Edith 
O'GoRMAx.  Hartford  :  Connecticut  Puhlishing  Co. 
In  reviewinor  a  work  of  this  nature,  when  the  feelinsc  of  the  re- 
viewer  is  much  in  favor  of  believing  the  statements  of  the  author,  and 
stronoflv  asrainst  the  svstem  she  condemns,  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  strict 
justice  either  to  the  work  itself,  or  to  the  subject  of  its  criticism.  At 
the  very  outset  the  writer  disclaims  most  emphatically  any  intention  of 
exciting  sympathy  or  seeking  redress.  She  feels  that  she  is  a  perse- 
cuted woman,  that  she  has  suffered  severely,  and  has  been  sorely  pun- 
ished for  her  unswervinor  iidelitv  to  the  Catholic  Church  durina;  the  six 
long  years  which  marked  her  convent  life,  and  that  now  it  is  her  par- 
amount duty%  in  the  cause  of  truth,  to  renounce  that  church  and  to  ex- 
pose its  errors  and  sins,  so  as  to  save  other's  from  what  was  her  own 
sad  fate.  "  I  wish,"  &he  says,  "  to  enlighten  the  blind,  deluded,  and 
superstitious  Catholics  with  reference  to  the  errors  of  their  religion, 
and  the  unnatural  discipline  and  pernicious  influence  of  the  conventual 
life ;  and  also  to  arouse  the  lukewarm,  indifferent,  and  unsuspecting 
among  Protestants,  whose  dangliters  may  be  attendants  of  some  con- 
vent school,  where  they  are  being  enticed  from  them  through  the  in- 
trigues and  cunning  of  Jesuits  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  adepts 
in  beguiling  unstable  liearts  through  the  empty,  theatrical,  and  allur- 
ing ceremonies  of  a  religion  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  children 
and  weak  minds,  and  for  all  who  live  according  to  the  senses — not  the 
spirit."  So  fearful,  indeed,  are  the  revelations  she  has  made,  that  we 
can  hardly  realize  that  such  crimes  as  she  has  recorded  can  be  perpe- 
trated in  this  age  and  country,  and  under  the  garb  of  religion.  Yet 
lier  book  tells  the  story  of  her  life  and  her  own  bitter  experiences  with 
such  evident  sincerity  that,  until  satisfactory  refutation  has  been  pub- 
licly made  of  her  charges,  we  feel  we  have  no  right  to  question  her 
veracity.  In  this  work  there  is  but  little  attempt  to  distort  facts,  or 
to  color  them  so  dramatically  as  to  pander  to  the  sensational  taste  of 
the  public.  The  author  gives  boldly  names,  dates,  and  addresses,  and 
defiantly  challenges  contradiction  to  a  single  statement  of  the  grave 
charges  she  brings  against  the  priests,  nuns,  and  the  entire  Romish 
system.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the 
book,  or  tlie  results  which  it  is  likely  to  produce,  there  can  scarcely  bo 
any  doubt  that  the  writer  at  least  deserves  credit  for  the  fearless  man- 
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ner  in  wliich  rIjo  lias  laid  bare  to  the  pul^lic  what  arc,  in  her  opinion,  the 
crimesof  a])ollnte(J  cliunrh  and  alicentions  clerfiry,  albeit  that  that  clnirch 
and  cleri:^y  possess  immense  power,  and  know  too  well  how  to  use  it. 
As  a  lecturer  she  has  evinced  much  coura<^e  in  persisting  in  her  course, 
notwithstandinf^  the  dani^ers  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  on 
several  occasions.  Fortunately,  however,  mob  violence  is  a  very  in- 
effectual way  of  suppressing  discussion  on  great  questions,  and  cer- 
tainly a  most  unsatisfactory  answer  to  alleged  wrongs.  The  Catholic 
Church,  if  it  wishes  to  vindicate  itself  from  the  accusations  of  its  former 
"Sister  Theresa  de  Chantal,"  must  ere  long  produce  the  proofs  of  her 
fiilsity,  else  her  book  will  strengthen,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  con- 
viction that  convents  are  anything  but  desirable  or  worthy  institutions. 
While  we  hold  to  this  opinion  and  express  it  without  hesitation,  we  do 
not  and  cannot  believe  that  all  priests  and  nuns  must  necessarily  be 
bad.  There  is  doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  good  and  virtuous  men  and 
women  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding the  errors  of  the  system  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
commission  of  vice,  possess  irreproachable  characters  and  spend  their 
days  in  faithfully  endeavoring  to  do  gcod.  .  Principles  and  persons 
should  never  be  judged  together.  The  best  and  wisest  principles  have 
sometimes  most  unw^orthy  advocates,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  often 
hear  of  men  and  women,  pure  in  most  respects,  entertaining  sentiments 
on  certain  subjects  at  total  variance  with  all  recognized  ideas  of  right 
and  truth.  So  is  it  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  good  can  readily 
be  found  among  the  thousands  who  minister  at  its  shrines ;  but  its 
conventual  system  and  forced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  are  radically 
bad  and  immoral,  and  of  this  we  need  have  no  further  proof  than  the 
work  of  Miss  Edith  O'Gorman. 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holt  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  ;  or,  A  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to 
THE  Bible.  By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.  A.  New  York :  Dodd  <& 
Mead. 

In  publishing  a  complete  edition  of  Cruden's  celebrated  Concordance 
to  the  Bible,  Messrs.  Dodd  and  Mead  have  conferred  a  great  service 
upon  all  who  are  interested  in  promoting  Biblical  knowledge.  To  the! 
theological  student  we  know  of  no  work,  after  the  Bible,  more  val-, 
uable  or  more  desirable.  Many  as  have  been  the  editions  published  off 
this  work,  ^ve  have  seen  none  better  calculated  to  suit  the  public.  In. 
the  first  place,  the  publishers  have  wisely  reduced  the  price  of  the  book, 
so  that  a  complete  edition  can  now  be  obtained  at  the  same  cost  as  the : 
usual  abridgments.     In  so  doing,  however,  they  have  not  permitted  the 
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appearance  and  general  make-up  of  tlie  book  to  suffer,  for  it  is  well 
printed  on  good  paper  and  substantially  bound. 

The  unabrido^ed  edition  is  invaluable  for  the  followino-  main  reasons  : 
It  contains  the  appellative  or  common  words  in  so  full  a  manner  that 
any  verse  may  be  readily  found  by  looking  for  any  material  word  in  the 
verse.  The  significations  of  the  principal  words  are  given,  by  which  the 
true  meaning  of  many  passages  of  Scripture  is  shown.  An  account  of 
Jewish  customs  and  ceremonies  is  added,  illustrative  of  many  portions 
of  the  Sacred  Record.  There  is  also  a  concordance  to  the  proper  names 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  a  table  containing  the  significations  of  the 
words  in  the  original  languages  from  which  they  are  derived.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  a  concordance  to  the  Apocrypha  is  attached.  This  is 
rarely  to  be  found,  and  will  prove  very  useful  to  students  and  theo- 
logians. An  original  life  of  the  author,  with  a  portrait  from  a  steel 
engraving,  completes  the  advantages  which  this  edition  possesses  above 
others.  To  clergymen,  teachers,  and  students  of  all  denominations, 
this  w^ork  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  highest  possible  value.  So  great, 
indeed,  are  its  merits,  that  we  consider  no  library  complete  without  it. 

Independent  Series  of  Readers.     By  J.  Madison  Watson.      J^ew 

York :   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

A  cursory  examination  of  these  readers  assures  us  that  they  are  des- 
tined at  no  very  distant  date  to  take  a  fair  stand  among  our  national 
educational  works.  They  possess  many  points  of  excellence,  and  are 
particularly  characterized  by  their  perfect  freedom  from  anything  of  a 
sectarian  nature,  which  so  often  lessens  the  value  of  what  would  other- 
wise prove  useful  books.  Many  of  the  works  in  use  in  our  schools,  and 
especially  our  readers,  contain  selections  which,  from  their  peculiar  reli- 
gious and  political  sentiments,  are  very  distasteful  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  community.  Elementary  school  books  should  above  all  others  avoid 
this  mistake.  Their  legitimate  purpose  is  clearly  not  to  inculcate  doc- 
trines and  ideas,  either  political  or  religious,  and  thereby  offend  the 
prejudice^  of  any  class,  but  merely  to  impart  instruction  to  the  young 
in  certain  branches  of  knowledge.  In  the  series  before  us,  we  notice 
a  judicious  arrangement  and  a  careful  grading  of  pieces.  The  reading- 
lessons,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  style  of  writing,  are 
made  intelligible  to  the  pupils,  and  are  well  calculated  to  afford  much 
interest  and  wholesome  instruction.  A  noticeable  feature  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  illustrations.  These  are  profusely  scattered  throughout  the 
books,  and  are  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  similar  work.  The 
series  at  present  consists  of  five  readers,  but  the  author  is  now  prepar- 
ing an  "  Independent  Sixth,"  which  will  soon  be  published. 
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Wonders  of  European  Art.    By  Louis  Yiardot.    New  York:  Charles 
Scrihner  dc  Co. 

Tin:  AVoNDERs  of  the  Heavens.     By  Camille  Flammarion.     New 
York :   Charles  tScrihner  c&  Co.  \ 

These  two  works  have  recently  been  added  to  tlie  Illustrated  Librarv  • 
of  Wonders,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  well-known  liouse  of  It 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  This  Library  is  based  upon  a  similar  series  in 
France,  and  embraces  a  variety  of  subjects  which  have  all  been  treated 
in  a  popular  style,  so  as  to  combine  entertainment  with  instruction. 

The  Wonders  of  European  Art  is  a  translation  of  the  second  series 
of  "  Merveilles  de  la  Peinture,"  by  M.  Yiardot,  the  iirst  part  of  which 
was  published  in  England  some  time  ago  under  the  title  of  "  Wonders 
of  Italian  Art."  The  present  book  embraces  notices  of  the  Spanish, 
German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  French  schools,  and  evinces  much  care- 
ful preparation  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
different  schools  are  explained,  the  beauties  of  individual  paintings  are 
critically  examined,  and  many  of  the  celebrated  productions  of  the 
great  masters  are  accurately  described. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens  is  translated  from  the  French  of  Ca- 
mille Flammarion  by  Mrs.  ]S'orman  Lockyer,  and  may  well  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Astronomy. 

The  author  possesses  the  peculiar  tact  of  bringing  within  popular 
comprehension  the  great  facts  of  that  science  which  is  so  intensely  in- 
teresting and  yet  so  little  known.  The  work  is  embellished  by  forty- 
eiorht  illustrations. 

Both  volumes  contain  an  amount  of  useful  information  which  every 
person  of  culture  should  possess. 

Science  for  the  Young  ;  or.  The  Fundamental  Prixciples  of  Modern" 
Philosophy  explained  and  illustrated  in  Conversations  and  Exper- 
iments, and  in  Narratives  of  Travel  and  Adventure  by  Young 
Persons  in  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New  York  : 
Harper  c&  brothers. 

To  impart  thorough  and  substantial  knowledge  to  the  young,  in  re- 
spect to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sciences,  is  a  task  which 
requires  the  master-mind  of  one  who  by  long  experience  has  discovered 
the  happy  way  of  blending  amusement  with  instruction.  Few  writers 
have  this  peculiar  skill,  hence  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
works  in  the  English  language  treating  on  the  Sciences  which  it  would 
be  advisable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  The  name  of  Abbott, 
however,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  series  upon  which  he  is  now ! 
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engaged  will  prove  in  everyway  all  that  can  be  desired.  Two  volumes 
have  already  appeared  :  Yol.  I. — Ileat^  and  Vol.  II. — Light.  A  close 
examination  of  these  convinces  us  that  the  plan  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  that  this  series  may  be  read  by  many  who  are  not  children,  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  In  the  preparation  of  the  volumes,  Mr.  Abbott 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  "  works  of  recent  European  and 
especially  French  writers,  both  for  the  clear  and  succinct  expositions 
tliev  have  o;iven  of  the  results  of  modern  investiorations  and  discoveries, 
and  also  for  the  designs  and  engravings  with  which  they  have  illustrated 
them." 

The  History  of  Rome  by  Titus  Livius.  Literally  translated,  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  by  D.  Spillaj^^,  A.M.,  M.D.  2  vols.  Kew 
York :     Harper  d;  Brothers. 

The  edition  of  the  text  used  for  this  new  and  elegant  English  version 
is  that  published  at  Oxford  under  the  superintendence  of  Travers 
Twiss,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  existence.  The  translation 
before  us,  although  adhering  as  closely  to  the  original  as  the  idioms 
of  the  respective  languages  will  allow,  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
style  required  to  satisfy  the  English  reader.  The  publishers  also  have 
done  their  part  w^ell  in  the  execution  of  this  work.  It  is  printed  in 
bold  type  upon  good  paper,  and  presents  a  very  neat  and  tasty  appear- 
ance. The  Classical  Library  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  now  con- 
sists of  literal  translations  of  Caesar,  Yirgil,  Sallust,  Horace,  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  Terence,  Juvenal,  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Demos- 
thenes, Thucydides,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Livy. 

Abridged  School  and  Family  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  English.     Three 

Parts.    By  Jacob  Levi  Levinski.     New  York:  Z.  //.  Frank  <&  Co. 

Mr.  Levinski  has  at  last  finished  his  task  and  presented  to  the 
public  a  Bible  fit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  sons  and  daughters. 
Strange  as  an  expurgated  Bible  may  seem  to  some,  a  slight  refiection 
will  convince  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  there  are  many  passages  and 
sometimes  whole  chapters  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  are  not  quite 
proper  for  young  minds.  Children  should  certainly  study  the  Bible,  bu  t 
there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  them  to  become  familiar  with 
unnecessary  records  of  names,  with  laws  and  statutes  no  longer  in  force, 
and  above  all,  it  is  not  right  that  they  should  have  indecent  representa- 
tions and  allusions  brought  prominently  under  their  notice. 

Although  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Levinski's  work  perfect  in  every 
respect,  yet  of  the  kind  it  is  the  best  in  existence,  and  the  compiler 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  trouble  he  has 
bestowed  upon  it.     We  trust  it  will  soon  be  in  every  Jewish  household. 

YoL.  L— 30 
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A  Manual  of  Ancient  TTirtoky,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  V>y  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.  New  York: 
J/arper  d;  JJrot/iers. 

TiiK  author  is  Professorof  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  Messrs.  Harper  (fe  Brothers,  in  reprinting  his  Manual,  have 
given  the  American  public  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  best  wurks  on  the 
subject  of  Ancient  History  generally.  It  comprises  the  history  of  Chal- 
daea,  Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  Lydia,  Phrjenicia,  Syria,  Judaea, 
Egypt,  Carthage,  Persia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Parthia,  and  Rome.  In 
the  scheme  and  divisions  of  the  book  the  author  has  followed  Professor 
Heeren's  ''  Handbuch,"  originally  published  in  1799,  and  corrected  by 
its  writer  up  to  1828.  Professor  Rawlinson  thinks  very  highly  of  that 
work,  and  as  its  English  translation  is  out  of  print,  he  has  produced  this 
Manual  to  take  its  place.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  wish  of  the  learned 
professor  will  be  fully  realized,  since  his  book,  in  plan  and  execution, 
is  quite  equal  to  the  model  he  had  before  him. 

A  Smaller  Scripture  History.     By  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

New  York  :  Harper  cfc  Brothers. 

This  valuable  little  work  is  a  condensation  of  Dr.  Smith's  larger 
treatise  on  the  same  subject.  Being  designed  for  junior  classes  in 
schools  and  for  family  use,  the  author  has  avoided  critical  discussions 
and  theological  exposition,  and  has  confined  himself  to  a  simple  narra- 
tion of  leading  facts.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  treating 
on  Old  Testament  History;  the  second,  on  the  connection  of  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  the  third  on  New  Testament  Historv  to  a.d.  70. 
This  history  is  not  intended  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  Bible,  but  is  to 
be  used  with  it,  so  that  young  minds  may  be  the  better  able  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  that  book.  The  illustrations,  which  are  fairly 
executed,  give  additional  interest  to  the  subject. 

Good  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies, Ho  meand  Church  Societies,  Lyceums  and  Literary  Socie- 
ties, etc.  By  W.  M.  Jellitfe.  New  York,:  J,  W.  Schennerhom 
&  Co. 

The  object  of  this  booklet  is  '^  to  present,  in  a  handy  form,  selec- 
tions of  a  character  heretofore  obtained  only  by  long  and  tedious  search 
among  many  expensive  volumes."  The  compiler  has  fully  verified  the 
title  of  his  book,  by  giving  only  good  selections.  Among  the  many 
celebrated  authors  from  whose  works  ample  extracts  are  made,  we  note 
the  names  of  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Mark 
Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  Altogether  we  bespeak  a  favorable  reception 
for  Mr.  Jellifie's  useful  little  work. 
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GiNx's  Baby  :  His  Birth  and  Other  Misfortunes.  A  Satire.    New  York : 
George  lloutledge  &  iSons. 

r^  Although  this  remarkable  production  has  had  tlie  benefit  of* 
three  publishers  in  this  country',  it  has  not  awakened  that  general  curi- 
osity and  interest  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled.  Doubtless  this  is  caused 
from  the  work  being  local  in  its  applications,  and  hence  not  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  London  parochial 
matters.  In  tlie  large  English  cities,  however,  the  effect  it  produced  was 
indeed  startling.  Since  the  days  of  Swift,  there  has  appeared  no  polit- 
ical satire  more  powerful  or  more  likely  to  produce  good  than  this  one. 
The  condition  of  the  working  class  is  faithfully  represented  as  it  is,. 
without  any  attempt  at  exaggeration.  The  several  denominations  intc^ 
which  the  Protestant  Church  is  divided  have  all  been  subjected  to  a 
fair  share  of  the  ridicule  which  the  author,  in  most  instances  very  justly  ^ 
has  brought  upon  public  bodies  and  their  manner  of  transacting  public 
affairs.  There  are  many  good  lessons  to  be  obtained  from  a  perusal  of 
this  book,  which  can  apply  just  as  forcibly  in  this  country  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School:  showing  how  the  German  Boy 

thrashed  the  French  Boy ;  and  how  the  English  Boy  looked  on. 

With  33  illustrations  by  Thomas  Nast.      New  York  :  FraThcis  B. 

Felt  i&  Co. 

This  is  another  of  those  clever  political  satires  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  England  and  produced  profound  sensation.  Though  anony- 
mous, it  is  well  known  that  the  author  is  an  English  Clergyman  of  some 
repute  in  literary  circles.  It  gives  the  story  of  the  late  war  between 
France  and  Prussia  in  the  most  comical  and  entertaining  manner,  and 
is  evidently  written  in  the  interest  of  the  Tory  party  in  England,  as  it 
inclines  strongly  to  Napoleon,  and  condemns  British  Neutrality  as  one 
of  the  grievous  errors  of  the  Gladstone  administration.  It  gives  many 
home  thrusts  at  John  Bull,  which,  we  must  confess,  are  to  our  mind 
somewhat  merited.  In  the  edition  of  Francis  B.  Felt  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Nast  has  displayed  considerable  talent  in  his  thirty-three  illus- 
trations, and  notwithstanding  these  are  anything  but  complimentary  to 
England  and  her  present  government,  the  most  loyal  Englishman  will 
not  fail  to  enjoy  the  satire  so  richly  depicted  on  almost  every  page. 

Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life.     New  York :  George  Routledge  dr  Sons. 

In  this  anonymous  book,  the  observations  and  experiences  of  a  curate 

ministering  in  one  of  the  eastern  and  most  crowded  parishes  of  London 

are  recorded,  and  afford  to  the  philanthropist  ample  food  for  reflection. 
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In  vjist  cities  few  of  tlic  iipj)er  classes  are  acquainted  with  tlielifeof  the 
lowly,  jukI  consequently  know  but  little  of  the  miseries  to  which  their 
less  fortunate  fellow-creatures  are  exposed.  The  curates  of  the  parishes, 
however,  upon  whom  all  the  heavy  work  devolves,  have,  from  their  daily 
(•()ntact  with  all  sorts  of  people,  repeated  opportunitic»3  of  seeing  a 
great  deal  of  the  inner  life  of  those  poor  people  for  wIk^sc  welfare  they 
labor.  It  is  one  of  these  who  now  gives  us,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  the 
leaves  of  his  diary,  which  he  had  kept  for  many  years.  From  this 
work  we  obtain  much  interest  and  information.  Written  in  a  plain, 
easy  style,  it  gives  facts  and  observations  from  which  the  reader  may 
deduce  many  moral  lessons. 

Wedlock;  or,  The  Rigtit  Helations  of  the  Sexes:  Disclosing  the 
Law^s  of  Conjugal  Selection,  and  showing  who  may  and  who  may 
not  marry.     By  S.  R.  Wells.     New  York  :  Samuel  R.  WelU. 

Teie  Parents'  Guide  ;  or,  Human  Development  through    Inherited 
Tendencies.  By  Mrs.  Hester  Pendleton.  New  York  :  Samud  R. 
Wells. 

The  Science  of  Phrenology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  like  other  young 
sciences  which  enter  upon  the  arena  of  thought,  and  endeavor  to  rev- 
olutionize preconceived  opinions  and  ideas  which  have  had  long  and 
uninterrupted  existence,  it  is  destined  to  fight  its  own  way  among  men, 
and  to  make  for  itself  a  place  in  the  world  of  ideas.  Among  its  ablest 
expounders  in  this  country  is  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Wells,  the  author  of  the 
lirst  of  the  above-named  works,  and  editor  of  "  The  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal." Apart  from  his  literary  labors,  Mr.  Wells  endeavors  to  promul- 
gate the  theories  of  his  school  by  publishing  the  best  w^orks  on  Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  The  books  before  us  being  new  editions 
of  works  which  appeared  some  time  ago,  do  not  require  to  be  especially 
reviewed.  They  are  both  well  written,  and  contain  many  important 
hints  and  suggestions  to  parents  and  to  those  about  to  enter  into  the  wed- 
ded state. 

Xake  George:  its  Scenes  and  Characteristics,  with  Glimpses  of 
the  Olden  Times.  By  B.  F.  De  Costa.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F, 
Randolph  (&  Co. 

The  lovers  of  the  beautiful  Lake  George  scenery  will  find  realized 
in  this  book  all  that  they  can  possibly  expect  from  the  pen  of  the  writer 
or  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Admirable  in  its  style,  and  enriched  with 
.gems  of  prose  and  poetry,  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  pleasant  recollec- 
tions, and  to  induce  those  who  have  not  yet  witnessed  the  scenes  so  viv- 
idly described,,  ;to  do  so  at  .the  earliest  opportunity. 
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The  Art  Journal.     London  and  New  York  :   Virtue  <&  F^orston. 

The  June  number  of  this  superb  work  is  now  before  us,  and  we  liail 
its  appearance  on  our  exchange  table  with  much  gratification.     Tiie 
Art  Journal  has  for  many  years  held  the  first  place  among  the  literary 
periodicals  of  the  world,  and  justly  has  it  earned  such  distinction.     As 
a  journal  of  illustration  it  is  perhaps  unsurpassed,  and  no  lov^er  of  art 
can  fail  to  admire  the  elegance  and  taste  which  are  displayed  in  all  its 
engravings.     If  this  were  merely  a  work  of  fine  pictures  alone,  it  would 
not  be  the  less  valuable,  for  there  is  a  charm  about  beauty  when  so 
richly  exhibited  by  the  skill  of  the  artist,  which  not  only  pleases  but 
instructs.     With  the  Art  Joicrnal^  however,  the  claims  of  literature 
are  not  forgotten,  for  each   number  contains  an  amount  of  excellent 
reading.     In  the  issue  before  us  the  principal  illustrations  are  Talbot 
and  the  Countess  of  Auvergne,  engraved  by  C.  W.  Sharpe,  from   the 
Picture  by  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  A.R.A.  ;  the  Children's  Ofiering,  engrav- 
ed by  S.  S.  Smith  from  the  Picture  by  Gabe  ;  and  Asia  (from  the  Al- 
bert Memorial,  Hyde  Park,  London),  engraved  by  11.  A.  Artlett,  from 
the  Group  in  marble  by  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.     These  are  the  subjects  of 
the  three  large  steel  plates,  but  there  are  many  choice    woodcuts, 
among  which  two,  drawn  and  executed  by  Japanese  artists,  are  emi- 
nently deserving  of  notice. 

The  Art  Journal  is  printed  and  published  in  London,  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Virtue  &  Co.  ;  but  can  always  be  obtained  from  their 
representatives  in  New  York,  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Yorston. 

Judging  from  the  past  history  of  this  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
endorsing  the  assurance  of  the  publishers,  "that  every  available  source 
which  can  be  reached  by  energy,  industry,  and  wise  expenditure,  will 
be  resorted  to;  so  as  to  maintain  for  this  journal  the  high  place  it  has 
60  long  and  so  prominently  occupied  in  public  favor." 

Blackwood's   Magazine,   and  other  English  Periodicals.     American 
Edition.     New  York  :  The  Leonard  Scott  Pub.  Co. 

Among  the  many  new  exchanges  received  during  the  past  month, 
we  welcome  with  no  little  pleasure  the  American  edition  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  The  Edinburgh  Review,  The  Westminster  Review, 
The  London  Quarterly  Review,  and  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
Tliese  publications  are  so  well  known  all  the  world  over,  and  their 
merits  so  universally  admitted,  that  they  need  no  comment  at  our 
hands.  The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  in  repi'oducing  in  this 
country  the  best  English  journals,  and  thus  enabling  the  public  to  ob- 
tain at  moderate  prices  these  sterling  works,  deserve  and  should  receive 
the  support  of  all  lovers  of  periodical  literature.     The  terms,  as  ofl'ered 
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by  the  publishers,  are  for  Blackwood  or  any  one  Review,  $4  a  year  ; 
Blackwood  and  any  one  Review,  $7 ;  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews, 
$10  ;  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews,  $13  ;  any  three  Reviews,  $10  ; 
the  four  Reviews,  §12  ;  Blackwood  and  four  Reviews,  $15. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine.     New  York  :   E,  R.  Pelton. 

As  a  journal  of  Foreign  Literature,  The  Eclectic  has,  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  held  its  position  as  the  leading  representative  of 
foreign  contemporary  thought.  It  reprints  the  best  articles  on  all  sub- 
jects of  interest  from  English,  French,  and  German  periodicals.  The 
best  talent  in  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge  is  laid 
under  contribution  for  its  pages  ;  hence  it  should  be  in  tiie  hands  of 
all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
time.     We  offer  it  a  cordial  welcome  among:  our  exchanges. 

Old  and  New.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

With  the  July  number  Old  and  Nenv  enters  upon  its  fourth  volume. 
This  Magazine  has  already  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  its  readers,  owing 
to  its  extremely  liberal  theological  position,  and  to  the  scholarship 
which  its  pages  evince.  The  July  number  is  especially  good,  many 
eminent  writers  having  contributed  papers. 


Other  Books  Received. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Brougham.    Written  by  Himself.   Will 
be  reviewed  in  our  next.  Yol.  1.    New  York  :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 
Shoemakers'  Village.  By  Henry  Holbeach.  London  :  Strahan  dc  Co, 

A  Fourteen  Weeks'  Course  in  Popular  Geology.  By  J.  Dorm  an 
Steele,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  dc  Co. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.     By  James  H. 
WoRMAN,  A.M.    Seventh  edition.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  dc  Co. 
Sophocles.     Greek  text.     New  York :  Harper  (&  Brothers. 

Philips'  Scripture  Atlas.  By  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  Nqw 
York :  John  Wiley  (&  Son. 

A  Map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem,  with  Eighty-one 
References.  By  Capt.  Chas.  W.  Wilson,  R.E.,  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  New  York :  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph  dc  Co. 

Rambles  in  Mount  Desert,  with  Sketches  of  Travel  on  the  New 
England  Coast.  By  B.  F.  De  Costa.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  da  Co. 
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Magazines,  &c. 

The  Aldikk     Xew  York  :  James  Sutton  c&  Co. 

Sceibner's  Monthly  :  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  the  People.  'New 
York  :  Scribner  ds  Co. 

The  Pheenological  Journal.     New  York.     Samuel  B.  Wells. 

The  American  Educational  Monthly  :  A  Magazine  of  Popular 
Instruction  and  Literature.  ]S^ew  York  :  J.  W.  Scherraerhorn  (& 
Co. 

The  Spectator  :  An  American  Peview  of  Insurance.  jN'ew  York  and 
Chicago  :  James  II.  (&  Charles  M.  Goodsell. 

The  Examinee  :  A  Monthly  Peview  of  Peligious  and  Humane  Ques- 
tions and  of  Literature.  Chicago :  Hev.  Edward  C.  Towne, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Every  Saturday  :  An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Boston  :  James 
It.  Osgood  c&  Co. 

Appleton's  Journal  of  Liteeatuee,  Science,  and  Aet.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  (&  Co. 

I  Feank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspapee.     Kevv  York  :  Frank  Leslie^ 
Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Once  a  TVeek  :  The  Lady's  Own  Journal.  New  York :  Frank 
Leslie. 

Newspaper  Amebican  Pepoetee,  and  Adveetisees'  Gazette.  New 
York  :   George  P.  Rovjell  dc  Co. 

The  Golden  Age.  New  York :  Theodore  Tilton,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher. 

The  Libeeal  Cheistian.     New  York  :  IL  W.  Bellows^  D.D.,  Editor. 

The  Home  Jouenal.     New  York :  Montis  Phillips  cfc  Co. 

The  Jewish  Mebsengee.  New  York :  Rev.  S.  M.  Isaacs  <Sc  Sons^ 
Editors  and  Publishers. 

The  Jewish  Times.     New  York:  M.  Ellinger,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

The  Israelffe.  Cincinnati :  Rev.  I.  M.  Wise,  Editor  ;  Bloch  db  Co., 
Publishers. 

The  Hebrew.     San  Francisco.     Philip  Jacohy. 

The  Hebrew  Observer.     San  Francisco.      William  Saalhurg. 
The  Voice  of  Israel.     San  Francisco.    Z.  Kaplan  and  S.  Solomons. 
The  Jewish  Chronicle.     London,  England. 
The  Jewish  Kecobd.     London,  England. 


O  B  I  T  IT  A  H  Y  . 
Kev.  Bkrnhaki)  Illowy,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Tr  is  always  a  source  of  deep  sorrow  to  be  compelled  to  clironicle  the 
death  of  any  i)ul>lic  man,  be  his  creed  what  it  niay,  who  for  a  whole 
lifetime  has  labored  conscientiously  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  (tod  and  to  the 
cause  he  espoused;  but  when  that  man's  career  has  been  brou^^ht  to  an 
untimely  and  sad  end,  through  some  violent  and  sudden  accident,  the 
painful  nature  of  the  task  becomes  much  enhanced.  It  is  even  so  with 
our  departed  brother.  Rev.  Bp:rxiiard  Illowy,  of  Cincinnati.  But  a 
few  days  ago  he  was  in  sound  health,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
happiness  earned  by  a  well-spent  life.  Unlike  most  clergymen,  he  had 
succeeded  in  securing  for  himself  a  certain  competency  of  income ' 
which  would  enable  him  when  old  to  retire  in  comfort  from  the  toils 
and  struggles  of  the  world.  It  is  now  some  time  ago  that  the  Doctor 
resigned  his  office  in  the  ministry,  and  removed  to  his  farm  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  agricultural  pursuits.  On  Wednesday,  June 
21,  while  returning  home  from  Lebanon,  where  he  had  gone  to  pay  his 
taxes,  the  axle  of  his  buggy,  in  which  he  was  riding  with  his  young  son, 
broke,  thereby  throwing  both  father  and  son  heavily  to  the  ground. 
The  fall  received  by  the  Doctor  was  so  severe  as  to  dislocate  one  of 
the  vertebrge  near  the  neck,  thus  producing  complete  paralysis  of  the 
body  and  lower  extremities.  The  son,  fortunately  escaping  unhurt, 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  arrest  the  horse,  which  had  started  to  run 
away,  and  hasten  for  assistance.  The  injured  man  was  speedily  re- 
moved to  the  residence  of  a  friend,  where  he  was  attended  by  five  phy- 
sicians. Medical  skill  was,  however,  unavailing,  and  the  Doctor,  after 
twenty-four  hours  of  intense  suffering,  expired  on  Thursday,  June  22d. 
We  are  informed  that  he  was  entirely  conscious  to  the  last,  and  know- 
ing that  his  end  was  approaching,  gave  full  instructions  in  regard  to 
his  affairs,  and  bade  farewell  to  his  children  and  friends. 

We  were  unacquainted  with  the  deceased,  and  not  being  in  possession 
of  a  full  history  of  his  life,  can  only  give  the  following  brief  facts : — 

Berxhard  Illowy  was  born  in  Rollin,  Bohemia,  in  1814.  His  par- 
ents having  destined  him  for  the  Jewish  ministry,  he  became  at  the 
proper  age  a  student  in  the  Rabbinical  College  of  Rabbi  Moses  Sopher, 
of  Presburg,  Hungaiy.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  became  minister  of  the  congregation  at  Syracuse;  thence 
he  received  a  call  to  l^ew  Orleans,  where  he  remained  several  years,  8 
and  finally  accepted  the  pastorship  of  the  Shearith  Israel  congregation  \ 
at  Cincinnati,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  1869. 

He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  school  of  Judaism,  and  was  a  bitter  op-  j 
ponent  of  all  reforms.  This  feeling,  however,  did  not  seem  to  extend  to  I 
individuals,  for  with  the  reformed  clergymen  of  Cincinnati,  we  believe,  =  % 
he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  I 
body,  and  used  occasionally  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  fraternity.  He  is  \ 
represented  to  have  been  possessed  of  great  abilities,  to  have  had  a  | 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Science  and  Literature,  and  to  have  spoken :  I 
readily  Italian,  German,  Bohemian,  English,  and  Hebrew. 

May  the  soul  of  the  departed  rest  in  peace  ! 
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WHAT  IS  JUDAISM? 

A  FEW  WORDS  TO  THE  JEWS. 

By  Hev.  RAPHAEL  D'C.  LE^^^IN. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    PREFACE. 

"  Although  much  has  been  written  about  Judaism,  and  many  learned  works  hare  been  published 
for  the  information  of  the  world,  yet,  aa  there  is  nothing  in  the  vernacular  of  such  a  character  as  to 
present  within  a  moderate  compaes  the  full  principles,  doctrines,  views,  object,  and  destiny  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  bo  little  should  he  known  about  oar 
faith.  To  the  majority  of  Jews  themselves,  this  subject  Is,  from  the  same  cause,  yery  imperfectly 
understood ;  and  hence  the  great  opposition  which  is  made  to  the  Reformed  School  by  many  pious  and 
well-meaning  persons,  who  not  only  know  nothing  of  the  aim  of  Reform,  but  even  have  erroneoot  im 
preseions  as  to  what  constitutes  true  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Rabbins  and  the  traditions  of  IsraeL 
To  supply  this  want,  therefore— to  place  before  the  public  a  brief  but  thorough  explanation  of  th* 
principles  of  Judaism,  in  a  style  simple  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  all  —has  this  essay  be«i 
prepared.    In  it  will  be  found  all  that  I  believe  to  be  included  under  the  title  of  Judaism." 


OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS   ON    "WHAT    IS   JUDAISM?'' 

"  The  author  of  this  essay  is  a  leader  among  the  Reformed  Jews,  and  he  states  his  case  with  eon 
ftiderable  force  and  logic. ...We  must  confess  that  his  views  are  noteworthy  for  their  broad  liberality 
....The  essay  is  very  interesting  reading,  and,  aside  from  its  literary  merits,  possesses  ralue  because 
of  the  discussion  it  is  likely  to  give  birth  to." — New  York  Herald. 

"This  is  a  timely  essay.. ..The  work  is  deeply  interesting,  and  will  doubtless  enlist  the  attention 
4t  all  thoughtful  readers,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  wide-spreading  influence  of  Rationalistie  prin* 
ciples." — New  York  Evening  Expreat. 
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and  discusses  them  on  a  broad,  elevated  plane,  where  all  truly  enlightened  minds  can  meet  him  with 
confidence,  respect,  and  mutual  benefit" — Hoitit  JourruiL 

"  The  author  writes  with  much  earnestness  and  feeling.,.. His  style  Is  direct  and  forcible.... A 11 
who  give  any  attention  to  the  religious  movements  of  our  time  will  be  interested  in  its  perusal."— 7^ 
L(beraX  Christian. 

"This  is  just  the  book  which  has  long  been  needed.... We  heartily  recommend  this  book.... A 
earefnl  perusal  of  Mr.  Lewin's  presentation  of  this  subject  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  many... .it  ia 
worthy  the  attention  of  all."— TA«  Church  QozttU. 
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THE   WAE    OF    THE    TRIBES. 

Frederick  the  Great,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Voltaire,  wrote  as 

follows : 

"  ATaj  you  never  be  disgusted  with  tlie  sciences  by  the  quarrels  of 

their  cultivators  ;  a  race  of  men  no  better  than  courtiers  ;  often  enough 

as  greedy,  intriguing,  false,  and  cruel  as  these. 

"  And  how  sad  for  mankind  that  the  very  interpreters  of  Heaven's 

commandments — the   theologians,    I   mean — are  sometimes  the  most 

dangerous  of    all !     professed  messengers  of  the  Divinity,  yet   men 

sometimes  of  obscure  ideas  and  pernicious  behavior,  their  soul  blown 

out  with  mere  darkness,  full  of  gall  and  pride  in  proportion  as  it  is 

empty  of  truths.     Every  thinking  being  who  is  not  of  their  opinion  is 

II  atheist." 

This  reflection   on    those  who  should  be  the  faithful  teachers  of 

God's  children  and  their  guides  to  the  holy  shrine  of  religion  is  as 

justly  applicable  to  the  clergy  generally  in  1871  as  it  was  in  1730,     Its 

criticism  is  even  capable  of  further  extension,  for  in  our  day  it  is  not 

only  men  of  obscure  ideas  and  pernicious  behavior  whose  souls  are 

full  of  gall  and  pride,  but  also  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  char- 

tci.     It  is  more  on  this  account  that  they  become  so  dangerous  to 

iiankind  and  inflict  so  much  injury  on  the  cause  it  is  their  solemn  duty 

>  protect.     Fortunately  we  have  reached  an  era  of  civilization  when 

•ligioua  dissensions  do  not  produce  such  calamitous  results  as  of  old. 

riicy  do  not  now  let  loose  on  society  all  the  evils  of  war  and  manure 

!ie  earth  with  human  blood,  nor  do  they,  except  in  isolated  instances, 

Ifect  individual  liberty.     The  cry  of  infidelity  and  atheism  which  is 

t'tcn  raised  against  some  bold  denouncer  of  religious  error  cannot  now 

consign  that  one  to  the  bodily  t(»rture  of  the  rack,  or  to  the  fires  of  the 
Vol.  I.— 31 
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JiiquisiLiun.  Tlio.se  institutions  of  ecclesiastical  barbarity  exist  only  in 
the  mind  as  remembrances  of  an  age  when  every  crime  was  perpetrated 
in  ilic  name  of  religion,  and  when  bigotry  and  superstition  transformed 
men  into  beasts.  Nevertheless  mankind  is  to-day  as  much  as  ever 
divided  into  sects  and  factions,  each  maintaining  its  own  theories  and 
doctrines  to  be  the  only  true  light  from  heaven,  and  denouncing  in  no 
unmeasured  terms  all  who  presume  to  think  otherwise.  Yet  would 
these  dissensions  produce  no  great  harm  were  it  not  for  the  pious 
efforts  of  theologians,  who  fan  the  flames  of  discord  by  their  continual 
quarrels  and  controversies,  and  by  the  little  charity  they  evince  to 
each  other.  It  is  in  these  disputes  they  show  how  full  of  gall  and 
pride  they  are,  and  how  little  they  care  in  reality  for  the  acquirement 
of  truth.  They  not  only  waste  almost  their  whole  lives  in  perpetual 
wrangling,  but  often  conduct  their  discussions  in  so  violent  a  temper, 
and  with  such  bitter  feelings  of  hostility  as  actually  to  forget  the  com- 
mon decency  observed  among  gentlemen.  Thus  are  their  feuds  trans- 
mitted to  their  followers,  who  either  perpetuate  the  quarrel  among 
themselves,  or,  judging  of  religion  by  the  actions  of  its  avowed  inter- 
preters, conclude  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  shams  of  life,  and 
not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  the  one  ease  the 
interests  of  peace  and  harmony  are  sacriiiced,  and  large  sections  of  a 
community  set  at  variance  ;  in  tlie  other,  contempt  for  the  teachings  of 
religion  is  engendered,  which  with  so  many  is  but  the  fii*st  step  towards 
a  vicious  and  demoralized  life.  Bacon  expresses  merely  .a  truism 
when  he  says,  "  Nothing  doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  Church, 
and  drive  men  out  of  the  Church,  as  breach  of  unity." 

We  respectfully  submit  the  preceding  remarks  to  the  consideration 
of  our  American  Rabbis — as  they  are  pleased  to  term  themselves — who 
are  doing  all  in  their  power,  it  seems,  not  only  to  produce  a  greater 
schism  in  Israel  than  at  present  exists,  but  also  to  disgust  their  own  fol- 
lowers with  all  religious  matters,  and  to  alienate  from  the  Reform  cause 
many  worthy  brethren  who  might  otherwise  join  our  ranks.  Another 
month  has  passed  away,  and  still  the  Cincinnati  Rabbinical  Conference 
continues  to  agitate  the  community.  Far  from  any  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation, it  appears  to  be  the  desire  and  aim  of  the  contestants  to  widen 
the  breach,  and  to  bring  their  petty  feud  prominently  before  the  public, 
BO  that  every  one  may  see  how  gentlemanly  Jewish  clergymen  conduct 
a  relio-ious  controversy.  Almost  every  minister  of  note  and  a  great 
many  of  no  note  are  nosv  involved  in  the  difficulty.  The  press  and  the 
pulpit  are  made  the  vehicles  to  spread  the  shame,  and  to  make  matters 
worse.  Even  our  staid  old  contemporary  the  Jewish  3Iesse7iger,\\\\o^Q 
worthy   editor  may  justly  be   considered   the   representative   of  the 
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Orthodox  party,  has  received  a  good  share  of  personal  abuse  from  the 
Jeioish  Times  for  having  had  the  presumption  to  address  to  the  Heform 
congregations  a  well-written  article  replete  with  sound  and  wholesome 
advice.  In  grateful  recognition  of  this  abuse,  however,  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  the  reverend  editor  in  a  second  article  completely  lost  his 
temper,  and  designated  his  opponent  "  a  henchman,"  "  an  apology  for  a 
man,"  and  a  "  mischievous  little  Mephistopheles  in  spectacles."  As 
was  to  have  been  expected  these  complimentary  titles  were  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  their  generous  bestower  was  in  the  subsequent  week  duly 
announced  to  be  the  "  unspectacled  and  unveiled  little  Mokannah  of 
the  Messenger^''  whose  ''outward  visage  is  a  true  representation  of  the 
face  of  his  soul."     llow  extremely  reiined! 

The  whole  brunt  of  the  contest  ^is  of  course  divided  between  the 
Israelite  and  the  Jewish  Times^  the  organs  of  Drs.  Wise  and  Eiuhorn, 
though  both  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Iveform.(?)  The  affectionate 
manner  in  which  their  editors  write  of  each  other  personally,  is  emi- 
nently entitled  to  admiration.  To  judge  of  Dr.  Wise's  character  from 
the  pages  of  the  Times^  one  would  conclude  that  in  the  whole  range 
of  ecclesiastical  history  no  more  depraved  being  can  be  found.  lie  is 
there  spoken  of  as  a  man  devoid  of  every  principle  and  sentiment  of 
honor,  who  seeks  only  his  own  aggrandizement  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, and  caring  little  who  or  what  is  injured  so  long  as  his  end  is 
gained.  lie  is  over  and  over  again  called  a  "  charlatan  "  and  a 
"  chameleon,"  and  has  positively  not  been  allowed  to  possess  even  a 
redeeming  quality.  On  the  other  side  the  Israelite  deals  out  tremen- 
dous blows  as^ainst  its  clerical  adversaries  and  "  their  declinino;  New 
York  organ."  The  following  extract  from  the  Israelite  of  July  2Sth 
is  charming  in  its  style  if  not  in  its  classical  English  : 

"  Ellinger  addressing  religious  admonition  to  congregations,  what 
a  shameful  hypocrisy  !  what  a  damnable  harlequinade  !  Ellinger  ad- 
dresses religious  admonition  to  congregations!  That  beats  all.  July 
20,  1S71,  it  was  exactly  twenty-five  years  that  the  writer  of  these  lines 
landed  in  IS^ew  York,  since  when  he  has  been  a  close  observer  of 
events,  especially  those  touching  Judaism,  nevertheless  lie  does  not 
recollect  a  precedence  in  American  Jewish  history,  that  a  gentleman 
of  Ellinger's  reputation  addressed  religious  admonition  to  congregations, 
if  we  are  not  permitted  to  point  to  the  addresses  of  baptized  Jews  in 
behalf  of  conversion  societies  thrown  broadcast  over  the  countrj^  But 
it  is  too  small  a  piece  of  demagogism,  too  easily  discerned.  We  need 
say  no  more." 

We  know  not  how  many  of  our  co-religionists  relish  this  style  of 
literature.     Perhaps  there  are  some  who  rejoice  to  sec  AVise  slandered 
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in  tlie  Thaes^  and  Ellin^^er  in  tlic  Juraelite.  Wc  trust  for  the  credit 
of  the  Jewish  name  tliere  are  not  vci2iT\y.  F<jr  ourselves,  we  regard 
this  wretched  ])aper  warfare  as  a  most  contemptible  specimen  of  jour- 
nalism.    We  pity  the  writers  from  the  depths  of  our  soul! 

And  after  all,  what  is  gained  by  these  attacks  ?  Does  the  Times 
imagine  that  anything  it  may  say  or  do  can  deprive  Dr.  Wise  of  Lis 
influence,  or  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  ]>ublic  ?  Is  that  jour- 
nal so  blind  in  its  fury  as  not  to  see  that  already  Wise  has  the  best  of 
the  fight?  Does  it  not  know  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  endorse 
its  judgment  of  Wise?  Certainly  that  gentleman  is  not  free  from 
faults.  During  his  long  career  of  twenty-five  years,  he  has  given  re- 
peated examples  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  But  if  we  are  to  ex- 
amine so  closely  a  man's  life,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
and  bringing  to  light  every  foible,  every  error,  every  blemish  ;  the 
purest  and  best  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny.  There  is  no  human  being 
free  from  fault,  nor  is  tliere  any  one  who  has  not  some  good  quality, 
llow  much  nobler,  then,  it  is  to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  our 
brothers'  failings !  Admitting  that  Dr.  AVise  has  erred,  grievously 
erred  in  several  instances,  will  any  one  deny  that  fur  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  labored  for  the  advancement  of  Israel ;  that  to  his  inde- 
fatigable exertions  the  success  of  the  reform  is  mainly  due ;  that  while 
others  have  been  content  to  look  idly  on,  he  has  devoted  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  to  the  defence  of  Judaism  ? 
Does  the  Jewish  Times  seriously  believe  that  in  their  belittling  Dr. 
Wise  at  this  late  day,  it  can  alienate  from  him  the  affections  of  his 
flock,  and  the  love  of  hundreds,  outside  of  his  own  congregation,  who 
respect  him  for  his  industry,  his  talent,  his  open-handed  charity  ? 
How  silly,  then,  how  futile  are  its  ravings ! 

I^or  has  the  other  side  acted  with  more  wisdom,  for  no  one  will  judge 
of  Mr.  Ellinger's  character  by  the  IsraeUte'^s  standard.  Both  parties  will 
be  judged  by  their  own  doings,  and,  so  far  as  their  writings  in  the  pres- 
ent controversy  are  concerned,  they  have  both  done  enough  to  make 
the  public  think  very  unfavorably,  not  of  each  other,  but  of  themselves. 
But  perhaps  our  readers  will  imagine  that  this  kind  of  vituperative 
writing  is  confined  merely  to  the  editorial  columns  of  those  journals, 
and  that,  aside  from  the  indecent  language  of  the  protest,  the  minis- 
ters who  take  part  in  the  quarrel  indulge  in  a  more  moderate  style. 
We  assure  them  such  is  not  the  case.  Weekly  these  gentlemen  hurl 
their  thunderbolts  against  each  other  from  the  press  and  pulpit,  forget- 
ful alike  of  decency  as  of  their  sacred  calling.  Their  effusions  fully  dem- 
onstrate that  their  souls  are  "full  of  gall  and  pride."  In  evidence,  we 
submit  the  following  choice  extracts  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Huebsch: 


/ 
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^'  The  entire  protest  betra)'S  most  unmistakably  the  character  of  the 
agitator,  aiming  at  a  sensation,  in  order  the  sooner  to  attain  liis  detesta- 
ble end.  .  .  .  Every  word  in  this  protest  betrays  the  foul  intent 
and  endeavor  of  inciting  and  embittering  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
public.  .  .  .  Are  these  things  presented  "in  the  light  of  truth  by 
said  protests,  and  inasmuch  as  those  gentlemen  were  so  infinitely  for- 
tunate as  to  secure  the  si2:nature  of  a  renecade  from  the  conference  to 
their  protest,  let  them  interrogate  this  renegade,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  he  is  so  destitute  of  honor  and  veracity  as  not  to  question  in 
turn  the  lying  and  calumnious  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  have  been  disjointed  and  prevaricated  in  said  protest." 

AVe  quote  also  from  a  report  which  appeared  in  the  Jewish  Times,  of 
a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Jastrow  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Dr.  Szold  of  Baltimore : 

"  The  mournful  significance  of  the  Conference  in  Cincinnati  is  typi- 
fied in  the  words  of  the  prophet :  '  Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine 
mixed  with  water.'  .  .  .  There  in  Cincinnati  the  silver  has  become 
dross.  .  .  .  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  if  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
religion  sit  side  by  side  with  those  who  are  unworthy,  with  those  who 
have  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  world.  .  .  All  those  who  sat  with 
this  man  (Dr.  Mayer)  carried  on  a  frivolous  game,  not  only  with  reli- 
gion, but  with  morality.  The  silver  of  independent  conviction  becomes 
the  dross  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit.  .  .  Silver  and  dross  must  not  be 
wedded  together.  That  is  the  immorality  in  that  conference,  against 
which  the  heart  revolts;  not  only  the  heart  of  every  Israelite,  but  also 
of  every  non-Israelite,  even  that  of  every  infidel,  must  revolt  against 

such  a  mixture An  assembly  that  pretends  to  labor  in 

the  interest  of  Judaism  and  displays  the  spectacle  of  such  a  decay  of 
all  moral  conceptions,  is  an  apparition  that  fills  us  with  grief." 

Many  more  instances  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  pulpits  of 
almost  all  our  congregations  have  been  desecrated  by  language  better 
fitted  for  the  bar-room  of  a  tavern  than  for  the  house  of  God ;  but  we 
think  we  have  given  our  readers  sufficient  of  these  coarse  productions 
to  convince  them  that  this  warfare  has  gone  far  enough,  and  that  it 
should  now  be  made  to  cease. 

We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  counsel  congregations  to  adopt  arbitrary 
measures  with  their  ministers.  It  is  the  place  of  the  ministers 
to  lead  their  congregations,  and  not  to  be  led  by  them ;  but  when 
those  whose  solemn  duty  it  is  to  teach  and  enlighten,  to  promote 
peace,  good  will,  charity,  and  love  among  all  men,  prostitute  their 
holy  office  by  railing  mercilessly  at  each  other,  and  by  giving  vent  to 
angry  passions  unworthy  of  teachers  of  religion,  they  put  themselves 
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oil  a  level  with  other  men,  and  deserve  to  he  rehukcd  accord iri'^ly. 
AVc  therefore  recommend  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  ending  the  strife, 
that  the  congregations  of  all  the  ministers  who  have  participated  in  it, 
be  they  of  the  Conference  party  or  of  the  protesting  faction,  enter  their 
solemn  protest  against  the  ungodly  spirit  which  has  characterized  the 
entire  affair.  Let  them  state  in  unequivocal  terms  that  they  disap- 
prove the  course  taken  by  their  ministers,  and  that  they  will  no  longer 
consent  to  bear  the  shame  which  their  bickerinirs  are  causing.  Let 
them  positively  refuse  even  to  listen  to  any  proposition  emanating  from  the 
Conference  or  its  opposers,  be  it  ever  so  good,  until  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  ditHculty  has  been  made,  or  at  least  until  both  parties  have  learned 
to  discuss  religious  questions  as  gentlemen.  By  united  action  on  the  part 
of  the  congregations,  the  eyes  of  the  ministers  will  be  opened,  and  they 
will  be  taught  to  see  themselves  in  the  light  which  others  regard  them. 
There  is  enough  work  before  them,  if  they  are  zealous  in  their  calling, 
and  are  anxious  to  promote  Israel's  welfare  and  true  religious  knowl- 
edge. Besides  sermonizing  to  their  congregations,  performing  mar- 
riages, burying  the  dead,  and  receiving  large  salaries  and  handsome 
presents,  there  are  other  duties  quite  as  incumbent  on  faithful  servants  of 
God.  Magnificent  as  are  our  temples,  numerous  as  are  our  Sunday- 
schools,  there  is  yet  an  appalling  amount  of  ignorance  in  the  commu- 
nity on  those  very  subjects  with  which  every  Jew  should  be  acquainted. 
The  beautiful  literature  of  our  people,  our  very  history,  even  the  sub- 
lime principles  of  Judaism  are  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  Jews 
themselves.  How,  theu,  can  we  expect  our  Christian  brethren  to  ap- 
preciate them  ?  Here  is  labor  enough  for  our  ministers.  Many  of 
them  possess  the  ability  to  instruct  the  people,  but  lack  the  energy  and 
the  perseverance  necessary  to  the  good  work.  With  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Wise,  but  few  of  our  so-called  rabbis  have  worked  in  this  direction. 
He  has  ;  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  his  writings  and  lectures,  notwith- 
standing their  defects,  have  at  least  tended  to  elevate  Judaism,  both  with- 
in and  without  our  fold.  Let  others,  instead  of  sneering  at  his  labors, 
go  and  do  likewise.  Let  them  use  the  pen,  and  the  brains  God  has 
^iven  them,  for  good  and  noble  purposes. 

Again,  there  are  hundreds  of  our  brethren  who  belong  to  no  congre- 
gation, who  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  hardly  visit  the  house  of 
worship,  whose  children  do  not  attend  the  Sunday-schools,  whose 
homes  perhaps  are  never  entered  by  a  teacher  of  religion,  except  in  the 
case  of  death.  Here  is  labor  enough  for  our  ministers.  Kindness  is  the 
truest,  the  noblest  form  of  charity.  Let  them  seek  out  their  poorer 
brethren  and  mix  more  with  them.  Let  them  visit  their  homes  and  ad- 
minister to  them  the  sweet  consolation  of  religion.     Let  them  regard 
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those  young  creatures  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  their  faith  as  mem- 
bers of  Israel's  family — as  co-workers  with  them  in  their  mission  of  hu- 
manity, and  instruct  them  accordingly.  Let  them  seek  to  raise  the 
fallen,  cheer  tlie  oppressed,  console  the  bereaved,  encourage  the  needy, 
and  enlio'hten  the  i«;norant.  This  is  work  which  cannot  take  auo;ht 
from  their  pride;  it  cannot  lower  them,  it  can  only  elevate  others. 
This  is  tlie  true  minister's  office.  The  poorest  curates  and  pastors  of  other 
denominations  perform  their  duty  in  this  respect  better  than  some  of 
our  best  educated  and  best  paid  rabbis. 

But  if  indeed  our  clergy,  either  from  lack  of  inclination  or  zeal  or 
energy  or  abilitj^,  care  not  to  do  these  tilings,  but  consider  the  regular 
fulfilment  of  their  oblio-ations  to  their  con^-reorations  as  a  full  dischar2;e 
of  all  theirduties  as  ministers  of  God's  word — then,  we  say,  let  them  rest 
quietly  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  their  sinecures,  and  not  seek  to  agitate  the 
community  with  their  senseless  quarrels,  or  to  thrust  their  personal 
feuds  before  the  general  public. 


INDEPENDEXT  JOURNALISM. 

We  have  received  letters  from  different  sections  of  the  country 
commending  our  course,  and  affirming  our  views,  in  reference  to  the 
existing  quarrel  so  fiercely  raging  between  our  Jewish  ministers. 
Some  of  these  letters  are  from  gentlemen  holding  prominent  and 
responsible  positions  in  the  congregations  of  some  of  the  dissentious 
rabbis.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging to  us  to  know  that  w^e  are  sustained  in  our  independent  position 
with  regard  to  this  unfortunate  and  fruitless  contention.  We  are  thus 
convinced  that  there  are  of  our  faith  many  who  appreciate  independent 
journalism,  and  who  deeply  deplore  the  chaotic  conception  of  our  reli- 
gion those  squabbling  clergymen  tend  to  breed  in  the  public  mind. 

The  object  of  a  journal  of  any  description,  and  particularly  one 
devoted  to  religion,  is  and  should  be  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the 
enlightonment  of  its  readers  upon  all  questions  relating  to  or  affecting 
the  general  welfare.  Such  an  object  can  be  accomplished  only  by  cool 
and  friendly  discussion.  "No  good  can  be  achieved  by  criminations 
and  recriminations ;  and  nothing  more  effectually  conduces  to  steep  a 
journal  in  contempt,  and  to  break  the  force  of  its  arguments,  than  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  course.  The  Press  is  certainly  invested  with  incal- 
culable influence,  either  to  the  production  of  good  or  evil  results.  As 
this  influence  is  employed,  so  will  be  the  fruit.  The  public  mind  is 
moulded  by  it.  Public  opinion  is  formed  by  it.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  do  not  think  for  themselves  upon  general  matters — attribut- 
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incr  to  the  Press  the  office  to  think  for  tliem.     To  be  convinced,  tliev 

CD  7  m) 

demand  lofi:ical  discussion,  as  tliat  is  always  the  most  effective  aid  to 
the  eludication  of  truth,  not  rlietoric  and  personalities.  The  brawny 
arm  can  strike  very  hard  blows,  but  cannot  strike  conviction.  To 
reach  the  mind  a  more  gentle  method  must  be  used. 

We  have  boldly  and  fearlessly  discriminated  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.  AVe  have  occupied  the  vantage  ground  of  indifference  to 
either  of  them,  and  have  faithfully  and  zealously  endeavored  to  hold 
up  to  their  gaze  the  damaging  effect  of  their  unworthy  and  unnatural 
dissensions.  If  ministers,  who  stand  behind  public  journals,  entertain 
antagonistic  opinions  in  relation  to  subjects  which  nearly  concern  the 
public  welfare,  and  insist  upon  publicly  debating  the  merits  of  their 
respective  positions,  the  public  has  the  right  to  demand  that  they  do 
so  in  a  proper  and  enlightened  manner.  If  they  are  bent  upon  con- 
verting themselves  into  theological  pugilists,  they  should  retire  from  the 
office  the  public  has  bestowed  upon  them — the  office  of  thinking  for 
the  people — and  give  vent  to  their  contentious  dispositions  in  such 
deep  seclusion  that  the  public  will  not  be  annoyed  by  their  growls  and 
groans. 


From  the  Israelite. 

DEFEXCE  OF  DK.  WISE. 

The  protest  actually  begins  with  the  declaration  "  God  is  not  the 
substance  of  nature.''  This  is  most  likely  intended  against  our  state- 
ment '*  Jehovah  is  the  substance,"  etc.  Xeither  we  nor  anybody  ac- 
quainted with  philosophical  terms  has  ever  used  such  absurd  words. 
We  are  not  going  to  point  out  to  those  gentlemen  the  impossibility  of 
any  substance  to  exist  on  the  side  of  the  eternal  and  absolute  substance, 
because  we  would  have  to  point  to  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  which  might 
give  them  the  cramps  in  their  holy  stomachs.  We  point  only  to  the 
absurdity  in  the  terms.  If  God  is  not  the  substance  of  nature,  then  he 
is  the  accidence  thereof,  hence  he  is  secondary  to  another  and  superior 
power  in  nature,  which  we  do  not  admit.  It  appears  those  gentlemen 
know  of  no  difference  between  substance  and  substratum.  If  men  are 
in  a  rage,  they  must  use  their  natural  slang,  but  no  philosophical  terms; 
thev  are  alwavs  successful  in  the  former,  never  in  the  latter. 

Next  comes  the  falsehood  called  in  the  language  of  those  gentlemen 
"  the  lie  "  (we  never  use  such  terms).  The  protest  states  :  '*  The  origi- 
nator of  that  conference  (Wise)  positively  repudiated  the  personal  God, 
and  emphatically  denied  that  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  was  taught 
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b}^  Judaism."  That  is  it  which  is  the  lie  in  the  phraseology  of  those 
gentlemen.  Mayer  accidentally  disavowed  his  belief  in  a  personal  God, 
as  the  vulgar  acception  of  this  term  runs.  This  creating  sensation, 
AVise  proposed  for  discussion,  mark  it,  "Wise  proposed  a  tliesis  for  dis- 
cussion, which  the  Conference  refused  to  do — and  that  thesis  was  that 
the  attribute  of  personality  in  connection  with  God,  was  taken  over 
from  philosophy  into  theology  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  incarnation; 
but  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  is  the  substance,  unlimited,  eternal,  and 
infinite.  This  was  not  positively  maintained  as  the  protest  has  it;  it 
was  propoSx,d  to  be  debated,  in  order  to  explain  or  correct  Mayer's 
statement.  Those  protesting  gentlemen  are  not  so  blind  that  they  did 
not  see  this  in  public  print;  but  they  are  too  wicked  to  adhere  to  truth, 
cind  too  malicious  not  to  pick  up  any  pin  to  stick  somebody  for  a 
pastime.  AVe  expect  from  those  who  are  neither  our  personal  enemies 
nor  habitual  liars,  to  revoke  their  signatures  from  this  point  of  the 
protest. 

The  next  falsehood  in  the  protest,  called  in  the  phraseology  of  those 
gentlemen,  etc.,  is  this:  "He,  furthermore,  designated  the  God  of  the 
Bible  as  being  implacable,  meting  out  punishment,  but  showing  no 
mercy  and  forgiving  no  sin,  etc.,"  which  Ilirsch  and  Jastrow  have  so 
"  that  Biblical  Judaism  knows  of  no  God  of  love  and  forgiveness,  etc.," 
not  a  word  of  all  of  which  in  either  presentation  is  true.  We  do  not 
maintain  to  know  all  about  God,  and  speak  of  Ilim  only  where  we 
suppose  to  know.  I,  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  declare  that  I  have 
not  spoken  of  the  God  of  the  Bible  in  that  connection,  as  being  either 
placable  or  implacable,  as  meting  out  punishment  or  reward,  as  show- 
ing no  mercy,  nor  liave  I  said  that  Biblical  Judaism  knows  of  no  God 
of  love  and  forgiveness;  nor  have  I  mentioned  God,  Judaism,  Bible, 
love,  forgiveness,  or  one  of  the  above  words  in  my  statement,  objecting 
to  tlie  current  theories  of  salvation,  redemption,  remission  of  sins,  re- 
generation, etc.  I  declare  both  the  above  statements  a  conglomeration 
of  falsehoods  and  malice.  AVhat  we  have  said  in  the  Conference,  we 
have  spoken  and  pul>lished  often  before,  and  will  explain  again  to  our 
friends  in  proper  time  and  place.  To  our  enemies,  however,  we  owe 
nothing,  but  the  simple  statement  that  they  have  stated  a  downright 
falsehood. 

We  arenotdone  as  yet  with  the  blunders  of  that  document.  Those 
gentlemen  quote  the  words  "looking  down  upon  heaven  and  earth," as 
to  hint  that  the  ]>ible  says  somewhere,  God  looks  down  upon  lieaven 
and  cartli.  To  tlie  best  of  our  knowledge  there  is  no  such  passage  in 
tlie  Bible. 

«  #  #  *  -X-  *  -K-  -X  -K-  #  # 
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The  protests  startini;  from  those  false  i>rernises,  arrive  at  tlie  won- 
derful conclusion,  "whoever  teaches  the  existence  of  an  impersonal 
God  \\',i?>'ij)so  facto  renounced  Judaism."  Ilirsch  and  Jastrow's  version 
*' places  that  member  without  the  pale  of  Judaism."  This  is  mere 
ignorance  and  not  malice,  we  believe.  Maimonides  decides  otherwise, 
and  he,  deciding  in  the  name  of  the  Talmud,  is  orthodox  enough  for 
us.  He  says  in  Yad  Hachasakah,  Iliichoth  Teshuhah,  cliapter  3, 
Paragraph  7:  "Five  are  called  Minim  (standing  outside  of  the  pale 
of  Judaism),  he  who  says  there  is  no  God,  or  the  world  lias  no  gov- 
ernor ;  he  who  says  the  world  has  one  or  more  governors ;  he  who  believes 
in  a  Supreme  Being  who  has  body  and  figure ;  he  who  says  He  was  not 
alone  the  first  who  gave  form  to  all  things;  he  who  worships  a  star  or 
a  planet  or  any  other  object  to  be  a  mediator  between  him  and  the 
Lord  of  the  universe."  Maimonides  has  this  test  of  orthodoxy  in  regard 
to  God: 

1.  God's  existence. 

2.  God's  providence. 
!      3.  God's  unity. 

\      4.  God's  being  the  first  cause. 

5.  Xo  mediator  between  God  and  man. 

He  does  not  even  require  tlie  attribute  "Creator"  as  a  test  of 
orthodoxy.  The  positive  statements  concerning  God  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  work,  also  contain  no  more  than  the  above  points  as  the  test 
of  orthodoxy.  He  speaks  nowhere  of  the  belief  in  this  or  that  attribute 
of  God  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  He  says  negatively,  "It  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  that  God  is  neither  a  body  nor  a 
person,"  (Yesod  Hatorah  I.  8.)  He  uses  the  expression  jt'^'^S'i  s^a. 
Gupli  signifies  body,  what  is  Giteviahf  It  also  signifies  bod}-,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  a  human  oro:anism.  for  it  is  used  also  of  the  an2:els. 
(Ezek.  i.  11,  23;  Daniel  x.  6.)  It  is  the  only  Hebrew  equivalent  for 
person.  Hence  we  might  say  with  much  more  justice,  that  those  who 
declare  God  personal  stand  outside  of  the  pale  of  Judaism.  We  will  not 
go  into  Maimonides'  speculation  on  the  divine  attributes  in  his  Moreh 
(L,  55,  etc.),  according  to  which  no  positive  attribute,  except  those  de- 
rived from  His  manifestations  in  nature,  must  be  brought  in  connection 
with  God.  (See  chapter  58.)  We  will  not  quote  the  other  Jewish 
philosopliers,  none  of  whom  had  an  idea  of  the  attribute  "  personal ;  " 
because  the  men  of  the  protest,  orthodox  and  pietistical  as  they  have 
become  just  now,  we  suppose  for  efifect,  they  will  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  mere  philosophers.  Therefore  we  refer  to  the  Yad 
Hachasakah  only. 

The  nucleus  of  Maimonides'  statement  is,  that  we  know  only  the 
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existence,  tlie  unity,  the  providence,  and  the  imniediateness  of  God. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  substance  or  the  nature  thereof.     All  we 

:now  about  Ilirn  except  the  above  points,  are  deductions  from  His 
Inanifestations  in  the  universe.     Ilence  attributes  of  the  substance  can 

)e  negative  onh'.     What  is  personal,  ye  fanatics  ?   Is  it  not  an  attribute 

)f  the  substance?  How  dare  you  attribute  it  to  God?  Where  in  the 
Bible,  Talnuid,  or  any  post-biblical  post-Talmudical  book  of  authority 
Is  an  Israelite  prohibited  to  philosophy?  Who  gives  you  fanatics  the 
[•ight  to  interfere  with  any  man's  reason  or  conscience?     The  attribute 

)ersonal  in  connection  with  God  is  the  product  of  the  Anti-Spinoza 
|)hilosopliy.     All  Jewish  literature  has  not  even  a  word  for  it.     'No 

[sraelite  is  required  to  believe  according  to  Descartes  or  Locke,  Leib- 
[litz   or  Wolf,  Kant  or  Fichte,  Schelling  or  Hegel;   nevertheless  the 

ittribute  "personal"  is  the  ofi'spring  of  modern  philosophy.  Judaism 
knows  nothing  of  it,  and  the  protesting  gentlemen  know  very  little  ot 


udaism.     So  much  about  ignorance. 

*  vf  *  * 
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The  Life  of  Maximilian  Robespierre,  with  extracts  from  his  unpubHshed  corre- 
[spondence.     By  G.  H.  Lewes. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  September,  1835.     Art.  Robespierre. 
History  of  the  Girondists.     By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine, 

For  nearly  a  century  the  name  of  Eobespierre  has  been  synonymous 
I  with  every  vice  that  a  depraved  nature  can  be  guilty  of,  and  with 
every  crime  named  in  the  criminal  code.  The  vocabulary  of  venom- 
ous epithets  has  been  exhausted  in  turn  by  nearly  every  historian  who 
has  essayed  to  write  the  history  of  the  frightful  times  in  which  it  was 
jEobespierre's  fate  to  be  cast.  Few  have  cared  to  look  beyond  the 
pages  of  the  standard  histories  of  the  revolution,  into  the  authorities 
I  from  which  these  historians  have  drawn  their  facts.  Those  who  have 
done  so,  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  unfolding  of  the  truth  con- 
cerning one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  interesting  characters  that 
figure  in  the  world's  histor}- — wonderful  in  that  he  alone,  in  all  history, 
stands  out  as  one  who  reached  the  summit  of  supreme  authority  by  the 
unaided  powers  of  oratory — interesting  as  a  psychological  study,  ex- 
hibiting the  overmastering  power  of  an  idea  when  pursued  as  the  one 
object  in  life. 

While  the  histories  of  the  French  Eevolution  abound  with  extracts 
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from  tli(3  speeches  of  nearly  all  tlie  principal  actors  in  that  great  politi-' 
cal  drama,  the  utterances  of  Il(jhe.spierre  are  seldom  met  with,  although| 
containing  passages  which  for  eloquence  have  never  heen  surpassed, 
which  Lord  Brougham  declared  equalled  "any  ever  uttered  by  De- 
mosthenes," and  which  for  purity  and  loftiness  of  sentiment  were 
worthy  of  a  lioman  in  the  days  of  Cato. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  will  suffice  to  show  upon  what  slender  ground  the  charges 
that  have  been  so  Ion ^r  unchallenojed  rest. 

Fran9ois-Maximilian-Josepli-Isidore  de  liobespierre  was  born  in  the 
year  1758,  in  the  provincial  town  of  Arras.     Ilis  mother  died  when 
he  was  but  a  few  years  of  age,  and  his  father  soon  after  deserted  I 
his   orphans,  leaving   behind   him   but    a   pittance,    consisting    of  aj  i 
small  farm  near  Arras.    The  bishop  of  the  district  superintended  the 
education   of  the   children,    sending    Maximilian    to  the   College    of 
Louis  Le  Grand   in  Paris,  in  1770.     Here  he  had  for  his  schoolfel- 
lows and  playmates  two  boys  whose  lives  and  tragic  histories  were 
intimately    blended    with  his   own,  and    whose    deaths  have   served 
as    much,  perhaps,    as   any   thing   else   to    darken   with    infamy   hi.^  , 
memory.     The   names  of  these  were  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Dan- 
ton.     It   is   hard   to   imagine   these  three   as   innocent,  artless  chil- 
dren, playing,  sleeping,  running  hand  in  hand  together;  sharing- tlic- 
griefs,  the  joys   of  childhood,  and  then  think  of  Hobespierre  of  tluj 
Jacobins,  Danton   of  the  Cordeliers,  Camille   the  impetuous  orator, , 
all  animated  with  wild  ambition,  hurling  fierce  threats  at  each  other, 
and  the  latter  two  dying  by  the  dread  guillotine,  with  the  name  of 
Robespierre  fixed  to  the  death  warrant  of  each.     Of  such  varied  colored 
threads  is  the  mantle  of  destiny  woven. 

After  leaving  the  College  of  Louis  he  entered  the  law  school  of 
Paris  ;  here  he  spent  two  years,  and  this  was  the  period  that  the  char- 
acter which  was  to  play  such  a  terrible  part  in  the  world's  history  was 
formed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  was 
taking  such  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  French  people.  Robespierre 
w^as  one  of  the  closest  students  of  that  great  lover  of  humanity.  The 
*' Social  Contract"  was  his  constant  companion  in  his  hours  of  solitude. 
He  mastered  the  ideas  put  forth  in  that  wonderful  production,  and  they 
took  entire  possession  of  his  soul.  With  this  work  and  the  "  Discourse 
on  the  Inequality  of  Man  "  in  his  hand,  he  would  walk  in  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  in  the  shadow  of  that  home  of  royalty  would  medi- 
tate upon  the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  beheld  a  youth  of  eighteen  as 
secretary  of  state  decide  grave  questions  with  a  lo7i  mot,  and  a  negro  j 
page  of  a  king's  favorite  appointed  governor  of  a  royal  chateau. 
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From  such  scenes,  and  filled  with  such  studies,  he  retired  to  his 
ome  at  Arras,  and  commenced  tlie  simple  life  of  a  provincial  advocate. 
lis  life  at  this  period  would  be  barren  of  interest  but  for  two  events 
diich  strikingly  illustrate  his  character  in  an  entirely  opposite  position 
rom  what  it  is  customary  to  represent  it,  more  from  habit  than  con- 
iction.  Yery  soon  after  his  return  to  Arras,  he  received  a  judicial 
ppointment  in  the  criminal  court  of  the  district.  He  discharged  the 
lUties  of  the  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  and  the  people, 
intil  it  became  his  duty  to  pronounce  the  death  penalty  upon  a  convicted 
riminal.  The  punishment  of  death  was  so  abhorrent  to  his  nature, 
hat  rather  than  perform  this  duty  again  he  resigned  his  office.  When 
ve  think  of  his  poverty,  of  his  youth,  and  consequently  small  practice 
is  an  advocate,  we  will  rightly  estimate  the  sacrifice  he  here  makes  to 
lis  conscience,  and  will  be  prepared  to  think  well  before  judging  the 
jvents  of  his  after-life.  The  second  occurrence  to  which  we  allude 
s  his  defence  of  Dupond,  a  citizen  of  Arras  who  was  arrested  and 
;hreatened  with  imprisonment  under  the  authority  of  a  lettre  de 
mchet.  liobespierre  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal  in  the  de- 
ence  of  the  prisoner,  and  boldly  attacked  the  whole  system  of  lettres 
ie  cachet.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  was  in  the  age  when  over  50,000 
Df  these  letters  were  issued  by  a  single  government  official.  We  can 
then  appreciate  the  boldness  of  the  lonely  young  advocate  in  defying 
he  all-powerful  Government.  There  was  no  power  of  the  nobles  more 
prized  than  this,  and  nothing  w^as  surer  to  beget  their  enmity  than  an 
attack  upon  this  most  cherished  privilege. 

In  1789  the  French  nation  were  summoned  to  elect  their  representa- 
ives  to  the  States-General.  Robespierre  was  elected  to  represent  the 
district  of  Arras,  and  immediately  repaired  to  Paris.  His  life  up  to 
his  moment  had  been  singularly  free  from  anything  that  could  sug- 
gest tlie  career  that  he  was  now  about  to  enter  upon.  So  insignifi- 
cant Avas  he,  that  in  the  early  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  his  name  was  constantly  misspelt.  Historians  generallj^ 
agree  in  attributing  to  him  a  very  small  part  in  the  early  discussions 
in  the  Assembl}" ;  his  meagre  talents  w^ere  dwarfed  in  the  presence 
of  Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  and  Yergniaud.  Dumont,  in  his  recollections 
of  Mirabeau,  relates  a  scene  of  which  he  was  a  witness.  The  clergy 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Commons,  urging  action  in  regard  to  the  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Robespierre  arose,  and  in  a  short 
speech  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  clergy  to  unite  with  the  Connnons, 
the  true  friends  and  representatives  of  the  people,  and  thus  hasten 
legislation  and  procure  the  so  much  needed  relief.  This  speech,  we  are 
told  by  Dumont,  made  a  great  impression  upon  tlie  Assembly,  and 
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ll(>l)CS[)ierrc  Ijcciinie  a  iiiiirkcd  lUiui.  The  .suflcriii^  tliroii^^lioiit  Franco 
anioii*^  tlic  poorer  classes  was  most  intense.  Long  years  of  neglect  of 
the  material  interest  of  the  country  by  the  Government,  joined  with  a 
most  oppressive  taxation  of  wliicli  the  n<>l>ility  bore  no  l)art,  had 
culminated  in  a  distress  that  found  vent  in  loud  mnrmurings  and 
bloody  acts.  While  the  nobles  and  clergy  wer.e  contending  at  Ver- 
sailles for  precedence  over  the  people's  representatives  and  were  being 
met  with  a  dignified  opposition,  tiic  people  of  Paris  were  starving. 

But  at  length  the  crisis  came.  The  J^astile,  that  liated  engine  of 
tyranny,  was  destroyed,  and  the  populace,  released  from  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  order  and  maddened  by  hunger,  created  the  riots 
in  which  the  bakers  lost  their  lives.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Assembly  to  authorize  the  Government  to  declare  martial  law.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  student  of  Rousseau,  and  nobly  did  he  use 
it.  It  was  the  first  set  speech  made  by  Robespierre  in  the  Assembly. 
The  depth  of  feeling  and  earnestness  displayed  will  excuse  our  quoting 
a  single  extract:  "These  crimes  can  only  be  judged  by  the  nation  or 
its  representatives,  or  b}^  members  taken  from  your  body.  "We  should 
organize  a  tribunal  in  this  Assembly  to  take  a  final  and  definite  cogni- 
zance of  all  State  offences ;  we  should  trust  nothing  to  the  Procurexir 
du  Roi.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  the  constitution  will  be  stifled  in  its  craxlle, 
amid  all  our  deliberations."  It, will  be  noticed  here  that  Robespierre 
does  not  defend  the  acts  or  the  actors,  but  condemns  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  try  the  offenders.  lie  contends  for  constitu- 
tional not  arbitrary  measures.  Upon  D'Espremenil  exclaiming,  on 
another  occasion,  "They  are  not  men,  tliey  are  brigands,"  Robes- 
pierre replies,  "  I  will  use  the  name  of  men  only,  and  I  will  char- 
acterize them  sufficiently  in  stating  the  crime  of  which  they  are 
accused.  But  military  force  employed  against  men  is  a  crime,  when 
it  is  not  absolutely  indispensable,  and  you  must  not  forget  that  we 
are  in  a  moment  when  all  the  powers  are  annulled ;  when  the  peo- 
ple find  themselves  suddenly  released  from  long  oppression.  You 
must  not  forget  that  these  local  evils,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
rendered  to  you,  have  fallen  upon  men  whom  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully the  people  accuse  of  oppression.  Do  not  forget  that  these 
men,  led  away  by  the  remembrance  of  their  misery,  are  not  hardened 
culprits,  and  you  will  then  confess  that  exhortations  will  suffice  to 
pacify  them.  Let  us  beware  lest  this  love  of  tranquillity  become  a 
source  of  destruction  to  liberty.  Let  us  beware  lest  these  disorders 
only  serve  as  a  pretext  for  placing  terrible  arms  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  one  day  may  turn  them  against  liberty." 

Prophetic  words!     In  this  speech  we  can  discover  the  sentiments 
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|tliat  actuated  the  speaker,  and  also  perceive  a  trace  of  that  eloquence 
which  made  him  master  of  France. 

'       Tlie  editors  of  the  Illstoire  Parliamentaire  say  that   "  The  liis- 

torians  hav^e  almost  unanimously,  and   as  a  matter  of  habit,  always 

:written  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robes- 

ierre,  with  respect  to  all  revolutionary  measures,  and  have  inculpated 

Robespierre  without  any  proof." 

The  power  of  public  opinion  upon  the  Assembly  was  manifestly 
growing  stronger  every  day.  The  most  advanced  of  the  revolutionists 
found  tlie  rostrums  of  the  popular  clubs  convenient  places  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  those  ideas  which,  from  their  revolutionary  tendency, 
were  prohibited  in  the  Assembly.  At  the  Jacobin  club  Robespierre 
found  a  congenial  field  for  the  display  of  his  oratorical  powers,  and  the 
expression  of  those  liberal  views  which  afterwards  made  his  popularity 
so  great  with  the  masses.  The  unfortunate  destruction  of  his  papers 
prevents  us  from  judging  accurately  of  the  course  he  here  pursued.  lie 
is  spoken  of  by  the  historians  as  a  leader  of  the  most  radical  part  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  but  by  what  authority  we  cannot  discover.  The 
leaders  of  the  populace  at  this  time  were  the  members  of  the  Cordeliers 
club,  then  the  rendezvous  of  the  only  ones  who  at  this  period  had  given 
public  utterance  to  anything  like  republican  sentiments,  viz.:  Danton, 
Marat,  Barnave,  Barbaroux,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Lameth,  and  their 
followers.  Robespierre  speaks  of  these  men  as  "going  too  fast;  they 
will  break  their  necks." 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  time  tending  to  show  that  he  and  these 
republican  leaders  were  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  not  as  men 
who  work  together  in  a  cause  where  success  is  so  uncertain  as  that  of 
republicanism  was  in  France  at  that  time.  Robespierre,  in  cultivating 
the  society  of  the  most  desirable  members  of  the  assembly,  called  at 
the  house  of  Lameth.  He  was  received  at  first,  but  in  the  spring  of 
'91  was  refused  admission,  and  turned  from  the  door.  We  can  dis- 
cover no  record  of  a  public  quarrel  between  these  men,  and  the  true 
story  of  this  seemingly  small  social  incident  might  give  us  a  clue  which 
will  throw  a  light  upon  what  is  now  strange  and  mysterious.  Is  not 
the  secret  to  be  found  in  Robespierre's  non-concurrence  in  the  wild 
schemes  of  the  men  with  whom  Lameth  was  in  open  association? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Robespierre  career  is  his  con- 
nection with  Mad.  Roland,  that  most  lavishly  but  fatally  gifted  woman 
of  genius,  in  whose  life  was  centred  nearly  all  that  was  romantic,  and 
in  whose  death  was  enacted  all  that  was  sublime  in  that  fearful  life- 
drama. 

We  find  the  name  of  Robespierre  among  the  talented  men  that  were 
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accustomed  to  assemble  in  her  saloon.  Here  were  Mirabeau,  Sieyes, 
Yergniaud,  Duinoiiriez,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  celebrated  for  their 
culture  and  talent,  forming  a  circle  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 
It  is  sad  to  be  compelled  to  record  anything  that  will  break  the  spell 
that  we  fain  would  have  hover  around  the  memory  of  martyred  genius, 
and  sadder  still  is  it  when  that  genius  is  in  the  beautiful  form  of  woman. 
Mad.  Roland  w^as  an  enthusiast,  and  enthusiasm  is  the  ])arent  of 
fanaticism,  and  like  it  knows  no  limits  to  the  means  by  which  it  may 
accomplish  its  ends.  *  So  thoroughly  was  she  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  liberty,  that  nothing  which  aided  its  accomplishment  was  a  crime  in 
her  eyes.  To  her,  the  hour  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  free  France.  "  Liberty  is  lost,  if  we  do  not  strike 
the  blow,"  she  exclaimed  at  one  of  the  gatherings  in  her  saloons.  Fit- 
ting her  actions  to  these  words,  she  engaged  Barbaroux,  one  of  the 
Cordeliers  republicans,  to  gather  in  the  south  of  France  fifteen 
hundred  outcasts,  Genevoise,  Corsicans,  Spaniards,  and  others  whose 
profession  it  was  to  do  the  bidding  of  any  superior  who  could  pay  them 
their  price.  These  men  were  marched  through  the  country  to  Paris, 
supported  with  money  supplied  by  Mad.  Roland.  They  arrived  in 
Paris  July  29,  '91.  Immediately  upon  their  arrival,  Robespierre  was 
waited  upon  by  a  delegation  headed  by  Barbaroux,  to  solicit  his  aid  in  the 
effort  at  a  bloody  revolution.  lie  refused.  The  plot  was  perfected  by 
Mad.  Roland,  and  executed  on  the  9tli  and  10th  of  August.  The  history 
of  tliese  days  forms  a  bloody  page  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution.  Let 
those  who  have  dwelt  with  sentimental  regret  over  the  untimely  fate 
of  this  woman,  and  who  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Robespierre  but 
with  a  shudder  of  horror,  ponder  well  upon  the  history  of  this  part  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Robespierre  paled  at  the  thought  of  shedding 
the  human  blood  that  Mad.  Roland  deemed  it  her  pride  to  have  done, 
and  thought  the  act  called  for  the  gratitude  of  her  countrymen.  Yet 
how  different  is  the  idea  of  these  two,  in  the  minds  of  after  generations  ! 
The  great  Mirabeau  was  now  gone.  The  revolution  was  gaining 
strength  as  time  rolled  on.  There  were  two  acts  of  Robespierre  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Assembly  that  must  ever  redound  to  his  credit :  First, 
liis  effort  to  remove  the  political  and  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 
Second,  his  objection  to  the  erection  of  the  guillotine,  and  the  advo- 
cacy for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  \Ye  remember  no  speech 
upon  that  subject  which  for  beauty  and  earnestness  surpasses  that  of 
Robespierre's.  A  few  extracts  will,  we  imagine,  be  read  with  interest: 
"  In  the  eyes  of  justice  and  mercy  these  death-scenes,  which  are  got  up 
with  so  much  solemnity,  are  nothing  less  than  base  assassinations,  sol- 
emn crimes  committed,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  entire  nations,  and 
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of  which  every  individual  must  bear  the  responsibility.  The  legislator 
who  prefers  death  to  the  milder  chastisements  within  his  power,  out- 
rages every  feeling  and  brutalizes  the  minds  of  the  people.  To  take 
away  from  man  the  possibility  of  his  expiating  his  misdeeds  by  his 
repentance  or  by  acts  of  virtue,  is  pitilessly  to  close  against  him  all  re- 
turn to  virtue,  to  his  self-esteem,  and  to  hasten  him  to  the  tomb  covered 
with  the  stain  of  his  recent  crime,  is  in  my  eyes  the  most  horrible  re- 
finement of  cruelty."  That  these  were  the  real  sentiments  of  Kobes- 
pierre  no  one  can  doubt  when  they  remember  his  early  sacrifice  of 
office  in  justice  to  this  principle.  His  efforts  were  unavailing,  the 
guillotine  was  erected.  Who  can  tell  the  result  if  the  counsels  of 
Robespierre  had  prevailed  ?  The  Constituent  Assembly  was  dissolved 
on  the  30th  September,  1791,  and  Robespierre  returned  to  his  home. 
His  reception  by  his  constituents  was  most  gratifying,  proving  beyond 
a  doubt  that  his  course  met  their  cordial  approval.  He  remained  but 
a  short  time  at  Arras.  The  allurements  of  the  capital  were  too  great 
for  him  to  linger  amid  the  quiet  scenes  of  a  country  village.  Among 
the  last  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly,  was  one  introduced  by 
Robespierre  prohibiting  any  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  from 
being  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  that  was  to  follow  it. 
Once  more  in  Paris,  and  being  compelled  by  poverty  to  earn  his 
support,  he  became  an  editor;  a  few  months  after  he  was  appointed 
Public  Accuser,  but  held  the  position  just  three  months,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  editorial  duties.  For  the  next  year  we  hear  but  little  of 
Robespierre,  but  often  of  Danton,  Marat,  Barnave,  and  Lameth  as 
leaders  at  the  popular  and  now  all-powerful  clubs. 

The  next  important  event  is  the  September  massacres  in  the  prisons. 
This  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  liorrible  and  cold-blooded  act  of 
the  entire  revolution.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  prove 
that  Robespierre  participated  in  the  organizing  of  the  plot.  It  was 
only  a  few  months  before  that  the  Jacobin  club  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion warning  the  peo])le  not  to  connect  the  names  of  Robespierre  and 
Danton  :  so  early  had  the  liabit  commenced  of  imposing  upon  his 
shoulders  the  crimes  of  others.  Robespierre  had  met  Danton  in  ])ri- 
vatc  but  once  since  the  termination  of  their  school  days,  and  then  had 
remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  course.  Upon  the  night  of  the  2(1  of 
September,  Itobespierre  accompanied  St.  Just  to  his  hornet  When  St. 
Just  began  disrobing  for  the  night,  Robespierre  asked,  "  Wiiat  are  you 
doing?"  "Going  to  bed,"  rcjilies  St.  Just.  "What!  Sleep  upon  a 
night  like  this?  Do  you  not  hear  the  tocsin  ?  Know  you  not  that  to- 
night will,  perhaps,  be  tlie  last  of  thousands,  who,  living  men  at  the 

moment   you   fall  asleep,  will  be   lifeless  corpses   ere   you  awake?" 
Vol.  I.— 32 
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"Alas!"  replies  St.  Just,  **I  know  that  there  will  be  massacres  to- 
night; I  cle})lore  it ;  woiikl  that  I  were  powerful  enough  to  moderate  | 
these  convulsions  of  a  society  struggling  between  life  and  death.  But  I 
what  am  I?  And  after  all,  those  who  perish  to-night  are  not  the  friends  { 
of  our  ideas."  On  waking  the  next  morning  he  beheld  Ilobespierre  i 
pacing  the  room.  "  What  has  l>rought  you  l>ack  so  early?"  says  he.  •. 
"  So  you  think  that  I  have  returned,"  replies  llobespierre.  "  Have 
you  been  to  sleep?"  asks  St.  Just.  '' Sleep,"  replies  llobespierre, 
"  sleep,  whilst  hundreds  massacre  thousands,  and  while  the  pure  or 
impure  blood  of  victims  runs  like  water  down  the  streets.  Oh,  no  !  I 
have  not  gone  to  bed  ;  I  have  watched  like  a  remorse  or  a  crime.  I 
have  had  the  weakness  not  to  sleep.  But  Danion^  he  has  deptP  Can 
this  be  true  of  the  hard,  cruel,  remoi*seles5  Kobespierre  that  looks  out 
upon  lis  from  the  pages  of  Carlyle  and  Thiers  ? — a  being  ever  ready 
to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man  that  he  may  float  upon  their  life- 
stream  into  power  ?  It  is  like  reading  a  lost  page  of  history  ;  one,  too, 
that  must  sooner  or  later  lind  its  proper  place.  The  author  in  the 
"  Biographic  Generale"  relates,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  on  first 
hearing  that  blood  was  flowing  in  torrents  in  the  prisons,  Bobespierre 
hastened  to  Danton  and  urged  him  to  employ  his  authority  with  the 
people  to  arrest  the  course  of  murder  with  which  a  few  wretches  were 
to  degrade  the  name  of  liberty.  Danton  replied :  "  Perish  my  memory 
first.  France  must  be  saved  I  "  Bobespierre,  in  a  letter  to  Loavet, 
denied  all  participation  in  these  crimes.  Yergniaud,  of  whose  '*  ma- 
jestic wisdom"  and  "  exalted  eloquence"  Thiers  speaks,  addressed  the 
Commune  just  eleven  hours  before  the  massacres  commenced  in  these 
words :  "  Parisians,  it  is  to-day  that  you  must  display  a  great  en- 
ergy." 

So  indistinct  are  the  records  of  this  period  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  determine  with  accuracy  the  date  of  the  return  of  Bobespierre 
to  a  public  position.  Montjoye,  Mignet,  and  Beaulieu  state  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  its  first  forma- 
tion. Thiers  states  that  it  was  not  until  the  resignation  of  Gasparin, 
in  August,  1793,  that  the  convention,  which  had  hitherto  refused  to 
place  Bobespierre  on  any  committee,  reluctantly  placed  him  on  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  Jlo/iiteur  states  that  the  committee 
was  formed  on  the  25tli  of  March,  1793,  and  gives  the  names  of  twen- 
ty-five membei*s,  including  the  name  of  Bobespierre.  A  close  reading 
of  history  shows  that  there  were  two  committees  appointed,  viz.,  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Committee  of  General  Safety. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  appointed  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  to  this  was  Bobespierre  called  on  the  26th  of  July,  after  the 
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resignation  of  Gasparin.     After  the  September  massacres,  however,  he 
ceased  to  appear  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee  for  several  months. 

The  part  played  by  women  in  this  revolution  was  one  of  considerable 
importance.  In  the  saloons  of  Madame  Roland  the  idea  of  a  republic 
had  its  birth.  In  the  streets  the  mobs  were  led  by  women,  and  the 
greatest  excesses  were  committed  by  them.  The  prominence  of  wo- 
man in  public  affairs  is  an  infallible  symptom  of  national  and  social 
decay.  The  strength  of  the  national  character  is  drawn  from  the  pure 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  homes  of  a  nation  ;  and  when  the  guar- 
dians of  that  sacred  circle  are  contaminated  by  personal  contact  with 
the  demoralizing  elements  necessarily  existing  in  the  heated  strifes  of 
political  warfare,  the  result  is  most  disastrous  to  individual  morality, 
which  in  turn  is  utterly  destructive  of  all  national  grandeur,  and  needs 
only  time  to  be  disastrous  to  national  existence.  None  understood 
this  better  than  that  thorough  student  of  history,  Maximilian  Robes- 
pierre. Upon  the  entrance  of  the  mob  into  the  Assembly,  headed  by 
women,  he  immediately  retired.  He  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  exhibition  of  the  "  triumph  of  reason,"  and  publicly  de- 
clared that  the  instigator  of  the  scene,  Chaumette,  deserved  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  guillotine  upon  Robespierre's 
accession  to  power. 

The  most  famous  leader  of  the  women  of  this  period  was  Rose 
Lacombe.  Upon  several  occasions  this  woman  endeavored  to  obtain 
an  audience  with  Robespierre,  but  each  time  was  rudely  turned  from 
his  door.  She  afterwards  led  the  mob  that  insulted  Robespierre  as  he 
lay  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Assembly.  Lamar- 
tine  says  that  the  degradation  of  the  revolution  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  greatest  of  crimes.  In  his  personal  conduct  he  was  a  severe  ascetic, 
and  frowned  upon  every  vice.  The  noted  characters  of  the  revolution 
were  going  one  by  one — destroyed  by  the  whirlwind  which  they 
raised  but  could  not  control.  Yerginaud,  Mad.  Roland,  Couthon,  and 
others  had  ascended  the  guillotine  which  they  had  erected  for  other 
heads.  Robespierre's  complicity  in  these  murders  has  often  been  as- 
serted, but  no  proofs  exist.  Danton  and  Hebert  were  masters  of  the 
revolution  through  their  position  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Their  names,  and  not  that  of  Robespierre,  appear  at  the  foot  of  the 
death-warrants  issued  at  this  period.  The  true  ascendency  of  Robes- 
pierre dates  from  the  death  of  Hebert,  March  24:,  ITOi.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  letters  to  his  brother,  of  which  Napoleon  spoke  to 
O'Meara  at  St.  Helena,  were  written.  Napoleon  spoke  of  having  read 
those  letters,  wherein  Robespierre  expressed  to  his  brother  a  determi- 
nation to  end  this  reign  of  terror.     Napoleon  was  convinced  of  Robes- 
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pieiTe'8  sincerity,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  upon  coming  into  power  was 
the  pensioning  of  his  sister,  vvliich  pension  was  continued  hy  tlie  Frencli 
Government  up  to  her  death  in  1832,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  death 
of  lier  brother. 

The  first  step  in  tlie  effort  for  peace  was  of  necessity  tlie  imprison- 
ment or  execution  of  the  creators  and  upholders  of  the  policy  of  blood. 
Imprisonment  at  this  time  was  too  uncertain  ;  death  was  the  only  sure 
course  to  rid  the  world  of  these  demagogues.  The  execution  of  Dan- 
ton  and  Desmoulins  quickly  followed  that  of  Ilebert.  Ilobespierre  now 
put  forward  his  influence  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  Upon  being  pre- 
sented for  his  signature  the  death-warrant  of  a  large  number  of  the 
condemned,  he  threw  himself  across  the  table  and  exclaimed,  "  iJlood. 
nothing  but  blood,  and  the  wretchas  lay  it  all  on  me !  What  a  name 
I  will  have  in  history  if  this  thing  goes  on  ! " 

It  became  evident  that  strong  measures  only  could  quell  the  dis- 
turbing elements  that  were  overmastering  the  friends  of  peace  and  the 
true  Republic.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  place  Ilobespierre  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator.     Henriott,  the 
commandant  of  the  Guards,  Lebas,  and  St.  Just  were  the  leading  spirit:^ 
of  the  plot.     That  Ilobespierre  was  aware  of  their  plans  is  evident. 
Some  strong  hand  must  calm  the  surging  waters  of  popular  passion. 
Chaos  could  continue  no  longer.     The  man  that  has  succeeded  in  re- 
storing peace  and  order  to  his  distracted  country  has  ever  been  honored 
by  his  posterity,  though  that  peace  had  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
liberty.     Caesar  centralized  the  Government  of  the  Roman  Republic  in 
himself  so  much  as  to  give  the  name  of  a  strong  personal  government 
that  of  his  own — Cffisarism.     Cromwell  assumed  the  power  and  posi- 
tion of  a  dictator,  and  dissolved  with  his  sword  the  parliament  of  the 
people.    Xapoleon  arose  amid  the  chaos  that  Robespierre  attempted  to 
dispel,  and  founded  a  dynasty  that  has  just  borne  such  bitter  fruit  to 
fair  France.     The    historian,   poet,  and   orator    have  each    risen    to 
their  sublimest  heights  of  eloquence  in  the  panegyrics  of  these  great 
men.     Robespierre,  with  grander  thoughts  of  the  destinies  of  mankind 
than  any  of  these,  attempted  to  engraft  his  ideas  upon  the  government 
of  his  country  through  a  power  no  more  arbitrary  than  theirs.     They 
succeeded,  he  failed ;  and  the  difference  of  the  position  occupied  by 
thein  in  history  is  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.     Success 
makes  the  hero  and  patriot;  failure,  the  conspirator  and  traitor.    Robes- 
pierre was  denounced  in  the  Assembly,  arrested,  rescued  by  his  friends, 
and  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille ;  he  was  here  followed  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Assembly,    He  was  in  a  room  with  Lebas,  St.  Just,  and  Henriott. 
When  the  soldiers   arrived   Lebas  committed  suicide;  Henriott  was 
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dashed  from  a  window ;  Kobespierre  was  sliot  in  the  jaw  by  a  soldier, 
who  afterwards  claimed  a  reward  from  the  Assembly.  lie  was  carried 
before  the  Assembly  in  a  litter,  and  exposed  to  the  jeerings  of  the 
crowd,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  cheered  lustily  at  his  name. 
He  was  tried  and  executed  in  three  days.  On  his  trial,  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville,  the  public  accuser,  testified  that  Robespierre  knew  nothing  of  the 
many  executions  that  took  place,  and  was  not  responsible  for  them. 
He  was  condemned  and  executed  with  liis  friend,  St.  Just,  on  the  27th 
July,  1794,  scarcely  three  months  after  the  death  of  Danton,  and  but  a 
little  over  three  months  since  he  had  risen  to  supreme  power.  It  is  a 
notable  fact,  that  the  six  weeks  subsequent  to  his  death  witnessed  more 
executions  by  the  guillotine  than  during  the  entire  three  months  of 
Robespierre's  ascendency.  Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  history.  An  incorruptible  patriot — a  heart  filled  with  the 
noblest  love  for  his  fellow-man — none  knew  him  intimatelv  but  loved 
him  dearly.  A  devoted  brother — a  true  friend.  It  was  his  misfortune 
to  die  when  the  reaction  that  he  had  labored  to  create  was  just  begin- 
ning to  appear.  He  was  the  last  noble  victim  of  the  guillotine,  and  as 
such  must  bear  the  odium  of  all  its  pasts  acts.  Carlyle  has  truly  said, 
that  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution  had  been  "  written  in  hys- 
terics." When  it  is  truly  written,  as  it  some  day  will  be,  the  truth  of 
Napoleon's  remark  will  be  acknowledged — 

"  Robespierre  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  reign  of  terror,  and  fell 
a  victim  in  endeavoring  to  arrest  it." 
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"There  is,"  says  King  Solomon,  "a  sickening  evil  which  I  have 
observed  under  the  sun,  namely,  riches  preserved  for  its  owner's  mis- 
fortune and  those  riches  lost  through  bad  management.  He  brings 
forth  a  son,  but  nothing  is  left  for  him.  Now  he  returns  to  the  place 
whence  he  came,  naked  and  bare  as  lie  came  from  his  mothers  womb; 
without  the  least  thing  for  all  his  labor  which  he  might  carry  with 
him  in  his  hands." — Eccles.  Y. 

Tliese  facts  which  the  Royal  Philosopher  stated  as  the  result  of  his 
own  experience,  the  learned  Geneva  illustrated  by  the  following 
apologue : — 

"  The  fox,"  says  he,  "  once  came  upon  a  very  fine  garden,  where  he 
beheld  lofty  trees  laden  with  fruit  that  charmed  the  eye.     Such  a  beau- 
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tifiil  si^lit,  added  to  his  natural  f^reediness,  excited  in  liim  the  desire  of 
possession.  He  fain  would  taste  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  a  higli  wall 
stood  between  liiin  and  tlie  object  of  his  wishes.  He  went  abont  in 
search  of  an  entrance  and  at  last  found  an  opening  in  the  wall ;  but  it  was 
too  small  for  his  big  body.  Unable  to  penetrate,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
usual  cunning.  He  fasted  three  days,  and  became  sufficiently  reduced 
to  crawl  through  the  small  aperture.  Having  effected  an  entrance  he 
carelessly  roved  about  in  the  delightful  region,  making  free  with  its 
exquisite  produce,  and  feasting  on  its  most  rare  and  delicious  fniit.  He 
staid  for  some  time  and  glutted  his  appetite,  when  a  thought  struck  him, 
that  it  was  possible  he  might  be  observed,  and  in  that  case  he  should 
pay  dearly  for  the  enjoyed  pleasure.  He  therefore  retired  to  the  place 
where  he  had  entered,  and  attempted  to  get  out,  but  to  his  great  conster- 
nation he  found  his  endeavors  vain.  He  had  by  indulgence  grown  so 
fat  and  plump  that  tlie  same  space  would  no  more  admit  him.  '  I  am 
in  line  predicament,'  said  he  to  himself.  '  Suppose  the  master  of  the 
garden  were  now  to  come,  and  call  me  to  account,  what  would  become 
of  me  !  I  see  my  only  chance  of  escape  is  to  fast  and  half-starve 
myself.'  He  did  so  with  great  reluctance  ;  and  after  suffering  hunger 
for  three  daj^s,  he  with  difficulty  made  his  escape.  As  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  danger,  he  took  a  farewell  view  of  the  garden,  the  scene  of  his 
delight  and  trouble,  and  thus  addressed  it : — '  Garden  !  garden  I  thon 
art  indeed  charming  and  delightful,  thy  fruits  are  delicious  and  exqui- 
site, but  of  what  benefit  art  thou  to  me  ?  What  have  I  now  for  all  my 
labor  and  cunnins: !     Am  I  not  as  lean  as  I  was  before  ? '  " 

It  is  even  so  with  man.  !Xaked  comes  he  into  the  world — naked 
must  he  go  out  of  it ;  and  of  all  his  toil  and  labor  he  can  carry  nothing 
with  him  save  the  fruits  of  his  rio^hteousness. 


EABBIXICAL    APHOEISMS. 

How  de£>:radino:  is  follv  in  old  ao^e ! 

Man  without  wisdom  is  like  a  house  without  a  foundation. 

Poverty  can  never  disgrace  the  wise  man,  nor  will  lust  subdue  him. 

Avoid  the  ignorant  who  feign  piety,  and  the  learned  man  who  is 
sinful. 

Be  ready  to  accept  truth  from  whomsoever  it  may  emanate,  even 
from  inferiors. 

During  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  man  may  be  termed  wise,  but  the 
conceit  of  having  attained  it  renders  him  a  fool. 

The  first  step  to  wisdom  is  silence,  the  second  attention,  the  third 
'memory,  the  fourth  activity,  the  fifth  study. 


D  I  S  11  A  E  L  I  . 


BY  FRANK  REEDE. 


(Continued  from  page  381.) 

Undaunted  by  two  defeats,  and  inflexibly  resolute  upon  success  in  the 
end,  Mr.  Disraeli  sought  an  election  which  had  been  refused  him  by 
two  constituencies  from  a  third,  which  was  Radical  in  its  complexion. 
Previous  to  the  positive  commencement  of  the  contest  he  heralded  his 
views  on  the  issues  to  be  passed  upon,  in  an  address  directed  to  the 
voters,  from  whom  he  now  asked  tlie  privilege  and  honor  of  represent- 
ing them  in  the  legislative  council.  He  declared  himself  as  having 
already  fought  the  battle  of  the  people,  scorned  the  support  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  to  impress  upon  those  whose  votes  he  solicited  his  sincerity, 
he  loudly  advocated  Triennial  Parliaments  and  the  Ballot,  both  of  which 
measures  had  their  birth,  nourishment,  and  growth  in  the  Radical  party. 
So  coldly  were  his  declarations  received  that  with  his  address  ended  his 
participation  in  the  canvass. 

In  1835  the  Tory  faction  was  installed  in  power  under  the  lead  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  for  the  first  time  did  Mr.  Disraeli  consort  wholly 
and  unequivocally  with  that  faction.  Sir  Robert's  reign  died  at  about 
five  months  from  its  birth,  and  the  Radicals  under  Lord  Melbourne 
were  again  called  by  the  sovereign  to  direct  the  aft'airs  of  the  kingdom. 
In  making  up  his  cabinet  Lord  Melbourne  tendered  the  office  of  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  who,  adhering  to  the  custom  in  that 
respect,  again  off*ered  himself  to  his  constituents  at  Taunton  for  re- 
election. Mr.  Disraeli  determined  to  contest  the  election  with  him. 
He  now  opposed  Triennial  Parliaments  and  the  Ballot,  justifying  his  in- 
consistency on  the  ground  that  the  occasion  which  had  demanded  the 
measures  had  passed,  and  that  they  were,  consequently,  unnecessary. 
This  is  the  first  flagrant  indicaticm  of  insincerity  with  which  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  charged,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  successfully  defend 
him  against  the  accusation.  He  certainly  was  inconsistent  with  his 
former  professions,  and  his  justification  was  as  frivolous  as  his  right- 
about was  bold  and  unblushing.  This,  it  is  true,  was  at  a  time  when 
he  was  aspiring  to  his  maiden  office,  when  almost  uninitiated  in  politics, 
and  when  his  youthful  imagination  had  more  ascendency  over  him 
than  either  sound  judgment  or  accurate  knowledge  of  politics.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  an  advocate  of  the  ])eople,  one  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  the  people,  and  who  disdained  the  support  of  the 
aristocracy,  should  ever  have  vindicated  the  principles  underlying  the 
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incaRurc  of  Triennial  ParlianKints.  The  object  of  that  Bcheme  was  tliat 
tlie  law-making  power  of  tlie  kingdom  fehould  be  convened  but  once  in 
three  years. 

By  the  ancient  statutes  of  England  the  King  was  required  to  convoke 
Parliament  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  need  be.  The  words  "  if  need 
be"  being  open  to  construction,  were  very  astutely  made  to  refer  to 
the  requirement  of  the  convocation  of  Tarliament  annually,  and  not 
the  word  "oftener;"  the  result  of  which  construction  was,  that  such 
monarchs  as  were  inclined  to  govern  without  Parliaments  omitted  the 
convocation  of  them  sometimes  for  a  very  considerable  period,  alleging 
that  there  was  no  need  of  them.  As  the  sovereign  and  the  aristocracy 
have  always  been  very  closely  allied,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  each 
other,  the  rights  of  the  people  were  in  this  way  often  ignored,  the  author- 
ity of  the  throne  augmented,  and  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  enlarged. 
To  remedy  the  evil  of  this  ingenious  construction,  it  was  enacted, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  the  sitting  and  holding  of 
Parliament  should  not  be  intermitted  over  three  years  at  the 
most ;  and  by  a  statute,  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  it 
was  specially  declared  to  be  one  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
that,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  strength- 
ening, and  preservi7ig  the  laws,  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held 
frequently^  which,  by  a  later  statute,  passed  during  the  same 
reign,  was  defined  to  be  three  years.  This  frequency,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  rights  of  the  people,  was  reduced  to  one  year.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  the  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  people,  and 
the  bulwark  against  the  encroachment  of  the  throne  or  the  aristocracy. 
Upon  its  frequent  sessions  depends  its  usefulness,  its  existence.  It 
cannot  voluntarily  convene,  as  only  the  king  or  sovereign  can  convoke 
Parliament,  and  unless  there  is  some  positive  requirement  of  the  fre- 
quent convocation  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  in  constant  peril.  By 
the  Constitution  of  our  country.  Congress  meets  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  may  be  convened  oftener  by  the  President.  The  constitution  of 
the  different  States  contain  similar  provisions  in  reference  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  legislatures.  Laws  become  antiquated,  oppressive,  bur- 
densome, and  useless,  and  require  abrogation  or  amending,  others  are 
found  inadequate  and  demand  strengthening  ;  and  again  in  the  course 
of  events  and  the  prosperity  of  the  land  new  laws  are  needed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  people  alone  are  benefited  by  legis- 
lation. The  sovereign  and  the  aristocracy  can  thrive  better  without 
legislative  bodies,  without  being  restricted  within  certain  limits,  and 
without  having  their  arbitrary  desires  curbed.  Three  years  is  a  very 
long  period  to  leave  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  government  in  the 
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hands  of  a  sovereign,  and  a  law  with  such  an  eiFect  is  wliolly  incom- 
patible with  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  thislies  the  remarkableness 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  vindication  of  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  dithcult}' of 
defending  him,  with  any  degree  of  success,  against  the  charge  of  insin- 
cerity. The  Ballot  is  a  matter,  in  reference  to  the  significance  of  which 
a  man's  mind  may  well  change,  even  after  determined  for  or  against  it, 
upon  most  mature  deliberation.  Whether  voting  by  ballot — that  is 
secretly — or  voting  openly,  is  more  conducive  to  pure  and  virtuous  legis- 
lation is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve,  and  insuperable  arguments  can  be 
adduced  to  sustain  either  system.  Consequently  Mr.  Disraeli's  change 
of  position  in  reference  to  this  particular  measure  could  not  be  taken 
as  a  fair  test  of  his  political  sincerity. 

It  was  during  this  contest  for  a  parlimentary  seat  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  celebrated  and  eloquent  Daniel 
O'Connell.  It  appeared  in  a  report  of  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speeches 
that  he  designated  Mr.  O'Connell  by  the  unpalatable  epithets  of  "  in- 
cendiary," "  traitor,"  "  liar  in  action  and  word,"  "  his  life  a  living  lie," 
etc.  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  addresses,  resented  the 
attack  by  most  vigorous  language,  of  w^iich  the  following  is  the  climax  : 

"  There  is  a  habit  of  underrating  that  great  and  oppressed  nation, 
the  Jews.  They  are  cruelly  persecuted  by  people  calling  themselves 
Christians.  *  ^  *  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with 
some  Jewish  families  in  London,  and  amongst  them  more  accom- 
plished ladies,  or  more  humane,  cordial,  high-minded,  or  better  edu- 
cated gentlemen  I  have  never  met.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  when  I  speak  of  Disraeli  as  the  descendant  of  a  Jew,  I 
mean  to  tarnish  him  on  that  account.  They  were  once  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  There  were  miscreants  among  them,  however,  also, 
and  it  must  certainly  have  been  from  one  of  those  that  Disraeli 
descended.  He  possesses  just  the  qualities  of  the  impenitent  thief 
who  died  upon  the  cross,  whose  name,  I  verily  believe,  must  have 
been  Disraeli.  For  aught  I  know,  the  present  Disraeli  is  descended 
from  him  ;  and  with  the  impression  that  he  is,  I  now  forgive  the 
heir-at-law  of  the  blasphemous  thief  who  died  upon  the  cross^" 

As  can  be  readily  conceived,  Mr.  Disr^ieli  was  stung  to  the  quick 
by  this  onslaught  upon  him,  and  was  precipitated  by  his  temper  into 
challenging  to  a  duel  one  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  sons,  as  the  father  had 
before  given  out  that  he  would  accept  no  challenge.  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  failing  to  receive  satisfaction  in  this 
manner  gave  vent  to  his  rage  in  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times.  The  following 
is  a  reproduction  cf  one  of  its  passages  : 
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"  If  it  liar]  been  possible  for  you  to  act  like  a  gentleman  you  would 
"  have  hesitated  before  you  made  your  foul  and  insolent  comments  upon 
"  a  hasty  and  garbled  report  of  a  speech,  which  scarcely  contains  a  sen- 
"  tence  or  an  expression  as  they  emanated  from  my  mouth ;  but  the 
"  truth  is  you  were  glad  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  pouring  forth 
"  your  venom  against  a  man  whom  it  serves  the  interests  of  your  party 
"to  represent  as  a  political  apostate.  In  1831,  when  Mr.  O'Connell 
"  expressed  to  the  electors  of  Wycombe  his  anxiety  to  assist  me  in  my 
"  election,  I  came  forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
"  which  I  described  in  my  address  as  a  rapacious,  tyraimical,  and  inca- 
"  pable  faction — the  English  Whigs,  who,  in  the  ensuing  year,  de- 
"  nounced  you  as  a  traitor  from  the  throne,  and  every  one  of  whom, 
"  only  a  few  months  back,  you  have  anathematized  with  all  the  pecu- 
"  liar  graces  of  a  tongue  practised  in  scurrility.  You  are  the  patron  of 
"  these  men  now,  Mr.  OX^onnell ;  yea,  forsooth,  are  ^  devoted '  to  them,  i 
"lam  still  the  uncompromising  opponent;  which  of  us  is  the  more  ( 
"  consistent  ? 

"  With  regard  to  your  taunts  as  to  my  want  of  success  in  my  elec- 
"  tion  contests,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  I  had  nothing  to  appeal  , 
"  to  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  Xo  threatening  skeletons  can- 
"  vassed  for  me  ;  a  death's-head  and  cross-bones  were  not  emblazoned 
"  on  my  banners.  My  pecuniary  resources,  t«o,  were  limited.  I  am 
"  not  one  of  those  public  beggars  that  we  see  swarming  with  their 
"  obtrusive  boxes  in  the  chapels  of  your  creed  ;  nor  am  I  in  possession 
"  of  a  princely  revenue  arising  from  a  starving  set  of  fanatical  slaves." 

After  this  passage  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  a  fourth  defeat,  Mr. 
Disraeli  for  a  time  retired  from  the  field  of  politics  to  pursue  the  more 
peaceful  and  genial  path  of  literature. 

Finally,  in  1837,  Mr.  Disraeli,  after  a  most  turbulent  contest,  was 
awarded  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  the  constituency  of  the  borough  of 
Maidstone.  It  was  the  first  Parliament  which  succeeded  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  the  present  Queen  of  England,  and  assembled  on 
the  15th  of  November.  On  the  Tth  of  December  ^Er.  Disraeli  arose  to 
make  his  maiden  effort.  Mr.  O'Conmell  had  just  taken  his  seat,  having 
delivered  a  very  eloquent  argument  against  the  petition  presented 
ao:ainst  certain  of  the  Irish  elections,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  essaved  to 
respond  to  liim.  It  certainly  required  a  stupendous  amount  of  bold- 
ness and  self-reliance  in  a  young  man  to  attempt,  in  his  first  speech 
and  in  such  a  place,  to  immediately  follow  and  reply  to  a  man  who 
had  crossed  swords  with  some  of  the  greatest  intellects  who  had  ever 
sat  in  Parliament,  and  who  was  himself  regarded  as  having  no  superior, 
if  a  peer,  in  the  House,  in  eloquent  and  logical  debating.     The  old 
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feeling  of  bitterness  and  hatred  still  wrangled  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
determined  to  appropriate  every  opportunity  to  retort  upon  Mr. 
O'Connell. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  so  carried  away  by  his  intense  animosity  against 
that  gentleman,  that  the  greater  portion  of  what  he  said  was  directed 
against  him,  instead  of  being  addressed  to  the  subject  under  debate. 
Again  and  again  was  he  interrupted  in  his  remarks  by  the  audience, 
until  finally  he  was  forced  to  resume  his  seat,  uttering  the  words  amid 
the  din  and  uproar,  that  he  had  begun  several  times  numy  things,  and 
he  had  often  succeeded  at  last.  He  would  sit  down  now,  but  the 
time  would  come  when  they  would  hear  him.  He  now  adecpiately 
realized  the  humiliations  that  all  young  men  meet  with,  who  have  any 
ambition  at  all.  He  felt  that  if  he  had  been  an  older  man,  if  he  had  had 
a  recognized  position  in  the  House,  he  would  not  have  been  silenced  as 
he  was,  even  though  he  wandered  from  the  track  of  the  debate.  The 
same  feeling  which  compelled  him  to  cease  speaking  at  that  time  exists 
even  now,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  our  own  country.  Young  men 
are  not  permitted,  or  recognized,  to  know  anything.  Gray  hair,  or 
reputation,  is  an  unfailing  recommendation  of  profound  learning,  while 
the  one  often  tenaciously  clings  to  effetfe  and  most  absurd  theories,  and 
the  other  is  oftener  thrust  upon  its  possessor  than  acquired  by  him. 
Certainly  experience  is  a  first-rate  teacher,  but  only  to  those  who  will 
be  taught.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  willing  to  be  taught.  He  appreciated 
that  onl}^  untiring  perseverance  could  dissolve  this  chronic  prejudice 
against  him,  and  consequently  took  no  prominent  y)art  in  any  of  the 
debates  of  the  House  for  some  eighteen  months  after  this  attempt. 
Another  element  entering  into  the  cause  of  his  failure  at  this  time  was 
that  he  undertook  too  much  at  the  be^jinning^.  He  assailed  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  House,  which  was  calculated  to  make  him  very  promi- 
nent and  others  very  obscure;  and  this  excited  envy  in  the  bosoms  of 
many  members,  who  were  destitute  of  either  the  ability  or  the  inde- 
pendence to  pursue  a  similar  course.  They  could  not  appreciate  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  rising  higher  than  they,  but  imagined  that  they  were 
sinking  below  him,  and  believed  by  stopping  him  their  downward  motion, 
too,  would  cease.  A  man  who  desires  to  rise  in  this  world  must  bow 
and  cater  to  human  nature.  Many  men  have  risen  to  fame  and  posi- 
tion by  that  alone.  As  the  ugliest  men  are  often  chosen  as  husbands 
by  the  prettiest  women,  so  are  often  the  most  incapable  men  selected 
by  fortune  to  be  made  famous  and  honored. 

To  be  continued.   . 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  Henky,  Lord  Brougham.    WRirrEN  by  Him- 
self.    In  3  vols.     Vol.  1.     New  York  :     Harper  cfe  Brothers. 

AViiEx  so  versatile  and  vain  a  man  as  Lord  Henry  Broiiorliam 
writes,  in  his  declining  years,  his  own  biography  in  three  volumes,  the 
reader  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  all  the  garrulousness  of  old  age 
blended  with  no  small  sliare  of  conceit  and  self-ijcloriiication.  For- 
tunately  for  Lord  Brougham,  his  fame  as  a  great  man  does  not  rest  on 
what  he  has  written  of  himself;  otherwise,  it  would  be  regretted  that 
his  direction  to  his  executor — "I  will  have  no  editor  employed  to  alter, 
or  re-write,  what  I  desire  shall  be  published  as  exclusively  my  own  " — 
had  not  been  disregarded.  The  first  volume  is  the  only  one  wdiich  is 
before  us  at  present ;  and  although  it  contains  much  which  could  w^ell 
be  dispensed  with,  as  for  instance,  accounts  of  his  boyish  days  and  of 
events  which  possess  only  local  or  transient  interest,  there  is  yet  in  it 
a  vast  amount  of  highly  valuable  information.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Lord  Brougham  was  one  of  the  greatest  characters  to  be  found  in 
English  history.  The  epoch  which  marked  his  life — almost  a  century 
— was  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
in  all  the  momentous  movements  of  his  time  he  bore  a  distinguished 
part.  In  the  cause  of  progress  and  reform  his  usefulness  cannot  be 
overrated.  He  labored  earnestly  to  benefit  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
all  his  early  efibrts  were  for  popular  freedom.  That  he  possessed  at  one 
time  immense  influence,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  ;  and  to  his  credit  be 
it  said,  he  always  used  that  influence  in  eflecting  some  great  reform 
which  would  tend  to  beneflt  and  improve  the  lower  classes. 

]n  the  present  volume  Brougham  gives  us  vivid  sketches  of  his 
celebrated  instructors,  and  of  the  characters  which  impressed  him  in  his 
youth.  In  fact,  nearly  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  his  early  life  and 
to  a  journal  of  a  tour  he  made  in  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  when 
about  twenty  years  old.  The  generous  manner  in  which  he  writes  of 
his  tutors  shows  how  gratefuU}^  he  cherished  their  memories  even  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  recollections  also  of  the  Scotch  Bar  are  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  since  they  bring  us  into  fellowship  with  Erskine,  Gillies, 
Tait,  Boss,  Blair,  Hope,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  time.  His  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  book. 

After  having  corrected  Sydney  Smith's  account  of  it,  and  shown  that 
that  gentleman  never  was  appointed  editor,  he  proceeds  to  give  his 
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version  of  its  establishment,  of  its  early  supporters   and  tlieir  con- 
tributions, from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — 

"  I  can  never  forget  Buccleuch  Place,  for  it  was  there,  one  stormy 
night  in  March,  1S02,  that  Sj^dney  Smith  first  announced  to  me  his 
idea  of  establishing  a  critical  periodical  or  review  of  works  of  literature 
and  science.  I  believe  lie  had  already  mentioned  this  to  Jeffrey  and 
Horner;  but  on  that  night  tlie  project  was  for  the  first  time  seriously 
discussed  by  Smith,  Jefirey,  and  me.  I  at  first  entered  warmly  into 
Smith's  scheme.  Jeffrey,  by  nature  always  rather  timid,  was  full  of 
doubts  and  fears.  It  required  all  Smith's  overpowering  vivacity  to 
argue  and  laugh  Jeffrey  out  of  his  difficulties.  Tliere  would,  he  said, 
be  no  lack  of  contributors.  There  was  liimself,  ready  to  write 
any  number  of  articles,  and  to  edit  the  whole  ;  there  was  Jeffrey, 
facile  jyrinceps  in  all  kinds  of  literature ;  tliere  was  myself,  full  of 
mathematics,  and  everything  relating  to  colonies  ;  there  was  Horner 
for  political  economy,  Murray  for  general  subjects;  besides,  might  we 
not,  from  our  great  and  never-to-be-doubted  success,  fairly  hope  to 
receive  help  from  such  leviathans  as  Piayfair,  Dugald  Stewart,  Robi- 
son,  Thomas  Brown,  Thomson,  and  others  ?  All  this  was  irresistible, 
»nd  Jeffrey  could  not  deny  that  he  had  already  been  the  author  of 
many  important  papers  in  existing  periodicals. 

^' The  Review  \\2i?>  thus  fairly  begun;  yet  Jeffrey's  inconceivable 
timidity  not  only  retarded  the  publication  of  the  first  number  (which, 
although  projected  in  March,  was  not  published  till  October),  but  he 
kept  prophesying  failure  in  the  most  disheartening  way,  and  seemed 
only  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  engagement  he  and  the  rest  of  us 
had  entered  into  with  Constable,  to  guarantee  liim  four  numbers  as  an 
experiment.  Various  other  minor  obstacles  (such  as  Horner's  absence 
in  London,  and  Allen's  in  Paris)  arose,  which  for  a  time  almost 
threatened  the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking  ;  but  at  length  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  articles  was  prepared  to  be  revised  by  Smith,  and  the 
first  number  came  out  earlv  in  Octuber,  1802. 

"  The  success  was  far  beyond  any  of  our  expectations.  It  was  so 
great  that  Jeffrey  was  utterly  dumbfounded,  for  he  had  predicted  for  our 
journal  the  fate  of  the  original  Juluiburgh  Iteview — which,  born 
in  1755,  died  in  1750,  having  produced  only  two  numbers  !  The  truth 
is,  tlie  most  sanguine  among  us,  even  Smith  himself,  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  greatness  of  the  fir^t  triumph,  any  more  than  we  could  have 
imagined  the  long  and  successful  career  the  Ileohun  was  aft(*r\var(ls  to 
run,  or  the  vtist  reforms  and  imj)roveinent8  in  all  our  institutions,  so(;ial 
as  well  as  political,  it  was  destined  to  (effect.  The  tone  it  took  from  the 
first  was  manly  and  independent.     When  it  became  as  much  political 
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as  literary,  its  attitude  was  upright  and  fearless;  not  a  single  contrib- 
utor ever  hesitated  between  the  outspoken  expression  of  his  oj>inions 
and  the  consequences  these  might  entail  on  his  success  in  life,  whether 
at  tlie  bar,  the  j)uli)it,  or  the  senate. 

''  The  great  importance  of  the  Uevlew  can  only  Ije  judged  of  by  recol- 
lecting the  state  of  things  at  the  time  Smith's  bold  and  sagacious  idea 
was  started.  Protection  reigned  triumphant — j)arliamentary  represen- 
tation in  Scotland  had  scarcely  an  existence — the  Catholics  were  un- 
emancipated — the  Test  Acts  unrepealed — men  were  hung  for  stealing  a 
few  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house — no  counsel  allowed  to  a  prisoner  ac- 
cused of  a  capital  oflfence — the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  tolerated — 
the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age,  jobbery  and  corruption. 

''  To  the  improvement  of  some  and  the  removal  of  others  of  such 
evils,  the  Edhxhurgh  llemeio  has  not  a  little  contributed.'' 

Xotwithstanding  Brougham  disputes  Sidney  Smith's  claim  as 
editor,  and  describes  him  as  being  a  very  moderate  classic,  without  the 
smallest  knowledge  of  mathematics  or  of  any  science,  he  yet  gives  him 
full  credit  for  what  he  calls  his  "rare  and  remarkable  qualities."  He 
says :  "  To  Sydney  Smith  much  is  due.  The  share  he  had  in  this  good 
work  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  lie  was  a  very  remark- 
able man,  a  great  lover  of  freedom,  but  a  still  more  fervent  lover  of 
truth." 

The  writers  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Rec'iew  were  Brougham, 
Sidney  Smith,  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Murray,  Thomas  Brown,  Hamilton,  and 
John  Thomson  ;  afterwards  these  were  joined  by  John  Allen,  Walter 
Scott,  Emsley,  Playfair,  Hallam,  Malcolm  Laing,  Sir  William  Drum- 
mond.  Sir  John  Stoddart,  John  Eyre,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Dr.  Duncan. 
AVhen  the  twentieth  number  had  been  reached,  they  had  other  contri- 
butors, among  whom  were  John  Leslie,  Malthus,  Mill,  Bloomfield,  and 
Mackintosh. 

To  the  first  fom'  numbers  Brougham  contributed  twenty-one 
articles,  and  four  jointly  with  others ;  Smith  contributed  eighteen, 
Jeffrey  sixteen,  and  Horner  seven.  In  the  first  twenty  numbers 
Brougham  wrote  eighty  articles,  Jefirey  seventy -five,  Smith  twenty- 
three,  and  Horner  fourteen. 

The  first  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  iteiv'^i/j  were  given  gratuitously, 
and  neither  the  writers  nor  the  editor  would  receive  any  remuneration. 
Afterwards,  however,  Jeffrey,  who  was  appointed  editor,  received  a 
salary  of  £300  a  year,  and  the  writers  ten  guineas  for  a  sheet  of 
sixteen  pages.  This  arrangement  continued  for  about  five  or  six 
years,  when  the  sums  were  increased  to  £500  for  the  editor,  and 
£20  for  the  contributors.     ''Xo  one  was  allowed  to  refuse  payment 
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at  the  usual  rate.  Professional  men,  or  judges  in  the  receipt  of  the 
largest  incomes,  or  private  gentlemen — Komilly,  Denman,  Drum- 
mond,  Aberdeen — were  as  much  required  to  receive  their  payment  as 
any  writer  who  made  letters  his  profession." 

Of  the  editor,  Jeffrey,  Brougham  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
tells  us  that  his  labors  were  unceasing,  that  his  articles  were  the  best 
they  had ;  that  as  a  critic  he  was  unequalled,  and  that  had  all  Europe 
been  searched  for  an  editor  for  the  Review^  a  ^'  better  man,  in  ccery 
resjpect^  could  not  have  been  found." 

Of  the  Review  itself,  we  are  told  that  "  the  severity  of  the  criticism 
on  books  and  their  authors  was  much  and  often  justly  complained  of; 
but  no  one  could  accuse  it  of  personal  malice  or  any  sinister  motives." 
We  are  also  informed  that  "there  arose  some  doubts  upon  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  opinions  in  religion  "  which  the  Review  expressed ;  but 
this  need  not  astonish  us,  since  in  our  own  day  the  same  doubts  are 
always  cast  upon  those  who  criticize  religious  error.  Whoever  advo- 
cates progress  and  reform  in  religion,  and  maintains  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  test  of  reason  to  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  is  at  once 
accused  of  skepticism  and  infidelity.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  the 
very  ones  who  are  loudest  in  condemning  those  who  have  more  brains 
and  think  a  little  deeper  than  themselves,  are  not  always  so  orthodox 
in  their  actions  as  in  their  protestations.  The  cause  of  true  reform  is 
never  injured  by  the  opposition  of  such  persons,  nor  are  its  supporters 
at  all  alarmed  by  the  stigmas  of  unbelief,  infidelity,  and  skepticism 
being  attached  to  them  for  having  honestly  and  oponl}^  expressed  their 
conscientious  convictions. 

After  having  told  us  much  more  about  the  JEdinhurgh  Review^  Lord 
Brougham  conducts  us  on  a  tour  through  Holland  and  Italy,  and  gives 
us  the  advantage  of  a  journal  he  kept  at  the  time.  He  then  takes  us 
to  London  and  introduces  us  to  England's  great  statesman,  Pitt ;  after 
which  we  are  transported  to  Portugal,  and  back  again  to  England, 
having  gained  some  insight  into  British  diplomacy.  We  then  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
finally,  we  take  leave  of  Brougham  just  as  he  has  taken  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament, and  entered  upon  that  political  career  which  was  to  form  a  por- 
tion of  his  country's  history,  and  to  earn  for  him  a  world-renowned  name. 

Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow-Shoes  :  A  Journal  of  Siberian  Travel 
AND  Explorations.  By  Piciiard  J.  Busii.  New  York  :  Harper 
(&  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  attached  to  the  Pusso-American  Tele- 
graph Expedition,  and  the  experiences  which  he  now  relates  are  drawn 
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from  tlic  travels  and  explorations  made  by  him,  in  connection  with 
others,  diirint^  the  years  1805,  1800,  and  1807.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  explore  a  route  for  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New — to  connect  Vic- 
toria, at  the  mouth  of  Frazer  River,  in  British  Columbia,  with  the 
Kussian  town  of  Nikolayefsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River,  in  | 
Asia,  via  Ijehring's  Strait.  The  telegraph  line  has,  since  the  expedi- 
tion, been  either  postponed  or  abandoned,  as  we  believe  no  steps  have 
yet  been  taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise. 

The  book  before  us  is  too  full  of  detail.  Trifling  objects  are  invested 
with  importance,  and  minute  descriptions  of  these  overload  the  work 
with  matter  which  is  unprofitable  and  barely  interesting.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  defect  mars  the  general  worth 
of  the  book.  Far  from  it.  Many  portions  are  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing, and  are  valuable  for  the  knowledge  they  give  the  reader  of  a  vast 
region  of  country  about  which  little  has  been  written.  The  work  is 
produced  in  a  style  to  render  it  a  handsome  addition  to  a  library,  it  be- 
ing an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  live  hundred  pages,  well  printed, 
beautifully  bound,  and  lavishly  illustrated. 

The  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  compiled  from  Family  Let- 
ters and  Reminiscences.  By  his  great-grand-daughter,  Sarah  N. 
Randolph.     New  York :  Harper'  dc  Bros, 

The  great-grand-daughter  of  the  author  of  the  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence  has,  in  her  present  work,  produced  a  book  which  is 
justly  entitled  to  rank  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  biographical  study. 
In  introducing  it  to  our  readers,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mrs. 
Randolph's  words.  "  I  do  not,"  she  says,  "  in  this  volume  write  of  Jef- 
ferson either  as  of  the  great  man  or  as  of  the  statesman.  My  object  is 
only  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  him  as  he  was  in  private  life — to  show 
that  he  was,  as  I  have  been  taught  to  think  of  him  by  those  who  knew 
and  loved  him  best,  a  beautiful  domestic  character.  With  this  view  I 
have  collected  the  reminiscences  of  him  which  have  been  written  by 
his  daughter  and  grand-children.  From  his  correspondence,  published 
and  unpublished,  I  have  culled  his  family  letters,  and  here  reproduce 
them  as  being  the  most  faithful  witnesses  of  the  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tions, the  elevation  of  his  character,  and  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  every  relation  in  life." 

When  we  remember  how  repeatedly  the  private  character  of  Jeffer- 
son has  been  assailed,  we  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  pious  task 
of  an  author  in  thus  putting  those  foul  calumnies  for  ever  at  rest.  The 
American  public  should  feel  much  interest  in  this  work,  for  Jefferson 
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was  a  patriot  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Foremost  in  the  struggle  for 
American  Independence,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, and,  in  whatever  position  he  was  placed,  did  his  duty  honestly, 
fearlessly,  and  faithfully.  "We  wish,  indeed,  that  space  would  permit 
us  to  quote  from  the  work  before  us,  and  especially  to  transcribe  some 
of  those  beautiful  and  touching  letters  which  passed  between  Jefferson 
and  his  dauo-hter.  It  is  from  such  sources  we  grain  a  knowledcre  of  a 
man's  domestic  life,  and  herein  principally  lies  the  worth  of  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph's book. 

No  one  who  reads  it  will  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  Jef- 
ferson's real  character,  for  if  ever  writing  exonerated  man  of  grave 
charges,  this  book  has  exonerated  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prove  that 
not  only  he  was  a  great  statesman,  but  a  truly  good  man. 

A  Condensed  School  History  of  the  United  States.     By  William 
SwiNTON,  A.M.     New  York  :  Ivison,  Blalceman^  Taylor  <&  Co. 

The  author  of  this  new  school  history  of  our  country  is  well  known 
to  the  public  as  having  been  the  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  during  the  late  contest  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  and  also  as  the  author  of  "  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac," *'  Decisive  Battles  of  the  AVar,"  etc.  In  his  present  work  Mr. 
Swinton  deserves  great  credit  for  the  impartial  spirit  in  which  he  treats 
his  subject,  and  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  which  renders  his  work 
eminently  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  There  are  many 
noticeable  points  of  novelty  and  superiority  in  this  manual,  which  the 
practical  teacher  will  welcome  and  appreciate.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  : — A  plan  of  clear  and  concise  paragraphing ;  a  total  absence 
of  rhetorical  sentences;  a  new  method  of  topical  reviews,  and  a  tone  of 
treatment  free  from  partisan  bias  of  sectionalism,  politics,  or  reli- 
gion. 

Wc  regard  this  history  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  school-books, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Southern  school  boards  and  teachers  will  find  that  the  author  has 
very  properly  and  judiciously  excluded  everything  which  could  possibly 
wound  their  feelings  or  awaken  unhappy  recollections.  The  events  ot 
the  war  are  treated  as  matters  of  history  merely,  criticism  is  avoided,  and 
the  Southern  States  and  their  armies  are  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  consideration.  In  addition  to  the  general  merits  of  the  work 
itself,  it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits,  and  designs,  which 
cannot  fail  to  aid  and  interest  the  pupil.  Already  it  has  been  adopted 
by  many  educational  boards  in  several  States,  and  we  doubt  not  but 
that  ere  long  it  will  have  what  it  so  well  deserves — a  decided  success. 
YoL.  I.— 33 
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A  Shorter  Course  of  English   Grammar.     By  Simon  Kerl,  A.M. 
New  York  :   Ivison^  Blalceman.^  Taylor  d)  Co. 

This  work  has  been  written  witli  special  reference  to  the  school-room, 
and  from  a  careful  examination,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  just 
the  manual  which  has  long  been  needed.  The  system  adopted  is  an 
entirely  novel  one,  and  renders  the  treatise  different  from  anything  of 
the  kind  that  has  yet  been  published.  At  the  same  time  the  author, 
recognizing  the  truth  that  innovation  is  not  necessarily  improvement, 
has  studiously  avoided  mere  oddity,  but  has  endeavored  to  correct  old 
errors,  and  to  develop  a  system  at  once  natural,  simple,  and  practical. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  may  be  taken  as  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  work  : — 

"A  great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  grammar  lies  in  the  long 
stretches  between  what  is  learned  and  its  practical  application  or 
beauty ;  and  another  chief  difficulty  is  the  abstract  nature  of  the 
subject.  Syntax  produces  most  of  the  so-called  etymology  of  the  parts 
of  speech.  Why,  then,  separate  these  two  parts  of  grammar?  And 
why  place  the  result  before  the  cause  ?  Do  not  the  parts  of  speech 
themselves,  and  most  of  their  variations,  depend  directly  on  the  rela- 
tions of  words  in  sentences  f  Punctuation  is  but  the  finish  to  syntax, 
and  versification  is  but  metrical  syntax.  Illustrations  and  exercises  are 
the  natural  and  acceptable  food  of  the  young  mind,  and  the  proper 
relief  to  the  essence  of  abstractions.  Show  a  child  the  essence  of  roses 
in  an  apothecary's  bottle,  and  he  will  hardly  know  it ;  but  take  him  to 
the  busli  in  which  the  roses  bloom,  and  he  will  be  delighted." 

We  have  also  received  Kerl's  Comprehensive  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,  and  Kerl's  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhe- 
toric. 

The  former  of  these  works  is,  like  the  "  Shorter  Course,"  original  in 
its  design,  and  though  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  will  be  found 
particularly  useful,  as  a  book  of  reference,  to  every  speaker,  writer,  and 
teacher.  The  "  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric  "  is  a  concise, 
progressive,  and  practical  work  on  a  new  plan,  aiming  to  make  the 
student  inventive  as  well  as  critical.  It  occupies  a  somewhat  inter- 
mediate position  between  common  grammar  and  higher  rhetoric,  and 
as  an  elementary  course  on  the  English  language  is  quite  adequate  for 
common  schools.  • 

The  series  of  Mr.  Kerl  gives  evidence  of  much  study,  experience, 
and  reflection,  and  we  recommend  it  to  teachers  as  being  in  every  way 
worthy  of  careful  examination. 
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A  Short  Course  in  Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  By 
Henry  Kiddle,  A.M.  Xew  York  :  Ivison^  Blakeinan^  Taylor 
cfe  Co. 

This  is  a  brief  course  of  lessons  in  astronomy,  for  the  use  of  younsj 
pupils,  and  is  in  some  respects  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  "  Xew 
Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy."  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  the  most  interesting  facts  of  that  sublime  science  are  pre- 
sented to  the  pupil  in  a  simplified  and  condensed  form,  the  author 
hoping  thereby  to  induce  a  more  general  study  of  the  subject  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  country. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  German  LANorAGE.  By  James 
H.  WoRMAN,  A.M.  X'ew  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co, 
Of  the  many  books  published  in  this  country  for  the  study  of  the 
German  language,  we  know  of  none  we  can  so  justly  recommend  as 
those  comprising  the  series  of  the  eminent  linguist,  Professor  James 
H.  Worman.  The  Elementary  Grammar  now  under  review,  though 
designed  for  intermediate  classes,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  quite 
adequate  for  the  wants  of  Grammar  and  even  High  Schools.  Professor 
Worman  has  tlie  happy  faculty  of  being  not  only  systematic  and  accu- 
rate in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  also  practical  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  aims  to  make  the  student  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  the  German  language,  and  his  grammar  is  the  only  one  we 
know  of  which  introduces  a  system  of  analogy  and  comparison  with 
other  languages.  There  are  many  other  invaluable  features,  which  we 
are  certain  will  be  easily  discovered  by  the  professional  teacher.  Con- 
vinced, therefore,  that  the  excellence  of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  its 
own  recommendation,  we  dismiss  it  in  the  full  belief  that  it  will  soon 
be  regarded  as  a  standard  work  for  all  who  desire  to  speak  the  German 
language. 

A  Foubteen  Weeks'  Course  in  Popular  Geology.  By  J.  Dorman 
Steele,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  New  York ;  A,  S,  Baimes  dc  Co. 
To  make  science  interesting  to  young  minds,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task.  Especial  care  is  necessary  to  divest  it  of  all  minutiae,  and  to 
present  only  those  points  of  importance  which  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. Geology  is  a  science  which,  to  our  mind,  should  be  taught  in 
every  gchool,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not;  and  perha{)6  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  neglect  has  been  the  want  of  proper  elementary  works 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Steele's  book  fully  supplies  that  want.  It  is 
written  in  a  clear,  easy  style,  and  leads  the  pupil  by  degrees  to  the 
study  of  nature  in  its  essential  features.     In  the  preparation  of  this 
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work  tlie  author  has  been  influenced  by  tlie  desire  to  "  render  tlie 
study  of  geology  ])ossible  to  young  persons  striving  after  self-educa- 
tion ;  to  men  of  business,  whose  leisure  allows  only  a  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  and  to  schools  where  the  fresh,  buoyant  sj)irit8  of 
youth  are  now  repelled  by  cold,  formal  statements  of  purely  technical 
truth." 

The  American  Cardinal.     A  Novel.     New  York :  Dodd  cfe  Mead. 

This  novel  is  evidently  written  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the 
American  public  to  the  danger  of  Jesuitism  in  this  country.  It  repro- 
duces under  assumed  names  certain  real  personages,  and  makes  its 
liero,  Arthur  Cleveland — the  president  of  an  American  college  and  a 
Protestant  clergyman — renounce  his  church  and  embrace  Catholicism 
through  the  cunning  and  intrigue  of  Bishop  Francis.  After  a  very 
extraordinary  career,  Cleveland,  who  had  forsaken  his  wife  and 
daughter,  so  as  to  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  goes  to  Eome  to  receive 
a  cardinal's  hat  as  a  reward  for  his  services  rendered  to  the  "  infallible" 
church.  He  then  repents  of  his  folly  and  crime,  and  escapes  with  his 
wife,  who  had  faithfully  followed  him  through  his  eventful  career;  but 
he  is  captured  and  imprisoned  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  dies  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  and  the  court  and  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who 
had  suddenly  and  mysteriously  entered  the  apartment,  and  who  also 
expires  on  the  bosom  of  her  long  lost  husband.  This  is  the  main  plot 
of  the  book,  and  we  trust  the  lovers  of  sensational  novels  will  be 
pleased  with  the  dramatic  wind-up  of  the  story. 

There  is  certainly  ample  room  for  good  writing  on  the  errors  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  on  the  immense  power  the  Pope  is  gaining  in 
America,  but  we  cannot  consider  this  novel  to  be  in  any  way  a  speci- 
men of  that  writing  which  is  needed.  Its  plot  is  very  awkward,  and 
its  arguments  so  feeble  that  no  one  with  any  judgment  can  believe 
that  such  a  work  will  in  any  manner  serve  a  good  cause.  In  fact,  it 
possesses  no  merit  either  in  character,  plot,  or  composition,  and  the 
only  surprise  to  us  is,  how  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead,  who  are  so  well 
known  for  the  many  good  books  they  publish,  could  have  placed  their 
imprint  on  a  work  which  does  not  even  approach  the  ordinary  standard 
of  novel  writing. 

Papers  for  Home  Eeading.     By  Eev*  John  Hall,  D.D.   New  York : 
Dodd  (&  Mead. 

The  papers  which  form  this  volume  were  contributed  some  years 
ago  by  the  author  to  a  periodical  devoted  to  "  the  discussion  of  purely 
moral  and  religious  questions,"  which  he  established,  and  which  is  still 
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published  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  One  of  these  papers  was  reproduced  in 
the  Neio  York  Ledger^  but,  with  this  exception,  the  articles  may  be 
considered  new  to  tlie  American  public.  It  is  questionable  whether  a 
work  of  this  nature,  which,  after  all,  is  only  made  up  of  some  of  the 
author's  early  writings,  will  tend  either  to  his  own  or  the  public's 
advantage.  The  papers,  if  serviceable  at  all,  will  only  be  so  to  evan- 
gelical Christians,  since  the  manner  of  treatment  is  such  as  to  render 
the  volume  unsuited  to  those  who  reject  Christian  theology.  The 
author  believes,  however,  "  that  for  substance  these  are  true  and  vital 
to  the  best  interests  of  men  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

The  Coolie,  His  Rights  and  Wrongs.     By  the  Author  of  "  Ginx's 
Baby."     New  York :     George  Routledge  c&  /Sons. 

The  author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby,"  who,  by  that  remarkable  book,  has 
earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  satirists 
and  humorists  of  the  time,  is  again  before  the  public  in  a  work  on 
"  The  Coolie,  His  Rights  and  Wrongs."  The  subject  is  certainly  of  a 
far  different  nature  from  "  Ginx's  Bab}',"  and  this  will  account  for  the 
want  of  that  brilliant  power  which  characterized  that  volume. 

The  present  book  is  the  result  of  the  author's  observations  in 
British  Guiana,  where  he  studied  the  entire  subject  of  Coolie  labor.  As 
a  treatise  on  the  "  labor  question  "  it  is  very  useful,  and  will  doubtless 
have  in  England,  more  than  elsewhere,  a  direct  political  influence. 
The  author,  however,  believes  that  many  of  the  facts  related,  many  of 
the  principles  discussed,  and  not  a  little  of  the  general  policy  advocated 
in  his  work,  "  will  prove  of  interest,  if  not  of  use,  to  philanthropists 
and  politicians  in  America." 

The  Curate  and  the  Rector.  New  York  :  G.  Routledge  c£*  Sons. 
This  anonymous  volume  is  a  domestic  story  of  much  interest,  very 
pleasantly  written.  In  its  characters  and  scenes  it  is  thoroughly 
English,  but  still  it  has  more  than  a  local  application.  It  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  working  and  management  of  the  established  Church, 
which  becomes  the  more  interesting,  as  there  is  now  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  England  on  this  very  subject  of  Church  claims  and  rights. 

Benoni  Blake,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  at  Glenaldie.  New  York  :  G.  Rout- 
ledge die  Sons. 
The  writer  of  this  charming  work  is  the  author  of  "  Peasant  Life  in 
the  North,"  and  his  present  effort  may  be  considered  the  second  series 
of  his  admirable  delineations  of  life  in  Scotland.  It  is  written  with 
remarkable  truthfulness,  and  lovers  of  studies  from  real  life  will  do  wel 
to  peruse  its  pages. 
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TlIOUOIlTS   FOR   THE    YoUNG     MeN     AND     FOR    THE     YoUNG     WoMEN    OF 

Amkrica.     J3y  L.  U.  IIeavib.     New  York  :   Samuel  R.   Wells. 

The  kind  and  valuable  words  of  advice  contained  in  this  volume  are 
eminently  deserving  of*  the  attention  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
America,  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  autlxjr  is  unquestionably 
influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  stimulate  and  encourage  those  whose 
opportunities  in  life  have  not  been  favorable,  and  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  self-culture.  lie  treats  the  great  home  duties  and 
virtues  as  an  honest,  well-informed,  and  good  man  would  do,  striving  to 
impress  his  readers  with  the  truth  of  his  subject,  and  caring  little  for 
mere  rhetorical  display. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work  there  is  an  important  chapter  on  Self- 
Education  ;  another  on  the  Formation  of  Character;  one  on  Marriage — 
What  Ben.  Franklin  Said  of  It ;  on  Politics  ;  Our  Duties  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  on  Keligion  ;  concluding  with  the  "  Ideal  Man  of  the  Future," 
by  Horace  Greeley,  in  which  he  treats  of  Cleanliness,  Physical  De- 
velopment, Temperance,  Knowledge  of  Natural  Law,  Labour  a  Source 
of  Enjoyment,  Independence,  etc.,  and  Horace  Mann's  celebrated  Letter 
to  a  Young  Lawyer. 

The  second  part,  or  Thoughts  for  the  Young  Women  of  America, 
contains.  The  Ways  of  Life  ;  Industry  ;  Education  ;  What  to  Ptead  ; 
the  Formation  of  Character ;  Labor,  or  What  Shall  I  do  ? ;  Marriage  ; 
on  Keligion  ;  General  Advice  as  to  Self-Culture,  etc. ;  concluding  with 
"  The  Ideal  Woman,"  by  Horace  Greeley  ;  Orsini  to  his  Daughters ; 
and  a  poem,  "  Will  You  Love  Me  When  I  am  Old  ?  " 

Kambles  m  Mount  Desert  ;  with  Sketches  of  Travel  on  the  New 
England  Coast.  By  B.  F.  De  Costa.  New  York:  A.  J).  F, 
Randolph  c&  Co. 

This  book  is  written  in  Mr.  De  Costa's  best  style,  and  gives  a  lively 
description  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  of  Mount  Desert  and 
the  New  England  coast.  Historical  and  antiquarian  sketches  lend 
additional  charms  to  the  book,  and  enhance  its  value.  Altogether  it 
will  not  only  afford  pleasure  to  the  reader,  but  will  prove  a  valuable 
companion  for  the  traveller  who  would  visit  the  scenes  it  describes. 

The  Christian  Year.     A  Moni^hly  Magazine  of  Church  Ltiera- 
TURE  for  the  People.     New  York  :    Pliny  F.  Smith. 

This  is  a  new  monthly  journal  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  first  number  (July)  is  now  before 
us,  and  its  appearance  certainly  speaks  well  for  its  future.     It  is  hand- 
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8omely  and  elaborately  "  gotten-iip,"  and  so  far  as  its  outward  attractions 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  possible  fault  to  find.  In  type,  paper,  and 
nicety  of  arrangement,  we  have  seldom  seen  its  equal.  It  is  ushered 
into  existence  under  the  patronage  of  a  long  list  of  Bishops  and  emi- 
nent divines,  many  of  whom  are  to  be  regular  contributors  to  its  pages. 
We  doubt  not  that  our  Christian  brethren  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
this  new  journal.  There  is  ample  room  for  it,  and  if  it  only  fulfils  the 
promises  it  makes,  it  is  destined  to  accomplish  much  good.  We  wish 
it  the  best  success,  and  will  be  pleased  to  see  it  regularly  among  our 
exchanges. 

Harpers'  Xew  Monthly  Magazine.     New  York :  Harper  &  Bros, 
Harpers'  Weekly.     A  Journal  of  Civilization.     New  York  :  Har- 
jper  <&  Bros. 

Both  these  journals  have  made  their  appearance  on  our  exchange 
table,  and  we  are  certainly  pleased  to  see  them  there.  For  years  they 
have  been  deservedly  popular,  and  every  issue  gives  additional  proof 
that  their  publishers  spare  no  expense  nor  trouble  in  procuring  the  best 
talent  for  their  several  departments. 

The  articles  in  the  August  number  of  the  monthly  are  numerous, 
and  the  merits  of  some  are  very  high.  Among  these  we  notice 
especiall}^  Mr.  Spencer's  article  entitled  "  Count  Cavour  and  the  Uni- 
fication of  Italy."  This  is  exceedingly  well  written,  evinces  much 
thought,  and  forms  quite  an  authentic  page  of  history.  With  no  less 
interest  will  Prof.  Maury's  contribution,  ''The  Telegraph  and  the 
Storm,"  be  read,  as  that  gives  us  a  full  account  of  the  organization  and 
working  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  Bureau.  "  Children  of 
the  Summer,"  "  Life  in  Cuba,"  and  "  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
Family,"  are  also  deserving  of  notice,  and  will  repay  a  reading. 

The  past  few  issues  of  the  weekly  have  been  devoted  principally  to 
the  events  of  the  late  riot.  In  the  illustrations  Mr.  Nast  has,  as  usual, 
displayed  very  great  ability.  '  Something  that  will  not  '  Blow  over.'  " 
"  The  New  Horse  Plague,"  otherwise  called  "  Tweed's  Mayor, 
[  Mare],"  "  Shakespeare  on  the  Biot,"  and  "  Not  a  Bailable  case,"  are 
master-pieces  of  rich  satire. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.     Philadelphia  :    J.  B,  Lippincott  cfc  Co. 

This  journal  is  well  known  to  readers  of  magazine  literature,  and  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  see  it  among  our  exchanges.  The  August  number 
contains  many  very  interesting  and  ably  written  papers,  among  which 
we  notice  "The  Great  War  ot' 1870,"  ''The  '  Cervaro'  of  1871,"  "The 
Politics  of  Women,"  and  "American  Journalism."     "Our  Monthly 
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Gossip"  forms  a  priiici}>;il  feature  in   this  j(;iirnal,  and  is  always  en- 
riclied  with  spicy  articles  on  persons  of  note,  incidents  of  the  day,  and 
other  anuisini^  topics.     Lippincott's  deservedly  ranks  among  the  be8t| 
of  our  monthlies. 

other  books  received. 

The  History   of    Frederick    the   Second,  called  Frederick   the 
Great.     By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.     New  York  :    Harper  dj  Broft. 

New  Physiogomy  or  Signs  of  Character.      By  Samuel  R.  Wells. 
New  York  :    S,  R.   Wells. 

Dress  and  Cajje  of  the  Feet.     New  Y^ork :    S.  E.  Wells. 

What  Happened  after  the  Battle  of  Dorking.     New  York :    G. 

lloutledge  <£;  Sorts. 

Mrs.  Brown  on  the  Battle  of  Dorking.     By  Arthur  Sketchley. 
New  York  :    George  Routledge  <&  Sons, 

Webster's    Pocket    Dictionary.      New  Y^ork :     Ivison^  Blakeman^ 
Taylor  d;  Co. 

A  Memoir  of  Chajrles  Mayne  Young,  Tragedian.  With  Extracts 
FROM  HIS  Son's  Journal.  By  Juliaj^  Chakles  Young,  A.M. 
London  and  New  York :  ^facmillan  da  Co. 

A  Key  to  the  Pentateuch  explanatory  or  the  Text  and  the 
Grammatical  Forms.  By  Solomon  Deutsch,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Pakt 
I.,  Genesis.     New  Y^ork :  Holt  d  Williams. 


4^*-^  We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  a  new  Jewish  Journal  to  be 
published  weekly  in  Victoria,  Australia,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Solomon  Joseph.  Its  title  is  to  be  TJie  Australian  Israelite^ 
and  if  the  promises  made  in  the  Prospectus  are  only  partially  fulfilled 
the  new  Journal  will  prove  not  oply  of  great  benefit  to  our  brethren 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  will  be  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
Jewish  press. 

The  prospectus  having  reached  us  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  we 
are  unable  to  give  it  more  than  this  brief  notice.  We  may,  however, 
speak  more  fully  of  it  in  our  next.  In  the  meanwhile  we  wish  the 
new  Journal  every  possible  success. 


SWINTON'S  CONDENSED. 


bndensed  School  History 


OF   THE 


UNITED    STATES: 

I ONSTRUCTED  f or  definite  results  in  recitation,  and  containing  a  new  method  of  topi- 
cal reviews.     Fully  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits,  and  new  and  beautiful  designs. 
jy  Wm.  Swinton,  A.m.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  California;  author 
)f  "Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"   "Decisive  Battles  of  the 
Tar,"  &c.     300  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  in  elegant  style,  and  substantially  bound. 
Copies  furnished  by  mail  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to  examine  it,  with  a  view  to 
itroduction,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 


This  condensed  manual  has  been  prepared  in  order 
meet,  tlie  views  and  wants  of  that  large  and  increas- 
ing class  of  teachers,  and  more  c.si)ecially  the  teachers 
In  our  Common  Schools,  who  are  aiming  at  definite  re- 
sults in  this  study.     It  is  not  a  mere  picture-book  or 
Dry-lK)ok— though  it  is  very  fully  illustrated  with 
jjortraits,  maps,  and  other  engiavings,  all  of  which 
(ire  executed  in  the  best  style.     It  aims  at  something 
irhich.  if  not  higher,  is  at  least  different.    It  is  de- 
signed as  a  working  book,  and  hence  discards  both  the 
igh-flown  narrative  style  and  the  meaningless  details 
>f  the  majority  of  school  histories.     The  text  derives 
lits  interest  from  the  lucid  presentation  of  the  subject- 
latter — in  itself  deeply  interesting.    The  technical 
5ints  of  novelty  and  superiority  of  this  work  will  be 
evident  to  all  practical  teachers.    Some  of  these  points 

1 .  A  plan  of  clear  and  concise  paragraphing,  by 
which  the  giat  of  each  paragraph  is  readily  apprehend- 
ed by  the  pupil. 

2.  A  total,  and  it  is  hoped  welcome,  absence  of 
involved,  inverted,  or  in  anywise  rhetorical  sentences, 
and  the  use,  in  lieu  thereof,  of  the  direct,  concise,  and 
recitable  construction. 

3 .  A  new  method  of  Topical  Reviews.  On  this 
point— perhaps  the  leading  point  of  novelty  in  the 
book — the  teacher  is  referred  to  an  examination  of  the 
Reviews  themselves.  The  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  old  method  of  reviewing — which  does  no 
more  than  print  a  string  of  review  questions,  referring 
to  preceding  pages  for  the  piecemeal  answers— must  be 
obvious.  There  can  be  few  judicious  teachers  wh(j 
have  not  discovered  that  pupils,  in  order  to  have  a 
really  available  knowledge  of  the  crowded  facts  of  his- 
tory, require  that  these  facts  should  be  grouped  and 
reiti-Tiited  and  turned  over  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  thus  imparting  a  comprehenidve 
knowledge  of  events  and  the  coruiectiotis  of  events,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  novel  method  of  reviewing  adopted 
in  this  manual. 

4.  The  separation  of  the  history  of  the  Western 


Mississippi  Valley  and  Pacific  States  from  its  entangle- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Administrations.  The  his- 
tory of  these  great  States  thus  receive  a  degree  of 
attention  that  is  at  least  more  nearly  adequate  than 
heretofore. 

5.  The  separation  of  the  leading  facts  of  Ameri- 
can Progress  from  their  entanglement  in  the  history 
of  the  Administrations,  and  their  presentation  in  a 
section  by  themselves. 

6.  A  tone  of  treatment  free  from  partisan  bias  of 
sectionalism,  politics,  or  religion — a  tone  of  treatment 
as  completely  as  possible  American. 

The  Heio  I'oi-k  Times,  in  annoimcing  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  this  work,  in  its  issue  of  June 
17,  1871,  said  : 

"Advance  sheets  of  Swinton's  Condeyined  His- 
tory have  for  some  time  been  in  the  hands  of  leading 
educational  men  of  this  cit}',  and  we  but  express  their 
unanimous  opinion  when  we  say  that  this  manual 
marks  an  era  in  .school  histories,  ilr.  Swinton's 
talent  as  a  writer  of  hi^tory  is  pretty  well  known  tc 
the  readers  of  this  journal,  with  which  he  was  many 
years  associated,  while  through  his  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Decisive  Battles  it  is  equally  well  known  to 
the  country  at  large.  The  Condensed  contains  many 
technical  points  of  novelty  and  superiority,  which 
teachers  will  readily  appreciate.  It  is  clear  in  its 
style,  sensible  in  its  tone,  and  impartial  and  catholic 
in  its  spirit.  It  will  be  extensively  used  in  this  city, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Educational  Boards 
of  several  States,  The  palpable  ments  of  the  book 
will  be  its  own  sufficient  introduction." 

The  Hon,  John  Swett,  Dep.  Sup.  of  Common 
Schools  of  California,  after  examining  the  sheets,  gave 
the  following  enthusiastic  praise  to  the  work : 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  superlative 
excellence  of  Swinton's  Condensed  History.  Words 
cannot  express  the  delight  with  which  1  have  read  the 
pages  of  proof.     It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  success." 


The  Condensed  School  History  has  already  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  of 
the  schools  of  California,  and  is  under  the  favorable  consideration  of  several  State  and 
local  Boards. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  very  favorable  terms  for  supplies  for  introduction. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

PUBLISHKliS, 
138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 
July  15, 1871.  133  &  135  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Mercantile 


AND 


Commercial    Agency. 


J.  ABTIBS  MnRPHY  &  CO., 

No.  Ill  Nassau  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Publishers  of  Reference  Books  and  Directories  of  every 
business  in  the  United  States.  Lists  of  names  in  manuscript 
of  Manufacturers,  Professional  men,  Farmers,  and  all  trades, 
supplied  to  parties  desiring  to  increase  their  trade. 

Circulars,  envelopes,  or  wrappers  addressed  at  moderate 
charges  to  any  line  of  business  in  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da, for  parties  who  may  prefer  a  cheap  and  effective  mode  of 
advertising. 


JUST     PUBLISHED. 

List  of  Jewelers,  &c.,  in  the  United  States,    Price       .         .         .  $15  oo 

"       Paper  Mills,  Publishers,  Printers,  &c.,  in  the  United  States,  30  00 

IN      PRESS. 

List  of  Machinists  and  Iron  Founders  in  the  United  States,  Price  $20  00 

"       Hardware  Dealers,  Plumbers  and  Gas-Fitters  in  the  U.S.,  15  00 

"       Printers  and  Publishers  in  New  York  City,         .         .         .  i  00 

J.  ARTHURS  MURPHY, 

No.  Ill  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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NEW   YORK    LIFE    INSURANCE   CO. 


PURELY 
ICUTUAIi. 


Nos.  346  &  348  Broadway. 


ORGANIZED 
1845. 


TWENTY-SIX  YEARS'    EXPERIENCE. 


Strictly  Mutual  and  Charges  only  Cost  of  Insurance. 


NON-FORFEITURE     SYSTEM     OF    INSURANCE 
ORIGINATED    BY    THIS    COMPANY. 


If  pn  want  a  Life  Policy,  choose  Eiperience,  AMlity,  M  Snccess. 


TWENTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    EEPOET,    JANUAEY    Ist,    1871. 

Income  for  the  year,  -  -  $6,569,716.39 

Total  Cash  Assets,  -  -  15,878,517.70 

Divisible  Surplus,  -  -  1,152,408.04 

Policies  issued  during  the  year,  9,925,  insuring  $27,14:1,994,84:, 

MORRIS    FRANKLIN,  President. 

WILLIAM    H.  BEERS,  Vice-Pres't  k  Actuary. 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Caehier. 

CORNELIUS   R.  l^OGERT,  M.D.,  (  w    ,.     ,  „ „„ 

GEORGE   WILKES,  M.D.,  '  [Medical  Kxammers. 

CHARLES  WRIGUT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Examiner 


USBCAL    BOXES, 

Mandoline,  Expressive,  Quatuor,  Bells, 
Drums,  and  Castanets. 

ALL  SIZES,  ALL  STYLES,  AND  ALL  PRICES, 

From  Three  Dollars  to  Three  Thoohand  Doilarf. 

I'layinfif  from  f>nr;  tunc  to  ovffr  one  hundrwi  tunoH. 
52^"  Send  for  (Jlr<:ular  nrul  f/rlces, 
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UNDER     GUARANTEE, 
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Occupying  the  entire  First  floor  of  the  iLVRBLE  FIRE-PROOF  BUILDING, 

Corner  of  BROADWAY  &  LIBERTY  STREET, 


FRSiSvIiTs^ec^:!  140,  142  &  146  Broadway. 


j  FRANCIS  H.  JENKS, 
(  President. 


ROYAL  HAVANA  LOTTERY  OF  CUBA. 

$330,000  IN  GOLD  DRAWN  EVERY  17  DAYS. 
Prizes    Cashed    and    Information   Fuf^nished. 

THE    HIGHEST    BATES   PAID    FOR 

Doubloons,  and  all  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Government  SecnritieSi 

SPANISH   BANK   BILLS,   &c. 

T-^YLOR    &    CO.,    Bankers, 
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H.  WOOD,  JR., 
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THE  WAEEIORS   OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Warriors  of  the  Bible!  What  a  world  of  thought  is  con- 
tained in  those  words  !  AVhat  food  for  reflection  !  As  we  ponder 
upon  their  significance,  history  leads  our  imagination  over  a  regularly 
ascendino;  chronolos-ical  line  until  we  are  brouij-ht  to  those  eventful 
days  when  Israel  fought  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  and  waged  war  against 
the  armies  of  unbelief,  infidelity,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  Those 
times  have  been  immortalized  by  the  pages  of  the  Bible;  tliey  are  still 
fresh  in  our  minds,  and  as  w^e  read  their  history  we  feel  the  same  holy 
emotion,  as  though  we  ourselves  had  been  the  heroes  whose  deeds  of 
valor  have  been  recorded.  Thus,  when  we  unclasp  the  sacred  volume 
and  peruse  the  glowing  accounts  of  Israel's  conquests,  our  hearts  throb 
with  gratitude  to  God  for  tlie  manifold  blessings  He  has  bestowed  upon 
us ;  for  the  ever  watchful  care  and  protection  He  has  manifested 
towards  us,  for  the  power  He  has  given  us  to  face  our  enemies  even 
though  our  numbers  were  far  inferior  to  theirs,  and  for  the  honor  He 
has  granted  us  in  appointing  us  the  missionaries  of  His  word  of  truth, 
to  teach  mankind  the  knowled^'c  of  their  Eternal  Father. 

Those  indeed  were  wars  !  Those*  indeed  were  conquests !  The 
annals  of  the  world  may  be  searched  in  vain  ere  greater  evidences  of 
honor,  courage,  patriotism,  and  unflinching  devotion  can  be  found  than 
those  presented  to  us  in  the  lives  of  the  warriors  of  the  Bible. 

Let  us  then  study  some  of  those  pictures  of  the  past.  Let  us 
review  the  brilliant  achievements  of  those  good  men  of  old,  whose 
memories  have  been  held  in  reverence  b}^  all  generations,  whose  names 
will  never  be  effaced  from  the  world's  history. 

Foremost  in  the  list  of  heroes  stands  the  founder  and  progenitor  of 

our  race — the  illustrious  Abraham. 
Vol.  I.— 31: 
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We  will  not  descant  upon  tlie  spiritual  hiittles  funir'lit  )jy  tliis  first 
and  greatest  missionary  of  the  Most  High,  or  upon  liis  spiritual  con- 
quests. AVe  will  not  tell  how,  an)idst  a  world  of  unbelievers,  he  arose 
to  proclaim  the  knowledge  of  the  true  (rod;  jiow,  living  at  a  time 
when  all  mankind  was  ])lunged  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  ignorance, 
and  into  the  wildest  conjectures  as  to  the  Cause  of  all  causes,  he  thor- 
oughly comprehended  the  sublime  idea  of  monotheism,  and  boldly 
asserted  his  belief  to  a  world  of  idolators.  We  will  not  tell  how  he 
broke  the  images  of  his  own  father ;  how  he  braved  the  fury  of  his 
cotemporaries ;  how  he  trusted  in  that  Eternal  King  of  Kings  before 
whose  throne  he  bowed  in  humble  recognition  of  His  glory,  Ilis  majesty, 
and  His  power.  We  will  let  these  pass  because  they  are  foreign  to 
our  subject.  We  deal  only  with  temporal  battles  and  with  temporal 
conquests.  We  therefore  omit  all  his  previous  career,  until  that  famous 
battle  in  Avhich  he  defeated  four  monarchs  and  their  armies,  and  vic- 
toriously released  the  prisoners  in  whose  behalf  he  had  taken  up  arms. 

Abraham  was  dwelling  in  state  at  Hebron,  surrounded  by  his 
beloved  family  circle  and  his  three  hundred  and  eighteen  faithful 
followers,  whom  the  Bible  described  as  his  "  trained  servants  born  in 
his  house."  A.t  peace  with  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  the  Amorite  mountaineers,  Mamre,  Aner,  and  Eshcol, 
he  lived  in  retirement  and  domestic  comfort,  happy  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  in  teaching  his  attendants  to  understand  his 
religious  Idea.  But  suddenly  a  messenger  of  woe  arrived,  and  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  home.  From  the  far  east  a  band  of  kings  had 
descended  into  the  bosom  of  the  Jordan  Yalley,  and  had  struck  terror 
and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  through 
which  they  passed.  The  live  Canaan ite  Kings  united  to  repel  the 
invaders,  but  became  entangled  in  the  bituminous  pits  of  their  own 
region.  Thus  the  conquerors  marched  homewards,  carrying  with  them 
much  plunder  and  many  prisoners,  as  also  Abraham's  nephew.  Lot, 
who  then  lived  in  Sodom.  Such  was  the  distressins^  new^s  which  the 
messenger  brought  to  Abi'aham.  But  why  distressing  ?  Had  Abra- 
ham suffered  any  loss  as  to  power,  or  wealth,  or  fame  ?  Did  he 
not  still  live  in  security?  Should  the  capture  of  his  nephew  affect 
him  so  deeply,  when  that  nephew  had  but  a  short  while  before  chosen 
as  his  portion  the  richest  part  of  the  land,  and  left  his  uncle  to  live 
as  best  he  co\i\d  on  what  he  did  not  think  worthy  of  his  own 
acce]>tance?  Uncles  are  not  so  solicitous  of  their  nephews'  welfare  in 
our  times,  much  less  when  those  nephews  have  wronged  them.  Nay, 
brothers  are  often  in  arms  against  each  other,  because  some  worldly 
wish  has  been  thwarted,  some  temporal  gain  frustrated,  or  some  seem- 
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ing  slight  tendered.  Yet  was  Abraham  none  of  these.  The  property 
of  a  great  and  generous  mind  is  not  only  to  forgive  but  to  forget  injuries, 
and  even  at  times  to  repay  evil  with  good. 

So,  instantly  assembling  his  servants,  this  champion  of  the  weak, 
accompanied  by  his  confederates,  pursued  tlie  enemy,  and,  according 
to  Josephus,  attacked  them  in  so  skilful  a  manner  and  with  such 
thorough  warlike  tactics  as  to  completely  rout  them ;  tliough  their 
forces  by  far  outnumbered  his  own  little  band.  But  the  true  great- 
ness of  the  conqueror  is  yet  to  be  seen,  for  when  the  King  of  Sodom, 
out  of  gratitude,  offered  him  all  the  goods  of  the  spoil,  to  which  the 
leader  had  a  just  claim  by  the  usages  of  war  at  that  time,  he  nobly 
refused  to  receive  any  portion,  however  small,  since  he  had  engaged  in 
tlie  war,  not  to  elevate  himself,  not  to  become  enriched  by  the  spoil, 
but  merely  to  relieve  the  sufferers  and  defeat  oppression.  How  noble 
was  the  answer  he  made  !  ''I  have  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the  Lord, 
the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will  not 
take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe  latchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take 
anything  which  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  I  have  enriched 
Abram."  He  had  indeed  received  his  reward  already ;  for  on  his 
return  Melchizedek,  King  of  Salem,  who,  having  preserved  the  primi- 
tive patriarchal  idea  of  God  among  his  household  and  his  subjects,  was 
termed  "a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,"  brought  him  bread  and 
wine,  and  invoked  the  blessing  of  God,  "  the  Possessor  of  Heaven  and 
Earth."  This  was  the  only  acknowledgment  which  Abraham  required, 
the  onlv  reward  he  desired.  His  Eternal  God  was  acknowleds^ed  the 
Possessor  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Truly  Abraham  was  a  hero.  Would 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  at  the  present  day  would  take  pattern  by 
this  generous  conduct,  and  engage  into  warfare  only  to  maintain  some 
principle  of  right  and  justice,  and  not  seek  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  much  less  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  bitterness 
even  after  a  war  has  been  ended  and  the  principle  maintained,  by 
injudicious  acts  of  legislation,  tending  to  enrich  the  conqueror  and 
impoverish  the  conquered. 

From  the  character  of  Abraham  we  turn  to  contemplate  that  of  the 
great  leader,  statesman,  and  law-giver  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  innnor- 
tal  Moses.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  career  we  see  him  assisting  the 
weak,  and  smiting  the  Egyptian  who  was  cruelly  ill-treating  the  He- 
brew. At  a  later  period  we  find  him  rebuking  one  of  his  own  brethren 
who  was  committing  an  act  of  injustice  against  another ;  and  when, 
at  leno-th,  through  these  and  other  repeated  acts  of  valor,  he  is  forced 
to  take  safety  in  flight,  we  find  him  ])hiying  the  part  of  a  chevalier, 
and  protecting  the  daughters  of  Midiau's  priest.     But  it  was  not  uniil 
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\\{t  had  l)(?cri  comtnissioned  to  etiumcipate  the  cn.sluvx'd  Hebrews  from 
the  bondage  of  Pharaoli'rt  cruel  dynasty  that  the  true  nobility  of  IiIb  char- 
acter becomes  strikinirly  inanifertted.  Then  do  we  see  in  him  the  brave 
and  skilful  general,  who  knew  well  how  to  di8])0se  his  forces  so  as  to 
insure  the  victory.  Then  do  we  see  in  hiu),  the  wise  statesman,  who  ])er- 
fectly  nnderstood  the  people  over  whom  he  luled,  and  the  means  best 
calculated  to  subdue  every  insurrection — every  sedition  against  his 
authority.  Then  do  we  see  in  him  the  practical  legislator,  who,  being 
desirous  of  establishing  a  new  idea,  of  uprooting  idolatry,  of  implant- 
ing a  new  belief  in  the  w^orld,  but  at  the  same  time  knowing  the  impossi- 
bility of  accomplishing  the  much-to-be-desired  end  with  the  heteroge- 
nous mass  of  emancipated  slaves,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
national  existence,  wisely  gave  them  such  laws  as  were  most  likely  to 
serve  his  purpose  at  that  time,  leaving  it  to  future  generations  to  de- 
velop that  grand  Idea  which  he  desired  to  establish  in  the  M'orld. 
Among  no  nation  do  we  find  any  character  like  that  of  Moses,  com- 
bining at  the  same  moment  all  the  functions  of  leader,  statesman,  and 
prophet.  But  why  were  those  wars  waged  ?  Were  they  merely  to 
gratify  ambition,  to  pander  to  self-vanity,  to  obtain  a  territory,  or  to 
increase  worldly  possessions?  No;  these  were  indeed  holy  wars — wars 
intended  to  establish  principles,  to  annihilate  idolatry,  to  weaken  op- 
pression, to  promote  liberty,  and  knowledge,  and  true  religion  ;  in  fine, 
to  make  the  world  happy  by  the  overthrow  of  vice  and  error.  Before 
the  armies  of  the  Lord,  led  on  to  victory  by  their  aged  general,  the 
nations  of  the  land  were  forced  to  yield.  Bight  was  conquering 
might,  knowledge  was  triumphing  over  ignorance,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  upon  his  people.  No  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  a  leader 
the  people  were  able  to  face  every  danger  and  brave  every  difficulty. 
The  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  valor  of  their  chief  filled  every  heart 
with  enthusiasm,  and  made  of  the  army  a  phalanx  of  heroes. 

But,  while  we  look  thus  adtnirinorly  upon  Moses,  we  must  not  forget 
the  trusty  servant  who  shared  in  all  his  master's  perils,  who  fought  in 
all  his  master's  battles,  and  who  afterwards  became  the  leader  of  Israel, 
when  Moses  had  passed  away  from  earth.  Yes,  Joshua  also  claims  our 
attention,  for  from  the  first  appearance  of  this  youthful  warrior,  when 
he  signally  defeated  the  hosts  of  the  Amalekites,  until  the  moment  he 
closed  his  mortal  career,  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  his  entire  life  was 
one  scene  of  brilliant  events.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  conquest  of 
the  promised  land ;  and  how  faithfully  he  accomplished  his  task,  we 
have  but  to  read  the  book  w^hich  bears  his  name  to  be  convinced. 
There  we  will  find  recorded  the  manner  in  which  he  led  the  attack, 
the  skill   evinced   in  every  manoeuvre  he  made,  the  forethought,  the 
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care,  the  precision  which  cliaracterized  all  his  actions.  Tlie  same 
grand  desitrn  of  Moses,  to  build  up  a  system  of  religion  whicli  should 
endure  forever,  actuated  him  in  every  deed  and  in  every  word,  which 
concerned  the  children  of  Israel.  Thus,  we  find  him  repeatedly  ex- 
horting the  people  to  serve  the  Lord,  to  worship  Him  in  the  true  spirit, 
to  look  up  to  Him,  as  their  only  King,  Ruler,  and  Leader,  and  to  obey 
conscientiously  all  the  words  of  his  predecessor,  Moses.  No  wonder 
that  the  entire  nation  assured  him,  before  his  death,  of  their  firm  reso- 
lution to  serv^e  the  only  one  and  true  God,  and  to  be  obedient  to  His 
commands.  For  even  thus  is  it  recorded  :  ''And  Joshua  said  unto  the 
people,  Ye  are  witnesses  against  yourselves  that  ye  yourselves  have 
chosen  for  you  the  Lord,  to  serve  him.  And  they  said.  We  are  wit- 
nesses." And  in  another  passage  we  read  :  "  And  the  people  said  unto 
Joshua,  The  Lord  our  God  will  we  serve,  and  his  voice  will  we  obey." 
Alas,  however,  they  did  not  long  remain  true  to  their  word,  for  as  soon 
as  they  had  settled  down  in  their  new  abode  many  circumstances 
occurred  which  induced  them  to  forsake  the  teachings  of  their  religion, 
and  to  follow  the  wicked  practices  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  Then  came  that  dark,  confused,  but  heroic  age  of  the 
Judges,  when  the  commonwealth  was  fast  dissolving,  and  to  all  out- 
ward appearances  going  to  pieces,  when  the  Israelites  sinned  and  were 
punished,  repented  and  were  delivered,  sinned  again  and  received  their 
just  deserts.  Yet  amidst  this  gloomy  state  of  things,  here  and  there 
we  see  the  figure  of  a  great  leader  who  endeavored  to  correct  the 
abuses  into  which  the  Israelites  had  fallen,  and  who  rescued  them  from 
the  hands  of  their  oppressors.  Thus  the  names  of  Gthniel,  Ehud,  Sham- 
gar,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson  will  always  remain  among  the 
great  warriors  of  the  Bible,  and  their  deeds  of  valor  will  stand  recorded 
on  the  page  of  history  as  long  as  memory  dwells  with  man. 

And  now  descending  the  stream  of  time,  we  are  brought  to  that 
eventful  period  when  a  monarchy  had  been  established  under  Saul, 
and  the  Philistines  had  commenced  to  defy  the  king  and  his  nation. 
Here  we  are  introduced  to  one  who  was  thereafter  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  characters  that  adorned  the  page  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  youthful  David  is  the  object  to  which  our  earnest  attention  is 
directed.  From  the  sheep-folds  on  the  hill-side  the  boy  is  l)rought  to 
us,  and  little  do  we  dream  when  first  we  see  him  of  tlie  high  position 
he  is  destined  to  occupy.  Little  do  we  imagine  that  this  boy  would 
prove  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  the  pride  of  the  Jewish  race,  the  in- 
spired poet  of  Israel,  the  noble  and  honored  king  in  whom  God  de- 
lighted, and  before  whom  nations  paid  homage. 

The  time  was  however  propitious  to  his  advancement.     By  accident 
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lie  visited  tlie  cam])  to  tnla;  n  ])rcbent  to  liin  brotherfi,  and  before  his  as- 
tonislied  eyes  appeared  the  i(i<^aiitic  tbrni  of  tlie  Philistine,  wlio  had  so 
often  insulted  the  whole  Isnielitish  army.  He  is  then  informed  of  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  aj)parition — he  liears  the  challenge — he  sees 
the  dismay  of  his  countrymen — liis  soul  burns  witliin  liim — the  love 
of  his  country  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  life — he  demands  an  interview 
with  Saul — lie  boldly  undei'takes  the  combat. 

In  this  encounter  the  whole  contrast  of  the  J^hilistine  and  Israelite 
warfare  is  brought  prominently  forward.  On  the  one  side  is  the  huge 
giant,  clothed  in  the  complete  armor  for  which  his  nation  was  renowned, 
full  of  savage  insolence  and  fury,  unable  to  understand  how  any  one 
would  attempt  to  contend  against  his  brute  strength.  On  tlie  other 
side  a  small,  agile  youth,  unaccustomed  to  war,  untutored  to  arms,  re- 
fusing to  avail  himself  of  the  helmet  and  the  sword  and  the  shield 
which  the  king  had  offered  him,  armed  only  with  a  sling  and  a  stone. 
What  types  do  these  two  ]>resent  of  might  and  right,  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  error  and  truth  ! 

The  Philistine  boastfully  exclaims  :  "  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give 
thy  iiesli  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heavens,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  " 
and  the  valiant  youth  replies :  "  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword, 
and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  javelin  ;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast 
defied." 

Here  was  the  cause  of  David's  success.  He  went  forth  against 
Goliath  ''  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  "  he  fought  for  right,  for 
truth,  for  justice,  and  the  God  of  right  and  truth  and  justice  delivered 
the  enemy  into  his  hand.  Thus  did  David  slay  the  Philistine  with  a 
sling  and  a  stone,  and  won  a  great  victory  that  day  for  his  country  and 
his  people. 

From  this  event  David's  noble  career  commenced.  But  who  would 
attempt,  in  an  article  of  a  few  pages,  to  follow  him  through  all  the 
years  of  his  extraordinary  life?  The  history  of  David,  replete  as  it  is 
with  rare  examples  of  undaunted  courage,  true  patriotism,  wise  gener- 
alship, and  wonderful  deeds,  may  well  be  made  the  subject  of  an  entire 
volume,  and  cannot  be  condensed  within  the  brief  notice  which  we 
are  compelled  to  give  it.  Preferring,  therefore,  to  remain  silent  on  his 
numberless  acts  and  his  many  victories,  rather  than  represent  them  in  a 
manner  unfitted  to  such  interesting  events,  we  pass  over  all  the  details 
of  his  life,  and  only  recommend  the  lovers  of  truth  to  read  and  study 
for  themselves  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophet  Samuel,  and  in  the  Book 
of  Kings.  We  are  compelled  also  to  omit  noticing  the  heroes  who 
lived  during  the  times  of  the  Kings,  whose  name  is  legion,  but  whose 
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deeds  will  live  for  ever,  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  memories  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Bible. 

And  now,  had  it  been  our  intention  to  treat  on  the  warriors  of  Is- 
rael, how  many  great  characters  would  claim  our  attention  !  Foremost 
in  rank  would  stand  the  illustrious  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  delivered 
his  people  fi'om  the  power  of  the  Grecian  tji'ant,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
at  a  time  when  total  annihilation  tlireatoned  not  only  the  race,  but 
even  the  religious  idea  maintained  by  that  race,  and  which  has,  under 
God,  proved  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Then  would  come  those  heroes 
who  endured  all  the  pains  of  martyrdom  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  because  they  would  not  swear  allegiance  to  strange  gods. 
And  if  we  were  to  follow  the  history  of  our  people  through  the  various 
countries  in  which  they  have  settled,  we  would  find  innumerable  evi- 
dences that  we  Jews  have  had  our  warriors  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes. 

All  these,  however,  come  not  within  the  province  of  this  article, 
neither  would  it  become  us  to  tell  of  the  many  noble  deeds  per- 
formed by  our  brethren  of  all  nationalities  whenever  it  has  been 
necessary  to  take  up  arms  against  a  foreign  power,  or  to  maintain  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  States  to  which  they  belong.  In  almost  all 
civilized  countries  where  the  Jews  have  been  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  their  Christian  neighbors,  they  have  been  found  to  be 
good,  peaceable,  and  law-abiding  citizens,  and  none  but  a  prejudiced 
mind  will  deny  this  fact.  As  a  rule,  the  Jew  is  not  a  lover  of  warfare  ; 
hence  he  seldom  follows  the  soldier's  profession.  Besides,  until  within 
late  years,  popular  prejudice  deprived  him  of  a  soldier's  hope  and  re- 
ward— promotion.  Yet  does  he  ever  respond  to  the  call  of  duty,  and 
for  the  flag  that  affbrds  him  liberty  and  protection  he  is  ready  to 
fight  and  die.  It  is  a  common  error  to  regard  the  Jew^s  as  forming  a 
nation  b}^  themselves ;  the  day  has  long  since  passed  when  they  en- 
joyed an  independent  nationality.  Dispersed  as  a  nation,  and  scattered 
over  the  world  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  never  again  to  have  a 
separate  political  existence^  they  have  gradually  identified  themselves 
with  the  nations  among  whom  they  have  been  cast,  and  are  to-day  in  no 
respect  difierent  from  other  people,  save  in  their  religious  belief.  They 
exist  as  a  denomination,  not  as  a  nation.  The  Jews  of  America  are 
Americans  in  heart  and  soul ;  the  Jews  of  England  are  Englishmen; 
of  France,  Frenchmen ;  of  Germany,  Germans,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  world. 

The  idea  of  a  restoration  to  Palestine,  and  of  a  re- establishment  of 
a  Jewish  kingdom,  is  an  exploded  theory,  and  is  now  rejected  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  people.  When,  therefore,  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  governments  quarrel  and  warfare  carries  desolation  far 
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and  wide,  tlie  Jews  are  found  in  arms  against  each  other,  tii>htino:  for 
their  respective  countries.  Loyalty  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
people.  It  is  taught  us  by  our  religion,  by  our  history,  by  our  tradi- 
tions, by  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  the  pages  of  our  Bible, 
upon  which  are  written  in  undying  characters  the  records  of  the  great 
Jewish  warriors  of  old. 


BABETTE. 


BY    PHILIP   BART. 


Chapter  IX. 

The  farm-house,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Baroness'  appendages,  had 
consisted  originally  of  a  solid  stone  house,  built  maybe  three  centm'ies 
back.  Intended  formerly  as  a  hunting  lodge,  it  bore,  sculptured  over 
the  massive  entrance,  the  emblems  of  the  chase.  Old  stories  were  still 
afloat  how^  it  had  more  than  once  been  a  point  of  refuge,  when  raids 
from  the  Red  Country  had  ravaged  the  district.  The  spirit  of  progress 
had.  however,  deprived  it  somewhat  of  its  former  picturesque  charac- 
ter, and  as  the  w^ants  of  the  present  owner  for  storage  had  been  very 
great,  and  huge  stocks  of  grain  had  to  be  carefully  garnered,  building 
on  building  had  been  added  to  it,  without  much  regard  to  beauty.  Be- 
hind it  stood  large  stables,  wdiere  her  ladyship's  w^ork-horses  and  oxen 
were  sheltered,  and  a  farmyard  of  imposing  size  stretched  beyond.  No 
unimportant  part  of  the  Baroness'  revenues  were  derived  from  the 
famous  horse  fair  held  yearly  in  the  neighboring  town,  where  her  grain 
and  hay  found  a  ready  market.  The  house  itself,  as  is  the  custom  of 
the  country,  was  frequently  used  as  a  kind  of  hostelry  for  drovers  of 
the  better  class,  and  the  profit  from  this  formed  an  important  item  of 
the  head  land-steward's  perquisites.  The  Baroness,  in  fact,  often 
lauo'liino'lv  remarked  that  the  wine  consumed  there  by  her  steward's 
guests  was  of  a  much  superior  quality  to  that  in  her  own  cellars. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  Max,  the  upper  servant  from  the 
chateau,  came  to  the  farm. 

"Welcome,  friend,"  cried  the  steward,  who  was  buckling  on  his 
gaiters,  preparatory  to  an  early  inspection  of  rural  matters.  "Any 
orders  from  the  Baroness  ?  "  • 

"Xot  of  any  moment.  Thou  art  to  sack  the  wheat  this  morning, 
and  have  it  hauled  to  the  factors  as  usual,  w^ith  this  note  to  them.  It 
seems  grain  is  on  the  rise,  and  we  are  to  hold  on  awhile.     And,  think 
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of  it — I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  it  thee — but  for  tlie  last  week,  over 
the  breakfiist  table,  the  Baroness  has  been  studvinor  somethinoj  or  other 
on  paper  that  looks  just  like  the  engines  in  the  Danube  boats.  Heaven 
befriend  thee  I  she  is  likely  to  have  a  steam-engine  for  the  farm,  to 
thrash  her  wheat  and  grind  corn  with.  Thy  life  is  not  worth  a  rnsh. 
Well  may'st  thou  groan  to  think  of  being  blown  up.  Just  as  if  that 
blessed  old  fashion  of  usinoj  horses  to  tread  the  strain  out  was  not  ffood 
enough  for  us,  and  approved  of  in  the  Bible,  too." 

"  Thou  affrightest  me  !  And  my  wife  and  children  to  be  scalded  to 
death  I  AVho  ever  heard  of  such  things  in  old  Hungary?"  cried  the 
steward,  aghast.  ''  1  do  not  mean  to  say — for  thou  know'st  I  am  a 
truthful  man — that  our  good  lady  has  not  made  notable,  need  I  say 
wonderful  advances  in  the  products  of  this  larm,  and  that  we  are  cited 
in  the  province  as  being  the  first  for  our  large  yields ;  but  see  you, 
friend  Max,  I  am  getting  old,  have  old  notions  about  me,  and  what 
with  the  toil  and  trouble  and  worry,  and  so  many  new  thino^s  to  learn, 
I  sometimes  think  I  shall  grow  crazy.     Anything  else  ?" 

'•  Yes ;  but  not  very  important.  This  note  is  for  the  gentleman 
staying  with  you.  A  very  sudden-like  and  impetuous  person  is  our 
lady.  Why  on  earth,  after  all  the  bother  I  had  yesterday  with  the 
company  and  the  town  confectioner,  who  gave  us  no  end  of  trouble  ;  why 
I  should  have  been  waked  up  last  night  at  twelve  o'clock  and  called  to 
her  presence  to  carry  this  note  to  him  early  in  the  morning  I  cannot  tell. 
Ah,  you  talk  about  your  farm  people  being  worked  hard,  it  is  only  us, 
poor  devils,  who  know  no  rest.  But,  by  the  way,  madame  requested 
that  I  should  gain  some  information  about  him.     Whence  comes  he  V 

*' How  should  I  tell?  From  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  eartli — 
America,  1  believe.     But  wilt  thou  not  have  a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 

••^  Willingly.     From  America  ?     Good.    What  does  he  do?  " 

"  Nothing  much.  He  is  a  pleasant  young  fellow,  and  has  followed 
me  a  good  deal  over  lier  ladyship's  lands.  Sometimes  he  asks  me  ques- 
tions I  can't  answer.  For  instance,  *  why  do  you  plant  that  or  do  so  ? ' 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  answer,  save  to  say,  'that  is  the  way  my 
j^reat  grandfather  did  it.'  Then  he  laughs.  He  has  been  buying  three 
or  four  lutrses.  Seems  to  know  all  about  them,  only  he  is  the  ])oorcst 
trader  in  iiorseflesh  I  ever  saw.  He  will  give  a  big  price  for  an  animal 
one  day,  and  if  he  sees  a  better  one  to-morrow,  he  swops  oif  the  lirst 
one  at  half  price,  and  purchases  tlie  new  one.  Money  must  be  ])lenty 
where  he  comes  from.  Thou  knowest  the  little  smatttu-ing  (jf  (icrman 
1  liave  conies  from  the  wife,  so  I  have  sometimes  hard  work  to  follow 
him.  Think  of  it,  lie  says  there  are  countries  where  they  raise  horses 
for  their  hides  only.     He  has  been  with  us  most  ten  days." 
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"Ab  lonf^  as  that,  and  tlio  Baroness  not  know  it?" 

"Why  not?  In  fact  lie  is  an  lionest  ])leasant  companion,  and  as 
for  my  good  wife  she  is  half  in  Ic^ve  witli  him,  though  lie  has  as  many 
new-fangled  n(»tions  as  the  I^aroness.  Think,  after  the  horse  story,  of 
his  telling  me  about  something  that  reaps  without  scythes  and  sickles. 
Wife,  who  attends  to  his  clothes,  says  he  must  be  a  somebody,  because 
his  shirts  are  of  such  fine  cloth." 

"  Spends  his  money  free  ?  " 

"  Like  a  prince.  Our  little  ones  rejoice  in  his  munificence  every 
day  ;  he  always  has  some  little  trifle  for  them." 

"  Going  to  stay  long  ? " 

"  Cannot  tell  thee.  Think  not.  He  has  been  talking  of  going  into 
the  Ked  Country,  and  has  asked  me  to  care  for  his  stock  until  he 
returned,  or,  in  case  he  didn't  come  back,  to  forward  them  to  the  near- 
est railroad  station." 

"  Has  he  asked  any  questions  about  us  ? "  inquired  Max,  emphasiz- 
ing the  us. 

"  Hardly  anything.  Of  course,  since  the  Baroness  is  the  largest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood,  and  her  good  name  is  often  on 
my  lips,  say  one  hundred  times  a  day,  and  seeing  I  am  her  faithful 
servant,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  it.  Thou  art  not  going  yet  ?  Come,  one  more  glass  of 
wine,  as  a  corrective  against  the  morning  damp." 

"And  my  service  at  the  chateau  ?  Still  I  can  just  find  time  to 
pledge  thee  good  health  once  more.  Thy  wine  has  a  flavor,  a  sound- 
ness much  preferable  to  our  cellar  wine.  So  thou  say'st  he  has  no 
trade — is  no  horse-dealer — this  lodger  of  thine  ?" 

"  I  should  not  think  so ;  there  is  no  trait  about  him  resembling 
those  rascally  Jews.  See  you,  I  do  not  say  but  that  many  an  honest 
Jew  stops  at  my  house,  and  pays  me  fair,  and  drinks  my  wine  ;  but 
see  you — he  will  hardly  eat  from  my  table.  Now,  there  is  Moshes, 
who  buys  from  us  all  our  three-year-old  colts,  and  is  accurate  to  a 
penny — in  fact,  he  has  some  mone}^  of  mine  which  he  has  put  out  at  a 
fair  interest,  and  it's  as  safe  as  in  the  imperial  vaults ;  but,  he's  a 
Jew,  and,  as  a  Jew,  has  to  be  treated  as  such." 

"  But  Mademoiselle  Babette  is  a  Jewess,  and  there  ain't  one  of  us 
that  won't  stand  up  for  her,  notwithstanding  some  very  ugly  stories  I 
have  heard  bruited  about  the  servants'  rooms  lately." 

"  Mademoiselle  Babette  may  be  a  Jewess — but,  she  has  been  domes- 
ticated like — broken  in,  you  know^,  in  a  Christian  family— and  she  ain't 
to  be  counted  in.  Our  lodger,  see  you,  eats  pork  ;  there  are  certain 
particular  hams — acorn  fed — of  my  wife's  curing  he  much  praises." 
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"What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,  we  never  thought  of  asking  him.  Tlie  way  he  came 
to  lis  was  thus.  Wife  went  to  the  town — it  was  fair  day,  some  ten 
days  ago — and  what  should  she  do  but  lose  our  little  one  in  the 
crowded  market.  Just  as  wife  was  almost  crazy,  who  should  she  see 
but  this  American  gentleman  on  horseback,  with  our  child  sound 
asleep  in  his  arms.  The  little  fellow  had  tried  to  walk  the  wliole  four 
miles  home,  and  had  got  bewildered.  He  insisted  on  bringing  him 
home  to  us.  In  talking,  he  asked  the  wife — she  rules  here,  you  know, 
like  the  Baroness — where  he  could  find  a  country  lodging  for  a  week 
or  so  ;  and,  as  we  keep  guests,  wife  soon  arranged  matters  for  him. 
Wife — thou  may'st  not  know  it — had  a  young  brother  who  left  for  the 
^ew  World  years  ago.  She  has  never  heard  of  him.  That  formed  a 
bond  of  union  right  off.  He  has  promised  to  try  and  find  out  his 
whereabouts.  Now,  that  is  all  I  know.  It's  rather  surprising  he  is 
not  up  now ;  but,  I  remen:iber,  he  came  in  from  riding  rather  late  last 
night." 

"Well,  good  morning  and  good  luck  to  you  and  my  respects  to  your 
wife.  Here  is  the  note  on  the  chimney-place  for  him."  And  empty- 
ing his  glass  and  lighting  his  pipe  he  left. 

"  Ah !  an  invitation  eii  regie'''  said  the  lodger  as  he  read  the  note 
over  the  breakfast  table.     "  Suppose  we  analyze  it — 

'  Sir — I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  pay  me  a  visit  to-day.  If,  as 
you  have  asserted,  that  some  of  my  methods  of  farming  and  mining  are 
capable  of  improvement,  I  should  consider  myself  as  not  fully  employ- 
int;  the  common  sense  I  trust  I  am  endowed  with,  did  I  not  take  ad  vantai!:e 
of  any  information  afforded  me.  As  my  hours  of  business  are  limited, 
I  shall  be  most  at  leisure  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock.  Not  having 
the  pleasure  of  your  name,  you  will  pray  excuse  my  addressing  this  to 
the  gentleman  at  my  farm-house.  Baroness  Anselm.' 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  reader  accepting  a  glass  of  red  wine  his  host 
offered  him,  "this  sounds  pretty  much  like  a  royal  command.  Pro- 
voking though,  that  not  a  word  is  there  abont  the  young  lady.  What 
was  her  name  ?  I  trust  she  has  perfectl  y  recovered  from  her  shock. 
The  Baroness  might  have  been  familiar  enough  to  have  added  in  her 
postscript  '  we  are  quite  well  and  hope  you  are  the  same.'  If  I  go  I 
shall  certainly  outstep  all  coiivenance  and  ask  about  her  myself.  Per- 
haps I  shall  see  her.  Of  course  I  shall  go.  I  rather  would  like  to, 
even  at  the  risk  of  passing  an  agricultural  and  mineralogical  tete-d-tete 
with  her  ladyship.  Somehow  or  other  I  am  afraid  I  have  become 
what  I  most  heartily  despise  to  be,  an  object  of  interest,  and  have 
assumed  some  romantic   guise — I,  the  most  prosaic  creature  in  the 
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world.  I  say,  my  worthy  host — cannot  a  man  sell  a  horse  in  tliis 
country,  witliout  being  taken  tor  a  horse-trader — or  speak  good  Ger- 
man without  ])eini!j  taken  for  a  Professor  in  distruise?" 

But  the  farm  steward  was  sorely  wi^rried.  That  iiorrible  steam  en- 
gine was  puffing  and  whirring  away  in  his  brain. 

"  Ilespeeted  guest,  I  ask,  })erhaps,  in  my  ignorance,  but  did  you,  sir, 
ever  in  your  travels  see  a — a  steam-engine,  just  like  those  in  the  Ixjats 
of  the  Danube  used  on  a  farm  ? '^  hesitatingly  inquired  the  host. 

"Xot  like  tliose  on  the  Danul)e  boats,  which  speak,  however,  very 
creditably  for  the  Austrian  machinists,"  was  the  reply. 

''  Then  there  are  no  such  things  \  "  cried  the  steward,  quited  elated. 

"Certainly  there  are,  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  and  adapted 
especially  for  that  purpose.  Why,  look  you,  with  one  or  two  on  your 
farm  here — it  is  big  enough  for  three — besides  thrashing  out  the  grain, 
one  might  always  be  grinding  the  wheat,  another  driving  a  saw-mill, 
and  in  a  sinojle  season  more  than  their  cost  would  be  saved." 

"  Save  us !  this  is  worse  than  the  machine  that  reaps.  I  pray  you 
say  nothing  of  this  to  the  Baroness,  for  did  she  have  one,  that  engine 
would  certainly  kill  me  before  my  allotted  time." 

"Nonsense,  man,  not  unless  she  asks  me  about  it,  I  promise  you. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  have  the  black  horse  saddled  as  soon  as 
possible  ?  I  may  take  a  ride  to  town,  as  usual,  for  my  letters,  and  tlien 
it  will  be  a  pleasant  ride  to  the  chateau." 

"  Our  guest  goes  to  the  Baroness'  to-day  ?  I  expected  as  much.  Max 
brought  the  letter  himself  an  hour  ago." 

"  Did  he  say  that — that — yes,  that  is  the  name,  that  Mademoiselle 
Babette  was  quite  well  ?  " 

"Xever  said  she  was  hurt;  and  he  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
done  so,  had  anything  occurred.  They  are  curious  though,  it  seems 
to  me  about  you  at  the  residence." 

"  How  so  ?  "  was  asked. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  tell  you.  Look  you,  the  Baroness  very 
rightly  exercises  somewhat  of  a  police  service  over  her  domain. 
Whether  it  be  through  womanly  curiosity  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  who 
people  are  and  whence  they  come  she  always  insists  on  knowing  about. 
The  butler  came  here  this  morning  on  purpose.  Best  assured,  how- 
ever, I  gave  you  a  good  character." 

"I  hardly  like  much  questioning,"  rather  sententiously  added,  the 
lodger;  "perhaps  I  had  better  take  my  passport." 

"What  would  you  have.  Madam  is  a  woman,  and  has  developed 
quite  largely  all  a  woman's  traits,  save  that  horrible  idea  of  a  steam- 
engine.     Go  and  pay  your  visit ;  my  lodgers  are  not  often  so  honored, 
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and  you  must  be  somebody  out  of  the  common  or  you  wouldn't  be 
asked.  But  please,  my  honored  guest,  please  do  not  put  any  new- 
fangled ideas  into  her  head." 

"  It  is  all  your  own  fault  if  I  do.  What  did  you  tell  her  about  what 
I  said  concerning  your  plows  ?  " 

"  That  was  an  awful  mistake  I  made  ;  and  did  she  tell  you  she  had 
it  from  me?  Talk  to  her  all  you  can  about  her  mines.  I  know  that  must 
want  improvement ;  but,  please  God,  how  to  till  and  how  to  sow  has 
ever  remained,  and  must  remain,  most  as  it  was  in  Adam's  time." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Concluded  from  page  427. ) 

The  next  eifort  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  made  in  behalf  of  authors,  in 
the  shape  of  an  endeavor  to  procure  an  amendment  of  the  copy-right 
law,  and  he  reaped  much  applause  from  the  able  and  truthful  manner 
in  which  he  arccued  their  cause  before  Parliament.  Time  moved  alono', 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  would  only  now  and  then  crowd  himself  upon  public 
attention.  lie  realized  that  he  had  attempted  too  much  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  now  sought  promotion  by  gradation. 

In  1839  he  just  gave  utterance  to  his  views  in  reference  to  the 
great  subject  of  Electoral  Reform.  His  ideas  on  this  ])robleni  were 
decidedly  antagonistic  to  those  which  form  the  basis  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. He  could  not  conceive  why  taxation  and  representation 
should  be  concurrent.  His  views  in  reference  to  this  matter  w^ere  cer- 
tainly as  logical  as  those  urged  by  his  opponents,  the  Radical  party. 
They  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  unless  accompanied  by 
representation,  and  in  the  face  of  this  pro]>osition,  opposed  universal 
suffrage.  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  time  very  forcibly  said  :  ''  If  this  d()gnu\ 
of  representation  and  taxation  going  hand  in  hand  were  true,  he  hoped 
the  honorable  member  (referring  to  the  historian  Grote),  would  not 
deny  that  indirect  taxation  gave  as  good  a  claim  to  rej)resentation  as 
direct  taxation.  If  taxation  was  a  qualification  for  the  elective  fran- 
chise, he  wished  to  know  whether  indirect  taxation  was  not,  and  why 
they  should  stop  at  household  suffrage."  This  was  overwhelming  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  glaringly  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  liadical  doc- 
trine, but  certainly  did  not  add  to  the  strength  of  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  they  were  still  more  contracted.     If  the  Radicals  were  iucon- 
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sisteiit,  they  nevertlieless,  in  this  inBtance,  were  more  liberal  in  their 
conception  of  hnnian  rights  than  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  lie  did  not  even 
accord  "household  suflVage."  Jrj  his  later  years,  thoui^li,  liis  mind 
seems  to  have  undergone  quite  a  change  in  reference  tr>  the  suffrage 
question,  as  the  Keforn>  Bill,  which  not  long  since  carried  him  into 
power,  had  the  elements  of  far  greater  liberality,  than  that  advocated 
by  the  Liberals  themselves. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  great  argumentative  and 
natural  talents,  was  rapidly  assuming  a  prominent  and  popular  position 
in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  and  day  by  day  was  advancing  in  authority 
and  estimation.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  also 
among  the  people.  He  now  advocated  Chartism,  Socialism,  and  Free 
Trade,  all  of  which  highly  commended  themselves  to  the  favor  of  the 
people  generally. 

In  1841  he  delivered  a  most  effective  speech  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  then  existing  ministry, 
with  Lord  Melbourne  as  its  Premier,  and  only  a  month  later  was  se- 
lected by  his  party  to  move  the  rejection  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Bill.  This  selection  at  once  indicated  the  position 
his  party  accorded  him,  and  really  constituted  him  one  of  its  leaders. 
Heretofore  he  Wc^is  a  self-constituted  leader,  and  what  he  uttered  was 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a  single  individual ; 
but  now  he  received  the  official  confirmation  of  the  Opposition,  and  his 
expressions  were  impliedly  those  of  his  party. 

At  the  next  general  election,  which  took  place  during  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  returned  by  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury.  Upon 
the  assemblincr  of  Parliament,  the  ministry  findinor  itself  too  weak  to 
maintain  power,  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  again  called  to  ofHce. 
It  was  now  rumored  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  have  some  ministerial 
position  in  the  new  cabinet,  and  it  is  said  he  would  have  been  so  in- 
stalled had  not  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  bitterly  opposed  him, 
sayifg  he  would  not  have  Mr.  Disraeli  at  any  price.  This  same  Lord 
Stanley,  when  Lord  Derby,  was  not  only  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  warmest 
friends,  but  even  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  him.  Failing  to  receive 
a  portfolio,  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  his  usual  and  natural  vehemence, 
attacked  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  every  opportune  occasion,  but  always 
supporting  measures  he  knew  to  be  just  and  politic. 

In  184G  a  split  took  place  in  the  Tory  party,  and  in  1849  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  first  regularly  recognized  as  leader  of  the  Opposition.  In 
that  year,  for  the  first  time,  he  nioved  the  Amendment  to  the  Address 
in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne.  From  that  time  he  was  re- 
garded the  exponent  of  the  Tory  party. 
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In  1852  Lord  John  Ilussell  summarily  dismissed  from  his  Cabinet 
Lord  Palnierston,  who  held  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary.     It  was  a 
most  indiscreet  and  unfortunate  movement  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
as  Lord  Palmerston  immediately  arrayed  himself  against  it,  supported 
by  his  own  friends  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  Derby-Disraelite  fac- 
tion.    This  combination  and  opposition  very  soon  drove  Lord  Russell 
from  power,  and  the  Queen  devolved  upon  Lord  Derby  the  responsi- 
bility of  forming  a  ministry.     Mr.  Disraeli  was  prominent  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.      His  term  of  office  was  very  short,  but  none 
will  deny  that  within  this  small  compass  of  time  he  evinced  his  ability 
to  govern  as  well  as  to  oppose.    As  soon  as  installed  in  office,  he  was  call- 
ed upon  to  make  known  the  line  of  policy  he  intended  to  pursue.     In 
English  politics  there  is  no  such  an  anomaly  as  a  no- policy  man.     Mr. 
Disraeli,  though,  attempted  to  contravene  the  principles  by  substan- 
tially stating  that  the  policy  of  the  ministry  should  be  the  wish  or  will 
of  the  people.     He  nevertheless  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  not  to 
infringe  too  much    upon    the   principle,  and    to    make    known    some 
measures   which    he  contemplated   proposing.     The  most    important 
of  these  were    Chancery    Reform    and  a  plan  for  the    tliorough   and 
efficient  internal  defence  of  the  country.     After  the   passage  of  the 
latter  measui'e,  Mr.  Disraeli  determined  to  submit  his  cause  to  the 
people  for  their   verdict,  and  consequently  Parliament  was   dissolved 
on   July  1.     The  subject  of  Free  Trade  was  the  engrossing  one  of 
the  canvass,  and  the  ministry  very  properly  and  discreetly  gave  their 
assent  to  it.     On  November  4,  Parliament  re-assembled,  and  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  ministry  and  the  opposition  was  to  be  tested  when 
the  Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer  introduced  his  budget.      Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's idea,  from  the  time  he  entered  the  political  arena,  was  that  the 
aristocracy  and   the   laboring  class  conjunctively  should  control  the 
Government,  and  that  all  legislation  should  be  carried  on  with  refer- 
ence to  them.     He  believed  that  the  middle  class  would  be  amply  pro- 
tected as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  connection  of  the  two  extreme 
classes.     In  making  up  his  budget  he  practically  pursued  this  view,  and 
engendered  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  middle  class,  which  resulted 
in  his  retirement  from  office.    Short  as  was  his  time  of  office,  lie  never- 
theless had  acquired  the  prestige  of  having  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  of  having  himself  indubitably  recognized  as  the  leader 
and  spirit  of  the  Tory  party.     He  could    now  speak  and   act  more 
authoritatively,  and  consequently  his  power  and  importance  were  very 
much  heightened. 

In  February,   1858,  the  famous  attempt  of  Orsini   to  assassinate 
Napoleon  was  made.     France  became  very  much   enraged,   and  re- 
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})r(Mic])C(l  En^lan<l  in  most  hitter  tt;nns,  cliari^irif^  tluit  tlic  laws  of  that 
couiitiT  were  insufH(;ient  to  jireveiit  the  concoction  of  such  j)hjtH  upon 
its  soil.  The  iriinistry,  to  appease  tlie  wrath  of  France,  asked  leave  to 
introduce  a  hill  known  as  tlie  Conspiracy  to  Murder  ]3ill,  the  ohject 
of  whicli  was  to  avoid  similar  cons})iracies.  The  j>eoi)le  of  En^dand, 
in  their  turn,  hecame  as  reproachful  and  indii^nant  as  the  French  had 
been,  charo;in<^  the  ministry  with  tiMUtklini^  to  a  foreign  j^ower. 
The  Tories  at  at  once  introduced  a  hill  containinir  the  public  sentiment, 
and  proposed  a  total  rejection  of  the  ministry  measures.  The  ministers 
were  defeated,  and  a  Derby-Disraeli  cabinet  was  again  formed.  Mr. 
Disraeli  again  holding  the  portfolio  of  Chancelh^r  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  time  Mr.  Disraeli's  budget  received  the  ap)>robation  of  the  nation, 
even  Mr.  Gladstone's  approval.  The  great  trial  of  strength  was  to 
take  place  on  the  Parliamentary  Iteform  Bill,  as  the  ministry  had 
pledged  themselves  to  introduce  such  a  bill.  The  conflict  did  ensue, 
and  the  ministry  was  defeated.  Mr.  Disraeli,  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult, determined  to  appeal  to  the  people  ;  but  they  afiirmed  the  verdict 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  again  compelled  to 
retire. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  wdiolly  unable  to  make  anything  like  an  effective 
movement  against  the  ministry  until  the  inauguration  of  the  Dane- 
German  war  in  1864.  The  English  Government  seemed  to  be  singular- 
ly inactive,  and  its  conduct  was  so  unpalatable  to  the  people  generally, 
that  they  boldly  and  fearlessly  denounced  its  course.  Mr.  Disraeli 
now  spoke  out  nobly  and  clamorously  for  interference,  and  was  ap- 
plauded from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  land.  Although  unable  to 
expel  the  party  in  power  from  office,  he  yet  made  a  great  influence  in 
favor  of  himself,  and  created  great  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace against  the  existing  authority. 

A  general  election  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1865. 
Parliament,  on  re-assembling,  pi-esented  a  goodly  majority  for  the  Lib- 
erals, and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1866,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Reform 
Bill.  It  did  not  only  meet  opposition  from  his  opponents,  but  even 
among  liis  own  colleagues  did  it  receive  the  cold  shoulder.  After  de- 
sultory strategy  and  fighting  on  both  sides,  the  ministers  were  de- 
feated, and  in  July  a  new  cabinet  was  organized  under  Lord  Derb}", 
with  Mr.  Disraeli  again  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  now  hampered  the  existing  ministry  was 
internal  disension.  The  trouble  arose  out  of  the  Torv  Peform  Bill, 
Mr.  Disraeli  favoring  a  very  extended  suftVage,  and  his  subordinates 
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fearing  to  follow  him.  Three  portfolios  became  vacant  at  one  time. 
As  soon  as  he  had  weeded  out  these  obnoxious  members,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
on  tlie  18th  of  March,  1867,  introduced  a  reform  bill,  which  exceed- 
ed in  liberality  and  catholicity  an^^  ever  presented  by  the  Liberals. 
After  a  most  strenuous  opposition,  a  most  energetic  contest,  the  bill 
was  passed,  and  England  was  blessed  with  more  liberty  than  it  had 
ever  enjoyed.  Mr.  Disraeli's  name  became  a  household  word,  and  was 
lionored  and  revered  by  the  entire  nation.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
has  made  for  him  an  enduring  and  undying  fame, 

A  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1868,  Lord  Derby 
resigned,  owing  to  old  age,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  installed  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  lie  had 
undergone  many  privations,  fought  hard  contests,  received  many  severe 
blows;  but  he  still  pursued  his  course,  and  eventually  reached  the  point 
at  which  all  his  endeavors  were  directed.  Tlie  resignation  of  Lord 
Derby,  although  it  promoted  Mr.  Disraeli,  did  not  strengthen  his  position, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  virtually  Premier  while  Lord  Derby  nominally  held 
the  office,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  by  his  retirement  was  deprived  of  one  of  his 
strongest  instruments  through  which  he  governed  his  party.  As  a  jour- 
nalist of  the  day  properly  said,  the  aristocracy  obeyed  the  leader  more 
cheerfully  when  his  orders  were  transmitted  through  one  of  themselves. 

The  great  contest  of  the  session  of  1868  was  the  Irish  Church  Bill. 
Upon  this  the  Premier  was  beaten,  and  Mr,  Gladstone  was  again 
ushered  into  office,  and  has  since  then  occupied  the  ministerial  chair. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  course  in  reference  to  the  late  war  is  well  known.  As 
he  was  in  1864  in  favor  of  participating  in  the  Dano-German  war,  so 
was  he  bitterly  opposed  to  remaining  an  idle  spectator  in  1871,  durirtg 
the  Franco-German  war.  His  foresight  in  this  respect  certainly  exceed- 
ed that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  perceived  the  intentions  of  Prussia,  and, 
as  European  politics  are  based  upon  the  dogma  of  balance  of  power,  he 
appreciated  the  prominent  position  Prussia  would  assume  among  the 
Continental  Powers,  did  she  ultimately  succeed  in  accomplishing  her  de- 
signs. The  discussion  in  reference  to  the  island  of  Heligoland  has  am- 
ply illustrated  the  truth  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  apprehensions. 

We  have  thus  brought  Mr.  Disraeli's  life  up  to  the  present  day  ; 
and  on  reviewing  our  sketch,  we  are  sensible  that  at  best  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  brief  outline  of  a  career  which  has  been  truly  re- 
markable. There  may  a])pear  to  the  cursory  reader  many  inconsisten- 
cies in  his  political  life  which  this  essay  has  not  attempted  to  explain. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  pursuit  of  politics  involves 
a  great  deal  of  strategy,  and  to  a  great  extent  mental -speculation  as  to 
the  future,  which  may  prove  erroneous,  and  thus  compel  a  change  of 
Vol.  1.-35 
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mind.  So  far  as  Mr.  Disraeli  is  personally  concerned,  it  is  evident  that 
his  entire  political  lite  was  governed  hy  a  plan  of  action  which  from 
youth  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  and  which  can  be  told  in  no  bet- 
ter words  than  the  following  which  fell  from  his  lips  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  his  earlier  canditatures  at  Wycombe,  ''  The  truth  is,  a  statesman 
is  the  crejiture  of  his  age,  the  child  of  circumstance,  the  creature  of  his 
times.  A  statesman  is  essentially  a  practical  character,  and  w^hen  he  is 
called  upon  to  take  office,  he  is  not  to  inquire  what  his  opinions  might 
or  might  not  have  been  upon  this  or  that  su])ject.  He  is  only  to  ascer- 
tain the  needful  and  the  beneiicial,  and  the  most  feasible  manner  in 
which  affairs  are  to  be  carried  on.  I  laugh  at  the  objections  against  a 
man,  that  at  a  former  period  of  his  career  he  advocated  a  policy  differ- 
ent from  his  present  one.  All  I  seek  to  ascertain  is  whether  his  present 
policy  be  just,  necessary,  expedient ;  whether,  at  the  present  moment,  he 
is  prepared  to  serve  the  country  according  to  its  present  necessities." 
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The  cruel  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  German  Government  to 
the  Jews  of  the  Empire,  in  refusing  to  promote  them  to  a  higher  rank 
in  the  army  than  that  of  corporal,  and  in  continually  slighting  them  on 
account  of  their  religion,  is  characteristic  of  the  treatment  which  our 
brethren  hav^e  invariably  received  from  that  nation  w^hich  professes  to 
be  the  most  enlightened  and  advanced  in  the  world.  The  London 
papers,  religious  as  well  as  secular,  have  been  recently  discussing  this 
subject,  and  from  some  of  these  we  present  a  few  extracts.  We  recom- 
mend them  especially  to  the  attention  of  our  German  Jewish  brethren 
in  this  country,  who  are  so  enthnsiastic  in  their  joy  at  Prussia's  triumph 
over  France — the  country  which  was  the  first  to  fully  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  Jews,  and  to  give  them  that  religious  and  political  liberty 
w^hich  even  to-day  is  refused  to  them  in  the  realms  of  the  newly-made 
Kaiser. 

From  the  Jewish  Chronicle. 

"A^ONG  the  soldiers  of  the  victorious  armies  there  were  no  braver 
troops  than  those  who  belong  to  our  ancient  Faith.  The  Jewish  troops 
of  the  Kaiser  were  among  his  bravest,  his  boldest  and  his  best.  They 
took  their  place  side  by  side  with  their  comrades  in  the  trench,  on  the 
battlement,  and  in  the  field.  They  shared  with  them  every  peril  and 
every  privation.  But  they  did  not,  and  they  do  not,  share  with  them 
the  reward  of  courage.     This  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  ;  but  it  is  true. 
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A  Jew  in  Germany — that  Germany  which  his  valor  has  helped  to 
save — ^^jnst  as  his  industr}-  and  skill  have  helped  to  enrich  her  and  his 
genius  and  abilities  to  render  her  famous ; — that  Germany  refuses  to 
her  Jewish  sons  in  this  hour  of  triumph  the  sole  reward  of  a  soldier — 
Hope. 

"  X<) ;  a  Jewish  soldier  in  Germany  can  attain  the  rank  of  corporal; 
but  no  higher  rank.  He  carries  no  field  marshal's  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack. Whatever  be  his  merits,  he  must  bear  his  "  birth's  invidious 
bar."  His  Judaism  stops  him  from  gaining  the  promotion  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  veriest  infidel,  the  most  unblushing  atheist  in 
the  camp.  This  is  incredible.  This  is  the  case  in  a  country  which 
affects  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  European  nations. 

'•  Not  long  since,  moreover,  as  we  reported  in  our  columns,  a  solemn 
thanksj^ivinor  for  victorv  was  ordered  throus^hout  Germany.  All 
churches  and  chapels  were  ordered  to  open  their  gates  for  this  service. 
The  Jews  alone  were  excluded.  All  that  Germany  asked  was  that  the 
Jews  should  fight  for  her — should  die  for  her — but  not  pray  for  her. 
Certainly,  when  this  was  represented  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship, he,  though  not  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  rectified  the  omission — 
an  omission  that  oui^ht  not  to  have  occurred.  But  it  is  surelv  time 
that  Germany  should  recognize  her  Jewish  subjects  thoroughly  and 
frankly.  The  unbounded  toleration  and  unstinted  sympathy  which 
Lutheran  Prussia  shows  to  her  Catholic  subjects  ought  not  certainly  to 
be  denied  to  her  Jewish  subjects.  The  liberality  evinced  towards  the 
Papists  of  Ilheinpreussen  ought  to  be  freely  extended  to  the  Israelites 
of  Elsass.  Although  we  do  not  desire  to  stoop  to  material  considera- 
tions to  support  an  act  of  justice  which  should  spring  from  higher 
motives,  still  we  cannot  avoid  reminding  the  German  government  that 
the  Jewisli  inhabitants  form  an  important  element  of  the  Alsatiaa 
population.  The}'  are  prosperous  and  industrious,  and  it  cannot  be 
unwise  to  extend  towards  tliem,  as  of  course  to  all  Jewish  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Empire,  a  generous  and  equitable  recognition  of  their  citi- 
zenship. The  Jews  are  not  an  ungrateful  race  ;  they  are  loyal,  orderl}^, 
and  patriotic.  History  bears  in  its  front  an  anciently  traced  and  deeply- 
graven  truth — an  historical  embodiment  of  the  })romi8e  that  he  who 
blc^seth  Israel  shall  be  blest.  The  nations  which  have  cherished  the 
Jews  have  prospered  ;  and  those  which  have  oppressed  them  have  paid 
tlie  penalty  in  degradation,  disjtster,  and  disgrace.'* 

Frmn  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  Jews  of  Germany  have  been  much  distressed  of  late  by  their 
threatened  exclusion  from  the  solenm  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  the 
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late  war.  It  seeniR  tliat  in  18C0  already  they  were  neglected  in  this 
wise  by  Mr.  Miililcr,  who  evidently  does  not,  in  his  uunisterial  capa- 
city as  head  of  the  Cultus,  seem  to  have  heard  of  Buch  a  thing  as 
Judaism  yet.  Then  it  was  that  the  J^erlin  community  represented  to 
his  Excellen(;y  that  there  was  a  certain  collection  ordered  after  the 
service  in  question,  and  tliat  since  even  Jewish  money  might  be  accept- 
able to  the  Military  Fund,  they  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  go 
through  the  preliminary  service  as  well.  Ilerr  von  Miihler  then  gra- 
ciously gave  his  permission,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  was  collected. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  become  a  precedent.  The  Jews  might  be- 
come too  proud  if  they  were  asked  properly  on  another  occasion. 
Accordingly,  they  were  again  left  out  in  the  cold,  after  having  poured 
out  their  blood  like  water  on  the  French  battle-fields,  and  after  having: 
received  ever  so  many  iron  crosses — of  course  without  promotion  to  a 
rank  higher  than  corporal.  And,  instead  of  quietly  and  contemptu- 
ously ignoring  the  intended  slight,  they,  or  a  certain  Bavarian  Il^ibbi 
in  their  name,  must  needs  go  and  again  formally  ask  to  be  asked  to 
pray  and  to  pay.  Of  course  Bismarck  at  once  gave  the  requisite  order, 
and  happiness  once  more  reigns  in  the  tents  of  Judah  and  Israel.  AVe 
can  quite  understand  the  state  of  sensitiveness  in  which  long-oppressed, 
communities  remain,  even  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  oppression  ;  but 
we  should  say  a  Jewish  agitation  fur  the  practical  removal  of  their 
disabilities — which  remain  in  full  force  long  after  their  theoretical  abo- 
lition throughout  Germany — would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose." 

From  the  Graphic. 

"  Strange  that  the  Jews  of  Germany,  after  ^  pouring  out  their  blood 
like  water  upon  the  French  battle-fields,'  should  not  have  been  pro- 
moted beyond  the  rank  of  corporal.  True,  the  young  Israelites  who 
fought  in  the  armies  which  freed  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte, 
men  of  true  metal,  mio^htv  in  valour,  weiorhtv  in  wisdom,  became  the 
by-word  of  not  merely  theoretical  prejudice  but  popular  fury  at  Mein- 
ingen,  at  Wurtzburg,  and  along  the  Bhine.  But  the  men  of  Israel 
were  then  suspected  of  supplying  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  enemy. 
Besides,  they  bought  up  of  German  land-owners,  crippled  by  French 
occupation,  the  most  ancient  feudal  properties,  the  most  splendid  man- 
sions. Xow,  however,  any  pecuniary  relations  between  the  German 
Jew  of  the  period  and  France,  would  only  go  to  melt  the  mountain  of 
French  debt  to  Germany.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  intelligible  reason 
whv  the  villasrers  of  Braunsberor  should  have  outraojed  Jews  for  being 
'  blood-SHckers '  last  summer,  or  why  the  Jews  should,  with  a  Bavarian 
Rabbi  for  mouth-piece,  have  had  to  ask  Bismark's  leave  to  thank  Pro- 
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vidence  for  the  success  of  *  United  Germany'  now.  The  Jews  of  the 
Czar  have  an  ukase  binding  them  to  pray  in  Russia.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  gracious  Bismarck  will  allow  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  the  com- 
patriots of  Mendelssohn,  to  thank  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  in  their  own 
tongue.     Poor  corporals !  " 


ME.    TOWNE'S   DISCLAIMEE. 

We  reproduce  from  the  Golden  Age^  of  this  city,  the  following  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  by  our  friend  and  brother  Rev. 
Edward  C.  Towne,  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  Examiner.  The  candor 
and  fearlessness  of  its  utterances  are  eminently  deserving  of  com- 
mendation, and  we  recommend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  and  attention  of 
the  *' Protestant  Episcopal  Association  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Golden  Age  : 

You  speak  very  kindly  of  my  article  on  President  Woolsey,  but 
why  do  you  refer  to  me  as  one  who  "  tries  to  write  down  the  greatest 
of  characters  and  blacken  theholiest  of  human  names  with  suspicion  ?" 
What  do  you  mean  ?  What  your  words  mean  is,  that  I,  seeing  great- 
ness and  holiness  in  Jesus,  have  borne  lying  witness  against  him.  But 
I  see  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Jesus;  consequently  I  have  not  tried  to 
write  down  nor  blacken.  I  have  honestly  stated  the  facts  as  I  see  them. 
Cannot  yon  do  me  the  justice  to  recognize  this  ?  Not  only  have  I 
not  tried  to  write  down,  but  I  have  tried  to  restrain  my  feelings  of 
theistic  and  humane  indignation,  and  to  state  plain  tacts  without 
passion. 

And  my  feelings  you  entirely  mistake.  Personally  I  do  not  care  a 
fig  what  becomes  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  And  rough  as  my  encoun- 
ter with  accredited  Christianity  is,  I  cannot  doubt  that  we  already  be- 
gin to  see  the  end  of  that  intolerable  humbug,  an  ignorant  youngster 
put  forward  as  the  impersonation  of  greatness  and  holiness,  and  a  mad 
fanatic  thrust  between  God  and  his  children,  to  cut  off  grace  from 
Heaven,  except  at  his  own  will,  and  to  put  hate  for  kindness  between 
man  and  man  wherever  his  claim  might  be  denied.  Heathenism  will 
die  very  hard — but  it  must  die. 

Permit  me  this  word  in  your  liberal  columns. 

Edward  C.  Towxe. 
Winnetka,  111.,  August  17,  1871. 


THE  ESSENCE   OF   WISDOM. 


AN  orip:ntal  tale. 


A  j»()WERFUL  kinoTj  whose  a})i){ireiitly  luq)])}'  lot  foniied  the  envy 
of  many  other  moiiarchs,  was  tormented  by  two  ardent  and  inextin- 
guisliahle  passions — ambition,  and  tliirst  of  knowledge. 

To  satisfy  In's  ambition,  he  was  always  at  war  with  neighboring 
kingdoms,  running  from  battle  to  battle,  from  conquest  to  conquest, 
and  adding  province  to  province,  and  victory  to  victory ;  and  yet  he 
was  never  satiated.  To  quench  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  collected 
precious  books  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  them  carried  in  the 
train  of  his  army. 

And  the  books  collected  were  so  numerous  that  they  formed  loads 
for  hundreds  of  mules;  and  the  mules  followed  the  army  everywhere, 
and  often  produced  great  confusion  and  obstruction  to  the  rapid  evolu- 
tions of  the  army.  And  the  king  was  much  troubled  by  these  impedi- 
ments, and  became  impatient  and  perplexed  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
books  ;  and,  involved  as  he  was  in  the  incessant  storm  of  wars,  he  never 
found  time  to  touch  a  volume  ;  even  in  the  brief  intervals  of  peace  he 
knew  not  which  to  select,  or  where  to  begin  the  search  for  the  desired 
learning  and  wisdom. 

And  though  the  passion  for  knowledge  went  on  increasing,  the 
king  instinctively  felt  that  he  did  not  become  wise,  and  he  consequently 
grew  uneasy,  discontented,  and  sad. 

One  day  the  king  summoned  to  his  presence  all  persons  in  his  king- 
dom who  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  he  said  unto  them  :  "  These 
volumes  are  too  many,  and  they  cause  trouble  and  confusion.  I  want 
yon  to  select  from  them  the  best,  the  main  substance,  and  reduce  them 
to  such  a  load  that  one  mule  may  carry  them." 

The  wise  men  thus  commissioned  selected  the  best  and  most  learned 
books,  and  reduced  the  collection  to  a  load  for  one  mule. 

Now  the  king  continued  to  carry  on  his  wars  one  after  another; 
and  the  mule  with  its  load  of  learning  constantly  followed  in  the  king's 
train.  But  the  king  never  found  leisure  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
volumes,  and  he  became  more  and  more  sorrowful  and  unhappy. 

Then  he  called  for  the  wisest  among  the  wise  men,  and  said  unto 
them  :  "  These  volumes  are  still  too  many.  Try  to  cull  the  essence  of 
wisdom  from  them,  and  reduce  it  into  one  single  volume;  then  I  shall 
carry  it  in  my  bosom,  study  it,  and  learn  wisdom." 

And  the  wise  men  condensed  all  the  learning  of  the  books  into  one 
volume. 
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And  the  kinor  carried  the  vohime  in  his  bosom.  But  alas !  his  con- 
tiniial  wars  and  conquests,  and  the  labors  exacted  by  his  insatiable 
ambition,  left  him  no  time  to  read,  no  faculty  to  acquire  learning  ;  and 
thus  the  volume  remained  unopened,  and  the  king  became  even  more 
grieved  and  morose  than  before. 

Then  he  ajrain  summoned  all  the  wise  men  of  the  kincrdom  before 
him,  and  in  a  tone  of  mingled  command  and  despair  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Your  volume  is  useless  ;  it  is  too  much  for  me  to  read.  Extract  from 
it  the  pure  essence  of  wisdom,  one  single  axiom  comprehending  every- 
thing in  it,  and  that  I  will  engrave  on  the  tablet  of  my  heart ! " 

And  a  little  hoary-headed  man  stepped  forward,  and  replied  :  "  O 
King,  wilt  thou  have  a  single  maxim  to  engrave  on  thy  heart,  contain- 
ing all  the  wisdom  that  can  make  thee  happy  ?  Here  it  is  :  Covet  not 
what  thou  hast  not^  hut  he  content  vnth  thine  own.'''' 

The  king  eagerly  accepted  the  maxim,  and  took  it  to  his  heart. 
And  from  that  moment  his  ambition  was  set  at  rest,  his  thirst  of  con- 
quest was  quenched  ;  he  made  peace  with  all  his  neighbors,  became 
truly  wise,  and  enjoyed  a  long  life  of  happiness.* 


KAEBIXICAL  APIIOPJSMS. 


One  loose  cord  loosens  many. 

Do  not  act  the  lion  in  thy  house ;  be  not  tyrannical  and  cruel 
towards  thy  inferiors. 

Be  mindful  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  learning  comes  from 
them. 

He  who  talks  too  much  will  talk  sinfully. 

One  enemy  is  one  too  many ;  a  thousand  friends  are  none  too 
many. 

He  who  makes  himself  beloved  by  his  fellow-creatures  makes  him- 
self acceptable  to  God. 

No  one  can  be  accounted  venerable  unless  his  old  age  has  pur- 
chased wisdom. 

He  alone  can  be  considered  wise  who  possesses  the  following  three 
qualities, — not  to  despise  inferiors  in  their  endeavors  to  attain  wisdom  ; 
not  to  envy  those  who  are  wealthier  than  himself;  and  not  to  barter  his 
wisdom  for  lucre. 

The  exhortation  of  the  wise,  unaccompanied  by  practice,  falls  on 
the  heart  as  rain  on  stone ;  and  he  whose  words  are  at  variance  with  his 
deeds  disgraces  himself;  hence,  words  which  emanate  not  from  the 
heart  can  never  penetrate  the  ear. 

*  From  Professor  Giuseppe  Levi's  Tales. 
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The   History   of   Fkkderick  the  Second,   Called  Frederick   the 
Great.     By  John  S.  C.  Abik/it.  Kew  York  :  Harper  iSs  Brothers. 

Of  all  Mr.  Aljbott's  works,  his  history  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  per- 
haps the  best,  simply  because  he  has  approaclied  nearer  to  truth  in  it 
than  is  his  usual  custom.  Every  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Abbott's  his- 
tories, and  is  acquainted  with  the  subject,  must  liave  noticed  how  in- 
geniously he  weaves  fiction  with  truth  and  how  often  he  perverts  facts 
to  suit  his  own  particular  fancies.  Mr.  Abbott  is  not  an  impartial 
writer.  If  he  likes  a  person,  he  will  lavish  the  most  fulsome  praise  on 
him  ;  but  if  not,  the  worst  censure  is  not  bad  enough.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  Frederick  the  Great,  however,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that, 
although  occasionally  he  shows  he  is  not  a  great  admirer  of  the  re- 
nowned monarch,  he  yet  endeavors  to  be  just.  Unlike  his  former 
works,  there  is  in  this  one  little  or  no  attempt  at  representing  things 
otherwise  than  as  they  occurred.  The  one  point  in  which  we  differ 
from  our  author  most  positively  is  in  his  repeated  assertions  of  Fred- 
erick's atheism. 

To  such  a  degree  does  he  carry  his  feeling  on  this  subject,  that  lie 
seizes  upon  every  opportunity  to  remind  his  readers  that  Frederick  was 
no  believer  in  God.  Even  in  those  instances  where  Frederick  in  his 
conversation  and  correspondence  practically  refutes  the  charge  by  ac- 
knowledging God,  Abbott  would  make  us  believe  that  the  pen  of  an 
atheist  sometimes  makes  a  slip.  Xow  this  is  exceedingly  unfair. 
Frederick  was  certainly  no  saint.  He  had  traits  in  his  character  which 
were  anything  but  noble,  and  his  fame  and  glory  will  ever  remain  tar- 
nished by  his  cruel  conduct  to  his  wife,  and  by  the  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering he  caused  in  gratifying  his  ambition.  But  to  stigmatize  him  as 
an  infidel  and  an  atheist,  because  he  rejected  Christianity  and  did  not 
accept  the  popular  idea  of  God,  shows  but  little  liberality  of  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  accuser.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  There  are  many  people  like  Mr.  Abbott,  who  think 
such  men  as  Frederick,  Yoltaire,  and  Spinoza,  sad  atheists.  We  do 
not,  for  our  only  regret  is  that  the  world  has  not  enough  of  such  atheists. 

Apart  from  this  matter  Mr.  Abbott's  book  affords  much  valuable 
entertainment,  and  is  particularly  useful  as  the  nearest  approach  we  have 
to  a  popular  history  of  the  great  Frederick. 


I 
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A  Memoir  of  Charles  Mayne  Young,  Tragedian.  With  Extracts 
FROM  nis  Son's  Journal.  By  Julian  Charles  Young,  A.M.,  Rec- 
tor of  Ilmington.     London  and  T^ew  York  :  Macmillan  d;  Co. 

Although  the  writer  of  this  book  will  probably  never  rank  among 
the  great  biographei's,  we  doubt  very  much  whether,  for  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  truthfulness  of  narrative,  he  has  ever  had  his  superior. 
Throughout  the  entire  volume  the  most  kindly  sentiment  prevails,  and 
even  where  truth  compels  him  to  touch  upon  the  faults  and  vices  of 
those  of  whom  it  is  his  province  to  write,  we  notice  a  gentleness  of 
manners  that  bespeaks  a  true  and  noble  heart. 

So  far  as  his  father  is  concerned,  the  author  does  not  tell  us  as  much 
as  we  would  like  to  know,  and  we  fear  many  who  read  his  book  from 
their  interest  in  the  stage  will  be  somewhat  disappointed.  The  biog- 
raphy fills  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  volume,  but  yet  we  are  ena- 
bled to  see  how  high  the  elder  Young  stood  in  his  profession,  and  how 
his  eminent  success  was  due  alike  to  his  personal  qualities  as  to  his 
dramatic  talent.  The  great  charm  of  the  book  is  really  in  the  jour- 
nal in  which  our  author  records  his  own  impressions,  as  well  as  most 
amusing  anecdotes  of  men  and  women  about  whom  great  curiosity  is 
felt.  The  rector  seems  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  dis- 
tinguished people  of  his  day,  and  of  these  he  gives  us  rich  descriptions. 
We  fain  would  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  a  few  extracts  from  that 
remarkable  journal,  but  our  limited  space  does  not  permit  us.  All  we 
can  do,  therefore,  is  to  recommend  them  to  read  and  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  we  are  convinced  that'they  will  not  only  experience  much 
pleasure,  but  will  consider  the  money  and  time  invested  to  have  been 
well  repaid. 

Books  and  Reading  ;  or,  What  Books  shall  I  Head,  and  How  shall 
I  Read  Them?  By  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Is'cw  York: 
Charles  Scribner  <i?  Co. 

In  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume,  the  learned  author  does 
not  profess  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  best  books  even  in  a  few  depart- 
ments of  literature,  since  he  admits  that  that  "  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible,'- and  would  be  dry  reading  at  best.  His  object,  as  expressed  in 
his  own  words,  is  "  to  furnish  thoughts  and  principles  which  may  awaken 
the  mind  to  wise  activity,  and  illustrate  them  by  examples  from  books 
and  authors."  This  he  certainly  has  done  to  a  very  considerable  ex^ 
tent,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  books  of  all  kinds  the 
worthy  professor  seems  to  have  read.  This  may  account,  however,  for 
the  very  prosaic  and  almost  tedious  manner  in  which  he  commences 
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hi8  work.  Fully  five  cli}ij)tor8  could  easily  be  (lispenscd  with,  or,  at 
least,  condensed  into  a  very  short  one.  Havin^;  ])assed  these  the  reader 
really  commences  to  api)reciate  the  beauties  of  the  book.  The  infor- 
mation it  gives  is  voluminous,  and  the  advice  so  good  and  practical  that 
no  one  who  reads  it  can  avoid  being  benefited.  The  criticisms  of  Prof. 
Porter  on  books  and  their  authors  give  evidence  of  much  thought  com- 
bined with  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  In  fact,  his  idea  of  what  should 
or  should  not  be  read  is  on  the  whole  so  sound,  that  we  think  his  work 
may  be  studied  with  interest  and  advantage  by  all  earnest  readers 
of  English  literature. 

The  Coming  Eace  ;  or,  the  New  Utopia.     New  York  :  Francis  B. 

Felt  cfc  Co. 

Among  the  many  clever  satires  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  have  been  reprinted  here,  "  The  Coming  Race  "  is  to 
our  mind  the  most  remarkable.  Whoever  the  author  may  be  (for 
the  work  is  anonymous),  it  is  evident  that  he  is  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  literary  invention,  for  he  has  produced  a  fiction  which  rivals  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  and  surpasses  the  far-famed  Baron  Munchausen.  The 
great  beauty  of  the  book,  however,  consists  in  its  purity  of  thought 
and  language.  While  it  keenly  satirizes  the  follies  of  the  age,  there  is 
nowhere  the  slightest  trace  of  a  misanthropic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  On  the  contrary,  he  endeavors  to  teach  us  that  though  there  is 
much  capable  of  improvement  in  this  world  of  ours,  it  is  folly  to  dream  of 
a  Utopia  or  the  absence  of  all  evil.  At  the  same  time  he  urges  upon 
us  the  necessity  to  labor  for  certain  improvements,  and  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Coming  Race  afibrds  us  repeated 
opportunities  for  serious  reflection. 

To  young  and  old  this  book  will  prove  not  only  entertaining,  but  high- 
ly instructive,  for  it  leaves  behind  many  wholesome  impressions,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  conviction  that  the  only  true  way  of  promot- 
ing the  well-being  of  society  is  to  identity  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  general  good.  When  the  time  arrives  for  that  idea  to 
become  prevalent,  we  may  confidently  expect  that,  though  the  people 
on  the  upper  surface  of  this  earth  may  not  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Yrilya  in  the  nether  world,  they  will  yet  be  infinitely  wiser, 
better,  and  happier  than  they  are  at  present. 

Curiosities  of  Literature.     By  Isaac  Disraeli.     With  a  View  of 
THE  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.     By  His  Son,  The  Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli.    4  vols.     New  York :    W.  J.  Widdleton. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  celebrated  work  is  known,  at  least  by  name,  to  all 

readers  of  English  literature,  and  will  perhaps  never  cease  to  merit  the 
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praise  which  lias  been  so  lavislily  bestowed  upon  it.  In  the  words  of 
the  author,  we  may  say  :  "  Tliese  '  Curiosities  of  Literature '  have 
passed  tl iron f:^h  a  remarkable  ordeal  of  time ;  they  have  survived  a 
generation  of  rivals ;  they  are  found  wherever  books  are  bought,  and 
they  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted  at  foreign  presses,  as  well  as  trans- 
lated. These  volumes  have  imbued  our  youth  with  their  first  tastes  for 
modern  literature;  have  diffused  a  delight  in  critical  and  philosophical 
speculation  among  circles  of  readers  who  were  not  accustomed  to  liter- 
ai'y  topics  ;  and  finally,  they  have  been  honored  by  eminent  contem- 
poraries who  have  long  consulted  them,  and  set  their  stamp  on  the 
metal." 

To  review  these  volumes,  therefore,  is  not  our  intention  in  this 
brief  notice.  We  desire  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  very  handsome  edition  which  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Widdleton.  The  pleasure  of  reading  good  books  is  always  enhanced 
when  the  publisher  properly  fulfills  his  part.  In  the  present  instance 
nothing  better  could  be  desired.  The  work  has  been  reprinted  from 
the  fourteenth  corrected  London  edition,  and  is  produced  in  four  crown 
octavo  volumes.  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  the  paper  excellent, 
and  the  binding  neat  and  substantial.  It  is  certainly  the  best  edition 
published  in  America,  and  in  many  respects  is  vastly  superior  even  to 
the  English  edition.  There  are  few  works  recently  published,  better 
fitted  to  adorn  a  library. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  Written  by  Him- 
self.    Yol.  2.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Bronorham  brouojht 
the  history  of  that  remarkable  man  up  to  the  time  when  he  had 
taken  his  seat  in  Parliament  and  entered  into  active  political  life.  The 
present  volume  covers  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  narrates  the 
struggle  Brougham  had  for  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
which  followed  the  issue  of  Napoleon's  famous  "Berlin  Decree."  Of 
this  action  of  the  British  government.  Brougham  says:  "A  more  un- 
sound, a  more  fatal  policy  never  was  conceived."  For  four  years  the 
strutrcrle  continued,  and  at  last  in  1S12  Brous^ham  succeeded  and  the 
orders  were  repealed.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  assassination  of 
Spencer  Perceval  doubtless  contributed  to  this  result.  Brougham 
speaks  of  his  success  in  this  matter  as  "my  greatest  achievement,"  and 
even  Horner  describes  Brougham's  exertions  as  "unexampled  in  the 
modern  history  of  Parliament." 

We  have  also  a  very  excellent  description  given  us  of  the  election 
campaign  in  which  Brougham  took  part  for  the  representation  of  Liver- 
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pool,  but  in  wliich  lie  was  beaten.  This  contest  cost  tlie  Liberals 
£8,000,  and  the  Tories  £20,000;  votes  were  b<nigbt  at  £30  apiece; 
many  i)ersons  were  wounded  and  a  few  killed. 

The<!^reater  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  accountof 
the  family  feuds  of  Georire  III.,  and  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline. 
Brougham  became  her  legal  adviser  in  1810,  and  from  that  time  was 
active  in  his  efforts  on  her  behalf  He,  as  well  as  all  the  Queen's  legal 
advisers,  strongly  believed  her  innocent,  and  the  narrative  of  our  author 
throws  much  light  on  the  entire  history  and  removes  many  misconcep- 
tions. 

A  German  Course.    By  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  A.M.     New   York :  liar- 
jper  (&  Bros.  ' 

A   German   Reader.      By   Geo.    F.    Comfort,  A.M.     New   York: 
Harper  c&  Bros. 

A  Manual  of  German  Conversation.     By  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  A.M. 
New  York  :  Harper  (&  Bros. 

These  works  comprise  the  series  of  Prof  George  F.  Comfort,  who, 
although  not  a  German,  has  mastered  the  language  so  thoroughly  as 
to  be  perhaps  better  qualified  to  teach  it  to  the  English  student  than 
even  one  to  whom  German  is  the  vernacular.  The  German  Coui*se  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  the 
language;  the  Reader  and  Manual  of  Conversation  are  to  succeed  the 
Course,  and  are  for  more  advanced  pupils.  In  the  Course  it  has  l>een 
the  aim  of  the  author  to  introduce  a  truly  philosophical  method  of 
studying  the  language,  and  it  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  first  English- 
German  grammar  that  stands  on  the  foundation  of  scientific  philology. 
The  Reader  contains  selections  from  the  works  of  the  best  German 
writers  of  the  present  century,  and  these  largely  illustrate  German 
history,  biography,  geography,  mythology,  and  social  life  and  customs. 
The  Manual  of  Conver?ation  is  arranged  upon  an  excellent  plan,  and 
is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  peculiar  idiom  of  the 
language.  Ordinary  conversations,  extracts  from  catechisms  of  science, 
items  of  news,  and  even  advertisements,  form  features  in  this  manual 
which  deserve  especial  attention.  It  will  be  evident  from  this  brief 
synopsis  that  the  series  is  not  adapted  to  young  beginners  or  to  ordi- 
nary school  purposes.  The  author  doubtless  does  not  intend  it  to  be, 
since  his  mode  of  treatment  ever3'where  gives  evidences  of  complete- 
ness which  is  only  requisite  for  the  student.  For  colleges,  high  schools 
and  academies,  as  well  as  for  adults  who  desire  to  acquire  the  German 
tongue,  there  are  no  books  better  suited  than  those  of  Prof.  Comfort's 
series. 
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A  Brief  ITistort  or  the  United  States.     For  Schools.     Xew  York  : 
A.  S.  Barnes  <k  Co. . 

In  this  work  the  author  has  presented  an  attractive  book  which  can 
be  mastered  in  a  single  term.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
yoimg  pupils,  hence  care  is  taken  not  to  weary  the  attention  by  too 
much  detail.  The  most  important  events  only  are  selected  for  the 
body  of  the  text,  all  other  matters,  such  as  anecdotes,  sketches  of  im- 
portant personages,  explanations,  and  minor  events,  are  given  in  foot- 
notes. The  work  presents  many  new  and  useful  features,  and  we 
notice  with  pleasure  that  it  discards  all  sectional  or  partisan  views. 
Tlie  concluding  paragraph  of  the  author's  preface  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  book. 

"  Finally,  this  book  is  offered  to  the  American  youth  in  the  confi- 
dent belief  that  as  they  study  the  wonderful  history  of  their  native 
land,  they  will  learn  to  prize  their  birth-right  more  highly,  and  treasure 
it  more  carefully.  Their  patriotism  must  be  kindled  when  they  come 
to  see  how  slowly,  yet  how  gloriously,  this  tree  of  liberty  lias  grown ; 
wdiat  storms  have  wrenched  its  boughs,  what  sweat  of  toil  and  blood 
has  moistened  its  roots,  what  eager  eyes  have  watched  every  out-spring- 
ing bud,  what  brave  hearts  have  defended  it,  loving  it  even  unto  death. 
A  heritage  thus  sanctified  by  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  fathers 
can  but  elicit  the  choicest  care  and  tenderest  love  of  the  sons." 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps.    ^"^  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.      New 
York :  D.  Ajypletoii  dc  Co. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  never  written  anything  which  is  not  well 
worth  reading.  His  works  do  not  merely  amuse  for  the  hour,  but  leave 
a  lasting  and  valuable  impression  on  the  mind.  In  his  latest  effort 
there  is  no  pretence  either  to  a  scientific  treatment  of  his  subject  or 
to  literary  display.  He  limits  himself  to  a  plain  narrative  of  his  ex- 
periences and  adventures  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the 
world.  In  this  easy  and  unaffected  manner  he  gives  us  a  clear  insigiit 
into  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  Alpine  climbing,  and  so  vivid  are  his 
descriptions  that  the  reader  almost  imagines  he  is  himself  making  the 
ascent  of  Matterhorn,  Weisshorn,  and  Jungfrau.  Although  as  we 
have  said  the  work  is  not  a  scientific  treatise,  still  Prof.  Tyndall  in- 
creases our  scientific  knowledge  by  his  notes  and  explanations  on  im- 
portant phenomena.  He  also  gives  us  some  descriptions  of  his  visits 
to  Lake  Killarney,  to  Snowdon  in  Wales,  and  to  Algeria.  The  lover  of 
travel  will  derive  no  small  amount  of  information  and  enjoyment  from 
a  perusal  of  this  excellent  book. 
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A  Key  to  the  Pentateuch,  Explanatory  of  the  Text  and  the  Grammat- 
ical Formg.  By  Solomon  Deutsch,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Part  1.  Genesis. 
New  York  :  Holt  <i?  MHlliama. 

This  work  is  intended  by  the  author  to  "  serve  as  a  key  wherewith 
to  unlock  tlie  treasures  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducini]^  the  student  to  a  full  and  thoroutjrh  understandin<):  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  its  most  important  book, 
the  Pentateuch."  It  is  to  appear  in  three  parts,  I. — Genesis  ;  II.  Exodus 
and  Leviticus;  III.  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
work  will  be  given  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  words  contained  in 
it,  referring  to  the  place  in  which  they  can  be  found.  A  complete  dic- 
tionary of  the  Pentateuch  will  thus  be  made,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  valuable  to  the  student  of  Hebrew. 

In  the  part  before  us,  we  notice  a  very  concise  and  practical  plan 
of  arrangeuient.  Every  word  that  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  is  translated  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears ;  verbs  are 
retranslated  as  often  as  they  appear  in  a  different  conjugation,  and  in 
addition  to  the  root  of  every  verb,  its  grammatical  analysis  is  given. 
The  value  of  the  work  is  also  enhanced  by  notes,  giving  explanations, 
wherever  required  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  text,  from 
the  departments  of  theology,  history,  geography,  and  archaeology. 

Among  my  Books.     New  York  :  E.  J.  Hale  ds  Son. 

The  essays  which  form  this  beautiful  little  volume  will  be  recogniz- 
ed by  many  as  having  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Sunday  issues  of 
the  New  York  World.  Papers  of  such  high  merit  certainly  deserve 
to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion  which  generally  attends  most  contri- 
butions to  the  daily  press,  and  we  doubt  not  that  all  lovers  of  litera- 
ture will  welcome  their  appearance  in  book  form  with  no  little  pleas- 
ure. Although  the  subjects  of  these  essays  are  perhaps  familiar  to 
the  reading  public,  there  is  yet  a  certain  beauty  of  style  in  their  mode 
of  treatment  which  cannot  fail  to  give  them  all  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Some  of  these  papers  are  perfect  gems,  and  show  that  the  author  must 
possess  a  refined  taste  and  a  cultivated  mind.  The  book  deserves  to  be 
popular,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  extensively  read.  To  Messrs.  Hale  & 
Son  much  praise  is  due  for  the  neat  and  tasty  manner  in  which  they 
have  published  these  entertaining  and  instructive  papers. 

American  Sea-side  Resorts  :  A  Hand- Book  for  Health  and  Pleasure 
Seekers.     Edited   by  Charles  L.  Norton.     New  York :    Taintor 
Bros. 
In  this  little  pocket  volume  the  author  has  compressed  a  mass  of 

information  which  to  the  tourist  must  prove  invaluable.     He  has  ac- 
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;ually  traversed  the  entire  Atlantic  sea-board  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
hnoutli  of  the  Mississippi,  in  search  of  sea-side  summer  resorts,  and  has 
found  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  such  places.  Without 
being  at  all  tedious  in  his  descriptions,  he  gives  us  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation upon  the  most  important  features  of  each  place.  The  tour- 
ist with  such  a  guide  with  him  need  never  be  at  a  loss  where  to  go 
and  what  to  do,  where  he  shall  stop  and  what  he  has  to  pay,  for  upon 
all  these  points  our  author  places  him  perfectly  at  home.  His  best  plan, 
therefore,  before  thinking  of  setting  out,  is  to  call  on  his  nearest  book- 
seller and  procure  this  handy  little. work. 

The    Students'    Elements  of  Geology.     By   Sir   Charl:es   Ltell. 
Xew  York  :  IIarj>er  dh  Bros. 

This  work  is  in  some  respects  a  new  edition  of  the  Author's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Geology,"  and  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  study  the  lead- 
ing facts  and  principles  of  the  science  without  entering  into  theoretical 
discussions  and  individual  speculations.  As  a  guide  for  private  read- 
ing, or  as  a  manual  for  the  student,  this  volume  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  will 
prove  very  useful.  Its  statements  are  all  clearly  expressed,  and  it 
is  as  complete  in  its  facts  as  any  book  upon  the  subject.  It  contains 
over  six  hundred  illustrations. 

The  Catskill  Mountains  and  the  Hegion  Around.    By  Rev.  Charles 
Rockwell.     New  York :  Taintor  Bros, 

In  this  interesting  little  work  the  reverend  author  has  described  the 
beautiful  region  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  very  accurately,  and  has 
set  forth  the  legends,  traditions,  and  history  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains and  the  counties  of  Greene,  Ulster,  and  Schoharie.  The  book 
also  contains  sketches  in  prose  and  poetry  by  Cooper,  Irving,  Bryant, 
Cole,  and  other  well-known  writers.  Travellers  especially  will  find 
this  book  a  valuable  and  interesting  companion. 

Light   Science  for  Leisure  Hours.     By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Camb.,  F.R.A.S.     New  York;  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

The  essays  which  form,  this  volume  have  been  selected  from  the 
author's  contributions  to  the  ICnglish  press  during  the  past  few  years. 
As  the  name  of  the  book  indicates,  these  essays  are  upon  i)opular  sub- 
jects, and  are  written  in  a  style  to  come  within  the  com})rehension  of 
all.  Scientific  truths  are  always  better  understood  and  appreciated 
when  ])reHente<l  in  a  light  and  readable  form,  and  this  fact  the  author 
keeps  steadily  in  view.  Many  of  the  essays  are  evidently  intended  more 
to  amuse  than  instruct,  but  even  these  (contain  good  information  and 
possess  more  tlian  a  tranbicnt  interest. 
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TiiK  Fkdkral  Governmk.vt:    Its  Officers  and  their  Ditties.     By 
Hansom  II.  Gillet.     New  York  :    W(tohoortli^  AiriHWorth  (&  Co. 

TiiK  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  author's  words,  is  **  to  en- 
able the  risin<>;  generation  to  understand  the  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment, wliat  officers  are  employed  in  its  practical  operation,  and  their 
general  duties.'*  The  conception  of  the  work  is  novel  and  good,  and 
so  far  as  ojivino^  us  a  clear  statement  of  the  working  of  the  National 
Government  is  concerned,  the  author  has  successfully  carried  out  his 
plan.  AVe  think,  however,  that  there  are  many  details  not  given  us 
whicli  would  be  highly  useful  to  know,  and  in  this  respect  we  caiiiiot 
consider  the  work  complete.  Nevertheless,  it  will  undoubtedly  l)e 
found  very  useful,  and  will,  until  something  more  complete  has  been 
compiled,  form  a  standard  book  of  reference. 

Maidee   the  Alchemist  ;    or.  Turning   all   to   Gold.      By   Scsan 

Cannon.     New  York  :  M.  Doolady. 

Mrs.  Cannon,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a  vounor  writer  of  Missis- 
sippi,  and  the  present  novel  is,  we  believe,  her  first  venture  in  book 
form.  Regarded,  therefore,  as  a  first  effort,  it  deserves  commendation, 
for  it  shows  ability  on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  gives  promise  of 
better  things  in  the  future.  The  plot  of  the  novel  is  a  simple  one, 
and  is  designed  to  show  how  the  many  disappointments,  trials,  and 
afflictions  which  befall  most  of  us,  may  by  proper  conduct  on  our 
part,  be  turned  to  our  own  advantage. 

The  Australian  Israelite. — From  the  Prospectus  of  the  new 
Jewish  Journal  to  be  published  in  Victoria,  Australia,  the  receipt 
of  which  we  acknowledged  in  our  last,  we  now  make  the  following 
extracts : — 

"  Some  short  time  ago  a  reviewer  in  the  London  Jewish  Chronicle 
wrote  as  follows: — 'Our  notion  of  a  Jewish  Press  is — not  that  it  should 
be  simply  a  record  of  Jewish  events;  not  solely  an  advocate  of  com- 
munal interests;  not  a  hotbed  of  social  twaddle  (delightful  as  that  is  to 
the  mass);  not  a  magazine  of  sneering  spite  or  silly  scandal,  the  prod- 
uct generated  by  that  particular  phase  ccf  ill-nature  whicli  politely 
calls  itself  criticism ;  but  a  champion  of  those  higher  Jewish  interests 
which  are  not  circumscribed  by  the  Synagogue  or  its  vestries,  nor  even 
by  the  secretarial  lists  of  seatholders  and  charity  subscribei's;  interests 
which  ventilate  the  theory  of  Judaism  before  the  world,  and  which 
comport  the  world-wide  principles  of  Sinai, — principles  by  which  one 
family  of  the  earth  is  kept  apart  as  a  witness  before  all  humanitj' — 
humanity  whicli  is  to  be  blest  from  the  crest  of  Sinai  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Jew.     So  understood,  Judaism  means  religion, 
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social  economy,  philosophy,  political  and  social  morality  and  justice.  A 
Jewisli  organ  hence  becomes,  if  it  understand  its  mission,  an  exponent  of 
those  ])rinciples.'  Under  similar  sentiments  it  is  now  proposed  to  estab- 
lish The  Australian  Israelite The  religious  principles 

to  be  propounded  in  the  columns  of  The  Australian  Israelite  are  such 
as  will  be  readily  approved  of  by  every  section  of  the  connnunity ; 
no  frantic  orthodoxy,  clinging  with  blind  adherence  to  intolerable 
superstitions — remnants  of  the  dark  pages  of  Jewish  history ;  no  reck- 
less reform,  unreasonably  uprooting  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Divine 
Judaism,  but  a  Faith  the  Spirit  of  which  will  animate  a  deeper  regard 
for  Holy  Writ,  and  lead  to  a  more  sacred  observance  of  our  time- 
honored  institutions."     .... 

"Upon  the  all  important  question  of  Education  The  Australian 
Israelite  will  bestow  considerable  thought,  and  it  will  lend  the  whole 
weight  of  its  influence  towards  a  fair  solution  of  what  is  now  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  most  diflicult  problem  of  the  age.  The 
conduct  of  our  own  Jewish  Schools,  being  also  a  subject  for  grave 

consideration,  will  be  freely  commented  upon." "To  enhance 

its  value  as  a  Literary  Journal,  The  Australian  Israelite  will  endeavor 
to  command  the  best  available  literary  talent ;  it  will  give  extracts 
from  the  works  of  eminent  Jewish  Authors — ancient  and  modern,  and 
translations  will  be  made  from  Talmudic  and  other  Hebrew  writings, 
thus  unfolding  vast  pages  of  interesting  information  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  ordinary  reader.  By  these  means  it  is  hoped  to  dis- 
seminate a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  theology  and  inner 
life  of  that  nation,  described  by  a  great  philosophical  writer  of  our 
own  time  (Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill)  as  'the  starting  point  and  main 
propelling  agency  of  modern  cultivation.' " 

"  The  sphere  of  The  Australian  Israelite  will  not  be  confined 
to  Yictorin,  but  will  extend  to  the  neighboring  Colonies,  in  all  the 
congregational  cities  of  which  correspondents  will  be  appointed. 
Special  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  efficient  representation 
of  the  large  and  influential  congregations  in  Sydney,  whose  coun- 
tenance and  support  are  particularly  desired." 

"In  conclusion  it  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  constant 
aim  of  The  Aiistralian  Israelite,  will  be  to  preserve  intact  the 
sacred  constitution  of  our  Ancestral  Faith;  to  urge  greater  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  in  its  observance;  to  inculcate  principles  of  morality 
and  integrity ;  and  to  stimulate  our  youth  to  a  higher  appreciation 
of  that  glorious  destiny  of  Isi'ael : — '  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall 
be  in  the  midst  of  many  people  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord.'  " 
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other  books  received. 

Miscellanies  from  tfie  Collected  Writings  of  Edward  Irving. 
London  and  New  York  :  Alexander  Strahan. 

The  Creator  and  the  Creation  :  How  Related.  V^y  John  Young, 
LL.D.     London  :  Strahan  cfc  Co. 

Biblical  Studies.  By  E.  H.  Pllt^itre,  M.  A.  London  :  Strahan  cfe  Co. 
Heroes  of  Hebrew  History.  By  Samuel  "Wilberforce,  D.D. 
London  :  Strahan  dc  Co. 

A  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.  By  Henry  Kid- 
dle.    New  Y^ork :  loison^  Blakeman^  Taylor  d;  Co. 

A  Popular  Trea'hse  on  Colds  and  Affections  of  the  Air-Passages 
and  Lungs.     By  Robert  Hunter,  M.D.  New  York  :  Jarnes  Miller. 

Personals  ;  or,  Perils  of  the  Period.  By  Joseph  Hertford.  New 
York  :  21.  Doolady . 

The  Students'  Mythology.  By  C.  A.  White.  New  Y^ork  :  W.  J. 
Widdleton. 

The  Comet  ;  or.  The  Earth  in  her  Varied  Phases.  Past,  Present, 
AND  Future.  By  Non  Quis,  Sed  Quid.  New  York :  E.  J.  Hale 
(&  Son. 

The  Reign  of  Law.  By  The  Duke  of  Argyll.  New  Y^ork :  De 
Witt  C.  Lent  cfc  Co. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  and  the  Money'  we  Made  by  It.  New 
Y^ork  :  James  Miller. 

Secret  History  of  the  French  Court  under  Richelieu  and  Ma- 
zarin  ;  or.  Life  and  Times  of  Madamb  de  Chevreuse.  By  Victor 
Cousin.  Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth.   New  Y  ork  :  James  Miller. 

Christiantty  and  Positivism.  Bj  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New 
Y^ork :  Robert  Carter  c&  Bros, 

We  have  also  received  current  numbers  of  the  following  publica- 
tions : — 

Edinburgh  Review,  Westminster  Review,  British  Quarterly  Re- 
view, London  Quarterly  Review,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Art  Journal, 
Aldine,  Scribner's  Monthly,  Harper's  Monthly,  Lippincott's  Magazine, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Old  and  New,  The  Christian  Year,  Overland  Month- 
ly, Eclectic  Magazine,  Van  Nostrand's  Eclectic  Engineering  Maga- 
zine, Phrenological  Journal,  Spectator,  Examiner,  Our  Y^oung  Folks, 
American  Educational  Monthly,  Little  Corporal,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated,  Harper's  Bazar,  Every  Saturday,  Once  A 
Week,  Appleton's  Journal,  Independent,  Home  Journal,  Golden  Age, 
Christian  Union,  Liberal  Christian,  Israelite,  Jewish  Messenger,  Jew- 
ish Times,  Voice  of  Israel,  Hebrew,  Hebrew  Observer,  Jewish  Chron- 
icle, Jewish  Record. 
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